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It  might  be  difficult  to  find  any  appellation  among  the  milder 
class  of  vituperatives  which  conveys  a  more  emphatic  sneer 
than  that  of  a  philanthropist.  There  is  nothing,  indeed,  in  sim- 
ple benevolence  which  partakes  of  a  ridiculous  or  exceptionable 
character ;  but,  whether  from  a  tincture  of  infirmity  and  imbeci- 
lity in  some  very  good  men,  or  from  an  incapacity  in  the  world 
at  large  to  conceive  of  the  existence  of  such  a  quality  as  disin- 
terested benevolence,  or  from  the  frequent  real  or  supposed 
mixture  of  hypocrisy  with  loud  pretensions  to  this  virtue,  or 
from  the  current  identification  of  selfish  policy  with  wisdom, 
and  self-denial  vnth  mental  weakness,  or  from  the  effort  to  avoid 
the  reproach  of  wanting  benevolence  by  disparaging  the  virtue 
itself,  or  from  whatever  other  cause,  it  is  very  certain  that  a  phi- 
lanthropist is  understood  by  very  many  to  mean  a  sort  of  moral 
Quixote,  who,  standing  in  need  of  some  engrossing  pursuit,  has 
chosen  the  one  which  best  suited  his  humour  or  his  interest. 
Persons  styled  philanthropists  are  therefore  commonly  divided 
into  two  classes — knaves  and  fools.  That  the  knavistp  class  is 
sufficiently  laree  may  be  very  true ;  and  we  presume  it  is  so 
when  we  nhd  that  even  empirics  and  lottery-offices  issue  their 
respective  proposals  solely  "  for  the  good  of  the  public,"  and  In- 
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quisitors  torture  their  victims  "  pour  l' amour  de  Dieu.^*  But,  after 
all,  real  benevolence  is  to  be  found  in  the  world ;  and  it  is  greatly 
to  be  lamented  that  its  influence  should  ever  be  impeded,  or  its 
existence  rendered  suspected,  by  the  admixture  of  any  thing 
imbecile  or  visionary  •with  its  operations. 

In  this  view  the  character  of  Mr.  Granville  Sharp  was  some- 
what open  to  exception.     He  had  peculiarities  which  assisted 
the  opposition  made  to  his  plans  by  those  who  could  not  esti- 
mate his  virtues,  or  were  excited  by  self-interest  to  oppose  his 
benevolent  projects.     He  Jiad,  like  many  other  good,  and  we 
may  add  great  men,  his  peculiar  views  on  many  sul^ects, — views 
not  always  dictated  by  the  good  sense  which  guided  his  other 
opinions  and  influenced  his  general  condiict.     The  benevolent 
Bishop  Berkley,  "  blessed,"  as  Pope  says,  "  with  every  virtue 
under   heaven,''  was  the  champion   of  tar-water;  Jonas  Han- 
way  fought  as  vehemently  against  souchong  and  hyson  as  Don 
Quixote  against  windmills ;  and  Howard  himself  was  a  complete 
visionary  in  the  education  of  his  child.     We  are  not,  therefore, 
scrupulous  to  have  it  concealed  that  Mr.  Sharp  had  also  his 
weak  points  ;  and,  in  particular,  that  his  views  of  Scripture  pro- 
phecy, and  its  application  to  the  times  in  which  he  lived,  were 
characterised  by  certain  strange  fancies,  of  which  it  was  not  the 
least  singular  that  the  spring  of  1811  was  to  be  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Millennium.     Some  of  his  iaferences  also  from  the 
fundamental  principles  of  political  liberty  were  not  such  as  the 
existing  condition  of  the  world  would  admit  of  being  reduced  to 
practice ;  and  Mr.  Sharp  was  not  to  be  induced  to  soften  down 
his  principles  from  fear  of  censure,  or  to  court  the  approbation  of 
those  who  differed,  from  him  in  opinion  by  a  sacrifice  of  what  he 
considered  to  be  truth.     He  had  none  of  the  worldly  policy 
which  mighj  induce  him  to  conceal  what  it  might  be  disad- 
vantageous to  his  interest  to  disclose.      He  was  transparent 
wherever  his  conscience  dictated  the  duty  of  promulging  his 
opinion;  and  of  this  duty  he  considered  himself  the  proper 
judge.     But  trivial,  indeed,  w«re  the  failings  of  this  eminent 
man  when  coinpared  with  his  numerous  virtues,  exhibited  in  a 
long  life  of  purity,  integrity,  piety,  and  unwearied  beneficence. 
Whether  we  view  him   as  a  scholar  or  a  philanthropist,  as 
a  Christian   or  a  churchman,  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  the 
highest  veneration  for  his  character,  and  to  be  deeply  grateful 
for  the  benefits  which  he  was  the  instrument  of  conferring  upoa 
the  wofl:ld. 

Granville  Sharp  had  the  happiness  of  springing  from  a  family 
in  which  piety,  virtue,  and  benevolence,  seemed  almost  heredi- 
tary. '  His  grandfather  was  the  venerable  Archbishop  Sharp  of 
York,  of  whom  some  notices  occur  in  the  volume  before  us 
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which  have  not  before  appeared  in  the  biograf^ical  narratives 
of  that  learned  prelate.  The  churchy  it  seems,  was  indebted  for 
so  valuable  ain  ornament  to  the  assiduous  instructions  of  his 
mother ;  who,  at  the  hazard  of  the  displeasure  of  General  Lord 
Fairfax,  the  intimate  friend  of  her  husband,  and  a  frequent  in- 
mate in  their  family,  contrived  to  elude  all  the  searches  which 
were  made  for  Common  Prayer  books  in  every  house,  and  pre- 
served those  of  her  family;  one  of  which  she  put  into  the  hands 
o{  her  son,  instructing  him  to  love  and  value  it.  The  child  was 
particularly  delighted  with  the  Litany;  but  we  are  not  informed 
what  his  father,  who  was  a  zealous  puritan,  said  upon  the  occa- 
sion. The  fervour  of  his  father's  devotions,  however,  added  to 
the  orthodox  churchmanship  of  his  mother,  seems  to  have  early 
and  deeply  impressed  the  mind  of  this  eminent  prelate,  whoie 
conduct  throughout  life  was  marked  by  great  piety,  disinterest-* 
edness,  and  benevolence.  Long  before  he  was  a  bishop  himself^ 
the  Lord  Chancellor  Finch  entrusted  him  with  the  entire  charge 
of  recommending  proper  persons  for  the  numerous  preferments 
in  his  Lordship's  gift ;  and  among  the  names  of  those  who  rose 
by  his  influence  were  Archbishop  (then  Dean)  TiUotson,  Bishops 
Bull  and  Beveridge,  Dr.  Prideaux,  Dr.  Bentley,  Dr.  Potter,  Dr. 
Mill,  Dr.  Hales,  and  Dr.  Grube,  all  men  of  great  eminence  as 
divines  and  scholars.  The  Archbishop  never  altered  his  princi- 
ifieB  or  practices  with  the  frequent  changes  in  those  unhappy 
times ;  he  censured  the  Romish  religion  before  James  11,  ana 
prayed  for  that  monarch  before  the  Prince  of  Orange  and  the 
House  of  Commons,  till  the  service  was  altered  by  due  authority. 
He  accepted  the  archbishoprick  of  York  only  because  TiUotson 
informed  him  that  the  King  was  displeased  with  his  frequeUt 
rejection  of  preferment,  thinking  it  a  sort  of  personal  affront  to 
himself. 

Thomas,  the  youngest  son  of  the  Archbishop,  and  the  father  of 
Gmnville,  was  made  Archdeacon  of  Northumberland  in  1722, 
and  was  distinguished  for  his  integrity,  piety,  and  indefatigable 
exertion  in  the  discharge  of  his  important  duties.  His  printed 
works  amount  to  six  volumes.  He  was  deeply  versed  in  eccle- 
siastical studies,  and  was  highly  successful  in  his  controversy 
with  Hutchinson  the  Hebraist.  With  an  enlightened  zeal  be- 
yond the  spirit  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived,  he  supported  five 
or  more  schools  at  his  own  expense,  into  which  he  admitted  the 
children  of  Roman  Catholics  and  sectaries,  and  thus  promoted, 
in  a  surprising  degree,  the  good  order,  diligence,  and  peace  of 
his  parishes. 

Of  the  live  sons  of  this  excellent  man  who  arrived  at  maturity, 
Granville  was  the  youngest.  John,  the  eldest,  succeeded  to  most 
of  his  father's  dignities  in  the  church,  and  is  honourably  knowa 
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^us  the  munificent  patron  of  the  singalar  charitable  establish* 
:inent  at  Hamburgh  Castle.  The  castle  is  situated  on  an  almost 
3>erpendicular  rock  close  to  the  sea,  on  a  spot  where  once,  it  is- 
isaid,  stood  the  palace  of  the  kings  of  Northumberland,  built  hy 
Ida,  about  the  year  560.  The  rock  in  modem  times  was  only 
J^nown  as  the  terror  of  seamen.  Dr.  Sharp,  partly  at  his  own 
-expense,  and  partly  as  a  trustee  of  Lord  Crewe's  charity, 
•cleared  out  and  roofed  the  great  tower,  dividing  its  ample  ex- 
tent into  a  hospital  for  the  sick  and  incurable ;  apartments  for 
■granaries  for  the  distribution  of  com  in  times  of  scarcity  to  the 
indigent;  halls  for  manor-courts;  schools  for  the  poor;  cold 
-^nd  warm  baths,  and  other  well-meant  charitable  establishments. 
JBut  the  protection  of  mariners  on  that  dangerous  shore  beiilg 
the  chief  object  of  the  foundation,  a  constant  watch  was  kept„ 
ti  flag  was  hoisted,  guns  were  regularly  fired  morning  and  even-^ 
.ing,  rockets  sent  up  in  the  night,  and  a  bell  tolled  in  foggy 
^weather, '  while  assistants  on  horseback  patrolled  the  shore 
^luring  every  violent  storm;  and  premiums  were  distributed 
^mong  those  who  brought  the  first  intelligence  of  a  vessel  in 
•danger,  or  who  succeeded  in  conveying  succour. 

Thomas,  the  second  son,  was  an  accomplished  scholar  and 
-exemplary  parish  priest.  William  raised  himself  to  great  repu- 
-^tation  as  a  skilful  surgeon ;  and  James  to  affluence  as  a  man  of 
business.  Our  author  has  presented  his  readers  with  a  parallel 
between  William  and  his  brother  Granville,  which  will  serve  to 
«how  the  character  of  the  latter. 

'*  When  you  addressed  yourself  to  William,  you  waked  at  pnce  the 
attention  of  a  benevolent  and  affectionate  spirit,  that  anxiously  bent 
towards  you,  with  the  desire  of  contributing  instantly  to  your  relief; 
"of  one  who  felt,  no  less  than  the  sufferer,  the  pain  he  witnessed ;  who 
..strove  to  soothe  the  irksome  sense  of  human  infirmity,  and  to  reconcile 
the  afflicted  to  themselves.     His  looks  spoke  the  compassion  of  his 
Jieart,  and  his  presence  brought  comfort,  even  (though  that  was  rare) 
-where  his  skill  failed  to  afford  relief.    In  Granville^  benevolence  and 
<harity  were  not  less  prominently  conspicuous,  but  they  appeared  di-> 
vested  of  that  keenness  of  sensibility  which  so  quickly  and  irresistibly 
endeared  the  character  of  William.     Granville's  benevolence  was  pure- 
.and  complacent,  without  anxiety, — without  other  motion  than  that  of 
,jan  upright  and  generous  spirit,  steadily  and  actively  discharging  his- 
3Iaker's  commission.     The  expression  of  his  sentiments  was  wholly 
free  from  disguise.     Although  his  habitual  charity  of  mind  taught  him 
to  love  the  man  whose  opinion  he  chastised,  he  did  not  palliate  error, 
nor  veil  the  severest  truth :  what  he  spoke,  you  might  at  all  times  be 
sure  was  from  the  consent  of  his  whole  heart ;  all  was  simple,  all  was 
sterling.—- Such  were  the  nice  features  of  distinction,  in  two  men  emi- 
nently united  in  every  amiable  and  friendly  quality,  eminently  pure^ 
jreligiousi  charitable,  and  useful  to  mankind.''     (P.  20.) 
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Granville  was  born  at  Durham,  November  10,  in  the  year 
1735.  His  father's  fortune  having  been  principally  expended 
«pon  his  elder  brothers,  Granville  s  share  was  employed  in  ap- 
prenticing him  in  London,  to  the  business  of  a  linen-draper. 
He  had  here  an  unusual  opportunity  of  seeing  the  habits  of  dif* 
ferent  sects,  which  was  of  great  utility  to  him  m  the  sequel  of  hia 
life,  by  enabling  him  to  apply  his  arguments  in  the  manner  most 
likely  to  conciliate  and  persuade  the  minds  of  the  various  parties, 
with  whom  he  became  connected  in  the  prosecution  of  nis  be- 
nevolent projects.  His  father,  though  a  dignified  clergyman^ 
had  bound  him  to  one  Halsey,  a  Quaker ;  the  Quaker  dying  ia 
three  years,  he  was  transferred  to  a  Mr.  Willoughby,  a  Fresoy- 
terian  or  Independent ;  after  which  he  lived  with  an  Irish  pa- 
pist; and  lastly  with  a  master  who  had  **  no  religion  at  all."" 
A  series  of  controversies  with  an  inmate  of  his  master's  house, 
who  happened  to  be  a  Socinian,  led  him  to  study  Greek,  his 
opponent  constantly  alleging,  when  Granville  quoted  the  New 
Testament,  that  the  original  would  not  admit  of  his  interpreta- 
tion. He  acquired  Hebrew  from  a  similar  motive,  in  order  to 
confute  a  Jew,  who  also  resided  under  the  same  roof. 

During  his  apprenticeship,  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  raise 
his  presbyterian  employer  (Justice  Willoughby)  to  the  honours 
of  the  peerage ;  for  having  discovered  that  that  gentleman,  who 
had  treated  him  with  great  kindness,  had  a  rightful  claim  to  the 
title  of  Baron  de  Parham,  he  exerted  himself  so  successfully, 
that  Mr.  Willoughby's  claim  was  admitted  by  the  House  of 
Lords,  in  which  assembly  he  sat  for  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

The  death  of  his  father  having  left  Mr.  Sharp  at  liberty,  he- 
quitted  business,  and  procured,  in  1768,  a  subordinate  appoint- 
ment in  the  ordnance  office.     Of  the  next  six  years  of  his  life- 
we  hear  little,  except  that  he  attended  diligently  to  the  dutiea 
of  his  station,  and  completed  his  great  attainments  in  languages  ; 
his  hours  of  study  being  chiefly  snatched  from  sleep.     Soon 
after  this  period  nis  character   began  to  unfold  itself.     The 
learned  Dr.  Kennicott  had  published  proposals,  in  the  year 
1760,  for  printing,  by  subscription,  a  new  eaition  of  the  Hebrew^ 
Bible,  conformably  to  one  of  the  best  editions  then  extant,  with, 
a  design  to  insert  in  tlw  margin,  or  at  t  lie  foot  of  t  lie  page,  the.  vari- 
ous readings  of  other  editions,  and  such  corrections  of  the  text  aa 
appeared  to  him  to  be  necessary.   But  during  the  progress  of  the^ 
subscription,  the  learned  critic  appears  so  far  to  have  changed' 
his  design,  as  to  have  contemplated  the  more  hazardous  project^ 
of  printing  a  Hebrew  Bible,  in  which  the  conjectural  and  other- 
emendations  were  to  be  admitted  into  the  body  of  the  text.  Wit!^ 
a  view  to  show  the  necessity  for  such  a  castigatory  process*  he 
printed  and  handed  about  a  paper,  entitled,  "  A  catalogue  o€ 
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the  sacred  vessels  restored  by  Cyras,  and  of  the  chief  Jews  wha 
returned  from  the  captivity :  together  with  the  names  of  the 
returning  families,  and  the  number  of  the  persons  at  that  time 
in  each  mmily,  disposed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  show  most 
clearly  the  great  corruption  of  proper  names  and  numbers  in  the 
present  text  of  the  Old  Testament'^  Alarmed  at  the  project  of 
Dr.  Kennicott,  as  being  fatal  to  the  integrity  of  the  sacred  text^ 
and  calculated  to  weaken  the  faith  of  unlearned  Christians^ 
Mr.  Sharp,  whom  his  uncle  jocosely  compared  to  David  attack- 
ing and  wounding  Goliath,  drew  up  in  reply  a  tractate,  in  which 
he  questioned  his  learned  opponent's  authorities  and  deductions,, 
examining  them  by  the  test  of  numerous  Hebrew  names  and 
roots,  and  boldly  accusing  that  celebrated  Hebraist  of  drawing^^ 
his  instances  of  textual  corraption  from  the  English  version 
only,  without  reference  to  the  original.  The  progress  and  the 
result  of  this  aflFair  were  equally  honourable  to  Mr.  Sharp.  Hia 
aim  being  not  to  show  his  own  learning,  or  to  gain  reputation 
as  an  author,  but  solely  to  prevent  what  he  considered  a  serious 
evil  in  sacred  literature,  he  did  not  publish  his  tract,  but  dis- 
tributed it  gratuitously,  and  to  such  persons  only  as  could  pro- 
duce a,  copy  of  Dr.  Itennicott's  own  printed  proposals.  The 
issue  was,  that  Dr.  Kennicott  was  obliged  to  confine  himself 
to  his  original  plan,  of  publishing  the  text  entire,  and  throwing 
his  variorum  readings  into  the  margin ;  upon  hearing  which, 
remarks  Mr.  Sharp,  "  I  gave  up  all  thoughts  of  printing  what 
I  had  prepared  to  oppose  him,  and  subscribed  to  his  work.'* 
That  Mr.  Sharp's  youthful  contest  with  this  literary  veteran  did 
not  disturb  that  amicable  spirit  which  distinguished  him  on  all 
occasions,  we  may  learn  from  the  following  entry  in  his  memo- 
randa during  a  temporary  leave  of  absence  from  the  ordnance 
office :  "  August  20,  1776,  Sunday,  Oxford :  went  to  church  at 
Saint  Mary's — ^went  to  visit  Dr.  Kennicott — drank  tea  with  Dr. 
Kennicott  J* 

The  delicacy  and  pecuniary  disinterestedness  shown  by  Mr. 
Sharp  in  this  transaction,  extended  to  his  numerous  other  publi- 
cations, of  which  only  two,  out  of  more  than  fifty  yYf  ere  printed  by 
himself  for  sale.     His  usual  plan  was  to  distribute  his  writings 

gratuitously  in  those  quarters  in  which  he  considered  it  desira- 
le  for  them  to  circulate  ;  and  to  this  object  he  devoted  a  coit- 
siderable  part  of  his  little  stipend,  after  supplying  his  own 
very  few  wants  and  fewer  wishes,  and  relieving  to  the  ut- 
most of  his  power,  and  often,  perhaps,  beyond  the  measure  of 
prudence,  the  necessities  of  others.  The  spirit  in  which  he 
both  drew  up  and  distributed  his  writings,  appears  from  his 
confidential  letters  to  his  friends.  He  says,  for  example,  to  his 
i^ptherWilUam,  '^  I  have  finished  my  *  Warning  to  tiie  Quakers/ 
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a  copy  of  whicA  is  inclosed  in  this  parcel  for  you ;  but  you  must 
not  part  with  it  to  any  other  person,  because  I  am  under  pro- 
mise to  the  Quakers  not  to  give  it  to  any  persons  but  members 
of  their  society,  except  occasionally  to  a  Koman  Catholic  or  a 
Swedenborgian."  A  similar  remark  occurs  in  his  papers  re- 
specting the  Roman  Catholics  themselves,  against  whose  prin- 
ciples he  evinced  extraordinary  zeal,  while  to  the  individuals  he 
behaved  with  the  utmost  kindness  and  urbanity.  The  two 
tracts,  above  excepted,  were,  one  on  "  The  Injustice  of  tole- 
rating Slavery  in  Great  Britain,"  the  public  nature  and  great 
importance  or  which  probably  induced  him  to  consider  it  as  a 
proper  exception  to  nis  rule ;  and  his  work  on  "  The  Greek 
Article,"  which  he  says,  in  one  of  his  private  manuscripts, 
**•  was  postponed  or  neglected  from  1778  to  1798,  and  would 
not  even  then  have  been  published  if  my  very  worthy  and 
learned  friend.  Dr.  Burgess,  now  Bishop  of  Saint  David's,  had 
not  undertaken  to  be  the  editor  of  it.  He  printed  two  different 
editions  of  it ;  and  the  bitter  objections  of  some  scurrilous  So- 
cinians  spurred  me  up  at  last  to  answer  them  in  a  •  third 
edition." 

About  the  period  of  Mr.  Sharp's  friendly  controversy  with 
Dr.  Kennicott,  his  attention  was  first  directed  to  that  great  sub- 
ject which  engrossed  so  much  of  his  future  life,  the  ameliora- 
tion, and,  if  possible,  the  ultimate  abolition  of  slavery.  In  this 
connexion  the  name  of  Granville  Sharp  will  be  handed  down  to 
posterity,  with  the  eulogies  of  men  of  every  sect  and  party. 
The  dissenter  will  not  admire  his  strict  attachment  to  the 
church,  nor  the  man  of  the  world  his  earnest  piety ;  the  states- 
man may  feel  suspicious  of  some  of  his  political  speculations, 
smd  the  sober  divine  of  his  prophetical  conjectures ;  but  his 
exertions  on  the  subject  of  the  slave  trade  and  slavery  will 
endear  him  to  all  who  have  not  an  unworthy  interest  in  the 
enormities  which  it  was  the  effort  of  his  valuable  life  to  abolish. 
The  panegyrist  of  Granville  Sharp  might  be  well  content  to  sink 
hfs  other  claims ;  he  might  forbear  to  mention  that  he  threw 
around  both  the  sacred  languages  a  new  beam  of  light  which 
has  been  of  essential  service  in  rescuing  the  Scriptures  from 
the  misinterpretations  of  heretical  minds ;  he  might  pass  over 
his  benevolent  labours  in  the  cause  of  depressed  and  suffering 
humanity ;  he  might  omit  his  successful  efforts  for  the  intro- 
duction of  episcopacy  into  the  United  States  of  North  Ame- 
rica ;  he  might  forget  that  his  name  stood  first  in  the  list  of 
those  who  convened  the  meeting  (of  which  meeting  also  he  was 
the  chairman)  for  forming  that  eminently  useful  institution, 
which  has  since  ramified  itself  throughout  the  Christian  world, 
and  carried  the  sacred  treasures  of  revealed  wisdom,  unentan*' 
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S^ed  by  human  system,  and  unclouded  by  fallible  comment,  to 
e  extremities  of  the  earth ; — ^all  this,  and  'much  more,  the 
eulogist  might  be  well  content  to  obliterate  from  his  narration^ 
in  order  to  place  in  single  and  majestic  prominence  the  histori- 
cal record,  that  Granville  Sharp  was  the  personal  abolitionist  of 
African  slavery  in  England,  and  the  first  and  chief  agent  in  the 
ultimate  extinction  of  that  abominable  traffic  which  for  so  many 
years  swelled  the  catalogue  of  our  national  sins,  and  poured 
terror  and  devastation  over  a  large  portion  of  the  human  race. 

The  incipient  events  which  led  to  this  result,  are  probably 
familiar  to  many  of  our  readers ;  we  shall  therefore  only  touch 
upon  a  few  cursory  points  necessary  to  illustrate  the  personal 
history  of  Mr.  Sharp.  •  At  the  period  when  this  venerable  phi- 
lanthropist began  his  career,  the  condition  of  negro  slaves  im- 
ported into  this  country  was  undecided  by  judicial  authority. 
The  humane  and  inflexibly  upright  Chief  J  ustice  Holt  had,  in- 
deed, given  his  opinion  many  years  before,  that  as  soon 
as  a  negro  comes  into  England  he  is  free,  because  "  one 
may  be  a  villeyn  in  England,  but  not  a  slave."  But,  in  opposi- 
tion to  this  authority,  and  to  obviate  its  effects  on  the  West 
India  interest,  an  opinion  was  procured  by  some  interested  per- 
sons in  1729,  from  the  Attorney  and  Solicitor  General,  York 
and  Talbot,  declaring,  that  "  a  slave  by  coming  from  the  West 
Indies  to  England  or  Ireland,  either  with  or  without  his  master, 
doth  not  become  free,  and  his  master's  property  or  right  in  him 
is  not  thereby  determined  or  varied  ;"  "  we  are  also  oi  opinion," 
they  add,  *'  that  his  master  may  legally  compel  him  to  return 
again  to  the  plantations."  So  deep  an  impression  was  made  on 
the  public,  and  even  on  the  members  of  the  legal  profession, 
by  the  wide  and  artful  circulation  given  to  this  opinion,  that,  in 
spite  of  instances  which  had  actually  occurred  of  slaves  being 
liberated  upon  the  principle  set  down  by  Chief  Justice  Holt, 
Mr.  Sharp  was  informed,  even  by  his  own  professional  advocates, 
that  it  would  be  useless  to  sufier  the  point  to  be  tried,  especially 
as  Lord  Mansfield,  to  whom  it  would  fall  to  decide  it,  and  whose 
legal  weight  was  accustomed  to  sway  both  the  bar  and  the 
bench,  was  confessedly  of  the  same  opinion  with  York  and 
Talbot.  The  great  doubt  which  hung  over  the  point  may 
he  still  further  inferred  from  the  following  curious  circumstance. 
Mr.  Sharp  had  noticed,  among  the  authorities  in  his  favour,  a 
passage  from  Judge  Blackstone,  declaring,  that  "  a  liegro,  the 
moment  he  lands  in  England,  falls  under  the  protection  of  the 
laws,  and  becomes  eo  imtanti,  a  freeman."  This  passage  being 
quoted  on  cue  of  the  trials  in  which  Mr.  Sharp  was  engaged, 
the. opposite  counsel  produced  in  court  the  volume  from  v^hich 
the  quotation  was  professed  to  be  taken,  and  challenged  the  con- 
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tending  party  to  find  any  such  assertion.  It  amazed,  but  did 
not  daunt  Mr.  Sharp  to  discoyer 'that  the  passage,  as  produced 
in  courts  was  only  that  a  negro  on  landing  in  England  "  falls 
under  the  protection  of  the  laws,  and  so  far  becomes  a  freeman, 
though  his  master's  right  to  his  service  may  possibly  continue." 
It  afterwards  appeared  that  Dr.  Blackstone  had  altered  the  pas- 
sage in  the  course  of  these  trials ;  and  we  recollect  to  have  seen 
or  heard  it  stated  some  years  ago,  that  Mr.  Sharp  informed  a 
friend  that  Blackstone  confessed  himself  to  have  made  this,  as 
well  as  some  other  alterations  respecting  the  libert^^f  the  sub- 
ject, at  the  express  suggestion  of  Lord  Mansfield  himself. 

The  disrespect  shown  at  this  time  for  human  freedom,  as  re- 
garded the  unfortunate  African  race,  was  so  flagrant,  that  our 
common  newspapers  not  unfrequently  contained  advertisements 
for  the  sale  of  slaves  in  common  with  live  and  dead  stock.  One, 
for  example,  quoted  from  the  Gazetteer  of  April  18, 1769,  classes 
together  for  sale,  '^  at  the  Bull  and  Gate,  Holborn,  a  chesnut 
gelding,  a  Tim  whisky,  and  a  well  made  good-tempered  black  boy" 
Rewards  were  frequently  offered  for  securing  fugitives,  and 
conveying  them  to  specified  ships  in  the  river  Thames ;  with, 
however,  a  proviso,  wnich  proved  that  the  parties  had  either 
some  fear  or  some  shame  left,  or  at  least  thought  the  public  had 
— "  The  utmost  secrecy^  m^y  be  depended  on.**  Our  American 
colonies  were   more   unblushing  in  their  slave  transactions. 

To  be  sold,"  says  the  New  York  Journal  of  October  22,  1767, 

a  healthy  negro  wench,  of  about  twenty-one  years  old ;  is  a 
tolerable  cook,  and  capable  of  doing  all  sorts  of  house-work ; 
can  be  well  recommended  for  her  honesty  and  sobriety ;  she  has 
a  female  child  of  nigh  three  years  old^  which  will  be  sold  with  the 
wenchy  if  required  !"  The  revengeful  spirit  displayed  in  the 
two  following  advertisements,  is  justly  denominated  by  our  au- 
thor as  '*  next  to  infernal."  The  first  is  from  the  Williamsburg 
Gazette,  in  Virginia :  *'  Run  away  from  the  subscriber,  a  lusty, 
strong,  bony  negro  fellow,  named  Bob,  of  a  brownish  complexion, 
&c.  8cc.  The  said  fellow  is  outlawed,  and  I  will  give  ten  pounds  re- 
ward for  his  head  severedfrom  his  body,  ox  forty  shillings  if  brought 
dive."  The  other  advertisement  from  the  North  Carolina  news- 
paper is  to  the  same  effect,  with  the  addition  of  an  allusion  to 
an  act  of  Assembly  by  which  a  slave  absenting  himself  from  his 
master's  service  three  months,  was  outlawed,  and  being  out- 
lawed, a  certain  sum  was  allov.  ed  to  any  person  who  would  kill 
him,  and  bring  his  head  duly  certificated  to  his  master. 

Such  was  the  state  of  legal  opinion,  and  such  the  apathy  of 
the  public  on  this  great  question,  both  in  Great  Britain  and  her 
American  colonies,  when  Mr.  Sharp's  celebrated  case  of  the  ne- 
gro, Jonathan  Strong,  came  on  for  hearing  before  Lord  Mans- 
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field;  Strong  was  the  slave  of  David  Lisle,  a  lawyer,  at  Bar- 
badoes,  who  had  treatfed  him  with  such  barbarity  that  he  had 
by  degrees  rendered  him  quite  Useless,  and  at  length  had  turned 
him  adrift  in  the  streets  of  London.  Strong,  in  his  casual  ram- 
bles, was  recommended  by  a  stranger  to  apply  at  the  surgery  of 
Mr.  William  Sharp  for  medical  assistance,  naving  been  greatly 
injured  in  his  person  and  health  by  cruel  treatment.  At  the 
stirgery  he  happened  to  meet  Granville,  who,  with  his  brother's 
assistance,  succeeded  in  restoring  him  to  health,  and  procured 
him  a  comfeAable  situation  in  the  service  of  a  respectable  apo- 
thecary. Here  he  remained  two  years  ;  till  being  accidentally 
recognized  behind  a  carriage  by  his  old  master.  Lisle,  who  per- 
ceived that  he  was  again  capable  of  service,  he  was  a  few  days 
after  seized  by  stratagem,  and  conveyed  to  the  Poultry  Comp-' 
ter.  Mr.  Sharb,  as  soon  as  he  heard  of  the  detention,  gave  in- 
formation to  tne  Lord  Mayor  that  a  person  of  the  name  of 
Strong  was  confined  in  that  prison  without  a  warrant,  and  pro- 
cured his  appearance  at  the  Mansion  House,  where  two  persons 
attended  to  claim  him  in  virtue  of  a  bill  of  sale,  signed  by  Lisle. 
The  Lord  Mayor  decided  that  *'  as  the  lad  had  not  stolen  any 
thing,  and  was  not  guilty  of  any  offence,''  he  was  at  liberty  to 
go  away ;  upon  which  the  captain,  who  was  waiting  to  carry 
him  off  to  Jamaica,  seized  him ;  but  being  charged  by  Mr. 
Sharp  for  an  assault,  quitted  his  hold,  and  Strong  walked  out  of 
court,  following  his  benevolent  liberator. 

In  consequence  of  these  transactions,  Mr.  Sharp  was  in  a 
few  days  charged  by  a  writ  with  having  robbed  Lisle  of  his 
slave,  and  various  efforts  were  made  to  intimidate  him.  Lisle 
went  so  far  as  to  call  on  him  in  person,  and  after  many  angry, 
but  ineffectual,  denunciations  of  revenge,  attempted  to  provoke 
him  by  a  challenge,  in  which  he  asked  for  "  gentlemanlike  sa- 
tisfaction." Mr.  Sharp  coolly  replied,  that  as  Mr.  Lisle  had  stu- 
died the  law  so  many  years,  "  he  should  want  no  satisfaction 
which  the  law  could  give  him."  He  was  not,  however,  then 
awarfe  of  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  his  defence,  "  never/'  he 
sayB,  "  having  once  opened  a  law  book  to  consult  it  till  on  oc- 
casion of  the  present  cause."  The  result  of  his  application  to 
counsel  we  have  already  mentioned.  But  it  was  not  the  cha- 
racter of  Mr.  Sharp  to  despair.  *'  Forsaken,"  he  remarks,  "  by 
my  professional  defenders,  I  was  compelled,  through  the  want 
of  regular  legal  assistance,  to  make  a  Hopeless  attempt  at  self- 
defence  ;  though  I  was  totally  unacquainted  either  with  the 
practice  of  the  law,  or  the  foundations  of  it ;  having  never 
opened  a  law  book,  except  the  Bible,  in  my*  life  until  that  time, 
wnen  I  most  reluctantly  undertook  to  search  the  indexes  of  a 
few  library,  which  my  bookseller  had  lately  purchased."    la 
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cmisequence  of  this  resolution,  Mr.  Sharp  gave  himself,  for 
nearly  two  years,  to  an  intense  study  of  the  English  laws  with 
regard  to  t%e  liberty  of  person  ;  and  collected  an  immense  mass 
of  matter  bearing  on  the  subject,  the  principal  parts  of  which 
bjs  condensed  into  a  tract,  the  substance  of  which  was  handed 
about,  in  more  than  twenty  manuscript  copies,  among  the  gen* 
tlemen  of  the  law,  for  nearly  two  years,  during  which  Lisle  con- 
trived to  suspend  the  action.  This  tract  produced  such  an  effect 
that  Lisle  at  length  declined  bringing  forward  the  action  at  all, 
a&d  was  in  consequence  compelled  to  pay  triple  costs.  The 
^eat  point  at  issue  therefore  remained  undecided. 

The  case  of  Hylas  next  occurred.  Hylas  and  Mary  were 
slaves,  and  being  such  were  brought  over  to  England  in  1754; 
where  they  were  married  by  consent  of  their  respective  master 
and  mistress.  In  1766,  Mary  was  sent  away  to  the  West  In- 
dies without  her  husband's  consent,  and  the  present  action  was 
brought  for  damages.  The  decision  was  in  favour  of  the  plain- 
tiff ;  and  the  defendant  was  bound,  under  a  penalty,  to  bring 
back  the  woman,  and  restore  her  to  Hylas  within  six  months. 
Some  technical  circumstances,  however,  prevented  this  case 
b^g  ranked  as  an  authoritative  decision  on  the  abstract  ques- 
tion, whether  a  slave  remains  such  in  Great  Britain. 

Neither  was  the  case  of  Lewis,  which  Mr.  Sharp  next  brought 
forward,  decisive.  Lewis  had  been  the  slave  of  Stapylton,  who, 
with  the  aid  of  two  watermen,  hired  for  that  purpose,  seized 
Lewis  in  a  dark  night,  and  after  a  struggle  dragged  him  on  his 
back  into  the  Thames  ;  and  having  tied  his  legs,  and  gagged  his 
mouth  with  a  stick,  rowed  him  down  to  a  vessel  bound  for  Ja- 
maica, the  master  of  which  was  privy  to  the  plot  The  servants 
of  Mrs.  Banks  (the  mother  of  the  late  Sir  Joseph  Banks),  who 
resided  near  the  spot,  noticed  the  struggle,  and  stated  the  cir- 
cumstances to  their  mistress,  who  applied  to  Mr.  Sharp  to  know 
how  to  act.  In  consequence^  a  warrant  was  procured,  and  sent 
on  board  the  vessel  at  Gravesend,  but  was  too  late,  the  ship 
having  s^t  sail,  for  the  Downs.  A  writ  of  habeas  corpus  was 
therefore  obtained,  after  some  delay,  arising  from  the  accidental 
necessity  of  applying  successively  to  several  magistrates,  and 
was  served  on  board  the  vessel.  It  is  probably  to  this  case  that 
Mr.  Clarkson  alludes  in  the  following  passage  quoted  by  our 
author : 
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The  vessel  on  board  which  a  poor  African  had  been  dragged  and 
confined,  had  reached  the  Downs,  and  had  actually  got  under  weigh  for 
the  West  Indies.  In  a  few  hours  it  would  have  been  out  of  sight.  Just 
at  this-  critical  moment,  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  was  carried  on  board. 
The  officer  who  served  it,  saw  the  miserable  captive  chained  to  the 
aab-oMstr  bathed  in  teaesi  and  easting  a  last  mournfiil  look  omlhe  Iwid 
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of  freedom,  which  was  just  receding  from  his  sight.  The  captain,  on 
receiving  the  writ,  became  outrageous;  but  knowing  the  serious  conse- 
quences of  resisting  the  laws  of  the  land,  he  gave  up  his  prboner,  whom 
the  officer  carried  safe,  liut  now  crjing  for  joy,  to  the  shore/  "  (P.  69.) 

A  bill,  preferred  by  Mr.  Sharp,  was  found  against  Stapylton, 
and  the  two  watermen  ;  but  in  order  to  throw  difficulties  m  the 
way,  and  to  increase  the  expenses  of  the  prosecution,  the  cause 
was  removed  by  the  defendants  into  the  King's  Bench,  where  it 
came  on  before  Lord  Mansfield,  Feb.  20, 1771.  The  defence  was 
simply  that  Lewis  was  Stapylton's  slave ,  so  that  the  import- 
ant point,  it  was  hoped,  would  at  length  be  decided ;  but  Lord 
'  Mansfield  avoided  bringing  the  question  to  issue  by  discharging 
the  negro  on  another  ground,  namely,  that  the  defendant  had  not 
proved  even  his  nominal  property  in  the  plaintiff.  It  was,  on  this 
occasion,  that  Mr.Dunning,  afterwards  Lord  Ashburton,  one  of  the 
counsel  for  the  neffiro,  holding  up  Mr.  Sharp's  manuscript  tract  in 
his  hand,  declared  himself  prepared  to  maintain  in  any  court  in 
Great  Britain,  that  no  man  can  be  legally  detained  as  a  stave  in  this 
country.  Lord  Mansfield  seems  to  have  been  much  embarrassed 
on  the  occasion ;  his  former  opinion  in  favour  of  the  slave-holder, 
having  apparently  been  considerably  shaken  by  Mr.  Sharp's  ar- 
guments ;  for  such  those  of  his  counsel  confessedly  were  ;  and 
his  Lordship  went  so  far  as  to  declare  that  it  might  be  much 
better  if  the  question  were  never  finally  set  to  rest,  adding :  ^'  I 
doi^'t  know  what  the  consequences  might  be  if  the  masters  were 
to  lose  their  property  by  accidentally  bringing  their  slaves  to 
England.  I  hope  it  never  will  be  finally  discussed,  for  I  would 
have  all  mastei*s  think  them  free,  and  all  negroes  think  they 
were  not,  because  then  they  would  both  behave  better."  But 
though  the  decision  was  in  favour  of  the  negro.  Lord  Mansfield 
waved  giving  judgment  against  the  defendant,  and  expressed 
surprise  that  the  prosecutors  should  demand  it.  Mr.  Sharp 
drew  up  a  strong  protest  against  this  procedure,  which,  however, 
as  appears  from  a  manuscript  note,  he  "  reserved  to  himself  till 
there  should  be  absolute  necessity  for  disclosing  it,"  not  wishing 
to  excite  public  prejudice,  especially  against  a  person  in  autho- 
rity. When  he  afterwards  had  occasion  to  communicate  hi& 
observations  on  the  case  to  his  own  counsel  in  a  similar  cause, 
he  did  it  under  an  injunction  of  secresy ;  and  so  anxious  was  he 
to  avoid  ostentation,  or  irritating  the  minds  of  the  parties  con- 
cerned, and  especially  Lord  Mansfield,  that  he  seldom  was  seen 
in  court,  and  carefully  declined  any  visible  interference.  In- 
deed, so  far  did  he  carry  his  modesty,  that  he  seldom  mentions 
his  own  part  in  the  proceedings,  even  in  his  private  letters.  la 
writing,  for  instance,  to  Mrs.  Banks,  he  requests  her  acceptance 
of  a  copy  of  the  trial,  written  from  short-hand  notes^ ''  because  a 
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view  of  the  diligence  and  adroitness  of  her  counsel  on  that  oc- 
casion-may probably  afford  her  both  entertainment  and  satis- 
faction." rfot  a  hint  occurs  that  he  himself  had  furnished  the 
outline  of  ai^ument.  Again^  in  his  private  notes^  it  anpefurs 
that  he  went  in  person  for  a  warrant  for  Lewis ;  but  in  the  ac- 
count drawn  up  by  him  for  perusal,  he  merely  says^  generally, 
that  Mrs.  Banks*s  servants  procured  a  warrant.  These  little  cir- 
cumstances show  at  once  his  unaffected  modesty,  his  Christiaa 
humility,  and  his  knowledge  of  mankind.  The  reader  must  not, 
however,  suppose  that  he  was  too  unostentatious  to  give  his  pecu- 
niary assistance,  because  he  withheld  his  name.  Not  only  in 
the  cases  which  may  be  peculiarly  called  his  own,  was  his  purse 
employed ;  but  even  in  that  of  the  negro  protected  by  Mrs.  Banks, 
he  offered,  out  of  his  pittance,  to  undertake  any  part  of  the  ex- 
pense, as  he  had  been  the  cause  of  the  affair's,  taking  a  more  ex- 
}>ensiye  course  than  was  at  first  proposed.  The  whole  work  be- 
ore  us  abounds  with  similar  traits  of  character. 

Mr.  Sharp  havine  been  successful  in  all  these  trials,  con- 
tinued to  liberate  other  captives  as  occasion  offered.  But  while 
the  essential  point  remained  undecided,  no  security  was  afforded, 
from  the  apprehensions  justly  excited  by  the  pertinacious  ava- 
rice and  tyranny  of  the  slave-holders  and  slave-dealers.  At 
length  the  important  case  of  James  Somerset,  selected,  it  is  said, 
at  the  desire  both  of  Lord  Mansfield  and  Mr.  Sharp,  settled  the 
question  as  to  the  right  of  the  British  soil  to  embrace  in  its 
constitutional  freedom  all  who  touch  upon  its  shores,  of  what- 
ever clime  or  nation.  At  the  commencement  of  this  trial.  Lord 
Mansfield  declared,  that  "  if  it  should  come  fairly  to  the  ge- 
neral question,  whatever  the  opinion  of  the  court  might  oe, 
even  it  they  were  all  agreed  on  one  side  or  the  other,  the  sub- 
ject was  of  so  general  and  extensive  concern,  that  from  the  na- 
ture of  the  question,  he  should  certainly  take  the  opinion  of  all 
the  judges  upon  it."  From  this  declaration,  Mr.  Sharp  per- 
ceived that  he  should  have  to  contend  with  all  the  strength  that 
could  be  brought  against  him ;  and  it  came  out  on  the  trial  that 
the  master  was  backed,  and  the  expenses  paid,  by  the  West 
India  interest;  but  happily  for  his  cause,  his  exertions  had 
awakened  so  great  a  sympathy  for  the  unfortunate  objects  of 
his  protection,  that  he  received  the  most  generous  offers  of  pro- 
fessional assistance,  and  none  of  the  five  eminent  counsel  who 
pleaded  his  cause  (Sergeants  Davy  and  Glynn,  and  Messrs. 
Mansfield,  Hargrave,and  AUeyne),  would  receive  any  remunera- 
tion for  their  exertions.  Lord  Mansfield,  after  repeated  post- 
ponements, being  obliged  at  length  to  give  judgment,  stated, 
that  though  he  had  at  first  thought  to  put  the  case  in  a  more 
solemn  way  of  argument,  yet  as  all  the  judges  present  were 
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any  reference  to  consequences  or  expediency.  We  find  him  thus 
stating  his  views  in  a  letter  some  years  after  (1781)  to  Lord 
Garysfort :  "  This  is  the  compendium  or  sum  total  of  all  my  po- 
litics; so  that  I  include  them  in  a  very  small  compass:  I  am 
thoroughly  convinced  that  right  ought  to  be  adopted  and  main- 
tained on  all  occasions,  without  regard  to.  consequences,  either 
Jrobable  or  possible ;  for  these,  when  we  have  done  our  duty  as 
onest  men — ^must  after  all  be  left  to  the  disposal  of  Divine 
Providence,  which  hath  declared  a  blessing  in  favour  of  right* 
'  Blessed  are  the  keepers  of  judgment,  and  he  that  doeth  righ- 
teousness at  all  times."' 

But  those  who  least  approve  of  Mr.  Sharp's  politics  will  ad- 
mire that  disinterested  integrity  which  led  him,  though  placed 
in  a  subordinate  station  in  the  employment  of  government,  to 
state  fearlessly,  yet  modestly,  and  with  an  urbanity  which  never 
forsook  him,  his  principles  and  convictions  on  some  important 
subjects  in  which  he  conscientiously  felt  it  his  duty  f  o  differ  in 
.  opinion  from  his  superiors.  We*  have  seen  his  disinterested  con- 
duct on  the  slave  question ;  and  the  American  war  put  his  prin- 
ciples to  a  new  trial.  We  fiiid  among  his  papers  a  ^inute  dated 
July  28,  1776,  in  which  he  says,  "  Large  demands  of  ordnance 
stores  being  ordered  to  be  got  ready  with  all  expedition,  I 
thought  it  right  to  declare  my  objections  to  being  m  any  way 
concerned  in  that  unnatural  business,  and  was  advised  by  Mr» 
Boddington  to  ask  leave  of  absence  for  two  months,  as  the 
board  would  take  it  more  kindly  than  an  abrupt  resignation.'* 
This  indulgence  was  readily  granted,  and  was  renewed  from 
time  to  time  in  deference  to  his  conscientious  scruples  for  nearly 
two  years ;  his  superiors  feeling  sucli  high  esteem  for  his  chst- 
racter,  and  confidence  in  his  abilities,  that  they  were  unwilling 
to  relinquish  his  services  till  the  progress  of  the  war  rendered 
it  absolutely  necessary,  in  order  to  supply  his  place.  He  offered 
his  whole  salary,  during  his  absence,  to  be  divided  among  his 
colleagues. 

Mr.  Sharp  was  now  entirely  destitute  ;  for  he  had  expended 
the  remains  of  his  paternal  inheritance,  and  the  emoluments  of 
his  office,  in  acts  of  bounty.  But  the  affectionate  attachi&ent 
of  his  brothers,  all  of  whom  were  now  prosperous  in  life,  brought 
them  instantly  around  him  with  the  most  delicate  and  liberal 
offers  of  permanent  assistance.  The  mutual  affection  and  be- 
nevolence of  the  whole  family  induced  them  to  consider  the  pre-' 
sence  of  Mr.  Granville  Sharp  as  an  inmate  under  any  one  of  their 
roofs,  as  a  desirable  accession  to  their  circle ;  in  addition  to 
which,  his  brothers  placed  an  annual  sum  of  money  at  his  dis- 
posal, which  they  soon  afterwards  commuted  for  a  fixed  capital 
instead  of  income,  in  order  to  preclude  any  feelings  of  con- 
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ditibaal  dependence  upon  their  bounty.  Their  letteni,  on  hk 
quitting  hi«  offiee,  ef«  a  delightful  Bpecimen  of  family  harmony* 
*'  I  will  now  speak  for  my'brodier  William,  as  well  as  myself 
(says  James) ;  wear e  bothready  and  willing,  and,  God  be  thaimed^ 
at  present  aide,  to  take  care  Uiat  the  loss  of  this  official  statioat 
shsill  be  none  to  you,  and  all  that  we  ask  in  return  is,  that  you 
will  continue  to  live  among  us  as  you  have  hitherto  done,  with» 
out  imagining  that  you  will  be  burdensome  to  us ;  and  also 
without  supposing  that  it  will  then  be  your  duty  to  seek  employ-* 
ment  in  some  other  way  of  life ;  for  if  we  have  what  is  needful 
amongst  us,  it  matters  not  to  whom  it  belongs/'  To  which 
William  adds,  in  a  postscript,  '*  Dear  Granville,  I  most  heartily 
approve  of  what  my  brother  has  written  above,  and  I  hope  yott 
will  think  of  the  matter  as  we  do."  This  offer  Mr.  Sharp  ac- 
cepted ;  and  continued  to  share  the  table  and  the  purse  of  hia 
excellent  brothers  for  several  years,  till  some  bequests,  and  other 
circumstances,  restored  him  to  independence. 

Thus  disengaged  from  official  duties,  he  began  to  devote  him* 
self  more  than  ever  to  literary  pursuits.  Tne  works  which  he 
had  hitherto  written,  in  addition  to  several  on  the  slave  ques-^ 
tion,  were  his  answer  to  Dr.  Kennicott,  a  Tract  on  Vocal  Music  ;* 
another  on  the  Pronunciation  of  the  French  and  English  Lan^ 
gnages ;  another  on  the  Encroachments  of  the  River  Thames; 
''  Remarks  on  several  important  Prophecies;"  a  publication 


*  Mr.  Sharp's  family  were  naturally  and  scientifically  musical.  Mr.  Sharp 
bimself  could  both  sing  and  play  at  sight  with  great  facility.  His  musical  barge 
on  the  Thames  was  frequented  by  some  of  the  ))rincipal  amateurs  of  that  art ;  and. 
was  often  visited  by  persons  of  great  literary  and  political  celebrity.  The  late 
king  himself  honoured  Mr.  Sharp  with  his  presence  on  one  of  these  occasions ;  and 
the  visits  of  other  members  of  the  Royal  family,  and  of  the  nobility  and  foreign 
ambassadors,  were  very  frequent.  After  the  death  of  one  of  the  brothers  (James^ 
the  survivors  felt>no  pleasure  in  their  customary  excursions,  and  put  up  the  barge 
for  sale  by  auctioo,  but  bought  it  in  and  had  it  broken  up,  from  an  apprehensioa 
that  it  would  be  converted  to  a  sort  of  tavern  on  the  water.  Mr.  Shield,  the  mas- 
ter of  bis  Majesty's  band  of  musicians,  speaks  in  the  highest  terms  of  Mr.  Sharp's 
Tract  on  Vocal  Music.  The  method  proposed  by  Mr.  Sbcirp  of  hitting  tlie  discancet 
in  singing  he  considers  as  perfectly  original,  never  having  been  able  to  meet  with 
it  in  any  other  musical  treatise.  It  consists  simply  in  using  a  known  note  as  a 
sort  of  stepping  stone  to  one  unknown ;  for  instance,  if  the  student,  on  a  note  bein^ 
sounded,  cannot  readily  sound  a  third  to  it,  let  him  suppose  the  intervening  notei 
to  find  the  tone  of  a  seventh  let  him  suppose  the  octave  next  to  it ;  to  hit  a  sixth  let 
him  first  touch  softly  (or  rather  silently)  upon  the  fifths  &c.  We  shall  not  contend 
against  Mr.  Shield  that  Che  rule  is  not  original ;  but  we  believe  that  many,  perhaps 
mest,  singers  will  find  themselves  almost  instinctively  doing  something  of  the  kind 
in  practice.  It  may  be  proper  to  add  in  this  note  that  Mr.  Sharp's  musical  grati* 
fications  were  dedicated  to  devotional  purposes.  He  was  particularly  attached  ta 
sacred  music  $  and  would  frequently  walk  from  Fnlhani  to  St.  PanPs  to  attend  the 
cathedral  service.    He  would  sometimes  playfully  sign  himself  by  a  musical  pun 
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ugainst  Duelling ;  and  two  on  "  the  People's  natural  Right 
to  a  Share  in  the  Legislature,"  in  reference  both  to  American 
^and  Irish  politics.  Mr.  Sharp's  style,  as  a  writer,  was  confused 
and  inelegant,  but  his  matter  was  frequently  valuable.  He  had 
to  the  end  of  life  to  lament  the  want  of  that  early  initiation 
i^to  polite  literature  which  his  destination  for  business  had 

Jrecluded.  It  is  indeed  surprising  that  he  could  effect  all  that 
as  been  mentioned,  both  in  the  way  of  authorship  and  benevo- 
lent exertion;  for  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Mr.  Benezet  on  the 
«lave-trade,  he  remarks,  as  an  apology  for  not  writing  earlier, 
*'  I  am  really  a  sort  of  slave  myself,  being  obliged  to  employ 
«very  day  in  the  week  constantly  in  the  ordinary  business  oi  my 
office,  and  having  no  holidays  but  Sundays,  as  the  branch  that 
I  am  in  requires  more  attendance  than  any  in  the  whole  office." 
Among  the  many  subjects  to  which  we  find  Mr.  Sharp  devot- 
ing his  attention  after  his  retirement  from  the  Ordnance-office, 
one  was  the  impressment  of  seamen.  He  was  particularly  inter- 
ested in  the  well-known  case  of  Millachip,  and  published  two  or 
three  tracts  on  the  general  question.  The  Attorney-General  met 
that  case  on  the  open  ground  of  an  authorized  right  of  pressings 
a^eeably  to  the  warrant  of  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty ;  but  the 
discussion  of  the  abstract  question  was  waved  by  Lord  Mans- 
field, who  discharged  Millachip  on  a  peculiar  ground.  His 
Lordship  stated  that  "  that  was  the  first  return  to  a  writ  of  Ha- 
beas Corpus  upon  a  man's  being  impressed,  that  ever  existed." 
**  It  is  a  late  time  of  day,"  he  added,  "  never  to  have  had  a 
precedent ;  but  it  is  a  matter  of  great  consequence  to  the  public 
service  to  put  it  in  a  right  way,  mat  whoever  ought  to  be  press- 
ed may  be  pressed  without  litigation;  and  whoever  ought  not 
to  be  pressed,  and  are  pressed,  may  have  a  speedy  way  of  getting 
their  liberty."  In  the  course  of  his  exertions  on  this  subject^ 
Mr.  Sharp's  notes  record  an  interview  with  Dr.  Johnson,  in 
which  the  latter  said  that  a  liability  to  impressment  "  was  a 
condition  necessarily  attending  that  way  of  life ;  a^d  when  men 
entered  into  it  they  must  take  it  with  all  its  circumstances.." 
Mr.  Sharp  seems  to  have  been  baffled  at  the  moment  with  Br. 
Johnson's  power  of  argumentation,  but  he  did  not  therefore  re- 
linquish his  object.  Dr.  Johnson  bluntly  told  him  that  the 
cruelty,  if  any  existed,  was  solely  with  those  who  excite  atten- 
tion to  such  subjects,  and  render  men  unhappy  by  persuading 
them  they  are  so.  Mr.  Sharp  seems  to  have  alluded  to  this 
conversation  when  he  says,  in  a  manuscript  note,  after  stating 
the  arguments  just  recited ;  "  All  this  has  been  urged  to.  me 
with  such  plausible  sophistry  and  important  self-sufficiency  in  the 
speaker^  as  if  he  supposed  that  the  mere  sound  of  words  was 
capable  of  altering  the  nature  of  things;  as  if  there  were  no 
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distinction  between  good  and  evil;  but  the  circumstances  of 
persons  or  occasions  might  render  it  expedient  or  necessary  to 
practise  the  one  as  well  as  the  other.  Thus  the  tyrant's  plea 
of  neeessiiy  is  made  to  remove  all  bounds  of  law,  morality,  and 
common  right/'  Mr.  Sharp,  alluding  to  Dr.  Johnson's  argu- 
ment in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  contends  that,  "if  it  be  true  that  men 
choosing  a  sea-faring  life  do  thereby  forfeit  their  natural  rights 
and  privileges  as  Englishmen,  and  lose  the  protection  of  the 
law,  some  immediate  remedy  ought  to  be  applied  to  remove  so 
unjust  a  prcemunire  from  an  honest  and  necessary  calling."  Our 
readers  will  readily  perceive  how  impossible  it  was  for  two  men 
setting  out  on  such  different  principles  to  coalesce  in  their  con- 
clusions. The  one  viewed  the  thine  abstractedly,  the  other 
prescriptively;  the  one  as  connected  with  the  primeval  rights 
of  man ;  the  other  as  mixed  with  existing  usages  to  which  all 
parties  are  supposed  to  have  tacitly  consented.  To  this,  Mr. 
Sharp  would  probably  have  argued  in  reply  that  the  seaman  did 
not  consent  to  this  part  of  the  supposed  compact,  and  therefore 
was  not  bound  by  it.  Such  an  argument  may>  indeed,  be  car- 
ried much  too  far ;  a  man  may  not  allow  that  he  has  consented 
to  be  imprisoned  if  he  defrauds  his  creditor,  or  to  be  hanged  if 
he  commits  high  treason.  Still  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
Mr.  Sharp's  argument  was  substantially  true,  that  nothing  can 
be  '*  politically  right  which-  is  morally  wrong."  Happily,  in 
the  present^  question,  there  is  a  plain  and  easy  way  of  secur- 
ing the  intended  advantage  without  violating  the  liberty  of  the 
subject ;  namely,  by  making  it  worth  a  seaman's  while  to  enter 
the  service  by  suitable  pay  and  privileges,  as  is  done  in  many 
other  countries,  and  particularly  m  the  United  States  of  Ame- 
rica, where  impressment  is  unknown.  Taxed  as  we  are,  and 
necessarily  must  be,  we  should  not  be  reluctant  to  contribute 
our  humble  share  towards  placing  the  king's  service  on  a  level 
with  the  merchants',  or  even  to  make  it  to  object  of  compe- 
tition, in  order  to  avoid  the  impress  system,  which  certainly 
partakes  more  of  partial  duress  than  any  thing  else  known  to 
our  practicef  for  we  hardly  know  whether  we  ought  to  say — to 
our  constitution.  Mr.  Sharp  seems  to  have  given  up  the  sub- 
ject (we  know  not  on  what  account),  without  endeavouring  to 
bring  the  abstract  question  to  an  issue,  as  he  had  done  in  the 
case  of  detained  negroes.  Possibly' he  had  reason  to  suspect 
that  a  judicial  decision  might  rather  confirm  than  abolish  the 
practice  which  he  wished  to  set  aside. 

Another  highly  important  public  question,  in  which  Mr.  Sharp 
thought  it  his  duty  to  interpose  his  offices,  was  that  of  the 
American  war.  His  reputation  stood  high  in  the  Colonies,  in- 
deed much  higher  than  at  home,  on  account  of  his  efforts  in  be 

c2 
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half  of  the  negro  slaves.  Of  his  work  on  "  the  Ri^ts  of  the 
People  to  a  Share  in  the  Legislature/'  published  in  1774,  lir. 
Franklin  sent  over  250  copies  to  Amenca,  where  it  was  imme- 
diately reprinted  in  large  editions  and  at  several  different  places. 
Mr.  Sharp  was  in  consequence  led  into  a  sort  of  demi-*aficial 
communication  as  a  mediator  with  the  British  Government,  and 
had  a  variety  of  conferences  on  the  subject,  his  object  being 
the  reconciliation  of  England  with  the  Colonies,  previously  to 
any  confirmation  of  their  independence  by  foreign  powers.  The 
point  which  he  chiefly  pressed  was  *'  such  an  alteration  in  oar 
House  of  Commons* as  would  ensure  to  the  American  Colonies 
as  fair  and  equal  rights  as  those  enjoyed  by  the  several  counties 
of  England."  It  does  not  appear  from  Mr.  Sharp's  papers,  nor 
indeed  did  he  seem  to  know  himself,  who  were  his  instructors  in 
the  terms  which  he  proposed  to  the  British  Cabinet.  In  fact,  he 
had  nothing  to  show  for  his  authority,  as  far  as  can  now  be 
known,  except  certain  mysterious  and  anonymous  letters,  which^ 
however,  were  sufficient  to  prompt  him  to  e»ert  himself  in  a 
question  on  which  he  felt  most  Acutely,  and  to  his  conscientious 
opinion  respecting  which  he  had  dismterestedly  sacrificed  his 
prospects  in  life.  Mr.  Hoare,  however,  observes,  that  **  he  had 
no  sentiments  in  common  with  the  organs  of  democratical  zeal ; 
bat  was  a  strict  and  zealous  loyalist."  He  strongly  resisted 
every  effort  made  to  draw  him  over  to  range  himself  under  the 
banners  of  a  faction.    Thus  he  says  in*  one  of  his  manuscript 

notes :  "  Received  a  letter  from  my  friend ,  inviting  toe  to 

dine  with  him  to  meet  Governor  ,  in  these  terms:  *  our 

friend,  Governoi ,  would  be  happy  to  have  the  pleasure  of 

meeting  you,  and  of  deploring  with  you,  in  friendly  confidence^ 
the  misery  and  ruin  of  this  devolei  comttryj  &c."  This  sort  of 
style  was  so  displeasing  to  Mr.  Sharp  that  he  thought  it  right  to 
send  an  immediate  answer  that  "  he  was  sorry  he  could  not 
wait  on  him."  . 

Our  readers  will  have  remarked  that  there  was  throughout 
Mr.  Sharp's  character  something  of  what  may  be  called  a  med- 
dling disposition,  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  which  to 
society  must  be  measured  by  the  objects  to  which  it  extends, 
and  the  mode  in  which  it  operates.  There  cannot,  however,  be 
a  doubt  that  Mr.  Sharp's  meddling  was,  in  many  important  in- 
stances, a  great  blessing  to  the  world ;  and  his  motives  cannot  be 
impeached,  even  where  he  might  be  mistaken  in  the  objects  to 
which  he  directed  his  interposition.  One  of  these  objects,  and 
a  favourite  one  with  him,  was  reform  in  the  British  parliament. 
Accustomed  to  reason  from  abstract  principles,  and  too  much 
neglecting  the  actual'  possibilities  oi  things,  he  thought  more 
might- be  effected  by  enlarging  the  system  of  suffrage,   and 
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ahocteoing  the  4uratk>a  of  parliaments,  than  cooler  and  more 
pra/ctical  reasonera  will  be  inclined  to  allow.  He  was  ae- 
Gostosaed  to  combine  a  variety  of  topics  in  his  mind,  and  to 
cany  the  princi|^le  of  analogy  throuffhout.  Thus  he  says, 
"  My  motive  jfor  mterfering  in  political  re/brmatmi'WdiS  an  ear- 
nest desire  to  promcMte  peace  with  America^  the  two  subjects 
being  connected  with  each  othety  and  botk  with  that  of  tolerating 
sbwery  in  America*'  It  should,  however,  be  remarked  that  Mr. 
Sharp  had  not  witnessed,  as  his  survivors  have  done,  the  evil 
Qcmsequences  which  have  been  but  too  closely  linked  with  some 
of  the  popular  notions  on  parliamentary  suffrage  and  reform ; 
nor,  when  he  wrote  his  tracts  on  popular  repcesentation,  had  the 
wodd  wiiaiessed  that  diceful  revocation  iu  France-^we  might 
ajmost  say  in  £uro]pe — ^which  has  made  prudent  men  of  every 
party  £Barful  in  deUvering  any  opinion,  the  most  moderate,  that 
might  be  warped  to  the  purposes  of  faction  and  disorder.  Many 
positions  of  eminent  departed  statesmen  would,  in  the  modem 
sjbate  of  the  world,  be  highly  inflammatory  and  injurious,  which, 
when  spoken,  had  a  far  less  dangerous  tendency.  Mr.  Sharp 
often  contends  for  universal  suffrage  by  name,  but  he  means 
by  it  something  very  different  from,  what  the  phrase  now  Impotts 
ia  &e  current  acceptation.  We  were  glad  to  perceive  among 
his  memoranda  the  following  note  a{>pended  to  a  paper  sup- 
posed to  have  been  written  by  his  friend  Sir  William  Jones,  and 
entitled  "  A  Deelara£ion.of  tnose  Rights  of  the  Commonalty  of 
Gceat  Britain^  without  which  they  eannot  \>e  free,"  and  pro- 
pofiiag  universal  sufirage  in  its  fullest  sense.  **  The  author  of 
this  paper, '^  remarks  Mr.  Sharp,  ia  the  note  just  mentioned, 
"  has  not  been  aware  that  his  proposal  for  a  universal  sufira^e 
would  be  a  most  dangerous  imiovaiion  and  encroackment  on  me 
just  rig/Us  of  the  English  householders  and  responsible  burgesses, 
9iul  would  depiive  the  .state  of  their  responsibility,  in  which 
consists  the  summa^et  rnaxima  securitas  of  the  English  yr^fTti^- 
pledge,  the  very  foundation  of  the  English  constitution.'^  The 
system  o£  frOnk-pledge  seems  to  have  been  iu^Mr.  Sharp's  esti- 
mation a  security  for  every  political  blessing,  and  was  brought 
fofwazd  by  him.  on  frequent  occasions  as  a  panacea  for  every  ie- 
gidativeand  national  evil.  His  researches  mto  the  early  records 
of  Saxon  law  and  usage,  in  his  investigations  on  the  liberty  of 
the  subject,  had  led  him  to  speculate  upon  the  simple  principles 
of  omr  ancient  statistical  clarification,  and  he  wished  tor  such  a 
recurrence  to  first  elements,  that  a  tithing,  a  luindred,  &c.  should 
literaUy  be  what  their  name  imports ;  namely,  a  tithing  ten  ad- 
joiniag  houses,  and  a  hundred  ten  adjoinii^  titbings,  eacn  having 
anofficer  electedficom  their  body  calledatithingmaaorhimdreder. 
Hia  veneration?  ajso  for  die  example,  of  the  aneient  Jews  under 
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the  Divine  superintendence  strengthened  his  attachment  for  thi« 
decimal  system ;  not  duly  considering  that,  though  in  the  case 
of  a  new  government  it  might  be^  and  doubtless  was,  the  wisest 
system  to  appoint  (as  we  read  Exodus  xviii.)  "  rulers  of  thousands, 
and  rulers  oi  hundreds,  and  rulers  of  tens/'  and  to  regulate  the 
elective  franchise,  if  there  hadbeeh  one,  by  this  division;  yet  that, 
where  time  had  made  numerous  alterations  in  a  country,  where 
many  tithings  had  swelled  to  thousands,  and  thousands  dwindled 
to  units;  where  property,  rank,  and  patronage,  had  gradually- 
forsaken  their  old,  and  flowed  in  new  channels ;  innumerable 
disorders,  amounting  to  little  short  of  a  revolution,  would 
necessarily  arise  from  a  recurrence  to  the  ancient  system.  In 
theory  we  are  willing  to  allow  that  no  system  is  more,  perfect 
than  that  of  a  division  of  a  people  into  portions  of  ten  families, 
«ach  householder  being  pleagea  hy  the  other  nine,  who  became 
responsible  to  the  hundred  for  his  conduct,  a  system  of  •  watch 
and  ward  being  maintained  in  constant  rotation  by  all  the  males 
from  sixteen  or  eighteen  to  sixty.  Such  was  Mr.  Sharp's  idea, 
and  such  in  fact  is  the  basis,  though  modified  by  time,  of  our 
existing  system,  which  Mr.  Sharp  maintained  the  lord  lieute- 
nants and  sheriffs  of  counties  might  legally  reduce  to  the  actual 
decimal  theory,  and  that  it  was  their  duty  to  do  so.  But  what 
a  sweeping  demolition  would  such  a  plan  make  in  every  existing 
tenure  and  institution !  And  how  could  all  the  present  divisions, 
numerical  and  topographical,  especially  that  o{' parishes,  which 
has  become  one  of  tne  most  important,  be  adjusted  to  the  new 
standard?  If  the  elective  franchise  were  to  be  arranged  on 
this  system,  each  householder  voting  for  a  representative  in 
the  tithing,  and  each  tithing-man  for  the  representative  of 
a  larger  body,  and  these  again  voting  among  thenpiselves  for 
representatives  in  parliament,  what  would  become  of  the 
present  divisions  of  property ;  for  how  could  the  encroach- 
ments of  power  and  numbers  upon  right  be  prevented  ?  But 
we  forbear  to  take  up  the  question.  It  may  be  well  enough 
for  quietly-disposed  speculative  men  to  argue  for  this  simple 
patriarchal  system  in  their  closets ;  but  when  their  lucubrations 
once  pass  tnose  peaceful  precincts,  and  become  subjects  of 
discussion  among  the  ignorant  and  the  headstrong,  they  are 
deeply  injurious  to  society.  \ 

If  tne  great  body  of  mankind  were  all  like  Mr.  Sharp,  we  should 
not  scruple  to  leave  our  doors  open  all  the  year  round,  and  to  invest 
«ach  individual  of  a  Manchester  multitude  with  as  many  votes  as 
the  richest  landholder  in  the  realm ;  but  while  men  remain  what 
they  have  ever  been,  a  recurrence  to  first  principles,  in  ques- 
tions of  this  sort,  is  always  dangerous,  and  often  fatal ;  and  we 
may  add,  must  necessarily  be  in  the  end  ineffectual,  because  the 
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^actuations  of  population  and  property » and  the  different  talents^ 
capacities,  and  moral  qualities,  of  men,  wiU  render  an  arrange*^ 
ment  which  is  the  most  perfect  to-day,  imperfect  to-morrow  ^ 
so  that  to  keep  the  actual  state  of  things  conformable  to  the 
beau  idealf  we  must  be  constantly  recurring  to  a  new  agrarian 
diyigion  (for  it  ultimately  comes  to  this),  and  must  render  the 
acquisition  of  property  the  legal  signal  for  participation  and 
plunder.  It  is  of  course  superfluous  to  say  that  the  just  and 
benevolent  subject  of  these  paees  did  not  mean  any  thing  of  thia 
kind ;  we  are  only  speaking  of  what  must  be  the  almost  neces-^ 
sary  effect  of  his  principles,  if  carried  fully  into  practice.  The 
sum  of  the  whole  is  this :  if  the  representation  of  a  country  is 
founded  on  a  mere  numerical  division^  each  householder  havings 
a  vote  either  immediately  for  h  representative,  or  for  a  delegate^ 
who  is  to  be  the  .proxy  for  the  titning  or  hundred  in  choosing^ 
a  representative,  one  of  the  two  following  effects  must  ensue.. 
If  each  voter  is  uninfluenced  in  his  choice,  the  parliament  so 
chosen  will,  it  is  true,  represent  the  nation  numerically;  but  aa 
the  number  of  thepooris  in  every  country  vastly  greater  than  that 
of  the  rich,  there  will  be  no  security  for  the  rights  of  property  > 
the  master  will  fall  a  prey  to  his  workihen,  the  landholder  be 
•  outvoted  by  his  tenants,  and  all  the  burdens  of  the  community 
fall  on  those  whose  superior  diligence,  talents,  and  good  con«^ 
duct,  have  enabled  them  to  realize  property ;  while  the  indolent 
and  vicious,  by  constantly  outnumbering  them,  will  unjustly^ 
share  the  spoils.  Such  was  the  case  during  the .  French  revo- 
lution. But  if  it  be  said  that  even  if  such  a  case  *dccur,  it  will 
soon  adjust  itself,  for  that  in  the  long  run  the  master  will  ne-- 
cessarily  influence  his  labourers,  and  the  landlord  his  taiants^ 
80  that  though  the  suffrages  are  nominally  numerical,  they  must 
be  regulated  in  fact  by  the  rank,  wealth,  and  influence  of  the, 
parties,  then  we  reply,  that  the  system  is  reduced  to  what  it 
actually  is  at  present  in  our  country,  and  that  nothing  whatever 
is  gained  in  point  of  general  freedom  by  the  enlargement  of 
the  nominal  franchise.  And  here,  ultimately,  hinges  the  whole 
question,  the  details  of  which  we  leave  our  readers  to  follow  up 
at  their  leisure. 

We  return  from  the  political  part  of  Mr.  Sharp's  character  ta 
his  exertions  in  behalf  of  the  African  race  ;  where  we  meet  hiuk 
with  far  greater  pleasure  than  in  the  regions  of  controversial* 
politics.  His  efforts  did  not  cease  with  Uie  decision  Of  the  case 
of  the  negro  Somerset ;  for  a  motion  having  been  made  in  Par-* 
liament,  and  nearly  carried^  to  legalize  slavery  in  England,  ac- 
cording to  the  hint  thrown  out  to  the  West  India  party  by 
Lord  Mansfield,  it  became  necessary  for  Mr.  Sharp  to  use  re- 
newed diligence,  and  to  employ  every  practicable  means  forpre^* 
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Tenting  such  an  evil.  He  had  also  begun  to  enlarge  his  views 
on  the  general  question  of  slavery,  as  well  as  of  the  slave  traieb^ 
and  to  consider  the  feasibility  of  their  extinction  in  all  o«r 
colonies.  For  several  years  he  was  unwearied  in  embradu^ 
every  possible  opportunity  of  impressing  his  sentiments  vsposk 
every  person  of  influence  to  whom  he  could  obtain  acfeess^ 
especially  the  dignitaries  of  the  established  church.  Thus  he 
writes  in  the  year  1779 :  "  Memorandum — ^This  spring  I  have 
at  different  times  had  the  honour  of  conversing  with  twenty-^ 
two  out  of  the  twenty-six  Archbishops  ahd  Bishops  on  tne 
subject  of  the  slave  trade,  during  the  time  that  the  African  af-* 
fairs  were  under  the  consideration  of  the  House  of  Commons^'*^ 
He  adds  a  circumstance  highly  to  the  credit  of  the  episcopal 
bench^  at  a  time  when  the  public  at  large  were  so  little  inform^ 
ed  upon,  or  interested  in^  the  question ;  namely,  that  out  of  all 
the  Archbishops  and  Bishops  whom  he  consulted,  he -met 
with  none  who  did  not  concur  with  him  in  his  sentiments  on  the 
liiubject  of  their  interview.  It  would  be  impracticable  in  this 
slight  sketch  to  trace  Mr.  Sharp's  subsequent  proceedings, 
which  now  began  to  be  identified  with  those  of  many  other 
eminent  men  who  associated  for  the  purpose*  of  abolishing  the 
slave  trade,  and  mitigating  the  horrors,  if  not  extirpating  the 
existence,  of  slavery.  The  record  of  these  transactions  be- 
longs to  the  history  of  the  nation  and  of  humanity^  and  is. 
readily  accessible  to  every  reader.  Few  things  could  appear 
more  hopeless  at  one  time  than  the  abolition  (at  least  in  any 
reasonable  period)  of  the  slave  trade ;  but  a  virtuous  associa^ 
tion  of  disinterested  and  persevering  philanthropists,  uhimaiely 
triumphed  over  every  difficulty,  leaving  a  lesson  of  great  polki- 
^  importance,  that  where  a  measure  is  really  founded  in  trutb^ 
jaistice,  and  Christian  duty,  it  requires  only  time  and  prudetice 
to  effect  its  accomplishment.  We  shall  merely  say  farther,  that 
throughout  the  whole  of  that  arduous  conflict,  from  the  first 
ineeting  of  a  little  knot  of  private  gentlemen,  till  the  final  and 
triumphant  event  twenty  years  after,  Mr.  Sharp  was  ever  at 
his  post  among  the  most  prompt,  unwearied,  and  munifitsent 
agents  in  that  memorable  consummation. 

The  establishment  of  the  colony  at  Sierra  Leone,,  being  more 
immediately  Mr.  Sharp's  own  individual  project,  and  a  favourite 
object  of  his  labours,  will  require  a  somewhat  larger  notice^ 
which  it  well  deserves,  not  only  from  the  singular  nature  of  that 
settlement,  butfron^  the  misrepresentations  which  the  interested 
artifices  of  the  anti-abolition  party  have  thrown  around  every 
thing  connected  with  ^ts  history.  Mr.  Hoare,  from  having  ac- 
cess to  a  vast  body  of  documents,  public  and  private,  connected 
with  the  colony^  and  not  generally  known,  has  been  enabled,  ia 
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the  memoirs  before  us^  to  present  a  hiehly  mterestinff,  and,  a» 
far  as  we  can  judge,  correct^  account  of  the  oricin  and  progress- 
of  a  settlement;  wnieh  has  become  of  greater  value  than  ever  to 
Africa,  as  the  depot  for  re-cs^turednegroes^  who,  being  liberated 
by  the  operation  of  the  laws,  find  here  an  asylum  from  the  slave 
merchants,  and  are  instructed  in  the  simple  arts  of  life,  and  the 
doctrines  and  practice  of  our  holy  religion. 

About  the  year  1786,  Mr.  Sharp  began  to  be  occupied  in 
humanely  endeavouring  to  remedy  an  inconvenience  which  had 
arisen  out  of  his  own  benevolent  exertions  in  behalf  of  the 
African  slaves ;  for  many  having  been  brought  over  to  England,, 
and  the  decision  in  the  case  of  ^merset  bemg  generally  known^ 
great  numb^s  were  found  in  the  streets  of  London,  who  having 
now  no  masters  to  support  them,  and  being  unaccustomed  to 
any  regular  calling,  flocked  round  Mr.  Sharp  for  advice  and 
assistance.  Viewing  them  as  orphans,  who  had  some  title  to 
his  care,  he  supplied  their  wants  as  far  as  his  resources  would 
allow ;  but  their  number  having  at  length  a(!mounted  to  some 
hundreds,  and  Mr.  Sharp  having  several  private  pensioners 
already  living  on  his  bounty,  he  found  it  necessary  to  determine 
on  some  regular  project  for  the  support  of  these  unfortunate 
outcasts.  H%  at  length  resolved  On  sending  thesti  to  a  suitable 
spot  in  Africa,  where,  once  landed,  under  a  proper  leader  and 
with  implements  of  husbandry  in  their  hands,  they  might  sooa 
provide  f(»r  their  own  wants.  The  proposition  seems  to  have 
been  first  suggested  to  Mr.  Sharp  by  the  negroes  themselves^ 
who  had  been  informed  that  Sierra  Leone  would  be  a  desirable 
spot  for  the  purpose.  Difficult  as  was  the  project  of  forming^ 
a  free  settlement,  composed  of  men  of  ungoverned  passions,, 
unused  to  municipal  regulations,  and  whose  only  lessons  had 
been  stripes,  Mr.  Sharp  did  not  hesitate  to  embrace  it  as  the 
best  and  only  means  which  the  circumstances  of  the  case  al- 
lowed*  He  accordingly  drew  up  a  simple  code  of  laws  and 
regulations  for  the  colony,  on  his  favourite  plan  of  decimal  di- 
vision, with  frank-pledge,  and  watch  and  ward ;  and  somewhat 
more  than  four  hundred  negroes  went  out,  with  about  sixty  Eu- 
ropeans, chiefly  women,N  to  take  possession  of  the  settlement. 
Government  agreed  to  give  12/.  per  head  for  each  ne^ro  carried 
out.  On  their  arrival  at  Sierra  Leone  a  grant  of  land,  of  consider- 
able eS^tent,  was  purchased  for  their  use,  and  it  was  hoped  that  in 
a-short  time  the  colony  might  subsist  on  its  own  resources.  But 
a  variety  of  adverse  occurrences  delayed  the  fulfilment  of  this 
expeetatioD.  The  iieg;roes  were  very  generally  unhealthy  during^ 
the  voyage,  owing  chiefly  to  the  effects  of  intemperance,  (Go- 
vemmei^  haviii^lLindly,  but  unwisely^  granted  theM  an  allow- 
aaee  of  msn)  and  to  oiaoTders  brought  with  them  on  board.. 
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In  consequence  of  some  unavoidable  delays  in  setting  sail,  ^^ 
were  landed  in  the  rainy  season,  and  a  great  portion  of  them  in. 
consequence  died  by  exposure  to  the  weather,  before  good 
order  and  discipline  could  be  established  among  them.  The 
survivors  built  a  small  town,  and,  after  the  first  year,  no  parti- 
cular mortality  occurred.  During  this  time  they  gradually 
improved  in  their  circumstances,  and  were  able  to  supply  them-  - 
selves  with  food.  But  just  as  the  colony  began  to  prosper,  and 
it  was  hoped  would  soon  be  beyond  the  reach  of  ojrdinary  ciatsual- 
ties,  a  neighbouring  chief,  whose  town  had  been  burned  by 
the  marines  and  crew  of  an  English  ship  of  war,  sent  notice  to 
the  colonists  that  he  intended  to  retaliate  upon  their  settlement 
the  injuries  which  he  had  received ;  which  he  accordingly  did 
three  days  after.  The  settlers,  having  no  resource,  were  obliged 
to  abandon  their  homes  and  plantations,  and  were  scattered  in 
every  direction.  Many,  indeed,  had  emigrated  or  deserted  long 
before,  some  of  whom  had  gone  over  to  tne  slave  factors,  or  on 
board  slave  vessels,  contrary  to  the  fundamental  law  of.  the 
4settlement,  which  admitted  of  no  slave  transactions,  and  was 
founded  expressly  with  a  view  to  open  the  way  to  a  more'ho- 
nourable  species  of  commerce,  and  to  lay  a  basis,  if  possible, 
for  the  ultimate  civilization  of  the  Awican  continent.  Mr. 
Sharp's  grief  at  these  untoward  events  may  be  easily  conjec- 
tured ;  but  they  did  not  damp  his  ardour,  or  restrain  his  libe- 
rality. He  appears  to  have  sacrificed  on  this  colony  at  different 
times,  from  his  own  purse,  not  much  short  of  two  thousand 
pounds,  besides  the  large  sums  which  he  obtained  from  Govern- 
ment and  private  benefactors. 

But  far  the  greatest  obstacle  with  which  the  colony  had  to 
contend,  was  the  hostility  of  the  slave  traders,  who  misrepre- 
sented its  object,  and  enaeavoured  to  draw  on  it  the  suspicions 
of  the  neighbouring  chiefs.  It  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty 
the  settlers  could  procure  even,  the  transmission  of  a  letter  to 
England.  At  home  also  every  effort  was  made  by  the  anti- 
abc^itionist  party  to  prejudice  both  the  public  and  Government 
against  the  settlement.  The  breaking  out  of  the' war  with 
rrance  was  also  a  serious  evil  to  the  infant  colony,  as  it  im- 
peded its  commerce,  and  increased  the  expenses  of  maintaining 
it,  besides  subjecting  its  ships  to  capture,  and  the  settlement 
itself,  as  shortly  after  happened,  to  invasion  and  destruction. 

The  difficulties,  especially  of  a  pecuniary  kind,  which  en- 
vironed the  project,  becoming  at  length  too  serious  for  Mr. 
Sharp  to  contend  with  single-handed,  he  determined  to  form, 
if  possible,  a  chartered  company,  the  objects  of  which  should 
be  to  encourage  civilization  among  the  natives,  to  cultivate  the 
soil  by^Tiee  labour,  and  abjuring  all  slave  transactions,  to  cherish 
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die  arte  of  peace,  to  promote  commerce,  to  introduce  the  mild 
laws  of  England,  and  to  open  schools  for  the  moral,  religious, 
and  political  benefit  of  the  neighbouring  tribes.  After  a  ra- 
riety  of  obstacles,  and  much  loss  of  time,  arising  chiefly  from 
the  misrepresentations  made  to  Government,  the  charter  was  at 
length  obtained,*and  a  company  formed.  It  was  not,  however, 
without  much  reluctance  that  Mr.  Sharp  consented  to  this  ar- 
rangement ;  for  his  favourite  object  having  been  to  found  "  the 
freest  government  in  the  world,"  all  the  officers  of  which  should 
be  elected,  and  all  the  laws  and  usages  settled,  by  the  inhabi- 
tants themselves,  subject  to  no  control  but  that  of  the  Crown 
of  Great  Britain,  he  could  not  feel  very  willing  to  transfer  the 
colony  to  a  commercial  company,  who  would  of  course  appoint 
their  owa  local  agents,  and  take  into  their  own  hands  the  entire 
internal,  as  well  as  external,  management  of  their  factory. 

An  officer  from  the  newly-formed  company  having  arrived 
on  the  spot  about  twelve  months  after  the  dispersion  of  the 
settlers,  succeeded  in  collecting  a  number  of  the  fugitives,  and 
with  them  took  possession  of  a  site  of  ground,  about  two  miles 
irom  the  scene  of  the  conflagration,  which  they  began  to  clear, 
and  to  plant  with  yams  and  cassada.  The  party  amounted  only  to 
sixty-four ;  but  they  were  soon  reinforced  by  more  than  a  hun- 
dred Europeans,  and  eleven  hundred  blacks.  The  latter  were 
loyalists  from  North  America,  who  having  acquired  their  li- 
berty by  joining  the  British  standard  during  the  American  war, 
were  found  at  its  close  unprovided  for,  and  were  humanely 
taken  up  by  the  new  company,  with  the  assistance  of  Govern- 
ment, rhe  whole  body  of  settlers  now  returned  to  the  spot 
from  which  the  first  party  had  been  expelled,  and  which  was  by 
this  time  quite  over-grown  with  brushwood.  Streets  were  im- 
mediately marked  out,  and  temporary  huts  erected;  but  the 
rainy  season  proving  extremely  unhealthy,  great  numbers  died, 
as  in  the  former  expedition,  before  adequate  arrangements  could 
be  made  for  their  accommodation.  The  place  was  called  Free- 
town ;  it  was  built  in  a  regular  form ;  it  enjoyed  the  advantages 
of  salubrious  air,  good  water,  and  an  excellent  harbour,  and 
was  soon  adorned  with  a  church,  a  hospital,  wharfs,  warehouses, 
and  residences  for  the  company's  officers. 

The  rainy  season  of  1793  was  less  fatal  than  the  former;  the 
health  of  the  colony  had  greatly  improved ;  the  schools  were 
.  attended  by  the  children  of  the  settlers  to  the  number  of  three 
hundred ;  and  both  trade  and  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  were 
making  such  respectable  advances,  that  towards  the  close  of  the 
year  preparations  were  made  for  sending  to  England  a  cargo  of 
African  produce,  collected  by  the  Company's  vessels  along  the 
coast.     But  the  ship  accidentally  taking  fire^r  the  whole  cargo 
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was  consumed^  to  the  amouat  of  15,000/.  Ifor  was  this,  the 
i^everest  loss  which  the  Company  had  to  endure ;  for  in  the  year 
1794  the  settlement  was  pillaged  by  the  revolutionary  French, 
and  almost  entirely  consumed,  under  circumstances  not  easily 
to  be  paralleled  among  civilized  nations.  The  attacking  squadcoa 
being  far  superior  in  force  to  any  thing  which  the  settlers  had 
to  brmg  against  it,  it  was  at  once  agreed,  that  to  resist  would 
<mly  occasion  an  idle  waste  of  lives,  and  might  render  the  terms 
of  capitulation  less  favourable.  The  colours  were  therefore 
immediately  struck;  but,  notwithstanding  the  invaders  took 
peaceable  possession,  they  committed  the  greatest  outrages, 
the  Commodore  declaring,  that  if  the  seamen  a^d  soldiers 
were  disposed  to  plunder,  ne  could  not  preveikt  them ;  and  add- 
ing, that  it  was  their  intention  to  bum  every  house  in  the  place 
belonging  to  Englishmen.  The  Governor  used  every  argument 
to  dissuade  him  from  his  purpose,  particularly  pleadmg  the  hu- 
mane and  charitable  nature  of  the  establishment;  to  which  he 
received  no  other  reply  than,  "  Citoyen,  cela  pent  bien  4trey  mais 
encore  vaus  dies  AngLoisV'  Tlie  result  was,  that  every  thin^ 
moveable,  which  could  be  of  use  to  the  invaders,  was  seizecC 
and  the  remainder  burned  or  otherwise  destroyed.  The  books 
of  the  Company  were  scattered  about  and  defaced ;  and  if  they 
bore  any  resemblance  to  Bibles,  they  were  torn  and  trampled 
upon.  The  farms  of  the  settlers,  which  were  many  of  them  at 
E^ome  distance  from  Freetown,  did  net  escape.  The  church, 
although  the  Commodore  had  given  his  word  it  should  be  pre- 
served, was  pillaged  and  then  burned ;  as  were  also  tlie  shops, 
houses,  public  buildings,  and  several  small  vessels  in  the  hair«> 
bour.  A  vessel  laden  with  a  cargo  of  10,000/.  arriving  £com 
England  at  the  time  of  these  occurrences  was  also  captured; 
nor  would  the  invading  Commodore  even  allow  her  letters  or 
dispatches  to  be  landea.  To  aggravate  the  affliction,  the  Com- 
modore left  the  crew  of  the  captured  vessel  to  be  maintained 
by  the  alreaidy  exhalusted  colony,  having  refused  to  comply  with 
the  earnest  solicitations  made  for  provisions  and  other  neces- 
saries, except  to  a  very  partial  and  limited  extent*  A  few  weeks 
after,  two  of  the  Company's  trading  viessels  were  captured  by 
the  same  squadron  on  their  passage  down  the  coast ;  the  crews 
of  which  were  left  on  shore ;  and  many  of  them  finding  their 
way  to  Sierra  Leone,  added  to  the  general  calamity.  Ibe  ex- 
tent of  these  losses  was  computed  s^  40,000Z.  exclusive  of  the 
buildings  destroyed,  which  had  cost  15^000/.  more. 

The  Company  met  these  disasters  with  fortitude;  and  so 
great  were  their  exertions  in  supplying  the  wants  of  the  settlers, 
that  the  next  four  years  proved  the  most  prosperous  in  the 
asnals  of  the  colony^  previojUs  to  its  surrender  to  the  Crown* 
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Mr.  Skarp  Beexan  now  to  have  found  that  some  of  his  theoretical 
q>eculation8  were  bat  ill  adapted  for  the  actual  condition  of 
Iraman  nature.     He  had  hitherto  opposed  the  erection  of  forta 
in  the  colony;  but  their  necessity  oeine  at  length  too  forcibly 
demonstrated,  he  was  obliged  to  yield  his  opinion  to  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  case.    A  variety  of  internal  aiscontents  in  the 
settlement;  cadsed  by  the  ignorance,  and  discordant  views  of 
the  different  classes  of  inhabitants,  and  the  insubordination  of 
some  of  the  tithingmen  and  hundreders,  who  wished  to  be  above 
all  control,  having  pointed  out  the  necessity  of  a  more  efficient 
force  in  the  local  government,  the  Company  found  it  necessary 
to  apply  for  an  enlarged  charter,  giving  them  power  to  appoint 
a  Governor  and  Council,  with  authonty  to  exercise  criminal 
jurisdiction.     In  the  mean  time  a  rebellion  had  arisen  in  the 
colony,  which,  however,  was  suppressed  by  the  opportune  arri- 
val of  a  vessel  from  England,  having  five  hundred  and  fifty 
Maroons  on  board,  with  a  detachment  of  soldiers.     Parliament 
on  several    occasions   furnished    considerable   sums  for    the 
aaisrstance  of  the  struggling  colony,  which  was  considered,  in  a 
variety  of  ways,  a  subject  of  national  importance.  These  grants 
supported  the  efforts  of  the  Company  for  some  time,  but  were 
too  precarious  in  their  nature  to  be  relied  upon.    Under  all  the 
circumstances,  therefore;  of  the  case,  it  was  considered  expedient 
by  the  Company  to  surrender  their  rights  to  the  Crown,  which 
was  done  by  Act  of  Parliament  in  1807. 

It  would  be,  however,  too  much  to  say  that  the  project  wholly 
failed.  In  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  it  is  true,  Mr.  Sharp  and 
his  coadjutors  were  considerable  losers  ;  but  the  benefit  ol  their 
exertions  to  Africa  was  a  counterpoise  of  no  inconsiderable 
weight.  They  had  rescued,  and  provided  for,  the  discarded  slaves 
who  infested  our  streets,  as  well  as  those  from  North  America^ 
whom  this  country  had  undertaken  to  assist ;  they  had  opened 
a  path  to  civilization  and  social  improvement  in  Africa ;  they 
hsid  instructed  considerable  numbers  of  the  natives  ;  they  had 
difiused  the  blessings  of  religion  and  freedom  wherever  they 
had  access ;  and  above  all,  they  had  maintained  a  station  which 
enabled  them  to  ascertain  the  real  nature  of  the  slave-trade,  and 
thus  to  expose  to  the  world,  and  particularly  to  the  British  le- 
gislature, the  numerous  and  disgraceful  artifices  by  which  the 
slave  interest  had  so  longcontriyed  to  conceal  and  defend  their 
atrocious  proceedings.  The  Company  were  thus,  in  point  of 
fact,  the  real  abolitionists  of  that  unholy  traffic,  which  needed 
only  to  be  known  to  be  execrated.  Their  settlement  has  since 
been  of  ^till  greater  utility,  as  a  focus  for  the  efforts  made  to 
suppress  the  slave-trade,  the  actual  extinction  of  which  is  far 
from   having  followed  its   legal  abolition.      The   trade    and 
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prospects  of  the  colony  are  at  present  highly  favourable,  not-* 
withstanding  the  mendacious  statements  which  are  invented 
and  insertedin  our  public  journals  by  the  anti-abolition  faction* 
There  are  now  more  than  2000  children  in  the  Free  town  and 
country  schools.  '  The  population  consists  of  about  10,000  per- 
sons, of  whom'  two  thirds  are  liberated  negroes*  These  enjoy 
the  advantages  of  Christian  instruction ;  and  are  stated,  on  the^ 
most  respectable  authority,  to  have  made  not  only  a  rapid,  but 
an  almost  incredible  improvement  in  moral  and  social  order. 
The  number  of  marriages  has  very  greatly  increased ;  and  a  va- 
riety of  virtuous  and  disinterested  projects  are  supported  by  the 
inhabitants.  Vast  numbers  of  the  negroes,  after  due  instruction 
and  examination,  have  been  balptized,  of  whom  a  large  part  evi- 
dence by  their  conduct  that  their  change  of  faith  is  far  more 
than  a  nominal  profession.  A  considerable  number  of  adult 
negroes  attend  the  schools ;  and  one  clergyman  alone  reckons, 
we  believe,  some  hundreds  among  his  regular  and  hopeful  com- 
municants. '*  Friendly  building  societies,''  benefit  societies^ 
with  Bible  and  missionary  institutions,  have  also  taken  deep 
root  in  the  colony.  Industry  is  carefully  inculcated ;  and  the 
greatest  attention  is  paid,  not  only  to  husbandry,  but  to  the 
making  of  roads,  the  erection  of  public  buildings,  &c.  And 
all  this  among  men  who  have  but  recently  been  rescued  from  the 
holds  of  slave-vessels — men  unknown  to  each  other,  speaking 
different  languages,  and  in  every  stage  of  ignorance  and  bar- 
barism. Such  are  the  transmuting  effects  of  affectionate  and 
judicious  instruction,  grounded  on  the  basis  of  pure  Chris- 
tianity. 

Our  limits  warn  us  to  condense  the  remaining  occurrences  of 
Mr.  Sharp's  life  into  a  few  passing  notices.  His  efforts  to  pro- 
mote episoepacy  in  North  America  have  already  been  alluded 
to.  At  theconclusion  of  the  American  war,  this  apostolic  in- 
stitution of  the  Christian  church  seemed  about  to  cease  in  the 
revolted  colonies ;  but  Mr.  Sharp  having  urged  the  importance 
of  keeping  Up  the  regular  succession,  and  employing  properly 
ordained  clergymen,  overtures  were  made  to  the  Englisn  bench,, 
and,  after  a  lengthened  negociatibn,  and  the  removal  of  a  variety 
of  obstacles,  two  bishops  elect,  from  America,  were  introduced, 
by  Mr.  Sharp  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  received 
consecration. 

Mr.  Sharp  was  a  cordial  friend  and  active  member  of  many 
charitable  institutions ;  he  joined  the  elder  **  Bible  Society,'* 
since  called,  **  The  Naval  and  Military  Bible  Society,"  at  or 
soon  after  its  formation  in  1780.  His  notes,  as  far  back  as  1785,. 
show  that  he  regularly  attended  the  meetings  of  the  Society  for 
Propagating  the  Gospel.    Of  the  Bible  Society,  he  may  be  con- 
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Bidered  the  father,  having  presided  at  the  meeting  for  its  forma- 
tion; a  circumstance  the  more  unusual,  as  he  uniformly  de- 
clined the  honour  of  taking  the  chair,  even  in  a  committee. 
Mr.  Clarkson  says  that  he  had  attended  above  seven  hundred 
committee  and  sub-committee  meetings,  with  Mr.  Sharp,  at 
none  of  which  could  he  be  prevailed  on  to  preside.  The  so- 
ciety for  opposing  the  slave-trade  elected  him  their  perpetual 
chairman ;  but  though  he  frequented  the  meetings  regularly  for 
twenty  years,  and  signed  the  papers  as  officifu  chairman,  he 
never,  in  a  single  instance,  could  be  induced  to  occupy  the  post 
of  honour.  Perhaps  there  was  somewhat  of  whim  mixed  with 
the  delicacy  and  modesty  of  Mr.  Sharp  in  matters  of  this  kind. 
Of  the  "  African  Institution,"  he  was  one  of  the  first  direc- 
tors ;  and  of  the  "  Protestant  Union,"  the  founder .  and  firm 
friend,  from  an  opinion  that  Catholic  emancipation,  so  called, 
was  not  necessary  to  religious  freedom,  and  that  it  would  prove 
dangerous  to  the  welfare  of  our  church  and  state. 

Of  the  private  character  of  Mr.  Sharp,  the  facts  which  we 
have  detailed  will  have  impressed  a  general  outline.  Notwith- 
standiag  his  studious  habits,  and  the  weighty  business  which 
rested  upon  him,  he  constantly  possessed  an  even  cheerfulness 
of  temper.  His  conduct  and  character  were  simple  and  unaf- 
fected. Like  many  other  great  men,  he  was  reiharkably  attached 
to  the  company  of  children,  among  whom  his  ready  pencil,  his 
cheerful  tabor  and  pipe,  his  unconstrained  playfulness,  and  his 
interesting  conversation,  rendered  him  an  unusual  favourite.  In 
the  respective  families  of  his  relations  he  regularly  attended, 
and  generally  read,  the  morning  and  evening  prayers  from  the 
liturgy.  He  was  a  constant  attendant  at  church,  and  never 
omitted  any  opportunity  of  receiving  the  sacrament;  but  his 
devotion  was  perfectly  simple  and  unostentatious.  In  his  youth, 
he  was  the  intimate  friend  of  Sir  William  Jones ;  and  when  that 
eminent  man  was  departing  for  India,  Mr,  Sharp,  in  their  fare- 
well interview,  remarked  to  him,  '^  We  have  conversed  together 
on  many  subjects ;  but  we  have  not  yet  spoken  on  the  most  ma- 
terial one,  our  reliance  on  the  will  of  our  Creator  in  all  things. 
You  are  leaving  us  for  India.  I  have  drawn  up  a  collection  of 
prayers ;  suffer  me  to  present  it  to  you,  and  to  entreat  that  when 

Jou  are  far  removed  from  me,  you  will  adopt  the  use  of  it."  Mr. 
ones  replied  that  the  request  was  **  highly  gratifying  to  him," 
adding,  that  *'  he  was  glad  to  say  that  he  was  himself  constant  in 
prayer" 

Mr.  Sharp's  death  was  preceded  by  a  considerable  declension 
of  his  faculties.  He  was,  in  fact,  to  use  a  curreint  term,  super' 
annuated;  but  his  piety,  benevolence,  and  placidity,  never  for- 
sook hinu     He  expired  July  6,  1813^  aged  seventy-eight.    He 
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was  buried  in  hh  &mily  vaiilt  at  Fulkam ;  but  a  monament  waft 
erected  to  his  memory  in  Westminster  Abbey,  by  the  African 
Institution ;  and  numerous  other  societies  and  individuals  poured 
fortii  their  eulogies  and  regrets  for  his  loss. 

A  word  or  two  respecting  his  writings,  and  we  have  done* 
Of  his  political  publications^  we  have  incidentally  spoken,  as 
well  as  of  his  works  on  -slavery,  and  the  slave-trade.  We  shall 
therefore  confine  ourselves  to  the  two  works  on  which  Mr; 
Sharp's  chief  reputation  as  a  scholar  must  rest;  namely,  hift 
**  Remarks  on  the  Use  of  the  Definitive  Article  in  the  Greek 
Text  of  the  New^  Testament,"  and  his  *'  Grammatical  Rules  of 
the  Hebrew  Laiiguage."  The  volume  before  us  contains  a  highly 
valuable  chapter  by  the  Bishop  of  St.  David's,  on  Mr.  Sharp's 
Biblical  criticisms,  in  reference  to  these  two  works.  His  Lord-- 
«hip  remarks : 

'<  *  Mr.  Granville  Sharp  was  learned  In  languages  from  principle,  not 
from  curiosity,  or  the  mere  pleasure  of  literary  research.  His  objects 
in  the  study  of  Hebrew  and  Greek  were,  exclusively,  the  love  of  truth, 
the  glory  of  God,  atid  the  good  of  his  fellow  creatures.  No  man's  mind 
was  ever  less  actuated  by  vanity  and  ambition.  He  was  singul^ly  for* 
tunate  in  the  application  of  his  learning  to  the  illustration  of  the  ori- 
ginal languages  of  Scripture.  His  doctrines  of  the  Greek  article,  and 
of  the  Hebrew  conversive  Fau,  and  of  other  particularities  of  the  He- 
brew language,  thojigh  pot  unknown  to  scholars  before  his  time,  had  all 
the  merit  of  discovery,  and  more  than  that  merit,  in  the  valuable  use 
which  he  made  of  them.  His  most  decided  belief  of  the  Supreme  Di- 
vinity of  Christ,  and  his  ardent  zeal  to  maintain  the  doctrine  against 
Jewish  and  Socinian  objections,  made  him  a  critic  and  philologer,  and 
led  him  to  those  grammatical  principles  and  analogies  so  decisive  in 
their  result  that  Jews  and  Socinians  cannot  misconstrue  or  dispute  thero^ 
without  denying  the  most  direct  and  acknowledged  usages  of  grammar. 

"  *  His  doctrine  of  the  Greek  article  was  violently  opposed  by  So- 
cinian writerS)  but  without  the  least  injury  to  his  principle,  and  with  a 
strong  presumption  in  its  favour ;  for  such  a  violence  of  opposition 
would  never  have  been  excited  by  any  publication  which  had  not  struck 
St  the  vitals  of  Socinian  unbelief.  The  ample  confirmation  which  it 
has  received  from  the  concurrent  interpretation  of  all  the  ancient  Greek 
fathers  of  the  Church,  in  Dr.  Wordsworth's  elaborate  and  candid  work, 
has  given  it  a  stability  which  may  bid  defiance  to  all  the  sophistry  em- 
ployed against  it. 

^<  <  It  is  no  longer  a  question,  whether  the  rule  proposed  is  capable 
of  the  application  which  has  been  given  it,  or  whether  the  chief  pas- 
sages, to  which  it  has  been  applied  by  Mr.  Sharp  (Eph.  v.  5,  Tit.  ii.  13, 
2  Pet.  i.  1,)  will  admit  the  sense  which  the  rule  requires ;  for  the  only 
sense  in  which  the  Greek  fathers  understand  that  important  passage  for 
instance,  Tit.  ii.  13,  is  that  which  is  ascribed  to  it  by  Mr.  Sharp.  It 
appears,  also,  from  Dr.  Wordsworth's  investigation  of  fiie  subject,  that 
the  various  forms  of  expression  contained  in  the  passages  relative  to  the 
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Dtvinfty  of  Ciirist,  which  are  the  subject  of  the  rule,  were  constantly 
nsed  by  Greek' writers,  from  tkerAnt  century  to -the  latest  period  of  the 
Greek  language,  in  thie  sense  required  by  the  rule ;  and  that  that  was 
the  uniform  doctrine  of  all  the  ancient  churches/^'     (P.  500, 501 .) 

The  learned  •preld.te  proceeds  to  vindicate  Mr.  Sharp's  rule 
against  some  minor  objections  which  have  been  made  to  it.  The 
cfcig/"  objections,  our  readers  are  aware,  were  long  ago  answered  in 
a  variety  of  quarters ;  particularly  by  Dr.  Wordsworth,  Dr.  Mid- 
dleton  (now  Bishop  of  Calcutta),  and  by  the  Bishop  of  St.  David's, 
in  his  "  Evidence  of  the  Divinity  of  Christ,  from  the  literal  In- 
terpretation of  Scripture."  His  Lordship,  in  the  chapter  be- 
fore us,  has  given  an  elegant  summary  or  Mr.  Sharp's  rule,  di- 
vested of  that  awkward,  and  sometimes  almost  unintelligible 
diction,  in  which  the  author  was  accustomed  to  convey  his  ideas. 
Mr.  Sharp!8  rule  ought,  however,  to  have  been  given  by  Mr. 
Hoare,  at  length,  in  his  own  words,  in  the  course  of  the  vo- 
lume ;  indeed,  it  ought  almost  to  have  been  engraven  on  his 
tomb,  as  a  memorial  of  the  aid  rendered  by  him  to  the  cause  of 
sacred  literature.  The  Bishop  of  St.  David's  gives  it  in  sub- 
staace,  as  follows :  "  When  two  personal  nouns,  of  the  same 
case,  are  connected  by  the  copulative  xai,  if  the  former  has  the 
definitive  article,  and  tiie  latter  has  not,  they  both  belong  to  the 
-same  person,"  By  the  phrase,  "  personal  nouns,"  his  Lordship 
intends  to  convey  what  Mr.  Sharp  explains,  in  a  circumlocu- 
tory parenthesis,  in  the  original  mle,  as  follows  :  **  Nouns,  either 
^mbstantire  or  adjective,  or  participles,  of  personal*  description 
respecting  office,  dignity,  affinity,  or  connexion,  and  attributes, 
properties,  or  qualities,  good  or  ill/'  Mr.  Sharp  adds,  in  the  ori- 
ginal two  subordinate  specifications,  not  noticed  in  his  Lord- 
aiip's  abridgment :  this  is,  **  Except  the  nouns  be  proper  names, 
or  m  the  plural  number,  in  whicn  cases  there  are  many  excep- 
tions.'* We  merely  mention  this  in  passing,  lest  any  reader,  who 
happens  to  meet  with  the  work  before  us,  and  is  unacquainted 
with  Mr.  Sharp's  original  rule,  should  be  led  into  an  error,  or 
ftincy  he  has  discovered  an  exception  not  provided  for.  The 
learned  prelate  merely  intended  to  remind  the  reader  of  Mr. 
Sharp's  rule,  the  substance  of  which  he  has  neatly  condensed. 

This  rule  our  readers  are  aware  was  important,  not  merely  hi 
a  philological  point  of  view,  but  as  applying  to  a  variety  of  pas- 
sages in  the  New  Testament,  which  speak  of  the  Divine  nature 
of  our  Saviour.  The  Bishop  of  St.  David's,  in  the  chapter 
before  us,  gives  the  five  following  passages  as  examples:  2  Pet. 
i.  11,  2  'niess.  i.  12,  2  Pet.  i.  1,  Tit.  li.  13,  Jude  iv. ;  in  all 
which  the  application  of  the  rule  proves  that  the  Kvpioj  and  the 
Biof  spoken  of,  is  the  same  person  as  the  Sw'njpof,  the  Xp<rirog,  Sec 
The  passages  referred  to  by  his  Lordship,  are  among  the  prin- 
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cipal  texts  of  importance ;  but  if  the  reader  wish  to  refer  to  a 
few  other  examples^  which  show  positively  or  negatively  the 
force  of  the  rule,  we  could  recommend  him  to  consult  2  Cor.  xi. 
31,  2  Pet.  ii.  20,  Eph.  v.  6,  1  Tim.  v.  21,  2  Tim.  iv.  1, 
John  xiii.  13,  Matt,  xviii.  17,  Eph.  v.  20.;  from  among  many 
which  might  easily  be  collected.  For  the  sake  of  the  English 
reader,  we  subjoin  a  passage  or  two  translated  according  to  Mr. 
Sharp's  rule.  Thus,  2  Thess.  i.  12,  would  be  rendered  **  accord- 
ing to  the  grace  of  Jesus  Christ,  our  God  and  Lord,"  instead  of 
the  current  version,  "  our  God  and  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ." 
Again,  1  Tim.  v.  21 :  "I  charge  thee  before  Jesus  Christ,  the 
God  and  Lord;"  instead  of  "  before  God  and  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ."  So  also  Titus  ii.  13 :  "  Jesus  Christ,  the  great  God 
and  our  Saviour ; "  2  Pet.  i.  1 :  "  Jesiis  Christ,  our  God  and  Sa- 
viour;" Judeiv.:  "  Our  only  master,  God  and  Lord,  Jesus 
Christ." 

Mr.  Sharp's  rule,  as  remarked  in  the  above  extract  from  the 
Bishop  of  St.  David's,  was  abundantly    confirmed    by    Dr* 
Wordsworth.     It  was  certainly  a  just  and  reasonable  suppo- 
sition, that  if  Mr.  Sharp's  rule  was  correct,  the  ancient  inter- 
pretations of  any  particular  passage  coming  under  it  by  the 
Greek  fathers,   would  tend  to  confirm  it.     Dr.  Wordsworth, 
therefore,  undertook  to  ascertain  in  what  sense  the  Greek  fa- 
thers understood  the  principal  texts  in  dispute.    The  success  of 
the  experiment  was  even  greater  than  could  have  been  expected  ; 
and  what  added  no  trifling  confirmation  to  Mr.  Sharp's  hypo- 
thesis, was,  that  Dr.  Wordsworth  discovered  at  what  time,  and 
among  what  writers,  the  interpretation  of  these  passages  began 
first  to  be  ambiguous.  Every  scholar  has  felt,  in  translating  from 
Greek  ijito  Latin,  the  frequent  uncertainty  of  the  latter,^  for  want 
q(  a  definite  article  corresponding  to  that  in  the  former;  and  this 
often  where  there  is  no  ambiguity  whatever  ia  the  original.  Now 
few  of  the  Latin  fathers  were  versed  in  the  minute  peculiarities 
of  the  Greek  language  ;  they  quoted  habitually  from  their  own 
Latin  translations,  and  gave  the  sense  which  appeared  most  na- 
tural to  the  Latin  reader.    The  translation  might  not  be  incor- 
rect ;  but  for  want  of  the  article  it  would  often  admit  of  a  mean- 
ing, either  definite,  or  indefinite ;  and  this  ambiguity  has  been 
retained  in  some  measure  in  modern  versions.    Dr.  Words- 
worth's quotations  were  numerous,  and  highly  satisfactory.    He 
showed  tnat  from  the  time  of  the  Apostles,  till  Greek  ceased  to 
be  a  living  language,  words  arranged  according  to  Mr.  Sharp's 
rule  never  bore  any  other  meaning  than  that  which  that  rule 
goes  to  assign  to  them.     By  the  establishmeat  of  this  rule,  So- 
cinianism  and  its  cognate  heresies  have  lost  one  of  their  prin- 
cipal refuges ;  and  several  convincing  passages  have  been  justly 
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ranged  on  the  side  of  the  Trinitarian  faith,  which  had  been 
often  before  considered  as  too  equivocal  in  their  grammatical 
structure  to  allow  of  their  being  adduced  as  decisive  arguments. 

The  Bishop  of  St.  Darid^s  remarks,  in  the  passage  already 
quoted,  that  Mr.  Sharp's  rule  was  **  not  unknown  to  scholars 
before  his  time."  The  earliest  trace  of  it  which  we  remember 
to  have  read  of,  or  met  with,  is  in  Beza's  commentary  on  one 
of  the  passages  above  refen'ed  to :  Titus  ii.  13.  **  Quod  autem 
ad  alterum  attinet,  quum  scriptum  sit,  iwifavuav  rw  Aisyaxoy  dot 
MM  Sflsnip^  if^wv  lifffu  Xpirit,  non  autem,  th  fuyaXoy  Qeou  xcu  TOT  !§«- 
lyo;,  &c.dico  non  magis  probabiliter  ista  posse  ad  duas  distinctas 
persouas  referri,  quam  illam  locutionem,  O  0£o;  xai  Uanip  Iij^ov 
XftruK  Nam  id  certe  postulat  Grasci  sermonis  usus,  cum  imus 
tantumsit  articulus,  duobusistisnempe,  'Gsov  xau  Sutti^o;,'  etOco; 
Jim  Uanif  communis."  See  Beza\  Commentary  in  loco.  This 
rule  was  not  perfectly  accurate,  and  it  does  not  embrace  the  ne- 
cessary exceptions.  It  was  therefore  little  attended  to  till  Mr. 
Sharp  published  his  canon,  and  proved  not  only  that  the  con- 
4]^ction  for  which  he  contended  might  be  correct,  but  also  that 
it  mitst  be  so,  and  could  not  be  otherwise.  The  world  is  also 
greatly  indebted  to  the  Bishop  of  St.  David's,  for  having  ori- 
ginally advocated  this  theor}%  and  introduced  it  to  the  notice  of 
biblical  critics. 

We  thought  it  advisable  to  make  these  few  cursory  remarks 
for  the  sake  of  those  readers  who  might  stand  in  neea  of  them 
in  order  to  connect  the  narrative,  or  to  estimate  more  fully  the 
utility  of  Mr.  Sharp's  tiblical  labours.  We  could  wish  in  a  se- 
cond edition  of  the  memoir  before  us,  to  see  a  summary  ac- 
count of  the  whole  controversy,  which  is  referred  to  as  a  thing 
well  known  in  the  chapter  by  the  Bishop  of  St.  David's,  who 
kindly  undertook  to  assist  Mr.  Hoare  in  this  part  of  his  task ; 
but  ou^ht  to  have  been  related  more  at  length  by  the  biographer, 
as  an  important  feature  of  Mr.  Sharp's  life.  It  is  remarkable 
that,  neither  in  the  lengthened  inscription  on  Mr.  Sharp's  mo- 
nument in  Westminster  Abbey,  nor  on  his  tomb  at  Fulham,.  is 
any  mention  made  of  him  as  a  scholar,  an'author,  or  a  biblical 
critic. 

The  space  which  we  have  imperceptibly  covered  with  this 
topic  precludes  more  than  a  passing  reference  to  the  second 
point,  namely,  Mr.  Sharp's  rules  and  discoveries  in  Hebrew  lite- 
rature, and  particularly  his  ingenious  solution  of  that  philolo- 
gical phenomenon,  the  vau  conversive.  Bishop  Horsley  thought 
so  highly  of  the  rules  laid  down  by  Mr.  Sharp  on  this  subject, 
that  he  was  desirous  of  translating  them  into  Latin,  for  the  use 
of  the  public  schools ;  and  had  nearly  finished  his  version,  when 
death  put  an  end  to  his  labours.    He,  however,  did  what  the  * 
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present  Bishop  of  St.  David's  justly  pronounces  still  more 
valuable ;  he  suggested  a  rule  in  place  of  one  of  Mr.  Sharp's, 
vehich  Mr.  Sharp  adopted  with  a  trifling  variation,  and  ordered, 
in  case  of  his  death,  to  be  inserted  in  any  future  edition  of  his 
work.  The  Bishop's  rule  was,  that  *'  Perfect  tenses  with  the 
prefixed  vau  are  always  converted  to  future  ones,  except  at  the 
beginning  of  a  sentence."  The  exception  appeared  to  Mr* 
Sharp  to  be  so  well  established  by  numerous  examples,  that  he 
laid  it  down  as  proved  that  "  Pertect  tenses  with  prefixed  vaua 
are  not  converted  at  the  beginning  of  a  sentence."  Mr.  Sharp 
possibly  embraced  this  rule  with  the  more  eagerness,  because, 
to  use  his  own  words,  it  "  enfranchises  the  students  of  Hebrew 
in  future  from  the  arbitrary  shackles  of  that  most  perplexing 
and  unreasonable  system  of  vowel  points,  by  which  our  Hebrew 
Bibles  are  most  shamefully  dotted,  as  if  they  were  blurred  and 
defiled  by  flies  ^^  Mr.  Sharp,  it  seems,  was  a  friend  to  liberty 
even  in  literature ;  and  was  scarcely  less  zealous  for  mankind  to 
be  "  enfranchised "  from  Masoretic  "  shackles,"  than  from 
heavier  bondage.  Many  eminent  biblical  scholars  have,  how- 
ever, borne  them,  and  probably  will  continue  to  do  so,  with  a 
Tery  good  grace.  In  another  edition,  Mr.  Hoare  will,  perhaps, 
find  room  to  transcribe  Mr.  Sharp's  rules,  which  occupy  only  a 
few  lines,  and  ought  to  be  engrafted  into  his  Memoir.  The  He- 
brew reader  is  aware  of  their  substance,  namely,  that  t  prefixed 
to  future  tenses,  converts  them  into  perfect;  and  prefixed  to  per- 
feet,  converts  them  into  future,  except  in  four  specified  cases. 

We  have  only  to  say  fiirther,  with  reference  to  the  authorship 
of  the  Memoir  before  us,  that  Mr.  Hoare  has  collected  a  vast 
body  of  facts  and  documents,  which  cannot  fail  of  proving  in- 
teresting and  valuable  to  the  public.  The  profits  of  the  work, 
and  we  trust  they  may  be  large,  are  to  be  devoted  to  the  funds 
of  the  African  Institution.  In  another  edition,  Mr.  Hoare  may 
arrange  his  matter,  in  many  places,  with  more  perspicuity,  and 
shorten  occasionally  the  reflexions  upon  the  events  which  he 
records.  Most  people,  we  fear,  pass  over  what  they  are  apt 
to  call  the  prosing  part  of  a  large  work  of  interesting  narra- 
tive. Men  like  to  sermonize  for  themselves;  and  the  chief 
art  of  an  author  should  be  to  lay  his  trap  unseen  for  this  pur- 
pose. We  trust  the  work  may  meet  with  as  many  purchasers  as 
the  value  of  its  matter  justly  deserves,  and  that  the  numerous 
excellencies  of  Mr.  Sharp's  character  may  induce  them  to  **  go 
and  do  likewise." 
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Abt.  II.— WORDSWORTH'S  RIVER  DUDDON,  AND 

OTHER  POEMS. 

The  River  Duddon^  a  Series  of  So?mets:  Faudracour  andJulia^ 
and  other  Poems:  to  which  is  annexed  a  topographical  De* 
scription  of  the  Country  of  the  Lakes  in  the  North  of  England. 
By  William  Wordsworth.  8vo.  pp.  321.  Longman  and  Co. 
London,  1820. 

Of  Sir  John  Denham,  Johnson  -aays^  in  commenting  on  his 
Cooper's  Hill,  "  he  seems  to  have  been,  at  least  among  us^. 
the  audior  of  a  species  of  composition  that  may  be  denominated 
local  poetry^  of  which  the  fundamental  subject  is  some  parti- 
cular landscape,  to  be  poetically  described,  with  the  adoition 
of  such  embellishments  as  may  be  supplied  by  historical  retro- 
spection or  incidental  meditation."     By  author,  we  presimie 
Dr.  Johnson  to  have  intended  the  introducer  or  inventor,  and 
in  this  character  we  cannot  but  consider  the  mind  of  his  coun- 
try as  under  great  oblig-ations  to  his  s^enius.    The  mere  natural 
imagery  of  landscape,  the  display  of  colour  and  magnificence^ 
^*  the  pomp  of  groves  and  garniture  of  fields,"  have  been  con- 
secrated in  poetry  from  its  earliest  essays,  and  its  earliest  essays 
are  almost  cpeval  with  nature  itself;  but  those  local  interests- 
and  affections  by  which  history,  or  memory,  or  moral  simili- 
tttdesy  endear  and  animate  particular  scenes,  imparting  to  them 
a  sort  of  mut^  intelligence  and  tacit  discourse,  have  given  a 
decided  superiority  to  the  descriptive  poetry  of  very  recent 
days.     Many  unnoticed,  many  accidental,  and  many  untrace- 
able circumstances,  have  concurred  to  generate  this  intermixture - 
of  living  pathos  with  the  description  qf  inanimate  existences  ; 
but  it  seems  obvious  to  ascribe  it  in  part  to  the  multiplied  as- 
sociations^ attenuated  feelings,   and  cherished  illusions,  into 
which  life  has  spread  itself  with  a  sort  of  luxuriance  in  the 
progress  of  refinement,  and  partly  to  the  higher  principles  and 
more  mental  enjoyment  with  which  of  late  years  the  theory  of 
landscape  and  ornamental  scenery  has  been  cultivated  and  en- 
nobled.    In  the  place  of  the  fairies  and  divinities,  and  the  cold 
mythology  of  the  Naiads  and  the  Dryads,  our  fountains  and. 
our  groves  are  rendered  interesting  or  sacred  by  affinities,  re- 
coUeCtions^  and  resemblances,  which  make  them  a  part  of  the 
moral  of  life,  and  connect  them  with  the  finest  properties  and 
feelings  of  the  mind. 

If  we  ar«  to  date  the  introduction  of  what  Dr.  Johnson  ha*^ 
colled''  local  poetry'  from  the  time  of  Sir  John  Denham,  we 
oan>  consent  to  allow  little  more  to  that  poet,  and  his  age,  than^ 
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the  general  merit  of  a  first  conception.  When  we  compare  his 
Cooper's  Hill,  or  indeed  any  of  the  specifically  descriptive 
poetry,  either  of  the  period  to  which  Johnson  has  assigned  its 
introduction,  or  of  the  period  which  followed,  we  mean  that  of 
Pope  and  Thomson,  with  the  poetry  of  our  own  time  in  the- 
same  department,  it  seems,  to  our  judgments,  that  the  present 
SBra  may  fairly  claim  the  credit  of.  having  originated  that  sen- 
timental manner  of  describing  particular  landscapes  which  car- 
ries the  picturesque  into  the  heart,  and  annexes  an  interior  feel- 
ing to  what  was  formerly  in  its  most  luxuriant  dress  the  source- 
only  of  a  superficial  ecstacy  and  transient  delight.  Among  tha 
writers  who  have  purchased  this  distinction  for  the  times  in 
which  we  live,  the  author  of  the  little  book  of  poems  now  be- 
fore us  deserves,  in  our  opinion,  a  very  honourable  place.  He 
has  entitled  himself  to  this  place  by  an  intensity  of  natural 
expression,  and  a  thoughtful  original  delineation  of  local 
scenery,  which  have  exalted  him  to  a  dignified  independence 
upon  traditional  imagery,  hereditary  similes,  and  the  stores- 
.  of  superficial  common-place.  From  these  obvious  resources  he 
has  turned  himself  to  those  treasures  of  contemplative  wealthy 
which,  by  adding  their  value  to  rural  objects,  and  all  the  pos- 
sible combinations  of  scenery,  general,  local,  and  domestic, 
have  philosophized,  and  spiritualized,  and  raised  into  commerce 
with  the  soul,  those  beauties  and  sublimities  of  nature  which^ 
in  the  dress  of  our  old  poetry,  produced  admiration  without 
emotion ;  stimulating  the  fancy  indeed,  but  leaving  the  ideas^ 
that  slumber  in  the  heart  unawakened  or  unengaged.  To  Mr- 
Wordsworth  we  do  really  think  the  praise  of  this  new  style  of 
local  poetry  eminently  belongs.  We  hardly  know  where  to  look 
for  a  greater  abundance  of  those  vivid  displays  w^hich  exhibit^ 
the  points  of  contact  between  our  own  interior  constitution  and 
the  objects  of  external  nature  which  surround  us,  developing,, 
in  the  habitudes  and  associations  of  the  mind,  the  springs  of  a 
superadded  delight  in  each  prospect  that  presents  itself. 

As  a  cultivator  of  this  local  poetry,  Mr^Wordsworth  has  with 

f;ood  judgn'ient  adopted  a  distinguishing  simplicity  of  stylcr 
t  is  to  the  simple  elemental  passions,  as  they  singly  display 
themselves,  that  his  descriptions  and  allusions  are  necessarily 
restricted  :  the  scenes  of  unsophisticated  nature  with  which  his- 
muse  is  occupied  know  nothing  of  the  complications  of  senti- 
ment or  emotion  to  which  the  tumults  and  agitations  of  crowded 
life  furnish  constant  occasion.  The  theme  is  simple,  and  caU» 
for  simplicity  .of  dress  and  decoration.  Where  this  simplicity 
is  lost  sight  of,  descriptive  poetry  may  be  brilliant  and  beauti- 
ful, but  it  can  no  longer  communicate  with  the  heart;  its  al- 
liance with  moral  feeling  is  cut  off :  it  has  no  longer  any  com«> 
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mon  medium  of  expression  with  the   impulses  of  genuine 
aflfectioD. 

But  while,  in  order  to  maintain  this  consonance  and  respon- 
siveness of  character  between  the  scenes  of  external  nature, 
and  the  operations  of  mind,  Mr.  Wordsworth,  and  others  who 
have  adopted  his  taiBte,  have  properly  estimated  the  importance 
of  a  simple,  and  apparently  artless  manner,  the  excess  and  ex- 
travagance to  which  they  have  frequently  carried  the  principle 
have  been  the  means  of  bringing  it  under  reproach  and  con- 
tempt, or  of  recommending  a  practice  detrimental  and  degrading 
to  our  national  muse.    Poetry  is^  after  all,  an  ornamental  art, 
and  pledged  by  its  very  undertaking  to  become  the  medium  of 
embellishment:  it  must  achieve  something  beyond  prose,  or 
it  might  as  well  be  prose.    Simplicity  may,  without  the  sacrifice 
of  its  proper  character,  assume  both  grace  and  elevation ;  and 
we  speak  it  in  discommendation  of  Mr.  Wordsworth,  and  of  a 
certain  school  to  which  he  may  be  regarded  as  belonging,  that 
in  many  instances  they  seem  to  have  forgotten  the  distinction 
between  a  natural  and  unlaboured  expression  of  feeling,  and  a 
language  at  the  farthest  remove  from  poetical  elevation.    To 
mistake  a  mean  and  prostrate  diction  for  the  dialect  of  the  poet, 
is  among  the  follies  generated  by  the  affectation  of  treating 
things  in  a  new  way.    It  is  an  inverted  ambition ;  and  as  there 
is  no  dignity  in  its  endeavour,  there  is  the  greater  disgrace  in 
its  fall ;  by  a  disappointment  well  deserved,  its  very  eagerness  . 
for  distinction  precipitates  it  into  common-place.    We  shall  by 
and  by  illustrate  these  observations  by  a  passage  or  two  from 
some  of  the  pieces  now  under  review.     We  will  first  address 
ourselves  to  the  more  pleasurable  task  of  doing  justice  to  the 
many  excellencies  whicn  are  scattered  through  these  poems, 
and  which  may  be  said  almost  uniformly  to  characterize  the 
principal  piece,  called  "  The  River  Duddon,''  consisting  of  a 
series  of  sonnet^  accompanying  the  flow  of  that  pleasing  river 
with  a  succession  of  incidental  reflections  beautifully  appro- 
priate,    for  the  purpose  of  interweaving  the  moral  with  the 
picturesque,  a  more  ingenious  thought  could  not  have  entered 
the  mind  of  a  poet  than  that  of  following  the  variegated  course 
of  a  river,  sometimes  calm  or  slightly  agitated,  sometimes  urged 
into  ton*ent8  by  its  straitened  banks,  rocky  barriers,  and  pre- 
cipitous falls ;  passing  at  one  time  through  verdant  meads,  at 
another  through  dark  defiles,  till,  widening  into  a  broad  and  ^lit- 
tering expanse,  it  bares  its  bosom  to  the  heavens,  and  finally  sinks 
into  its  oblivious  repose  in  the  ultimate  receptacle  of  waters, — 
majestic  emblem  of  eternity !  It  seems,  to  us,  that  by  following  up 
these  diversities  of  appearance  with  a  series  of  sonnets,  in 
which  he  has  borrowed,  from  the  changeful  aspects  of  the  river 
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in  its  course,  a  suceessiea  of  tender  and  pathetic  aUaaions' to 
human  life,  and  its  affecting  vicissitudes,  Mr.  Wordsworth  ha» 
with  great  art  and  eiSect  contrived  to  harmonize  into  one  genecal 
impression  of  accumulated  interest  an  assemblage  or  litde 
pieces  distinct  in  their  subjects^  and  which,  without  some  poinife 
of  union,  might  be  apt  to  fatigue  attention  by  a  recurrence  of 
the  same  structure  without  continuity  of  interest,  or  progressioa. 
of  sentiment.  ^         . 

Such,  we  think^  is  the  character,  and  such  are  the  advantages 
of  the  subject  which  this  poet  has  chosen  for  a  series  of  con**- 
nected  sonnets  ;•  and  though  it  seems  that ''  this  series  of  son- 
nets was  the  growth  of  many  years/'  and  the  product  of  "  oc** 
casional  visits  to  the  stream,  as  recollections  or  the  seenea  upon 
its  banks  awakened  a  wish  to  describe  them;"  yet  the  effect 
produced  by  the  order  in  which  they  are  arranged,  is  that  of  a 
continuous  effort  of  expanding  thought  produced  by  a  single 
object  pleasii^ly  diversified  by  accident  and  combination. 

It  was  with  great  delight  that  we  read  many  years  ago  the 
loco-descriptive  poem  of  Lewesdon  Hill,  by  the  present  public 
orator  of  Oxford;  nor  can  we  recollect  any  production  of  a 
similar  kind  which  has  since  afforded  us  equal  gratification^ 
unless  it  be  the  "River  Duddon"  of  the  writer  on  whom:  we 
are  now  commenting.    They  proceed  in  the  same  tenor  of  il- 
lustrative description,  drawing  from  nature  without  any  strain- 
afker  similitudes,  or  analogies,  an  allusfte  morality  that  gives 
life  to  the  landscape^  and  makes  it  converse  with  the  heart.     Of 
the  meditative  character  of  Mr.  Wordsworth's  muse,  these  son;;- 
nets  on  the  River  Duddon  are  a  lively  specimen,  and  we  cannot 
but  think  that  the  more  this  style  of  poetry  engages  him,  the 
more  his  reputation  will  be  advanced.     We  may  observe,  too^ 
that  the  demand  which  descriptive  poetry  makes  upon  the  ima- 
gination for  di*ess  and  colouring  of  language,  has  seemed  to 
divert  him  from  that  unaccountable  addiction  to  a  frigid  and 
creeping  idiom^  halting  between  prose  and  verse,  in  which  the 
class  of  writers  to  whi^h  he  belongs  is  so  prone  to  indulge. 
Where  his  languajge  maintains  the  level  of  his  thoughts,  the 
whole  composition  stands  before  us' as  a  structure  of  suitable 
elevation  and  chaste  magnificence. 

All  our  readers  may  not  know  that  the  river  Duddon  rises  upon 
Wrynose  Tell,  on  the  confines  of  Westmoreland,  Cumberland^ 
and  Lancashire;  and  after  dividing  Lancashire  from  Cumber- 
land for  about  twenty-five  miles,  discharges  itself  into  the  Irish 
Sea.  But  for  the  sake  of  enabling  them  to  read  the  extracts, 
which  we  shall  present  to  them>  with  the  intelligence  which  is- 
necessary  to  their  due  impression,  we  Will  further  inform  them^. 
from  **  Mr.  Green's  Guide  to  the  Lakes,"  that  in  the  sceneiy 
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'tbffoii^  wUch  die  Dnddcxa  windg  its  course  to  the  sea,. 'Hike 
faeeof  nature  is  displayed  in  a  wonderful  varietf  of  hill  aftd 
dide;  wooded,  grounds  and  buildings;  amongst  the  latter, 
BroughtonTonver^  seated  on  th^  crown  of  a  hill,  rising  ele* 
gsntljr  from  the  vattey,  is  an  oVject  of  extraordinary  interest* 
Fertility  on  each  side  is  gradually  diminished,  and  lost  in  the 
saperior  heights  of  Blackcomb,  in  Cumberiand,  and  the  high 
lands  between  Kirkby  and  Ulverstone,  The  road  from  Broughtoa 
to  Seathwaite  is  on  the  banks  of  the  Duddon>  and  on  its  Lan- 
cashire side  it  is  of  various  elevations.  The  river  is  an  amusing 
companion^  one  while  brawling  and  tumbling  over  rocky  pre* 
cipices,  until  the  agitated  water  becomes  calm  again  by  arriving 
at  a  smoother  and  less  precipitous  bed ;  but  its  course  is  soon 

X'n  ruffled,  and  the  current  thrown  into  every  variety  of  form 
:h  the  rocky  channel  of  a  river  can  give  to  water/'     For  a 
specimen  of  Mr.  Wordsworth,  take  the  fourteenth  stanza. 

**  O  Mountain  Stream !  the  Shepherd  and  his  Cot 
Are  privileged  Inmates  of  deep  solitude ; 
Kor  .would  the  nicest  Anchorite  e?;clude 
A  tield  or  two  of  brighter  green,  or  plot 
Of  tillage-groandy  that  seemeth  like  a  spot 
Of  stationary  sunshine : — thou  hast  view'd 
These  only,  Duddon !  with  their  paths  renewM 
By  fits  and  starts,  yet  this  contents  thee  not. 
Thee  hath  som^  awful  Spirit  impelled  to  leave^ 
Utterly  to  desert,  the  haunts  of  men, 
Tbough  simple  thy  companions  were  and  few; 
And  through  this  wilderness  a  passage  cleave 
Attended  but  by  thy  own  voice,  save  when 
The  Clouds  and  Fowls  of  the  air  thy  way  pursue  1"— (P.  16.) 

The  tributary  stream  making  its  way  to  the  Duddon  with 
precipitate  haste,  sprinkling  refreshment  and  invigorating  the 
verdure  of  the  thirsty  fields  through  which  it  hurries,  is  cele- 
brated with  achanuimg  simplicity  in  the  nineteenth  sonnet. 

**  My  frame  hath  often  trembled  with  delight 
Waea  hope  presented  some  far^distant  good, 
Thi^t  seemed  from  heaven  descending,  like  the  flood. 
Of  yon  pure  waters,  from  their  aery  height. 
Hurrying  with,  lordly  Duddon  to  unite; 
Who»  mid  a  1«orld  of  images  imprest 
On  the  calm  depth  of  his  transparent  breast,^ 
.Appears' to  cherish  niost  that  Torrent  white. 
The  fairest,  softest,  liveliest  of  them  all ! 
And  seldom  hath  ear  listenM  ta  a  tune 
More  lullfng  than  the  busy  hum  of  Nooii, 
Swoin  by  that  voice— whose  murnmr  rniisicfll 
Announces  to  the  thirsty  fields  a 'been 
Dewy  and  fresh,  till  showers  again  8lMlk'iiilL"--(P.  2l<r> 
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From  among  the  seven  or  eight  concluding  sonnets,  it  is  dtf^  ^ 
ficolt  to  make  a  choice,  each  oFthem  is  so  well  worthy  of  being 
presented  to  our  readers.  Every  character  of  the  rivei:  is  im- 
pressive,  and  not  the  least  so  in  the  softest  and  serenest  part 
of  its  course..  But  the  poet  has,  without  dissipating  the  idea 
which  belongs  to  the  integrity  of  the  single  sonnet,  beautifully 
pourtrayed  tlie  variations  of  the  river's  temper,  within  the  com- 
pass of  fourteen  exquisite  lines. 

"  The  old  inventive  Poets,  bad  they  seen, 
^    '       Or  rather  fe]t,  the  entrancement  that  detains 

Thy  waters,  Duddon  !  mid  these  flow'ry  plains. 

The  still  repose,  the  liquid  lapse  serene, 

Transferr'd  to  bowers  imperishably  green,  . 

Had  beautified  Elysium  1     But  these  chains 

Will  soon  be  broken ; — a  rough  course  remains, 

Rough  as  the  past ;  where  Thou,  of  placid  mien. 

Innocuous  as  a  firstling  of  a  flock, 

And  countenanced  like  a  soft  cerulean  sk}^ 

Shalt  change  thy  temper;  and,  with  many  a  shock 

Given  and  received  in  mutual  jeopard}'. 

Dance  like  a  Bacchanal  from  rock  to  rock, 

Tossing  her  frantic  thyrsus  wide  and  high!" — (P.  22.) 

The  sheepwashing  is  very  poetically  described.  It  has  all 
that  picturesque  exactness  into  which  the  writer  of  taste  and 
feeling  knows  so  well  how  to  descend  without  degrading  his- 
muse.  There  is  a  transmutation  in  the  poet's  touch  oy  which  a 
value  is  given  to  the  little  and  the  low,  while  the  strictest  fidelity 
in  the- representation  is  preserved.  Such,  we  think,  is  the  cha- 
racter of  the  following  sonnet. 

'*  Sad  thoughts,  avaunt! — the  fervour  of  the  year, 
Pour'd  on  the  fleece-encumbered  flock,  invites 
To  laving  currents,  for  prelusive  rites 
Duly  performed  before  the  Dales-men  shear ' 
Their  panting  charge.     The  distant  Mountains  hear. 
Hear  and  repeat,  the  turmoil  that  unites 
Clamour  of  boys  with  innocent  despites 
Of  barking  dogs,  and  bleatings  from  strange  fear. 
Meanwhile,  if  Duddon's  spotless  breast  receive  * 
Unwelcome  mixtures  as  the  uncouth  noise 
Thickens,  the  pastoral  River  will  forgive 
Such  wrong ;  nor  need  toe  blame  the  licensed  joys 
Though  false  to  Nature's  quiet  equipoise : 
Frank  are  the  sports,  the  stains  are  fugitive." — (P.  25.) 

Take  again  the  view  here  presented  of  the  church  of  Ulpha, 
and  the  churchyard,  with  all  the  pensive  features  and  moral 
quietude  of  the  scene,  as  an  example  of  what  we  hesitate  not 
to  say  of  Mr.  Wordsworth,  that,  a^art  from  his  unfortunate 
propensity  to  mistake  meanness  for  simplicity,  and  to  discredit ' 
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lis  own  funds  and  resources,  by  affectine  poverty  in  the  midst 
of  abundance,  be  possesses  a  compass  of  poetical  expression, 
a  sentimental  chastity  of  imagination,  and  an  elevation  of  moral 
feeling,  which  entitle  him  to  rank  with  that  small  number  to 
whom  his  country  is  indebted  for  the  gifts  of  genius  without 
the  corruption  of  principle. 

**  The  Kirk  of  Ulpha  to  the  Pilgrim's  eye 
Is  welcome  as  a  Star,  that  doth  present 
Its  shining  foreliead  through  the  peaceful  rent 
Of  a  black  cloud  diffus'd  o'er  half  the  sky ; 
Or  as  a  fruitful  palm-tree  towering  high 
O'er  the  parched  waste  beside  an  Arab's  tent ; 
Or  the  Indian  tree  whose  branches,  downward  bent. 
Take  root  again,  a  boundless  canopy. 
How  sweet  were  leisure !  could  it  yield  no  more 
Than  mid  that  wave*washed  Church-yard  to  recliney 
From  pastoral  graves  extracting  thoughts  divine ; 
Or  there  to  pace,  and  mark  the  summits  hoar 
Of  distant  moon*lit  mountains  faintly  shine, 
Sooth'd  by  the  unseen  River's  gentle  roar." — (P.  32.) 

The  two  following  sonnets  conduct  the  river  to  its  home,, 
with  a  peaceful  pomp'  of  expression  and  placid  composure  of 
accompanying  allusion,  tenninating  very  naturally  and  grace- 
fully together  the  process  of  thought  and  the  course  of  the 
stream. 

**  Not  hurled  precipitous  from  steep  to  steep ; 
Lingering  no  more  mid  flower-enamelled  lands 
And  blooming  thickets;  nor  by  rocky  bands 
Held; — but  in  radiant  progress  tow'rd  the  Deep 
Where  mightiest  rivers  into  powerless  sleep 
Sink,  and  forget  their  nature; — now  expands 
Majestic  Duddon,  over  smooth  flat  sands. 
Gliding  in  silence  with  unfettered  sweep ! 
Beneath  an  ampler  sky  a  region  wide 
Is  opened  round  him ; — hamlets,  towers,  and  towns, 
And  blue-topi)'d  hills,  behold  him  from  afar;  . 
In  stately  mien  to  sovereign  Thames  allied. 
Spreading  his  bosom  under  Kentish  downs,    . 
With  Commerce  freighted  or  triumphant  War. — {P.  S3.) 

And  then  follows  the  verses  which,  though  not  the  last  of  the 
series,  would,  we  think,  have  closed  it  with  more  impressive- 
ness  of  effect  than  those  by  which  it  is  in  the  next  sonnet  con- 
cluded 

**  But  here  no  cannon  thunders  to  the  gale ; 
Upon  the  wave  lio  haughty  pendants  cast 
A  crimson  splendour ;  lowly  is  the  mast 
That  rises  here^  end  humbly  spread  the  sail ; 
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Whilfe  less  €li9turbed>than  ia  the  narrow  Vale  . 
Through  which  with  strange  vicissitudes  he  pass'd^ 
The  Wanderer  seeks  that  receptacle  vast 
Where  all  his 'unambitious  functions  •fail. 
And  may  thy  Poet,  cloud'oborn  Stream !  be  fVee, 
The  sweets  of  earth  contentedly  resigned. 
And  each  tumultuous  working  left  behind 
At  seemly  distance,  to  advance  like  Thee, 
Prepared,  in  peace  of  heart,  in  calia  of  mind 
And  soul,  to  mingle  with  Eternity!" — (P.  34.) 

ft 

Of  "  Vaudracour  and  Julia/'  the  poem  which  follows,  we 
cannot  speak  iu  the  same  terms  of  praise  as  of  the  bonnets,  of 
which  we  have  just  taken  our  leave.  It  is  one  of  those  examplei^ 
of  failure  from  ambitious  sinking  to  which  Mr.  Wordsworth 
is  occasionally  abandoned.  The  tale  has  nothing  in  it  very  new; 
but  the  breaking  of  lovers'  hearts,  and  the  bursting  of  nature's 
ties  by  the  artificial  arrangaoaents-  and  usages  of  society,  caii 
never  cease  to  command  our  sympathies.  Vaudracour,  a  youth 
of  high  birth,  living  with  his  parents  in  a  small  town  among 
the  mountains  of  Auyergne,  woos  a  maid  of  the  same  place, 
of  great  charms,  but  unhappily  spmng  from  a  plebeian  stock* 
Their  union  is  implacably  opposed  by  the  stem  parents  of  the 
young  man^  and  the  interdict  only  serves,  as  might  be  expected, 
m  a  case  of  virtuous  love,  to  confirm  the  affections  of  the 
youthful  pair.  We  shall  not  follow  the  story  to  its  catastrophe, 
which  we  do  not  think  would  be  estimated  at  the  value  of  the 
room  it  would  demand ;  enough  has  been  told  to  introduce  the 
extract,  which  we  think  will  anord  a  fair  specimen  of  the  style; 
of  which  the  merit,  it  would  seem,  in  the*  opinionof  Mr.  Words- 
worthy  and  the  rest  of  this  humble  school,  consists  in  telling 
a  story  in  verse,  as  one  gossip  would  tell  it  to  another  over 
their  tea,  or  in  a  stage-coach.  The  angry  father  is  made  to 
threaten ;  and  the  effect  of  the  menace  is  related  in  the  follow- 
ing explicit  and  matter-of-fact  language. 

<<  '  You  shall  be  baffled  in  ypur  mad  intent 
If  there  be  juslioc  in  the  Court  of  France^' 
Muttered  the  Father.— •From  this  time  the  Youth 
Conceived  a  terror,-^and,  by  night  or  day,* 
Stirred  no  where  wiiliout  arms.     To  their  rural  seat. 
Meanwhile,  his  Parents  artfully  withdrew 
Upon  so.me  feign'd  occasion,  and  the  Son 
Remained  with  one  attendant.     At  midnight 
When  to  his  chamber  he  retired,  attempt 
Was  made  %o  seize  him  by  three  aPRied men^ 
A  cting,  in  furtherance  of  the  Father's  mk\^  . 
Under  a  private  signet  of  the  State; 
One,  did  the  Youth^S' ungovernable 'band: 
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Assault  and  slay  ;«-afid  to  a  second  .gave 
A  perilous  wound, — he  shuddered  to  behold 
The  breathless  corse ;  then  peacefully  resigned 
His  person  to  thelaw,  wa»  lodged  in  prison. 
And  wore  the  feUers  of  a  oriininal/'«-^(P.  77-) 

Now  the  meatting  of  the  termis  and  phrases  in  the  above 
passage  are  certainly  not  subject  to  mistoike;  ,and  as  far  as  per- 
spicuity is  desirable,  and  it  is  without  doubt  an  indispensable 
requisite  in  all  composition^  there  is  merit  in  this  style  of  poetry ; 
but  it  is  a  merit  which  is  shared  in  equal  degree  by  every  weil- 
diBwn  contract  for  the  hire  of  a  house,  or  the  minutes  of  tile 
proceedings  of  a  turnpike  meeting ;  and  if  the  extracted  passage 
be  poetry,  the  documents  alluded  to  are  only  not  poetry,  because 
they  are  not  metrical.  We^  venture,  however,  to  think,  that  a 
flat  and  frigid  diction  cannot  be  exalted  into  poetry,  by  rhyme 
or  rhythm;  and  that  something -more  than  plain  ^ood-sense,  and 
'dear  statemmit,  is  of  the  essence  of  that  species  of  composi- 
tion, which  from  the  finst  ages  of  the  world  men  have  agreed  to 
call  poetry.  Of  the  diction  of  poetry  we  should  say  emphati- 
cally it  should  be  that  '*'  in  qua  non  eminent  veirae  necossa  nu- 
merantur :  sed  temperatus  ac  bonus  sanguis  implet  membva,)et 
exsurget  toris,  ipsos  quoque  nervos  rubor  tegit  et  deoor  com- 
inendat." 

We  are  not  i^orant  or  unwilling  to  allow  ^at  there  is  a 
great  beauty  in  the  use  of  familiar  words^  skil&illy  applied  and 
combined,  and  that  some  of  the  most  affsoting  and  sublime 
passages  in  our  great  poets  are  constituted  of  materials  of  the 
cheapest  quality :  blkt  they  are  no  longer  cheap  or  ordinary  in 
the  place  into  which  we  find  them  transplanted;  and  in  giving 
to  them  this  new  value  lies  the  profound  secret  of  the  poetical 
artist.  It  i^  by  arrangement,  and  disposition,  and  combinatien, 
that  he  draws  out  the  latent  powers  of  language,  and  by  the  con- 
tact of  new  a£Binities,  mysteriously  varies  its  nature,  and  endows 
it  with  new  properties.  But  if  words  -or  phrases  of  vulgar  ori- 
gin still  retain  m  their  new  situation  the  savour  of  their  ple-^ 
beian  nstock,  they  retain  also  their  full  disqualification  for  the 
post  and  preferment  to  which  they  are  advanced.  Poets,  such  as 
Shakspeare  and  Milton,  have  eacn'been  the  fountain ^of  honour, 
from  which  sometimes  a  language  of  tlie  lowest  birth  hcus  derived 
a  nobility  of  rank.  Something  doubtless  is  to  be  ascribed  to 
the  prerogative  of  transcendent  excellence,  and  something  to 
prescription,  and  the^reconciling  effect  of  time  and  usage ;  but 
the  magic  realtf  resides  in  that  fine  and  discriminative  tact, 
which  at  once  aetects  the  capabilities  of  homely  expreswohs, 
and  snatches  them  warm  and  breathing  from  the'interooBrse  of 
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common  life^  to  impart  their  freshness  and  lamina,  and  to  take 
on  themselves  anotiier  nature. 

But  the  phraseology  and  idiom  of  vulgar  life  is  not  irrespec- 
tively and  absolutely  poetical ;  nor  is  carelessness  of  phrase,  the 
franchise  of  the  muse  s  votary.  We  live,  indeed,  in  times  unfa- 
vourable to  discipline  in  all  its  departments ;  men  claim  to  write 
at  their  ea^e,  as  well  as  to  live  at  their  ease;  but  either  habit  is 
equally  grounded  in  mistake,  and  ends  in  equal  disappointment. 
To  be  really  at  ease,  can  only  consist  with  being  secure  of  doing 
well,  and  tnis  security  is  only  to  be  arrived  at  by  much  prepara- 
tory labour,  save  in  some  few  instances  of  felicitous  endowment. 
It  may  be  a  proper  object  of  a  writer's  ambition  to  avoid  the 
appearance  oi  study,  but  this  semblance  of  facility  is  in  general 
the  fruit  only  of  perseverance,  and  the  consummation  m  skill* 
Kothing  so  deceives  and  betrays  as  this  appearance  of  ease  in 
the  great  models  of  imitation.  The  character  of  labour  is  lost 
in  the  maturity  of  attainment,  and  what  seems  to  move  with  the 
smallest  effort  is  frequently  the  least  gratuitous  in  its  origin,  or 
facile  in  contrivance.  Thus  unfortunately  the  ease  of  imper- 
tinence is  mistaken  for  the  ease  of  accomplishment,  as  well  in 
composition  as  in  manners ;  and  to  this  error  we  owe  the  quan- 
titjr  of  flippant  colloquial  trash,  which  at  the  present  period 
claims  to  be  poetry,  and  has  its  claim  extensively  allowed. 
With  these  men  of  low  standard  and  presumptuous  claims,  we 
are  far  from  intending  to  class  Mr.  Wordsworth :  but  we  can- 
not help  regretting  that  his  example  should  afford  countenance 
to  an  imfectation,  so  destructive  of  sound  taste,  and  so  encou- 
raging to  unqualified  pretenders.  If  all  that  the  poet  has  to  do 
ia  to  come  intelligibly  to  the  point,  and  deliver  himself  like  a 
man  of  business,  the  inference  is  strong  on  the  side  of  the 
aphorism,  that  a  poet  is  born  such,  and  not  made ;  for  who  can 
not  be  a  poet,  on  such  easy  terms,  if  he  will  relinquish  his  last  or 
his  spade,  and  take  up  the  pen.    If  it  is  but  to  lessen  the  dan- 

§er  which  threatens  us,  in  this  age  of  scribes  and  scholars,  of 
le  daily  multiplication  of  rhyming  plough-boys,  and  inspired 
shoe-makers,  we  conjure  Mr.  Wordsworth  not  to  give  the  sanc- 
tion of  his  broad  example  to  a  mode,  of  versifying  within  the 
competency  of  "  most  men,  many  women,  and  some  children,** 
to  attain. 

That  Mr.  Wordsworth  touches  the  bottom  from  choice  and 
not  necessity,  and  that  his  will  and  not  his  poverty  consents^ 
we  think  is  plainly  proved  by  a  great  part  of  his  productions, 
and  especially  by  tne  specimens  contained  in  the  book  be- 
fore us,  in  which  he  shows  himself  not  merely  acquainted 
with  the  deepest  operations  of  feeling,  and  conversant  with  all 
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the  springs  of  natural  tenderness^  but  a  master  of  poetical  ex- 
pression. To  justify  this  remark,  xve  will  lay  before  our  readers, 
what  we  do  not  fear  to  call  a  most  exquisite  ode,  which  the 
poet  tells  us  was  composed,  upon  an  evening  of  extraordinary 
splendor  and  beauty : 

'*  Had  this  efiulgence  disappeared 
With  flying  haste,  I  might  have  sent 
Among  the  speechless  clouds  a  look 
Of  blank  astonishment ;. 
But  'tis  endued  with  power  to  stay. 
And  sanctify  one  closmg  day, 
That  frail  Mortality  may  see, 
What  is  ? — ah  no,  but  what  can  be ! 
Time  was  when  field  and  watery  cove 
With  modulated  echoes  rang, 
While  choirs  of  fervent  Angels  sang 
Their  vespers  in  the  grove ; 
Or,  ranged  like  stars  along  some  sovereign  height » 
Warbledy  for  liesven  above  and  earth  below. 
Strains  suitable  to  both.— *Such  holy  rite,       ^ 
Methinks;  if  audihl}'  repeated  now 
From  hill  or  valley,  could  not  move 
Soblimer  transport,  purer  love,- 
Than  doth  this  silent  spectacle — the  gleam«-« 
The  shadow — and  the  peace  supreme ! 

<<  No  sound  is  uttered, — but  a  deep 
And  solemn  harmony  pervades 
The  hollow  vale  from  steep  to  steep, 
And  penetrates  the  glades. 
Far-distant  images  draw  nigh, 
Caird  forth  by  wond'rous  potency 
Of  beamy  radiance,  that  imbues 
Whatever  it  strikes,  with  gem-like  hues ! 

•  In  vision  eiiquisitely  clear. 

Herds  range  along  the  mountain  side ; 
And  glistening  antlers  are  descried ; 
And  gilded  flocks  appear. 

*  Thine  is  the  tranquil  hour,  purpurea!  Eve ! 
But  long  as  god-like  wish,  or  hope  divine. 
Informs  my  spirit,  ne'er  can  I  believe 
That  this  magnificence  is  wholly  thine  I 
— From  worids  not  quickened  by  the  sun 
A  portion  of  the  gift  is  won ; 

An  intermingling  of  Heaven's  pomp  is  spread 
On  ground  which  British  shepherds  tread ! 

**  And,  if  there  be  whom  broken  ties 
Afflict,  or  injuries  assail. 
Yon  hazy  ridges  to  their  eyes 
Present  a  glorious  scale. 
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Glimbiog  miffuted  with  soiiBy  air. 

To  gtop— no  record  hath  told  where !   . 

And  tempting  faoey  to  ascend. 

And  with  immortal  apirits  blend ! 

—Wings  at  my  shoulder  seem  to  play ; 

But,  rooted  here,  I  stand  and  gaze 

On  those  bright  steps  that  heaven-ward,  raise  ^    • 

Their  practicable  way. 

Come  forth,  ye  drooping  old  men,  look  abroad 

And  see  to  what  fair  countries  ye  are  bound! 

And  if  some  Traveller,  weary  of  his  road^ 

Hath  slept  since  nopn-tide  on  the  grassy  ground. 

Ye  Genii !  to  his  covert  speed ;    - 

And  wake  him  with  such  gentle  heed 

As  may  attune  his  soul  to  meet  the  dow*r 

Bestowed  on  this  transcendant  hour ! 

**  Such  hues  from  their  celestial  Urn 
Were  wont  to  stream  before  my  eye. 
Where'er  it  wandered  in  the  morn 
Of  blissful  infancy. 
This  glimpse  of  glory,  why  renewed  ? 
Nay,  rather  speak  with  gratitude ; 
For,  if  a  vestige  of  those  gleams 
Survived,  'ttras  only  in  my  dreams. 
Dread  Power  I.  whom  peace  and  calmness  serve 
No  less  than  Nature's  threatening  voice, 
If  aught  unworthy  be  my  choice, 
From  Thee  if  I  would  swerve,, 
O,  let  thy  grace  remind  me  of  the  light, 
Full  early  lost  and  froiitlessly  deplored; 
Which,  at  this  moment,  on  my  waking  sight  . 
Appears  to  shine,  by  miracle  restored ! 
My  soul,  though  yet  confined  to  earth, 
Rejoices  in  a  second  birth ; 
— 'Tis  past,  the  visionary  splendour  fades. 
And  Night  approaches  with  her  shades.''* — (P.  193—197.) 

The  little  song  on  the  September  month  is  full  of  a  sort  of 
cheerful  pathos  exquisitely  borrowed  from  the  sceneiy  of  this 
mellow  season.  Our  readers  will,  we  are  sure,  sympathise  with 
our  admiration  of  it. 

*^  The  sylvan  slopes  with  corn-clad  fields 
Are  hung,  as  if  with  golden  shields. 
Bright  trophies  of  the  sun ! 
Like  a  fair  sister  of  the  sky^ 


•  The  multiplication  of  mountain-ridges,  described,  at  tb?  commeDcemeot  of 
tbe  third  stanza  of  this  Ode,  as  a  kind  of  Jacob*s  Ladder,  leading  to  Heaven,  is 
produced  either  b^  watery  vapours,  or  sunny  haze,— in  the  present  instance  by 
the  latter  cause. 
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Unruffled  doth  the  blue  Lake  Vie, 
The  MtMiDtains  lookiDg  on. 

**  Andy  sooth  to  say,  yon  vocal  Grove 
Albeit  uninspired  by  love. 
By  love  untaught  to  ring. 
May  well  afford  to  mortal  ear 
An  impulse  more  profoundly  dear 
Than  music  of  the  Spring. 

**  For  that  from  turbulence  and  heat 
Proceeds,  from  some  uneasy  seat 
In  Nature's  struggling  frame. 
Some  region  of  inorpatient  life ; 
And  jealousy,  and  quivering  3trife« 
Therein  a  portion  claim. 

*•  This,  this  is  holy ; — ^while  I  hear 
These  vespers  of  another  year. 
This  hymn  of  thanks  and  praise. 
My  spirit  seems  to  mount  above 
The  anxieties  of  human  love. 
And  earth's  precarious  days. 

**  But  list  i— tliough  winter  storms  be  nigh. 
Unchecked  is  that  soft  harmony : 
There  lives  Who  can  provide 
Fpr  all  his  creatures ;  and  in  Him, 
.  Even  like  the  radiant  Seraphim, 
These  Choristers  confide.'*     (P.  187, 188.) 

'  The  Ode  to  ''the  Pass  of  Kirkstone  *'  is  singularly-  beautiful^ 
and  forces  us  to  transgress  the  bounds  to  which  those  who  de- 
light in  this  sort  of  poetry  less  than  ourselves  will  think  we 
should  confine  our  extracts :  we  must  make  our  appeal  to  thos^ 
who  feel  the  like  infirmities  witlx  ourselves  in  these  matters. 

'**  Within  the  mind  strong  fancies  work, 
A  deep  delight  the  bosom  thrills, 
pft  as  I  pass  along  the  fork 
Of  these  fraternal  hills : 
Where,  save  the  rugged  road,  we  find 
No  appanage  of  human  kind  ; 
Nor  hint  or  man,  if  stone  or  rock 
Seem  not  his  handy-wrork  to  mock 
By  something  cognisably  shaped ; 
Mockery — or  model — roughly  hewn. 
And  left  as  if  by  earthquake  strewn, 
Or  from  the  Flood  escaped : — 
Altars  for  Druid  service  fit ; 
(But  where  no  fire  was  ever  lit  ■     , 

•'*  Unless  the  glow-worm  to  the  skies 

Thence  ofier  nightly  sacrifice ;) 

VOl<«  XVI.  NO.  XXXI.  E 
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Wrinkled  Egyptian  monument ; 
Green  moss-grown  tovifer ;  or  hoary  tent ; 
Tents  of  a  camp  that  never  shall  be,  raised ; 
On  which  four  thousand  years  have  gazed ! 

**  Ye  plowshares  sparkling  on  the  slopes ! 
Ye  snow-white  lambs  that  trip 
Imprisoned  mid  the  formal  props 
Of  restless  ownership ! 
Ye  trees  that  may  to-morrow  fall. 
To  feed  the  insatiate  Prodigal ! 
Lawns,  houses,  chattels,  groves,  and  fields^ 
All  that  th6  fertile  valley  shields ; 
Wages  of  folly-— baits  of  crime,-^ 
Of  life's  uneasy  game  the  stake,-^ 
Playthings  that  keep  the  eyes  awake 
Of  drowsy,  dotard  Time  ;— 
O  care !  O  guilt  j—O  vales  and  plains^ 
Here,  mid  his  own  unvexed  donoaiiiSy 
A  Genius  dwells,  that  can  subdue 
At  once  all  memory  of  You,— • 
Most  potent  when  mists  veil  the  sky. 
Mists  that  distort  and  magnify ; 
While  the  coarse  rushes,  to  the  sweeping  breeae^ 
Sigh  forth  their  ancient  melodies! 

**  List  to  those  shriller  notes  l-^hat  march 
Perchance  was  on  the  blast. 
When  through  Ihis  Height's  inverted  arch 
Home's  earliest  legion  passed ! 
—They,  saw,  adventurously  impelled. 
And  older  eyes  than  theirs  beheld, 
This  block — and  yon  whose  church-like  frame 
Gives  to  the*  savage  Pass  its  name. 
Aspiring  Road  1  that  lov'st  to  hide 
Thy  daring  in  a  vapoury  bourn. 
Not  seldom  may  the  hour  return 
When  thou  shalt  be  my  Guide ; 
And  I  (as  oflen  we  find  cause, 
When  life  is  at  a  weary  pause. 
And  we  have  panted  up  the  hill 
Of  duty  with  reluctant  will) 
Be  thankful,  even  though  tired  and  faint. 
For  the  rich  bounties  of  Constraint ; 
Whence  ofl  invigorating  transports  flow 
That  Choicejacked  courage  to  bestow! 

^.  **  My  soul  was  grateful  for  delight 
That  woi^  a  threatening  brow; 
A  veil  is  lifted — can  she  slight 
The  scene  that  opens  now  f 
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'  Though  habitation  none  appear. 
The  greenness  tells,  man  must  be  there ; 
The  shelter^^that  the  perspective 
Is  of  the  clime  in  which  we  live  ; 
Where  Toil  pursues  his  daily  round  ; 
Where  Pity  sheds  sweet  tears,  and  LoVe, 
In  woodbine  bower  or  birchen  grove, 
Inflicts  his  tender  wound. 
— Who  comes  not  hither  ne'er  shall  know 
How  beautiful  the  world  below; 
Nor  can  he  guess  how  lightly  leaps 
The  brook  adown  the  rocky  steeps. 
Farewell  thou  desolate  Domain ! 
Hope,  pointing  to  the  cultured  Plain, 
Carols  like  a  shephef  d  boy ;     ■ 
And  who  is  she  ? — can  that  be  Joy  ? 
Who,  with  a  sun^beam  for  her  guide. 
Smoothly  skims  the  meadows  wide ; 
While  Faith,  from  .yonder  opening  cloud. 
To  hill  and  vale  proclaims  aloud, 
*  Whatever  the  weak  may  dread  the  wicked  dare, 
Thy  lot|  O  man^  is  good,  thy  portion  fair!'" 

(P.  201—205.) 

These  chasming  specimens  are  with  us  a  decisive  proof  of 
the  power  of  Mr.  Wordsworth's  mind  to  sustain  itself,  if,  by  a 
strange  perv^seiiess  of  bias,  it  were  not  frequently  otherwise 
disposed,  at  a  very  lofty  level  of  poetic  composition.  But  we 
lament  to  say  there  is  a  frequent  recurrence  of  his  bad  habits 
aid.dawawaa-d  ambition  throughout  this  little  collection.  His 
geniuaha»a  1  ofty  beari«g,looking  heaven-ward  towards  the  eagle's 
path ;  art  and  imitation  combine  to  keep  it  down,  and  compel  it  to 
breathe  a  grosser  atmosphere  in  a  lower  scale  of  thought  and  sen- 
timent His  inequalities  are  as  great  as  those  supposed  in  his 
"Pilgrim's Dream/'  between  thh  star  and  the  glow-worm ;  which 
atdepocia  we  should  select  as  one  of  those  instances  of  that 
depreSMcm  of  taate  which  intemipts  the  triumphs  of  his  genius, 
Not  even  a  dream  can  cover  the  extravagance  of  a  dialogue  be- 
tween a  glow-worm  and  one  of  those  celestial  luminaries  which 
rational  conjecture  contemplates  as  a  world  of  souls ;  but  Mr. 
Wordsworth  has  exhibited  them  in  controversy  together  con- 
cerning their  respective  pretensions,  in  which,  for  the  sake  of 
tne  instruction,  the  weigiit  of  sentiment  and  morality  inclines 
to  the  side  of  the  reptile.  When  a  worm  reasons,  perhaps  we 
ought  to  think  it  enough,  and  not  expect  it  to  rhyme  also ;  but 
wherever  the  attempt  is  made,  it  is  our  duty  to  tnark  the  failure ; 
J^d  Mr,  Wordsworth  .must  allow  us  to  say,  that  even  in  lines 
Jf»e  most  creeping  we  cannot  allow  the'  words  "  no"  and 
*»oW/'  to!fitaud  for  rhyme. 

E  2 
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'  The  Poem  ^'  addressed  to on  the  longest  day ; "    The 

^*  Hint  from  the  Mountains,  for  certain  pohtical  aspirants;** 
''  Dion ;"  the  poem,  beginning  with  *'  Lady,  I  rifled  a  Par- 
nassian cave ;"  would  leave  the  collection  improved  by  their 
absence  in  case  of  another  edition ;  and  we  are  compelled  to 
say  of  **  the  Prioress's  Tale,"  that  it. has  failed,  to  our  imagi- 
nation at  least,  to 

"  Call  up  him  who  led  half  told 
The  story  of  Cambuscan  bold." 

We  should  be  glad  that  this  tale  should  not  be  thrice  told, 
but  that  this  collection  should,  by  leaving  it  out  of  a  future 
edition,  be  further  improved  in  negative  merit.  It  is  horrible 
in  its  facts,  disgusting  m  its  narration,  and  odiously  profane  in 
its  language. 

We  ought  not  to  close  the  book  without  giving  due  praise  to 
the  prose  dissertation  on  the  peculiar  scenery  of  the  lakes,  at 
the  end  of  the  book.  The  Essay  was  published  some  years  ago, 
as  we  are  told  in  the  advertisement,  as  an  introduction  to  some 
views  of  the  lakes  by  the  Rev.  Joseph  Wilkinson,  and  is  now, 
with  emendations  and  additions;  attached  to  this  volume.  It 
certainly  is  of  value  as  an  illustration  of  the  poems  now  under 
our  review,  but  we  rate  its  absolute  merit  very  hi^h.  Among 
many  topics  of  rural  beauty,  it  contains  an  ingenious  illustra- 
tion of  the  advantages  whicn  winter  has  over  summer  in  the  dis- 
play of  mountainous  prospect ;  a  very  interestingly  picturesque 
description  of  the  disposition  and  effect  of  the  cottages  in 
the  vales ;  and  more  particularly  of  the  gradual  formation  of 
woody  scenery,  by  nature  and  time.  We  think  we  shall  be 
excused  if  we  lay  before  our  readers  what  occurs  on  the  last- 
mentioned  subject. 

*^  If  these  general  rules  be  just,  ivhat  shall  we  say  to  whole  acres  of 
artificial  shrubbery  and  exotic  trees  among  rocks  and  dashing  torrents, 
with  their  own  wild  wood  in  sight — where  we  have  the  whole  contents 
o£  the  nurseryman's  catalogue  jumbled  together-«<;olour  at  war  with 
colour,  and  form  with  form — among  the  most  peaceful  subjects  of  Na- 
ture's kingdom  every  where  discord,  distraction,  and  bewilderment  1 
But  this  deformity,  bad  as  it  is,  is  not  so  obtrusive  as  the  small  patches 
and  large  tracts  of  larch  plantations  that  are  over-running  the  hill- 
sides. To  justify  our  condemnation  of  these,  let  us  again  recur  to  Na- 
ture. The  processy  by  which  she  forms  woods  and  forests,  is  as  fol- 
lows. Seeds  are  scattered  indiscriminately  by  winds,  brought  by 
waters,  and  dropped  by  birds.  They  perish,  or  produce,  according  as 
the  soil  upon  which  they  fall  is  suited  to  them  j  and  under  the  same 
dependence,  the  Needling  or  sucker,  if  not  cropped  by  animals,  thrives, 
and  the  tree  grows,  sometimes  single,  taking  its  own  shape  without 
constraint,  but  for  the  most  part  being  compelled  tp  conform  itself 
to  some  law  imposed  upon  it  by  its  neighbours.    From  low  and  sbel- 
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lered  places,  vegetation  travels  upwards  to  the  more  exposed ;  and  the 
joung  plants  are  protected,  and  to  a  certain  degree  fashioned,  by  those 
that  have  preceded  them.  The  continuous  mass  of  foliage  which 
would  be  thus  produced,  is  broken  by  rocks,  or  by  glades  or  open 
places,  where  the  browzing  of  animals  has  prevented  the  growth  of 
wood.  As  vegetation  ascends,  the  winds  begin  also  to  bear  their  part 
in  moulding  the  forms  6f  the  trees;  but,  thus  mutually  protected, 
trees,  though  not  of  the  hardiest  kind,  are  enabled  to  climb  high  up 
the  mountains.  Gradually,  however,  by  the  quality  of  the  ground,  and 
by  increasing  exposure,  a  stop  is  put  to  their  ascent;  the  hardy  trees 
only  are  lell;  these  also,  by  little  and  little,  give  way, — and  a  wild 
and  irregular  boundary  is  established,  graceful  in  its  outline,  and  never 
contemplated  without  some  feeling  more  or  less  distinct  of  the  powers 
of  nature  by  which  it  is  imposed. 

*' Contrast  the  liberty  that  encourages,  and  the  law  that  limits,  this 
joint  work  of  nature  and  time,  with  the  disheartening  necessities^  re- 
strictions, and  disadvantages,  under  which  the  artificial  planter  must 
proceed,  even  he  whom  long  observation  and  fine  feeling  have  best 
qualified  for  his  task.  In  the  first  place  his  trees,  however  well  chosen 
and  adapted  to  their  several  situations,  must  generally  all  start  at  the 
same  time ;  and  this  circumstance  would  of  itself  prevent  that  fine 
connection  of  parts,  that  sympathy  and  organization,  if  I  may  so  ex- 
press myself,  which  pervades  the  whole  of  a  natural  wood,  and  ap- 
pears to  the  eye  in  its  single  trees,  its  masses  of  foliage,  and  their  va- 
rious colours  when  they  are  held  up  to  view  on  the  side  of  a  moun- 
tain; or,  when  spread  over  a  valley,  they  are  looked  down  upon  from 
an  eminence.  It  is  then  impossible,  unuer  any  circumstances,  for  the 
artificial  planter  to  rival  the  beauty  of  nature."     (P.  297 — 299.) 

We  always  leave  Mr.  Wordsworth  with  regret,  but  on  no  oc- 
casion have  we  left  him  with  so  much  regret  as  on  the  present. 
He  has  touched  in  these  poems  some  of  the  finest  springs  of  na- 
tural pathos ;  and  we  do  really  think  that  there  is  enough  in  the 
collection  before  us  to  fix  the  wreath  upon  his  brows  too  firmly 
to  be  torn  off  by  his  own  hands  in  any  of  his  fits  of  prosaic  de- 
pression, or  temporary  rage  for  simplicity. 


Aet.III. — A  Discourse  on  the  Relwion  of  the  Indian  Tribes  of 
North  Jimerica,  delivered  before  the  New  York  Mstarical  Society. 
By  Samuel  Farmar  Jarvis,  D.  D.  .  8vo.    New  York,  1820. 

The  Historical  Society  of  New  York  was  incorporated  in 
the  year  1809,  for  the  purpose  of  discovering,  procuring,  and 
preserving  whatever  relates  to  the  natural,  civil,  and  ecclesias- 
tical history  of  the  American  Union  generally,  and  of  the 
fitate  of  New  York  in  particular.     In  1814  this  society  receivfed 
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from  the  legislature  of  that  state,  a  grant  of  fifty  thousand 
dollars^  and  an  annuity  of  five  hundred.  Thus  patronized  aad 
endowed,  it  hasbeen  laudably  occupied  ill  promoting  the  design 
for  which  it  was  inatituted :  its  library  contains  nearly  nine 
thousand  volumes,  principally  relative  to  American  history  and 
literature ;  and  in  March,  1817^  the  society  passed  a  law  for  the 
establishment  of  lectureships  on  zoology,  geology,  botany, 
vegetable  physiology,  mineralogy  and  natural  philosophy.  Of 
its  publications,  two  volumes  of  historical  "  Collections  "  only 
have  reached  this  country ;  they  are  chiefly  filled  with  extracts 
from  the  journals  of  the  early  navigators,  who  first  visited  the 
continent  of  North  America;  and  they  also  contain  some  of 
the  discourses  delivered  at  the  anniversary  meetings  of  the 
society. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  1819,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Jarvis,  who  holds 
the  office  of  Professor  of  Biblical  Literature  in  the  Theologieal 
Seminary  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  in  the  United 
States,  delivered  the  discourse  now  under  consideration,  which 
we  sfeize  the  earliest  opportunity  of  bringing  before  our  readers, 
on  account  of  the  very  interesting  nature  of  the  subject  dis- 
cussed in  it,  which  (he  truly  remarks)  has  not  been  viewed  with 
that  largeness  of  observation  which  is  the  characteristic  of 
enlightened  philosophy.  Various  causes,  indeed,  may  be  men- 
tioned, which  have  hitherto  conspired  to  prevent,  or  to  impede^ 
an  examination  into  the  religion  of  the  Indian  tribes  of  iNorth 
America.  In  the  first  place  the  horror,  proceeding  from  the 
cruelties  of  their  warfare,  forbade  the  calmness  of  investigation. 
As  long  as  those  tribes  were  formidable,  curiosity  was  over- 
powered by  terror :  and  there  was  neither  leisure,  nor  inclina- 
tion, to  contemplate  their  character  as  a  portion  of  the  human 
family,  *^  while  the  gkre  of  conflagration  reddened  the  mid- 
night sky,  and  the  yells  of  the  savage,  mingled  with  the  shrieks 
of  butchered  victims, .  rode  as  portentous  messengers,  upon 
every  gale."  But  although  that  state  of  things  has  long  since 
ceased  to  exist,  the  contempt  whi^h  has  succeeded  to  fear  in 
the  minds  of  the  Anglo-Americans,  has  operated  in  some  de- 
gree to  prevent  or  to  retard  inquiry  into  the  religion  of  the 
native  tribes.  The  Indians-  themselves  also  are  not  communi- 
cative on  this;  subject :  and  it  requires  much  familiar  and  un- 
fiLicspected  observation  to  obtain  any  knowledge  respecting  it. 
Hence  many,  who  have  bjeen  transiently  resident  among  them, 
have  very  confidently  pronounced  that  tney  have  wo  religion  ;— 
asi  assertion,  which  subsequent  and  more  accurate  travellers 
have  shown  to  be  entirely  unfounded.  Againy  those  writer»*on 
whom  we  rely  for  informati6n,  have  either  been  too  little  in- 
formed to  know  what  they  should  observe,  or  they  have  been 
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kifllieiioed  by  peculiar  modes  of  Uxinking,  which  have  given  a 
tijage  to  all  mey  have  &aid  upon  the  subject.  Thus,  our  conn** 
trymao,  Adair,  who  had  the  greatest  opportunities  of  obtaining 
knowledge^  from  forty  years'  residence  among  the  Indian  tribea 
of  North  America,  has  rendered  his  ''  History  of  the  American 
ladismls  '^  camparatively  of  little  use,  by  adopting  the  theory 
that  they  are  descended  from  the  ten  tribes  of  IsraeL 
Eyery  tlung  is  mttde  subservient  to  this  hypothesis;  and 
the  philosophic  reader  is  led  to  suspect  the  fidelity  of  his 
statements,  on  finding  that  his  judgment  had  lost  its  equi- 
poise, and  that  he  has  seen  every  thing  through  a  disco*^ 
loured  medium."^ 

Among  other  arguments  adduced  by  Adair  for  the  iden-<- 
tity  of  the  North  American  Indians  with  the  Hebrews,  }ie 
has  laid- much  stress  upon  the  supposed  use  of  the  Hebrew 
words  Jehovah  and  HaUelvjah  among  the  Indians.  But  Dr. 
Jarvis  has  shown,  that  as  to  the  former  word  the  fact  is  710^ 
certain ;  and  that,  even  supposing  the  latter  to  be  uttered,  it 
proves  nothing,  as  the  ancient  Greeks  had  a  similar  acclama- 
tion. All  sucn  arguments  are  extremely  unsatisfactory,  and 
can  weigh  nothing  in  opposition  to  the  facts,  that  the  American 
languages  have  no  ammty  with  the  Hebrew ;  that  the  Indians 
have  not  the  least  knowledge  of  written  characters  ;  that  none 
of  them  practise  the  rite  of  circumcision ;  and  that  there  are 
no  traces  among  them  of  the  observation  of  the  sabbath.  To 
these  facts  it  may  be  added,  that  while  the  nation  of  Israel  has 
been  wonderfully  preserved,  the  Indians  are  nearly  exterminated* 
The  Israelites  will,  hereafter,  be  restored  to  the  land  of  their 
fbrefe.thers ;  but  this  event  must  speedily  arrive,  or  the  un*' 
happy  tribes  of  America  cannot  participate  in  it.  A  few  years 
more,  and  they  will  be  beyond  the  capability  of  migration. 
The  question  therefore,  with  regard  to  the  immediate  origin  of 
the  American  Indians,  must,  at  least  for  the  present,  remain  in 
the  uncertainty  which  hangs  over  it. 

Dr.  Jarvis  arranges  his  disquisition,  on  the  Religion  of  the 
American  Indians,  under  the  following  heads :  viz.  The  Su- 
preme Being,— A  future  State  of  Rewards  and  Punishments, — 
Expiatory  Sacrifices  for  Sin, — their  Priesthood, — ^and  their 
Jongleurs' or  Jugglers. 

I.  Of  the  jS2qcir0f7ieBet/i|f.---They  acknowledge  One  Supreme 
Being,  whom  they- denominate  the  Great  Spirit,  or  the  Masler 
of  Life,  the  Creator  and  the  Governor  of  the  World.    Accord*- 


•  The  hypothesis  of  Adair  was  revived  in  1816  by  Dr.  Ellas  Hmidioot,  in  an 
ingenious  and  well-written  volume,  published  at  Trenton  (New  Jersey),  inti4led» 
** The  Star  I»t4ie  WesH  or  a  bumble  Attempt  to  diseover  the  long4o«t  tea  Tiiksa 
•f  itrael^.preyaratvry  to  their  Retam  to  Uieir  beloved  City,  JetasaleiB,''    ISna^ 
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ing  to  Charlevoix,  the  Hurons  call  him  Areskoni,  and  the 
Iroquois,  by  a  slight  variation,  Agreskou^.  He  is  with  them 
the  God  of  War:  nis  name  they  invoke  as  they  march.  It  is 
the  signal  to  engage,  and  it  is  the  war-cry  in  the  hottest  of  the 
battle. 

But,  besides  the  Supreme  Being,  they  believe  in  an  infinite 
number  of  subaltern  spirits,  who  are  tne  objects  of  worship^ 
and  whom  they  divide  into  ,good  and  bad.  The  good  spirits 
are  called,  by  the  Hurons,  Okkisy  and  by  the  Algonquins, 
Mannittos;  they  suppose  them  to  be  the  guardians  of  men,  and 
that  each  has  his  own  tutelary  deity.  In  fact,  with  them^ 
every  thing  in  nature  has  its  spirit,  though  all  have  not  the 
same  rank,  nor  the  same  influence.  The  animals  they  hunt 
have  their  spirits.  If  they  do  not  understand  any  thing,  they 
immediately  say.  It  is  a  spirit.  If  any  man  performs  a  remarkable 
exploit  or  exhibits  extraordinary  talents,  he  is  said  to  he  a  spirit^ 
or,  in  other  words,  his  tutelary  deity  is  supposed  to  be  of  more 
than  ordinary  power. 

*'  It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  these  tutelary  deities  are  not  sup- 
posed to  take  men  under  their  protection  till  something  has  been  done 
to  merit  the  favour.  A  parent,  who  wishes  to  obtain  a  guardian  spirit 
for  his  child,  first  blackens  his  face,  and  then  causes  him  to  fast  for  se-- 
veral  days.  During  this  time  it  is  expected  that  the  spirit  will  reveri 
liimself  in  a  dream  ;  and  on  this  account,  the  child  is  anxiously  exa- 
mined every  morning  with  regard  to  the  visions  of  the  preceding  night. 
"Whatever  the  child  happens  to  dream  of  the  most  frequently,  even  if  it 
happen  to  be  the  head  of  a  bird,  the  foot  of  an  animal,  or  any  thing  of 
the  most  worthless  nature,  becomes  the  symbol  or  figure  under  which 
the  Okki  reveals  himself.  With  this  figure,  in  the  conceptions  of  his 
votary,  the  spirit  becomes  identified ;  the  image  is  preserved  with  the 
greatest  care — is  the  constant  companion  on  all  great  and  important 
occasions,  and  the  constant  object  of  consultation  and  worship."  (F» 
32.) 

Mr.  Heckewelder  describes  the  same  custom  under  the  name 
oi  Initiation  of  Boy s^ 

**  —a  practice,"  he  saj'S, "  which  is  very  common  among  the  Indians-, 
and  indeed  is  universal  among  those  nations  that  I  have  become  ac» 
^uainted  with.  By  certain  methods  they  put  the  mind  of  a  boy  in  a 
«tate  of  perturbation,  so  as  to  excile  dreams  and  visions;  by  means 
of  which  thev  pretend  that  the  boy  receives  instructions  from  certain 
spirits  or  unknown  agents  as  to  his  conduct  in  life,  that  he  is  informed 
of  his  future  destination  and  of  the  wonders  he  is  to  perform  in  his 
^future  career  through  the  world. 

^*  When  a  buy  is  to  be  thus  initiated,. he  is  put  under  an  alternate 

•course  of  physic  and  fasting,  either  taking  no  food  whatever,  or  swal* 

.lowing  the  most  powerful  and  nauseous  medicines,'  and  occasionally  h% 

.  Mmade  to  drmk  decoctions  of  an  intoxicating  nature,  until  his  mind 
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becomes  sufficiently  bewildered,  so  that  he  sees  or  fancies  that  he  sees 
visioDSy  and  has  extraordinary  dreams,  for  which,  of  course,  he  has 
been  prepared  before  hand.  He  will  fancy  himself  flying  through  the 
air,  walking  under  ground,  stepping  from  one  ridge  or  hiU  to  the  other 
across  the  Talley  beneath,  fighting  and  conquering  giants  and  monsters, 
and  defeating  whole  hosts  by  his  single  arm.  Then  he  has  interviews 
with  the  Mannitto  or  with  spirits,  who  inform  him  of  what  he  was  be- 
fore he  was  born  and  what  he  will  be  after  his  death.  His  fate  in  this 
life  is  laid  entirely  open  before  him,  the  spirit  tells  him  what  is  to  be  his- 
future  employment,  whether  he  will  be  a  valiant  warrior,  a  mighty  hun- 
ter, a  doctor,  a  conjurer,  or  a  prophet.  There  are  even  those  who  learn 
or  pretend  to  learn  in  this  way  the  time  and  manner  of  their  death. 

**  When  a  boy  has  been  thus  initiated,  a  name  is  given  to  him  ana* 
logons  to  the  visions  that  he  has  seen,  and  to  the  destiny  that  is  sup- 
posed to  be  prepared  for  him.  The  boy,  imagining  all  that  happened 
to  him  while  under  perturbation,  to  have  been  real,  sets  out  in  the  world 
with  lofty  notions  of  himself,  and  animated  with  courage  for  the  most 
desperate  undertakings.*'  * 

This  practice  of  blackening  the  face  and  fasting,  togetlier  with 
the  use  of  emetics,  as  a  system  of  religious  purification,  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  a  guardian  spirit,  appears  to  have  existed 
formerly  among  the  natives  of  Virginia  and  New  England ; 
though  the  first  settlers  were  not  always  able  to  ascertain  the 
real  object  of  the  ceremonies  which  they  beheld.  Dr.  Jarvis 
has  collected  some  curious  instances  from  their  narratives,  for 
which  we  have  not  room. 

*^  As  soon  as  a  child  is  informed  what  is  the  nature  or  form  of  his 
protecting  deity,  he  is  carefully  instructed  in  the  obligations  he  is  under 
to  do  him  homage*— to  Ibllow  his  advice  communicated  in  dreams^to 
deserve  his  favours — to  confide  implicitly  in  his  care — and  to  dread  the 
consequences  of  his  displeasure.  For  this  reason,  when  the  Huron  or 
the  Iroquois  goes  to  battle  or  to  the  chase,  the  image  of  his  okki  is  as 
carefully  carried  witlvbim  as^his  arms.f  At  night,  each  one  places  his 
guardian  idol  on  the  ^lisades  surrounding  the  cadnp,  with  the  face 
turned  from  the  quarter  to  which  the  warriors,  or  hunters,  are  about  to 
inarch.  He  then  prays  to  it  for  an  hour,  as  he  does  also  in  the  mom* 
ing  befoh'e  he  continues  his  course.*  This  hoitaage* performed,  he  lies 
down  to  rest,  and  sleeps  in  tranquillity,  fully  persuaded  that  his  spirit 

•  Heckewelder'8  Historical  Accoimt  of  the  Indian  Nsitions,  pp.  238,  SS9.  Of 
this  very  curioaaand  aulheotic  work,  the  reader  will  find  some  accouot  in  the  Bri- 
tish Review,  vol.  xiv.  pp.  247 — 266. 

f  Tn  1584,  when  Virginia  was  first  discovered,  the  captain  of  one  of  the  vessels 
ieot  by  Sir  Walter  Ralrifh,  states,  concerning  the  inhabitants  oif  the  Island  of  Ro- 
anoak,  that  '*  within  the  place  where  they  feede  was  their  lodging,  and  within  that 
ihdr  JdoUf  which  they  worship,  ofwhomt  they  speak  incredible  things"  Hakluyt,  vol. 
S,  p.  24?l,  4to,  Lend.  1600.  "  When  they  goe  to  warres  they  carry  about  with  them 
thir  idolf  of  whom  they  aske  counsel,  as  the  Romans  were  woont  of  the  oracle  of  ApoUo. 
Tbey  sing  soogs  as  they  marche  towardcs  the  battell  instead  of  drammef,"  ftc. 
Aid,  p.  250.    . 
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will  assume  the  whole  duty  of  keeping  guard,  and  that  he  has  nothing 
tofear."^    (P.  22,  23.) 

♦  

The  preceding  account  of  the  Hurons  or  Iroquois,  by  CharW 
voix,  is  perfectly  in  unison  with  the  relations  given  by  th^ 
Moraviaii  missionaries,  not  only  concerning  the  Iroquois,  but 
also  of  the  Lenapes  or  Delaware  Indians,  and  all  the  tribes  dep- 
rived from  them.  It  is  a  part  of  their  religious  belief  that 
there  are  inferior  manniltos,  to  whom  the  great  and  good  Being 
has  given  the  rule  and  command  over  the  elements  ;  that,  being 
so  great,  he  (like  their  chiefs)  must  have  his  attendants  to 
execute  his  supreme  behests;  Ihat  these  subordinate  spirits 
(something  in  their  nature  between  God  and  man,)  see  and 
report  to  him  what  is  doin^  upon  earth ;  and  that  they  look  dowu 
particularly  upon  the  Indians^  to  see  whether  they  are  in  need 
of  any  assistance,  and  are  ready  at  their  call  to  assist  and  pFO^ 
tect  them  against  danger. 

**  Thus,"  says  Mr.  Heckewelder,  ^  I  have  frequently  witnessed  In- 
dians, on  the  approach  of  a  storm  or  thunder-gust,  address  the  Man* 
nkto  of  the  air,  to  avert  all  danger  from  them ;  I  have  also  seen  the 
Chippeways,  on  the  Lakes  of  Canadd,  pray  to  the  Mannitto  of  the 
waters,  that  he  might  prevent  the  swells  from  rising  too  high,  while  thetr 
were  passing  over  them.  In  both  these  instances,  they  expressed  their 
acknowledgment,  or  shewed  their  willingness  to  be  grateful,  by  tbroir- 
iog  tobacco  in  the  air,  or  strewing  it  on  the  waters. 

*^  There  are  even  some  animals,  which  though  they  are  not  con*> 
flidered  as  invested  with  power  over  them,  yet  tre  believed  to  be  placed 
as  guardians  over  their  lives^  aiid  of  course  entitled  to  some  notice  and 
to  some  tokens  of  gratitude.  Thus,  when  in  the  night,  an  owl  is  heard 
sounding  its  note,  or  calling  to  its  mate,  some  person  in  the  camp  will 
nse,  and  taking  some  GUcanican^  or  Indian  toba^qo,  will  strew  it  on  the 
^re,  thinking  tbat4he  ascending  smoke  will  reach  the  bird,  and  that  he 
wili  see  that  they  are  not  unmindful 'Of  his  services,,  and  of  his  kmdaess 
to  them  and  their  ancestors.  This  custom  originated  from  the  follow<^ 
ing  incident,  which  tradition  has  handed  down  to  them. 

**  It  happened  at  one  time,  when  they  were  engaged  in  a  war  with  a 
distant  and  powerful  nation,  that  a  body  of  their  warriors  was  in  the 
camp,  fast  asleep,  no  kind  of  danger  at  that  moment  being  apprehended* 
Suddenly,  the  grestt  *  Sentinel  over  mankind,'  the  oto/,  sounded  the 
alarm  ;  all  the  birds  of  the  species  were  alert  at  their  posts,  all  at  once 
calling  out,  as  if  saying:  *Up!  up!  Danger!  Danger!'  Obedient  to 
their  call,  ev^  man  jumped  up  in  an  -iastaBt ;  when,  to  4heir  aorprise^ 
they  found  that  their  enemy  was  in  the  very  act  of  surrounding.  thenH 
and  they  would  all  have  been  killed  in  their  $leep,  if  the  owl  had  not 
l^ven  them  this  timely  warning. 

*'*  But,  amidst  aU  these  superstitious  notions,  the  supreme  Mannitto^ 
the  creator  and  preserver  of  heaven  and  earth,  is  the  great  object  of 
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their  adorstioii.    On.  bin  they  rett  their  hopei,  to  him  they  addrees 
then*  prayers  aad  make  theursolema  8acrifice«/'* 

Sindlar  notions  obtain  among  the  Indians  who  inhabit  the 
country  extending  from  Labrador,  across  the  Continent,  to  the 
Uplands  which  diTide  the  waters  on  Lake  Superior  from  those 
of  Hudson's  Bay ;  as  also  among  the  native  inhabitants  of  the 
West  Indian  Islands  concerning  whom  we  have  any  authentic 
accounts  preserved.  Whence  it  appears  that,  throughout  this 
vast  extent  of  country,  including  nations  whose  languages  are 
radically  different,  nations  unisonnected  with,  and  unknown  tb 
each  other,  the  greatest  uniformity  of  belief  prevails,  with  rer 
gard  to  the  Supreme  Being,  and  the  greatest  harmony  in  their 
system  of  polytheism.    After  this  view.  Dr.  Jarvis  observes, 

^  It  is  impossible  not  to  remark,  that,  there  is  a  smaller  departure 
from  the  original  religion  among  the  Indians  of  America,  tbsn  among 
the  more  civilized  nations  of  Egypt,  Greece,  and  Rome.  The  idea  of 
the  Divine  Unity  is  much  more  perfectly  preserved ;  the  subordmate 
divinities  are  kept  at  a  much  more  mimeasurable  distance  from  the  Great 
l^irit ;  and,  i^ove  all,  there  has  been. no  attempt  among  them  to  de-> 
grade  to  the  likeness  of  men,  the  invisible  and  incomfprehensible  Crea- 
tor of  the  universe.  In  fact^  theirs  is  exactly  that  milder  form  of  ido^ 
latry  which  *  prevaikd  every  whe^e  from  the  days  of  Abraham,  his 
single^  fim&ily  excepted,'  and  which,  after  the  death  of  that  patriarch 
and  of  his  son  Isaac,  infeefced,  from  time  to  time,  even  the.  chosen  fa- 
mily iuelf.**     (P.  29.) 

II.  The  belief  of  z,  future  state  of  rewards  and  pimishments  has 
been  kept  Itliye  among  all  heathen  nations,  by  its  connexicm 
with  the  sensible  enjoyments  and  sufferiiigs,  and  the  conse(][uent 
hopes  and  tenrors  of  men.  Its  origin  muat  have  been  in  Divine 
Revelation;  for  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  that  the  mind  could 
attain  to  it  by  its  own  unassisted  powers.  But  the  thought^ 
when  onee  communicated,  would,,  in  the  shipwreck  of  dissplv- 
ing  nature,  be  clung  to,  with  the  grasp  of  expiring  hope.  Hence 
no  nations  have  yet  been  found,  howerer  rude  and  barbarous, 
who  have  not  agreed  in  the  great  and  general  princi{>le  of  retri- 
butive immortality ;  but,  when  we  descend  to  detail,  and  en- 
quire into  their  peculiar  notions,  we  find  that  their  traditions 
are  ^coloured  by  tne  nature  of  their  earthly  occupations,  and  by 
the  opinions  Wtiich  they  theiK^e  entertain  on  the  subject  of  good 
and  ei(il.  This  remark  is  fully  verified  by  the  history  of  the 
American  Indians,  among  whom  tl^e  belief  of  the  immortality 
(^  the  soul  is  most  firmly  established. 

"  They  suppose,  that  when  separated  from  the  body,  it  preserves  the 
same  inclinations  which  it  had  when  both  were  united.     For  this  rea- 

•  ifecfceweHTer's  Hi»lortcal  AccooRt  of  the  InMan  Nations,  pp^  905,  S08. 
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son,  they  bury  with  the  dead  all  that  they  had  in  use  when  alive.  Some 
imagine  that  all  men  have  two  touls,  one  of  which  never  leaves  the 
body  unless  it  be  to  inhabit  another.  This  transmigration,  however,  is 
peculiar  to  the  souls  of  those  who  die  in  infancy,  and  who  therefore  have 
the  privilege  of  commencing  a  second  life,  because  they  enjoyed  so  little 
of  the  first.  Hence  children  are  buried  along  the  highways,  that  the 
women,  as  they  pass,  may  receive  their  souls;  From  this  idea  of  their 
remaining  with  the  body^  arises  the  duty  of  placing  food  upon  their 
graves ;  and  mothers  have  been  seen  to  draw  from  their  bosoms  that 
nourishment  which  these  little  creatures  loved  when  alive,  and  shed  it 
upon  the  earth  which  covered  their  •remains. 

**  When  the  time  has  arrived  for  the  departure  of  those  spirits  which 
leave  the  body,  they  pass  into  a  region  which  is  de&tinpd  to  be  their 
eternal  abode,  and  which  is  therefore  called  the  Country  of  Souls. 
This  country  is  at  a  great  distance  toward  the  west,  and  to  go  thither 
costs  them  iv  journey  of  many  months.  They  have  many  difficulties  to 
surmount,  and  many  perils  to  encounter.  They  speak  of  a  stream  ia 
which  many  suffer  shipwreck  ;-<-of  a  dog  from  which  they,  with  diffi- 
culty, defend  themselves ; — of  a  place  of  suffering  where  they  expiate 
their  faults ; — of  another  in  which  the  souls  of  those  prisoners  who  have 
been  tortured  are  again  tormented,  and  who  therefore  linger  on  their 
course,  to  delay  as  long  as  possible  the  moment  of  their  arrival.  From 
this  idea  it  proceeds,  that  after  the  death  of  these  unhappy  victims,  for 
fear  their  souls  ma}^  remain  around  the  huts  of  their  tormentors  from 
the  thirst  of  vengeance,  the  latter  are  careful  to  strike  every  place 
around  them  with  a  staffs  and  to  utter  such  terrible  cries  as  may  oblige 
them  to  depart."     (P.  30—32.) 

To  be  put  to  death  as  a  captive  is,  therefore,  an  exclusion 
from  the  Indian  Paradise  :  while,  on  the  contrary,  to  have  been 
a  good  hunter,  brave  in  war,  fortunate  in  enterprize,  and  victo- 
rious over  many  enemies,  are  the  only  titles  to  enter  their 
abodes  of  bliss;  the  happiness  of  which  depends  on  the  situa-- 
tion  and  circumstances  of  the  respective  tribes  or  nations. 
Thus,  eternal  spring,  a  never-failing  supply  of  gattie  and  fish, 
and  an  abundance  of  every  thing  which  can  delight  the  senses, 
without  the  labour  of  procuring  it,  constitute  the  paradise  of 
those,  who  often  return  weary  and  hungry  from  the  chace,  who 
are  frequently  exposed  to  the  inclemencies  of  a  wintery  sky, 
and  who  look  upon  all  labour  as  unmanly  and  degrading  em- 
ployment. On  the  other  h^nd,  the  Arrowauks,  or  natives  of 
Cuba,  Hispaniola,  Porto  Rico,  Jamaica,  and  Trinidad,  place 
their  enjoyments  in  every  thin^  that  is  opposite  to  the  violence 
of  a  tropical  climate;  while  their  fierce  enemies,  the  Charaibes, 
look  forward  to  a  paradise,  in  which  the  brave  will  be  attended 
by  their  wives  and  captives. 

**  Thus  the  ideas  of  the  savage,  with  regard  to  the  peculiar  nature 
of  future  bliss  or  woe,  are  always  modified  by  associations  arising  from 
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his  peculiar  sitaation,  his  pecii)tar  turn  of  thought,  and  the  pains  and 

gleasures  of  the  senses. '  With  regard  to  the  question  in  what  their 
appiness  or  misery  will  consist^  they  differ ;  but  with  regard  to  the  ex- 
istence of  a  future  state,  and  that  it  will  be  a  state  of  retribution  for 
the  deeds  done  in  the  body,  they  agree  without  exception,  and  their 
faith  is  bright  and  cloudless.  *  Whether  you  are  divinities  or  mortal 
men/  «aid  an  old  man  of  Cuba  to  Columbus,  *  we  know  not — ^but  if 
you  are  men,  subject  to  mortality  like  ourselves,  you  cannot  be  unap- 
prised, that  after  this  life  there  is  another,  wherein  a  very  different  por- 
tion is  allotted  to  good  and  bad  men.  If,  therefore,  you  expect  to  die, 
and  believe,  with  us,  that  every  one  is  to  be  rewardea  in  a  future  state, 
according  to  his  conduct  in  the  present,  you  will  do  no  hurt  to  those 
who  do  none  to  you.'  .... 

**  This  relation  is  given  us  by  Martyr,  and  it  is  sufficient  to  show,  with 
what  exactness  the  primitive  belief  has  been  retained.  This  man  was 
a  savage,  but  he  spoke  the  language  of  the  purest  revelation."  (P. 
34,35.) 

.III.  All  who  have  been  conversant  with  the  worship  of  the 
American  tribes,  unite  in  the  assertion  that  they  offer  sacrifices 
wid  oblations  both  to  the  Greatt  Spirit  and  also  to  the  subordi- 
nate or  inferior  divinities,  to  propitiate  their  protection,  or  to 
avert  calamity,  and  also,  eucharistic  sacrifices  for  success  in 
war.  In  likemannei:,  sacrifices  were  offered  by  all  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  West  Indies ;  and,  among  these;  the  Chaiaibes 
were  accustonoted  to  immolate  some  of  the  captives  who  had  been 
taken  in  battle.  The  Mexicans,  it  is  also  known,  offered  hu- 
man sacrifices :  but  of  this  practice  there  are  no  traces  among 
the  present  Indian  tribes,  unless  the  tormenting  of  their  captives 
may  be.  considered  as  a  sacrifice  to  the  god  of  war.  Dr.  Jarvis 
has  substantiated  the  preceding  facts  by  a  variety  of  evidence, 
which  he  closes  with  the  following  sensible  observations  on  the 
origin  and  extent  of  expis^tory  sac];ifices. 

*'  That  the  practice  of  sacrifice,  as  an  expiation  for  sin^  formed  a 
prominent  feature  in  the  religion  of  all  the  nations  of  the  old  world,  is 
a  truth  too  well  known  to  require  proof.  That  it  formed  a  part  of  the 
patriarchal  religion  is  equally  evident;  and  that  it  must  have  been  of' 
divine  institution  will,  I  think,  be  admitted,  after  a  very  little  reflexion. 
The  earliest  instance  of*  worship,  recorded  in  the  Holy.  Scriptures,  is 
the  sacrifice  offered  by  Cain  and  Abel,  at  a  period  when  no  permisBipn 
had  yet  been  given  to  eat  animal  food,  and  no  pretext  poiild  have  pos- 
sibly presented  itself  to  the  mind  of  man  for  taking  the  lif^  of  any  of 
the  credtures  of  God.  It  is  equally  inconceivable,  that  by  any  deduc- 
tion of  unassisted  reason,  the  mind  could  have  arrived  at  the  conclu- 
'sion,  that  to  destroy  a  part  of  creation,  could  be  acceptable  to  the  Crea- 
tor;  much  less,  that  it  could  be  viewed  as  an  act  of  homage.  The  dif^ 
iiculty  is  still  greater,  when  it  is  considered  that  this  was  intended  as 
an  expiation  for  the  sins  of  the  offerer.  How  could  the  shedding  of  the 
blood  of  an  animal  be  looked  upon  as  an  atonement  for  ttio  ofBancen, 
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which  man  bad  committed  against  his  Maker  i  Ti^is  would  hav€i%eeii  to 
make  an  act,  at  which  nature  would  at-onoe  hare  involuntarily  ahud* 
dered,*  the  expiation  of  another  act  which  might  not  in  itaelf  be  so 
hurtful  or  so  barbarous. 

**  This  reasoning  is  further  strengthened  by  the  next  kistance  of 
worship  recorded  in  the  Bible.  When  Noi^  had  descended  from  the 
ark,  the  first  act  of  a  religious  nature  which  he  performed^  was  to  build 
an  altar  and  to  offer  sacrifice.  Human  reason  would  have  dictated  a 
course  of  conduct  directly  opposite ;  for  it  would  have  told  him  not. to 
diminish  the  scanty  remnant  of  life ;  espeeiidly  when  the  ear  A  was  al* 
ready  covered  with  the  victims  whicb  had  perished  in  the  mighty  waste 
of  waters. 

^*  But  if  of  divine  institution,  the  question  then  arises,  what  was  the 
reason  of  the  institution  ?  Every  intelligent  being  proposes  to^imself 
some  end — some  design  to  be  accomplished  by  his.actionSb  What^ 
then,  with  reverence  let  it  be  asked,  was  the  design. of  .God? 

**  To  the  Chnstian  the  solution  of  this  inquiry  is  not  difficulty  He 
has  learned,  that  in  the  secret  counsels  of  almighty  wisdom,  the  death 
of  the  Messiah  was  essential  for  the  salvation  of  man ;  that  in  his  deatb^ 
the  first  of  our  race  was.as  much  interested  as  he  will  be,  who  will  listea 
to  the  last  stroke  of  departing  time ;  that  it  was  necessary,  therefore^ 
to  establish  a  representation  of  this  great  event  as  a  sign  ^of  the  future 
blessing,  in  order  to  keep  dlive  the  hopes  and  tiieeiepectalionsof  mea^ 
and  that  this  was  effected  by  the  slaughter  of  an  innocent  animdiy  whoae- 
life  was  in  the  blood,  and  whose  blood  poured  out' was  thesyart>ol  of 
His  death,  who  offered  himself  a  ransom  £br  the  sinaiof  mea. 

**  Assuming  diis  as  the  4»rigin  and  intent  of  sacrifice,  it  is  easy  to  ac- 
count for  its  univei'sal  prevalence  among  mankind.  Noah,  as  we  liave 
seffl),  offered  a  burnt  dft^ing  immediately  after  he  left  the  Ark.  From 
him,  and  his  three  sons,  did  their  posterity  derive  the  praictice ;  and 
we  find  from  the  Scriptures,  that  it  prevailed  among  all  the  -nations^ 
which,  from  their  connexion  with  the  family  of  Israel,  are  there  miU' 
dentally  mentioned. 

**  If  we  turn  to  profane  history,  we  cannot  open  a  volume' without 
meeting  every  where  the  record*  of  sacrtficOi  The  FhenioiaDS,  the 
Ethiopians,  the  Egyptians^  the  Chinese,  the  Peraians^  the  nations  in 
the  north  of  Europe  and  Asia,  the  Carthaginians^  the  Greeks,  the  Rod- 
mans, the  inhabitants  of  Gaol  and  Bntain-^in  a  word,  every  heathen 
nation,  of  which  we  have/any  records  remaining,  constantly  offered.sa- 
crtficei»  an  expiation  *for  sin.  The  gradual  corruption  of  the  true  re- 
ligion, while  it  caused  the  or%in  of  the  rite  to  be  forgotten,  made  no 
other  alteration  in  the  pracUce  then  such  as  regarded  the  (][uality  of  the 
▼ictim.  Human  reason  must,  at  all  times,  have  perceived,  how  inade- 
qqate  was  the  slaughter  of  animals,  to  atone  for  tlie  sins  of  mankind. 
A  nobler  victim  seemed  to  be  demanded;  and  it  was  not  to  be  won^ 
tiered  at,  that  the  blood  of  men,  and  even  of  children,  as  approaching 
nearer  to  innocence,  should  finally  be  consideied  as  essential  to  obtain 
the  grant  Of  pardon. 

''  To  find  the  same  practice  prtevoiling  among  all  the  Indian  tribes 
«f  America,  a  peactiee  driving  its  origin,  not  firamaQy  dictate  of  na- 
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ture»  or  from  the  deductions  of  reason,  but  resting  solely  upon  the  po- 
sitive institution  of  God,  affords  the  most  triumphant  evidence,  that 
ibey  sprang  from  the  common  parent  of  mankind,  and  that  their  reli« 
^ion,  like  that  of  all  other  heathen  nations,  is  derived  by  a  gradual  de- 
terioration from  that  of  Noah.  At  the  same  time,  it  will  be  seen,  that 
they  are  far  from  having  sunk  to  the  lowest  round  on  die  scale  of  cor* 
raption.  With  the  exception  of  the  Mexicans,  their  religious  rites  have 
a  character  of  mildness  which  we  should  elsewhere  seek  in  vain.''    (P« 

ly.  With  sacrifices,  the  idea  of  2ipriesihood  is  naturally  con- 
nected. On  this  subject  the  testimony  of  travellers  is  some- 
what discordant;  but  Dr.  Jarvis  well  remarks,  that  if  a  priest 
be  one  whose  exelusire  duty  it  is  to  celebrate  the  rites  of  religion, 
then  it  must  be  admitted  that  a  priesthood  exists  among  the 
Indians ;  for  those,  who  deny  that  they  have  priests,  allow  that 
in  their  public  sacrifices,  the  chiefs  are  the  only  persons  who 
are  permitted  to  officiate,  while  in  private  the  head  of  every 
family  discharges  the  sacerdotal  functions.  The  only  difference 
then  lies  in  this,  whether  the  priesthood  be  or  be  not  connected 
with  the*  ofiu^e  of  a  magistrate. 

**  Among  Christians,  as  among  the  Jeira,  the  priesthood  is  disliaet 
£»m  the  civil  authority ;  but  previous  to  the  separation  of  the  famify 
of  iAarw,  these  two  offices  were  generally  united.  Melchizedeck  was 
both  king  of  Salem  and  priest  of  the  most  High  God.  Jethra  was,  at 
the  same  tine,. priest  and  prince  of  Midian ;  and  Abraham  himself,  who 
18  called  a  prince,  performed  the  sa:cerdotal  functions.  We  find  this 
union  of  the  regal  and  sacerdotal  characters  existing  among  heathen 
nations.  Homer  describes  the  aged  Pylian  King  as  performing  reli- 
gious rites ;  and  Virgil  tells  of  the  Monarch  of  Delos,  who  was  both 
priest  and  king : 

*  RezAnios,  rex  idem  honiDuni  Piicebtqne  sacerdos.' 

**  Among,jthe  Creeks,  and  other  Southern  Indians,  a  monarchical  fi)rm 
of  government  seems  to  prevail;  among  the  Northern  Indians,  a  re- 
publican.. In  both,  the  sacerdotal  office  may  he  united  witli  civil  auc 
thority,  and.  therefore  partake  of  its  peculiar  character.  Among  the 
one,  It  may  be  hereditary ;  among  the. other,  elective.  And  if  this  be 
so,  it  will  be  seen  that,  the  Religion  of  the  Indians  approaches  much 
nearer  to  the  patriarchal,  than  to  that  of  the  Jews.  Their  public  sa- 
cerdotal offices  are  performed  by  their  chiefs,  and  iii  their  private,  the 
head  of  every  family  is  its  priest/'    (P.  50f  61.) 

V.  But  there  is  another  office  which'  exists  among  all  the  In- 
dian tribes,  though  it  has  .been  confounded  by  many  travel- 
lers with  the  priesthood,  but  concerning  which  there  is  no  di- 
versity in  their  statements.  To  this  class  of  men  the  French 
missionaries  give  tiie  name  of  Jongleurs,  whence  the  English  have 
derived  that  of  jugglers  or  conjurors.    Our  author  has  collected 
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several  curious  particulars  relative  to  the  frauds  committed  by 
■these  impostors,  and  their  powerful  influence  on  the  supersti- 
tious minds  of  the  untutored  Indians ;  but  for  these  we  have  not 
Tooin.    They  are  supposed  to  possess  the  power  of  curing  dis- 
eases miraculously,  of  procuring  rain  and  other  temporal  bless- 
ings in  the  same  supernatural  manner,  of  foretelling   future 
events,  and  of  miraculously  inflicting  punishment  on  the  ob- 
jects of  their  displeasure.  The  coincidence  between  the  powers 
claimed  by  these  impostors,  and  the  external  characteristics  of 
the  prophetic  office,  particularly  in  the  patriarchal  age,   is 
noticed  by  Dr.  Jarvis ;  and  he  considers  it  as  strengthening  the 
analogy,  which  subsists  between  the  religion  of  the  American 
Indians  and  that  of  the  patriarchal  times.    The  result  of  all  his 
facts  and  reasonings  is,  that  they  are  a  primitive  people,  who, 
like  the  Chinese,  must  have  been  among  the  earlier  emigrants 
of  the  descendants  of  Noah ;  that,  like  that  singular  nation,  they 
advanced  so  far  beyond  the  circle  of  human  society  as  to  become 
entirely  separated  from  all  other  men ;  and  that  in  this  way 
they  preserved  a  more  distinct  and  homogeneous  character  than 
is  to  be  found  in  any  other  portion  of  the  globe.    Whether 
they  came  tmmediatelt/  to  the    western  contment,  or  amved 
there   by  graduai  progression,  is   a  point    that  can  never  be 
ascertainea  at  this  distance  of  time,  and  is  in  fact  an  inquiry 
of  little    moment.      It   is,  however,   probable  that,  like  the 
northern  hordes,  who  descended  upon  Europe,  and  who  con- 
stituted the  basis  of  its  present    population,  their  numbers 
were  great;    and  that  from  one  vast  reservoir,"  they  flowed 
onward  in  successive  surges,  wave  impelling  wave,  until  they" 
had  covered  the  whole,  of  the  vast  North  American  continent. 
At  least  this  hypothesis  may  account  for  the  singular  fact  which 
has  lately  been  illustrated  by  Mr.  Duponceau,*  (in  his  Report 
on  the  characters  and  terms  of  the  Indian  languages,  addressed 
to  the  Historical  and  Literary  Committee  of  the  American  Phi- 
losophical Society,)  that  these  languages  form  a  separate  class 
in  human  speech,  and  that  in  their  plans  of  thought,  the  same 
system  extends  from  the  coast  of  Liatbrador  to  the  extremity  of 
Cape  Horn.    This  fact  opens  a  wide  field  for  interesting  specu- 
lation ;  upon  which,  however  agreeable  to  the  philologist,  the 
length  01  the  present  article  admonish^  us  not  to  enter.    We 
shall  add  only  one  extract  more. 

**  Like  all  other  nations  unblessed  with  the  light  of  Christianity,  the 
Indians  are  idolaters ;  but  their  idolatry  is  of  the  mildest  character,  and 
has  departed  less  than  among  any  other  people  from  the  form  of  pri- 

*  In  the  TransactioDs  of  the  Historical  and  Literary  Committee  of  the  Ameri** 
can  Philosophical  Society,  Vol.  I.  Philadelphia,  1819. 
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mev^  truth. — Their  belief  in  a  future  state  is  dear  and  distinct,  de<A 
b^ed  only  hy  tliose  corporeal  associations  which  proceed  from  the  con- 
stitutional operations  of  our  nature,  and  from  which  even  Christians,- 
therefore,  are  not  totally  exempt. — They  retain  among  them  the  great 
principle  of  expiation  for  sin,  without  which  all  religion  would  be  una- 
vailing.— And  they  acknowledge,  in  all  the  common  occurrences  of 
life,  and  even  in  their  very  superstitions,  the  overruling  power  of  Divine 
Providence,  to  which  they  are  accustomed  to  look  up  with  an  implicit 
confidence,  which  might  often  put  to  shame  the  disciples  of  a  purer 
faith. 

^'  Provided,  then,  that  their  suspicions^ respecting  every  gift  bestowed 
by  the  hands  of  white  men,  can  be  overcome,  the  tomparative  purity 
of  their  religion  renders  it  so  much  the  easier  to  propagate  among  them 
the  Gospel  of  Salvation.  In  this  view,  is  it  possible  for  the  benevolent 
heart  to  restrain  the  rising  wish,  that  the  scanty  remnant  of  this  unfor-' 
tunate  race  may  be  brought  within  the  verge  of  civilized  life,  and  made 
to  feel  the  inHuence,  the  cheering  and  benign  influence,  of  Christianity  H 
Is  it  not  to  be  wished,  that  the  God  whom  they  ignbrantly  worship,  may 
be  declared  to  them,  and  that,  together  with  the  practices  they  have  so 
long  preserved,  may  be  united  that  doctrine  which  alone  can  illumine 
what  is  obscure,  and  unravel  what  is  intricate  ?  If  this  be  desirable,  it 
must  be  done  quickly,  or  the  opportunity  will  be  for  ever  lost.  Should 
our  pr^udices  prevent  it:,  we  must  remember  that  their  faults  will  be 
obscured,  and  their  virtues  brightened,  by  the  tints  of  time.  Posterity 
will  think  of  them,  more  in  pity  than  in  anger,  and  will  blame  us  for 
the  iittle  regard  which  has  been  paid  to  their  welfare. 

**  Hapless  nations ! — Like  the  mists  which  are  exhaled  by  the  scorch-* 
ing  radiance  of  your  summer's  sun,  ye  are  fast  disappearing  from  the 
earth.  But  there  is  a  Great  Spirit  above,  who,  though  for  wise  pur« 
poses  he  causes  you  to  disappear  from  the  earth,  still  extends  his  pro- 
tecting care  to  you,  as  well  as  to  the  rest  of  his  creatures. — There  is  a 
country  of  Souls,  a  happier,  and  better  country,  which  will  be  opened, 
w^may  charitably  hope,  to  you,  as  well  as  to  the  other  children  of* 
Adam. — There  is  the  atoning  blood  of  the  Redeemer,  which  was  shed 
for  you,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  mankind ;  the  efficacy  of  which  you  have 
unwittingly  continued  to  plead ;  and  which  may  be  extended,  in  its  sa«« 
lutary  influence,  even  to  those  who  have  never  called  on,  because  they 
have  never  beard,  the  name  of  the  Son  op  God,"     (P.  62— 64«.) 

In  the  justice  and  piropriety  of  these  concluding  remarks 
of  the  author,  our  readers  we  are  sure  will  readily  concur,  and 
with  these  we  recommend  the  work  to  the  candour  and  attention 
of  the  inquisitive  and  reflecting  reader. 
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ne  Christian  and  Civic  Economy  of  large  Towns,    By  Tho- 
mas Chalmers^  D.  D.  Minister  of  St.  John's  Churchy  Glasgow. 

No.  I.  The  Advantage  and  PossibilUy  of  assimilating  a  Town 
to  a  Country  Parish. 

No.  IL  On  the  fnftuence  of  Locality  in  Towns. 

No.  III.  Application  of  the  Principle  of  Ijocality  in  Towns  to 
the  Work  of  a  Christian  Minister.  To  he  continued  Quar- 
terly.  Glasgow.    Chahners  and  Collins.     1820. 

We  can  easily  imagine  what  were  the  circumstances  which 
led  to  the  present  work.  Dr.  Chalmers  finds  himself  placed  in 
a  large  provincial  capital^  and  seeing  himself  surrounded  by  the 
vice  and  misery  with  which  such  places  generally  abound,  be- 
holds in  them  a  call  for  exertion,  and  an  opemng  for  doin^ 
good.  But  coming  to  the  attempt,  he  soon  finds  that  au 
that  he,  and  all  that  his  coadjutors  can  efiect,  is  inadequate 
to  the  evil.  Vice  is  seen  to  be  increasing  under  all  their  efforts 
to  repress  it.  The  tree  of  evil  grows  under  their  pruning.  Ac- 
cordingly, his  mind  goes  to  work.  He  begins  to  ruminate ; 
and  the  result  is,  '*  llie  Christian  and  Civic  Economy  of  large 
Towns." 

We  have  seen  it  observed,  that  a  parish  minister  may  judge 
of  his  own  spiritual  state,  by  the  degree  of  interest  wnich  he 
feels  for  the  poor  of  his  flock.  There  is  much  truth  in  tkis 
observation.  He  may  ask  himself,  for  instance,  and  ask  with 
benefit,  What  anxiety  do  I  feel  for  the  rude  and  uneducated,  that 
is,  for  the  mass  of  my  parishioners?  What  portion  of  my  thoughts 
do.  they  occupy?  What  pleasure  do  I  take  in  those  homely 
details  of  Cl^ristian  duty  which  employ,  or  ought  to  employ 
ifiB,  among  them  ?    What  readiness  do  I  feel  to  postpone  other 

Sursuits  and  employments  to  this  ?  What  is  the  character  of 
lose  pccupations  to  which  I  am  glad  to  turn  aside,  from  this 
g;reat  object  ?  And,  above  all,  what .  portion  of  my  time 
IS  actually  and  daily  spent  in  going  forth  amon^  their  dwell- 
ings? The  inquiry,  too,  may  be  extended.  Religious  men  who 
have  wealth  or  leisure,  though  not  ministers,  may  ask  them- 
selves similar  questions.  It  is  worth  their  while,  also,  to  ascer- 
tain to  what  extent  they  employ  themselves  among  their  poorer 
neighbours.  Nay,  it  may  be  carried  farther.  Such  places  and 
panshes  as  are  accounted,  and  as  account  themselves,  to  have 
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religious  advantages^  will  do  well  to  inquire  what  is  the  state 
of  meir  poor,  etspecially  of  their  religious  poor ;  and  how  far 
they  are  an  object  of  the  care  and  attentions  of  their  superiors, 
especially  of  their  religious  superiors.  The  wants,  trials,  afflic- 
tions, and  defects,  whatever  they  may  be,  of  every  poor  neigh- 
bourhood, ought  to  be  a  constant  thorn  in  the  side  of  every 
wealthy  neighbourhood.  And  so  they  will  be,  wherever  there  is 
religious  sensibility.  None  of  the  body's  members  can  sutfer, 
without  the  whble  body's  feeling  uneasy,  unless,  indeed,  the 
vital  principle  which  pervades  the  whole  be  at  a  very  low  ebb. 
Therefore  tlie  great  question  is,  whether  there  is  in  a  particular 
place  that  pervading  Christianity  which,  wherever  it  exists,  is 
the  comprehending  and  assimilating  bond  of  the  church  of  Christ 
in  that  place.  The  Popish  church,  which  is  the  primitive  church 
corrupted,  has  this  vestige  of  its  original  beauty  yet  perceptible, 
and  there  often  is  found  to  exist  a  bond  of  union  not  entirely 
destroyed  between  its  wealthy  and  its  poorer  members.  We 
have  observed  in  Catholic  countries  tokens  of  kindly  attention 
and  ministration  on  the^part  of  the  rich  towards  the  poor,  and 
of  kindly  regard  and  deference  on  the  part  of  the  poor  towards* 
die  rich,  which  we  should  be  glad  to  see  more  general  at  home. 
The  symptoms  of  beneficence  and  benevolence  which  we  have 
noticed,  have  extended  indeed  less  to  things  spiritual  than  to 
things  temporal ;  and  this  has  been  their  essential  defect.  But,  we 
are  not  afraid  to  say  it,  that  a  regard  to  the  future  concerns  of  a 
needy  population,  which  neglects  their  present  concerns,  that 
zeal  for  tne  salvation  of  the  soul,  which  entirely  postpones  or 
lays  out  of  the  account  the  comforts  of  the  body,  wants  an 
essential  feature  in  the  character  of  "  true  religion  and  unde- 
filed.*'  It  may  busy  itself,  and  persevere,  and  labour;  but 
such  labour  is  not  the  labour  of  love. 

Philanthropists  are  apt  to  be  apprehensive  of  the  mischiefs 
that  are  likely  to  arise  from  giving  away  money  among  the  poor, 
and  experience  has  proved  that  the  apprehension  is  well  ground- 
ed ;  but  when  you  come  to  the  religious  poor,  the  rule  ceases 
to  hold  good.  With  regard  to  them  the  case  is  altered.  Here, 
the  usual  danger  of  spoiling  and  eneirvating  exists  no  longer. 
fe  seeking  to  be  of  service  to  a  poor  man,  there  is  no  need  to  be 
so  delicate  about  attempting  to  gain  your  end  by  pecuniary 
means,  if  that  poor  man  be  a  Christian.  The  distributor  of 
eleemosynary  bounties  will  not  seldom  find,  in  his  walks  among  the 
Christian  poor,  a  self-denial,  a  feeling  of  what  is  just  and  nght, 
a  humble  independence,  and  an  uprightness  6(  character,  fitted 
to  adorn  a  higher  station.  The  old  fathers  speak  of  thepoor  of 
Aeir  communities  as  theiv  primates,  their  magnates.  Thfey  do 
well.    TSiere  is  no  fear  of  debasing  by  kindness  the  generous 

^2 
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enei^  of  the  Christian  spirit.  As  the  free  grace  of  God  pro* 
duces  in  all  his  servants  an  ardour  of  obedience  and  diligence,, 
which  can  spring  from  no  mere  system  of  rewards  and  punish-^ 
ments,  so  the  bounty  of  the  Christian  benefactor  brings  forth  in, 
the  Christian  poor  a  hearty  desire  and  purpose  of  exertion^ 
which  could  spring  from  no  system  of  motives  derived  from  a 
worldly  spirit.  The  feeling  seems  to  be  this,  and  it  is  truly 
scripturaL  Having  experienced  the  bounty  which  flows  from. 
Christian  charity,  let  me,  also,  learn  to  labour  with  my  own 
hands,  that  I  may  have  to  give  to  them  that  need.  Therefore 
the  Christian  may  do  all  that  lies  in  his  power,  to  better,  even 
by  actual  liberality,  the  condition  of  his  poorer  brother,  and 
need  not  be  afraid  of  consequences. 

There  certainly  does  exist  in  the  present  day,  as  Dr.  Chal- 
mers opens  his  work  by  observing,  a  great  inclination  to  do 
good. 

*^  There  is  a  great  deal  of  philanthropy  afloat  in  this  our  day.  At 
no  period,  perhaps,  in  the  history  of  the  human  mind,  did  a  desire  of 
doing  good  so  earnest,  meet  with  a  spirit  of  inquiry  so  eager,  after  the 
best  and  likeliest  methods  of  carrying  the  desire  into  accomplishment. 
Amid  all  that  looks  dark  and  menacing,  in  the  present  exhibitions  of 
society,  tliis,  at  least,  must  be  acknowledged,  that  never  was  there 
a  greater  quantity  of  thought  embarked  on  those  speculations  which, 
whether  with  Christian  or  merely  economical  writers,  have  the  one 
common  object  of  promoting  the  worth  and  comfort  of  our  species.'" 
(Preface,  p.  1 .) 

Yet  is  it  one  of  the  evils  of  the  present  day,-  that  there  is  a 
line  of  distinction,  marked  with  peculiar  strength,  between  the 
rich  community  and  the  poor  community,  taken  as  bodies. 
They  form  two  distinct  groups,  as  it  were ;  two  divided,  alien- 
ated, incongruous  masses ;  with  feelings  hostile  to  each  other 
too  frequently  pervading  both.  The  division  extends,  even,  in 
some  degree,  to  the  religious  public.  There  is  a  rich  church, 
and  there  is  a  poor  church.  And  these  are  not  one,  but  two  : 
we  mean,  that  they  are  by  no  means  united  by  any  visible  bond 
of  union  as  they  ought  to  be.  How  little  union  is  there  even  in 
public  worship  I  How  small  is  the  ratio  of  poor  to  rich  in  most 
congregations,  compared  with  the  ratio  of  poor  to  rich  ia  the 
parishes  or  vicinities  from  which  the  congregations  are  drawn. 
How  many  chapels  in  London  and  elsewhere  are  occupied  al- 
most exclusively  by  the  wealthier  orders  of  worshippers ;  how 
many  churches  and  meeting-houses  almost  exclusively  by  the 
midaling  orders :  unless  indeed  we  take  into  account  the  children 
who  are  brought  there  by  schools,  with  perhaps  a  sprinkling  of 
adults  of  the  lower  orders,  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  their  compa- 
riative  numbers  out  of  doors. '   Not  only,  therefore,  does  the 
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amount  of  persons  who  attend  religious  worship  throughout  the 
country  form  an  alarming  disproportion  to  the  whole  number  of 
inhabitants,  but  the  calculation  becomes  even  more  alarming 
when  we  consider  that  even  of  those  who  do  attend^  the  very 
reverse  of  a  fair  share  are  of  the  lower'orders.  We  fear  it  may 
not  only  be  said  that  the  rich  and  the  poor  are  divided  in  their 
public  worship,  but,  something  much  worse  than' this,  that,  in  a 
great  majority  of  places,  with  the  exception  of  the  rising  gene- 
ration brought  together  by  means  of  schools,  there  are  no  masses 
of  poor  who  assemble  to  worship  anywhere.  This  is  bad.  It  is 
baa  for  the  poor..  But  it  is  also  bad  for  the  rich.  It  is  bad  for 
them,  even  if  they  are  sensible  of  the  evil.  But  if  they  are  in- 
sensible to  it,  it  is  worse. 

There  will  always  exist  a  class  of  needy  persons  in  the  com- 
munity. This  seems  to  have  been  taught  by  Moses,  when  he 
said,  **  the  poor  shall  never  cease  out  of  the  land."  And  our 
Lord  confirms  the  prediction,  when  he  intimates  that  we  are  to 
have  the  poor  always  with  us.  We  apprehend,  there  will 
always  be  a  religious  poor:  we  mean,  religious  pereons  not 
merely  in  humble  circumstances,  but  suffering  the  ills  of  po- 
verty :  persons,  too,  whose  condition  admits  of  being  mended, 
while  it  requires  to  be  mended ;  and  therefore  persons  whose 
condition  will  always  offer,  as  it  always  has  offered,  a  stimulus 
to  the  devices  and  the  exertions  of  christian  benevolence.  la 
former  days,  attempts  were  generally  independent  and  isolated, 
and  of  course  little  good  was  effected,  in  comparison  with  the 
mass  of  evil  which  required  to  be  remedied.  It  was  reserved 
for  the  present  age  to  adopt,  upon  an  extensive  scale,  the  sys- 
tem of  societies ;  and  great,  but  still  inadequate  results  have 
followed.  The  breach  between  the  rich  and  tne  poor  is  not  yet 
made  up.  The  two  incongruous  bodies  are  not  yet  amalgsr- 
mated. — Yet  we  hail  the  era  of  societies.  They  show  that  there  is 
at  least  a  very  general  wish  to  do  good.  '  Add  to  this,  more- 
over, that  much  good  has  actually  been  done  by  them,  and  that 
much  more  is  in  progress.  The  ice  has  been  broken.  The  first 
advances  to  re-union  have  been  made,  though  re-union  is  not 
yet  effected.  The  two  masses  are  approximatmg,  and  we  hope, 
as  they  draw  near,  will  be  found  to  approximate  with  a  conti- 
nually accelerated  velocity.  But  the  ooject  in  view  will  not  be 
accomplished  while  the  main  device  of  the  day  is  to  get  at  the 

Eoor  only  through  the  medium  of  societies.  'There  must,  first, 
e  what  Dr.  Chalmers  calls  an  aggressive  movement  (of  which 
more  hereafter),  and  that  on  the  part  of  individuals.  While  we 
endeavour  to  act  on  the  poor  only  through  societies,  though 
societies  have  their  use,  it  is  as  if  we  were  endeavouring  to  act 
upon  something  with  an  instrument,  which  we  were  afraid  of 
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touching  with  our  hands  :  and  therefore  our  influence  on  thenL 
is  less  direct  and  effectual  than  it  ought  to  be.  Power  is  lost^ 
as  when  we  attempt  to  moire  a  body  placed  at  the  advantageous 
end  of  a  lever. 

The  object  then^  at  present,  is  far  from  being  attained.  la 
most  (even  religious)  neighbourhoods,  much  remains  to  be  done ; 
though,  on  coming  to  particular  inquiry,  much  may  be  found  to 
have  been  done  already.  To  a  rightly  constituted  mind^  both 
what  has  been  effected  will  be  an  epcouragement^  and  what 
remains  to  be  effected  a  stimulus,  to  farther  exertion.  We 
know  at  present  of  few  places  on  which  we  could  lay  our  hands, 
and  say  that  there  the  wants  and  the  sufferings  of  the  mass  of 
the  poor  have  been  perceptibly  relieved,  or  their  condition  per- 
ceptibly ameliorated,  by  the  efforts  of  the  rich.  And  yet  with 
this  there  is  the  certainty  that  few  are  the  vicinities  where  there 
are  not  persons  in  the  present  day,  who,  if  they  did  but  know 
how  to  go  effectually  to  work,  are  willing,  and  ready,  and  de- 
sirous to  begin,  and  to  give  their  time,  their  attention,  and  their 
substance,  to  the  great  object  of  christianizing  and  conciliating 
a  demoralized  and  alienated  population. 

Many  causes  might  be  assigned  of  past  failures.  One,  is,  a 
desponding  apprehension  that  there  is  little  to  be  done ;  ano- 
ther, a  bold,  generalizing  spirit,  which  attempts  to  do  too  much. 
Another  still,  as  far  as  the  religious  poor  are  concerned,  is  that 
the  church  of  Christ  is  too  much  blended  and  confounded  with 
the  world :  and  still  another  is,  that  the  church  is  not  sufficiently- 
cemented  in  itself.  This  last  we  apprehend  to  be  the  greatest 
obstacle  of  all.  The  "  communion  of  saints  "  is  as  little  thought 
of,  as  if  there  were  no  such  thing  in  existence.  There  is  little  or 
no  Christian  unity.  We  do  not  mean  as  to  attending  the  same 
place  of  worship,  (though  that  undoubtedly  is  a  desirable  ob- 
ject), or  being  members  of  the  same  denomination.  On  these 
points  there  might  be  a  difference  of  opinion  and  of  practice, 
and  yet  a  union  of  hearts.  But  we  say,  this  union  of  hearts  is 
wanting.  There  is  a  want  of  feeling,  on  the  part  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Christian  church,  of  every  denomination,  that  the 
whole  number  of  Christians  in  the  world,  and  the  whole  num- 
ber in  every  particular  place,  are  one  body,  and  a  distinct  so- 
ciety. We  are  not  bigoted  advocates  for  conformity,  which 
often  exists  without  communion.  We  are  not  bigoted  advocates 
for  the  claims  of  our  church,  (though  amongst  her  faithful 
children).  But  we  are  at  least  unbending  advocates  for  the 
claims  of  the  universal  church  of  Christ.  We  have  observed 
that  there  exists,  we  must  say  it,  amongst  most  classes  of  be-* 
lievers,  a  lamentable  and  very  observable  want  of  proper,  scrip- 
ture ideas,  upon  the  subject  of  communion, — an  indifference 
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to  right  feelings  upon  the  Bubjeet, — and,  sometunes,  a  relve^ 
tance  to  hear  of  them.  The  poorer  brethren  are  the  suffereriw 
The  great  enemy  of  the  church  has  spread  the  disease  throu^ 
our  ranks,  and  the  multitude  fall  victims. 

It  is  too  much  forgotten,  meanwhile,  that  the  suffering  Chris- 
tian poor  are  the  honourable  and  the  distinguished  members  of 
the  community :  that  God  "  hath  chosen  the  poor  of  this  worlds 
rich  in  faitli,  and  heirs  of  the  kingdom:"  and  that  according 
as  they  have  been  "  visited/*  "  ^othed,"  and  ministered  to, 
will  be  the  division  and  the  final  destinies  of  the  last  day. 

We  have  no  doubt,  that  if  this  grand  obstacle  to  the  ame* 
lioration  of  the  condition  of  the  poor  arising  out  of  the  almost 
total  want  of  religious  unity  among  the  religious  of  the  mid- 
dling and  higher  classes  could  once  be  overcome,  then  that 
other  obstacle,  the  grand  division  of  the  rich  and  the  poor  into, 
two  parties,  which  would  still  continue  to  exist,  woula  soon  b^; 
overcome  also.  If  the  rich  church  and  the  poor  church,  instead 
of  being  each  totally  disunited  and  dismembered  as  they  now 
are,  formed  each  a  mass,  they  would  soon  begin  to  act  upon  oi^e 
another.  The  wants  of  the  whole  poor  would  act  upon  the 
Christian  sensibility  of  the  whole  ricn :  the  united  zeal  and  re- 
sources of  the  rich  would  act  on  the  exigences  of  the  poor  :— 
and  we  should  soon  see  another  state  of  things.  Meanwhile, 
any  plan  deserves  attention,  which  offers  the  means  of  accele- 
rating this  most  desirable  consummation,  and  we  gladly  hail 
the  work  of  Dr.  Chalmers,  of  which  we  shall  now  proceed  to 
offer  some  account. 

The  title  to  the  publication  is  by  no  means  inappropriate.  It 
is  to  be  published  quarterly,  and  we.  have  now  three  numbers 
before  us,  each  containing  a  chapter.  In  the  m^in,  our  views 
completely  coincide  with  the  author's.  But>  on  one  or  two 
points,  it  will  be  seen  that  we  are  at  issue.  And  on  these  we 
shall  frankly  express  our  sentiments. 

Number,  or  Chapter,  the  first  is  inscribed,  "  The  Advantage 
and  Possibility  of  assimilating  a  Town  to  a  Country  Parish." 
The  subjects  of  which  it  treats  are  arranged  under  tne  follow- 
ing topics :  first,  the  error  of  those  political  philanthropists  who 
do  not  admit  Christianity,  as  an  element,  into  their  specula- 
tions; secondly,  the  error  of  those  Christian  philanthropists 
who  do  not  admit  political  science,  as  an  element,  into  theirs ; 
and,  thirdly,  the  invasions  of  professional  function  which  minis- 
ters in  Scotland  have  lately  experienced,  especially  in  towns^ 
by  seculari ties  which  have  been  laid  upon  the  clerical  office, 
under  the  first  head.  Dr.  Chalmers  seems  to  intimate  the  pes- 
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sibility  t>f  these  two  classes  of  which- he  speaks^  political  eco^ 
nomists  and  Christian  philanthropists,  afibrding  mutual  assist- 
ance in  the  great  work  of  moral  refonn  Now,  as  far  as  aflford- 
ing  mutual  information.goes,  we  agree  with  him.  But^  as  to  their 
acting  together,  we  conceive  there  is  little  prospect  of  its  ever 
taking  place.  The  Christian  philanthropist  meets  indeed  the 
mere  political  economist  at  the  quarterly  or  yearly  assembly. 
But  then  he  may  generally  count  upon  having  all  the  work  of 
detail  to  himself,  and  most  probably  will  see  and  hear  little 
more  of  his  coadjutor,  till  the  next  general  meeting.  But  be 
this  as  it  may,  if  we  may  be  permitted  to  speak  from  our  own 
observation  and  experience,  we  should  say  that  when  it  comes 
to  acting  and  to  detail,  the  Christian,  in  labouring  for  Chris- 
tian objects,  can  only  act  with  Christians.  If  Jehoshaphat 
chooses  to  go  down  with  Ahab,  even  for  so  good  a  purpose  as 
that  of  fighting  against  the  Syrians,  he  must  take  the  conse- 
quences of  being  found  in  such  bad  company,  and  may  have 
to  fly  for  his  life. 

We  have  also  another  exception  to  ftiake.    We  are  not  now 

foing  to  enter  into  a  particular  discussion  of  what  appear  tO' 
e  Dr.  Chalmers's  political  principles,  though  we  cannot  but 
confess,  they  differ  from  what  appear  to  us  to  be  the  set  of  opi- 
nions necessarily  connected  with  those  sound  views  of  evangeli- 
cal truth  which,  in  so  many  of  his  works,  the  Doctor  has  so  ably 
maintained.  But  we  cannot  help  asking,  and  we  ask  it  witn. 
the  deference  due  to  his  high  character,  why  should  he  express 
them  here  ?  Why  should  he  bring  them  forward  in  a  work  ia 
which  political  reelings  should  be  the  last  to  show  themselves  ? 
In  one  place,  he  adopts  the  language  of  the  political  econo- 
mist, and  censures,  with  some  asperity,  the  "  obtrusive  inter-» 
ferences'*  of  government.  (Page  5.)  In  anothei;,  and  that  in* 
his  character  of  a  Christian  minister,  he  employs  the  language 
of  resentment,  we  had  almost  said  of  menace,  in  animadverting 
on  the  '^profanation"  inflicted  by  *' the  rulers  of  our  coun- 
try," on  the  sacredness  of  its  officiating  ministers.  (P.  35,  36.) 
It  is  our  feeling,  that  there  is  an  inconsistency  in  all  this.  A 
inan,  whose  political  feelings  are  such  as  are  here  expressed,  and 
whose  religious  sentiments  are  such  as  we  know  Dr.  Chalmers's 
to  be,  must,  we  apprehend,  give  up  one  or  the  other,  for  we  can- 
not see  how  both  can  long  be  retained  together.  We  have 
thought  it  necessary  to  bear  our  testimony  upon  these  subjects ; 
and,  having  thus,  as  it  were,  lifted  off  a  load  from  our  minds^ 
are  happy  in  being  able  to  proceed,  with  a  feeling  of  unmixed 
approval,  to  the  consideration  of  almost  every  part  of  the  Doc-t 
tor's  views  and  sentiments  with  regard  to  the  main  objects  of 
biis  work, 
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'.  The  great  initial  superiority  which  the  merely  Christian  has 
over  the  merely  civil  philanthropist^ns  well  marked  in  the  fol- 
Jowing  passage. 

"  Our  political  writers,  if  at  all  honestly  desirous  of  obtaining  a  ful- 
filment for  their  own  speculation,  should  look  towards  the  men  who  are 
fitted  to  expatiate  among  the  people,  in  the  capacity  of  their  most 
acceptable  and  efficient  moralists.    It  is  evident  that  they  themselves 
are  not  the  best  adapted  for  such  a  practical  movement  through  a 
community  of  human  beings.    It  is  not  by  any  topic,  or  any  demon- 
stration of  theirs,  that  we  can  at  all  look  for  a  general  welcome  and 
admittance  amongst  families.     Let  one  of  their  number,  for  example, 
go  forth  with  the  argument  of  Malthus,  or  any  other  of  the  lessons  of 
political  economy,  and  that,  for  the  purpose  of  enlightening  die  practice 
and  observation  of  his  neighbourhood.     The  very  first  reception  that 
be  met  with  would,  in  all  likelihood,  check  the  further  progress  of  this 
moral  and  benevolent  adventure,  and  stamp  upon  it  all  the  folly,  and 
all  the  fruitlessness  of  Quixotism.    People  would  laugh,  or  wonder, 
or  be  offended,  and  a  sense  of  the  utterly  ridiculous,  would  soon 
attach  itself  to  this  expedition,  and  lead  him  to  abandon  it.    Now, 
herein  lies  the  great  initial  superiority  which  the  merely  Christian  has 
over  the  merely  civil  philanthropist.     He  is  armed  with  a  topic  of 
ready  and  pertinent  introduction^  with  which  he  may  go  round  a  popu- 
lation, and  come  into  close  and  extensive  contact  with  all  the  families. 
Let  his  errand  be  connected  with  religion,  and  even  though  a  very 
obscure,  and  wholly  unsanctioned  individual,  he  may  enter  within  the 
precincts  of  nearly  every  household,  and  not  meet  with  one  act  of  rude- 
ness or  resistance  during  the  whole  of  his  progress.     Should  he  only, 
for  example,  invite  their  young  to  his  sabbath-school,  he,  with  this  for 
his  professed  object,  would  find  himself  in  possession  of  a  passport 
upon  which,  and  more  especially  among  the  common  ranks  of  society, 
he  might  step  into  almost  every  dwelling-place — ^and  engage  tlie  in- 
mates in  conversations  of  piety— ^and  leave,  at  leasts  the  sensations  of 
cordiality  and  gratitude  behind  Jiim — and  pave  the  way  for  successive 
applications  of  the  same  influence— and  secure  this  acknowledgment 
in  favour  of  his  subject,  that  it  is  worthy  of  being  proposed  on  the  one 
side,  and  worthy  of  being  entertained,  and  patiently  listened  to,  on 
the  other.     It  is  not  of  his  final  success  that  we  are  now  speaking. 
It  is  of  his  advantageous  outset.     It  is  of  that  wide  and  effectual  door 
of  access  to  the  population,  which  the  Christian  philanthropist  has, 
and  which  the  civil  philanthropist  has  not — and  from  which  it  follows, 
that  if  the  lessons  of  the  former  are  at  all  fitted  to  induce  a  habit  fa- 
vourable to  the  objects  of  the  latter,  the  economist  who  under-rates  the 
gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  zeal  of  its  devoted  labourers^  is  deposing 
from  their  rightful  estimation,  the  best  auxiliaries  of  his  cause,"  (P.  10 
-12.) 

Such  is  the  true  state  of  the  case.     In  this  warfare,  charity, 
persevering  kindness.  Christian  benevolence,  are  the  only  effec 
tual  weapons.     Nor,    though  the    results   of  secular   benefit 
and  improvement  may  be  expected  to  follow  the  efforts  of 
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such  labourers,  need  these  be   made  the  object,  nor  indeed 

ought  they  to  be. 

*'  It  would  save  a  world  of  misconception,  were  it  distinctly  kept  in 
mind  that,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  efl^ect  to  the  lessons  of  the  econo«- 
mist,  it  is  not  necessary  for  him  who  labours  in  the  gospel-vineyard 
either  to  teach,  or  even  so  much  as  to  understand,  these  lessons.    Let 
him  singly  confine  himself  to  his  own  strict  and  peculiar  business — let 
him  labour  for  immortality  alone — let  his  single  aim  be  to  convert  and 
to  Christianise,  and,  as  the  result  of  prayer  and  exertion,  to  succeed  in 
depositing  with  some,  the  faith  of  the  New  Testament,  so  as  that  they 
shall  hold  forth  to  the  esteem  and  the  imitation  of  many,  the  virtues  of 
the  New  Testament — and  he  does  more  for  the  civil  and  economical 
well-being  of  his  neighbourhood,  than  he  ever  could  do  by  the  influ- 
ence of  all  secular  demonstration.     Let  his  desire  and  his  devotedness 
be  exclusively  toward  the  life  that  is  to  come,  and  without  borrowing 
one  argument  from  the  interest  of  the  life  that  now  is,  will  he  do  more 
to  bless  and  to  adorn  its  condition,  than  can  be  done  by  all  the  other 
efforts  of  patriotism  and  philosophy  put  together.    It  were  worse  than 
ridiculous,  and  it  most  assuredly  is  not  requisite  for  him  to  become 
the  champion  of  any  economic  theory,  with  the  principles  of  which  he 
should  constantly  be  infusing  either  his  pulpit  or  his  parochial  minis- 
trations.    His  office  ma^  be  upheld  in  the  entire  aspect  of  its  sacred- 
ness — and  the  main  desire  and  prayer  of  his  heart  toward  God>  in  be- 
half of  his  brethren,  may  be  that  they  should  be  saved — and  the  en- 
grossment of  his  mind  with  the  one  thmg  needful,  may  be  as  complete 
as  was  that  of  the  Apostle,  who  determined  to  know  nothing  among 
his  hearers,  save  Jesus  Christ,  and  him  crucified — and  yet,  such  is  the 
fulness  of  the  blessing  of  the  gospel  with  which  he  is  fraught,  that 
while  he  renders  the  best  possible  service  to  the  converts  whom,  un- 
der the  Spirit  of  God,  he  has  gained  to  its  cause ;  he  also,  in  the  per. 
son  of  these  converts,  renders  the  best  possible  contribution  to  the 
temporal  good  of  society.     It  is  enough,  that  they  have  been  rescued 
from  the  dominion  of  sensuality ; — it  is  enough  that  they  have  become 
the  disgiples  of  that  book,  which,  while  it  teaches  them  to  be  fervent 
in  spirit,  teaches  them  also  to  be  not  slothful  in  business ; — it  is  enough 
that  the  Christian  faith  has  been  formed  with  such  power  in  their 
hearts,  as  to  bring  out  the  Christian  morals  into  visible  exemplification 
upon  their  history ; — it  is  enough  that  the  principle  within  them,  if  it 
do  not  propagate  its  own  likeness  in  others,  can,  at  least,  like  the  salt  to 
which  they  have  been  compared,  season  a  whole  vicinity  with  many  of 
its  kindred  and  secondary  attributes.  There  is  not  a  more  familiar  exhi- 
bition in  humble  life  than  that  alliance,  in  virtue  of  which  a  Christian 
family  is  almost  always  sure  to  be  a  well-conditioned  family.    And 
yet  its  members  are  utterly  unversant  either  in  the  maxims  or  in  the 
speculations  of  political  science.''     (P.  12 — 14«.) 

The  conclusion  of  this  part  of  the  subject  is  well  worth  the 
reader's  attenttbn. 


«( 


Let  me  finish  my  observations  on  this  part  of  the  subjecti  with 
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«dvertiQg  to  the  way  in  which  the  re-aetioii  of  a  people's  tarhaletice 
is  ever  sure  to  follow  the  neglect  of  a  people's  Christianity — how,  of 
all  modes  of  intolerance,  that  intolerance  of  irreligion,  which  de- 
nounces the  faith  of  the  New  Testament  as  fanaticism,  brings,  in  its 
train,  the  most  woful  forfeiture  of  all  civil  and  all  political  advantages; 
insomuch,  that  the  deadliest  enemy  of  our  state,  is  not  what  has  been 
called  a  methodistical  spirit  among  the  people;  but  its  deadliest 
enemy,  by  far,  is  a  persecuting  church,  which  would  thwart  all  that  is 
serious  and  evangelical  in  the  desires  of  the  people— and  which,  in  so 
doing,  tramples  on  those  sacred  accommodations  that  God  has  esta- 
blished between  the  longings  of  an  awakened  heart,  and  the  truth  that 
is  unto  salvation."     (P.  170 

If  we  may  judge  from  these  expressions,  there  must  be  a 
woful  hostility  to  the  progress  both  of  religious  truth  and  of 
moral  improvement  in  some  unworthy  members  of  the  church 
of  Scotland. 

Under  the  next  topic  of  discussion,  namely,  the  error  of  those 
Christian  philanthropists  who  despise  the  political  economist, 
the  advantages  of  ''  an  external  machinery  for  the  furtherance 
of  any  Christian  enterprise,"  are  very  ably  stated.  But  we  pass 
on  to  thefirstdevelopementqf  the  idea  of  assimilating  the  town 
to  the  country  parish. 

''  We  hold  the  possibility,  and  we  cannot  doubt  the  advantage  of 
assimilating  a  town  to  a  country  parish.  We  think  that  the  same 
moral  regimen,  which,  under  the  parochial  and  ecclesiastical  system 
of  Scotland,  has  been  set  up,  and  with  so  much  effect,  in  her  country 
parishes,  may,  by  a  few  simple  and  attainable  processes,  be  introduced 
into  the  most  crowded  of  her  cities,  and  with  as  signal  and  conspicuous 
an  effect  on  the  whole  habit  and  character  of  their  population — that 
the  single  relationship  which  obtains  between  a  minister  and  his  peo- 
ple in  the  former  situation,  may  be  kept  up  with  all  the  purity  and 
entireness  of  its 'influences  in  the  latter  situation;  and  be  equally 
available  to  the  formation  of  a  well-conditioned  peasantry ;  in  a  word^ 
that  there  is  no  such  dissimilarity  between  town  and  country,  as  to 
prevent  the  great  national  superiority  of  Scotland,  in  respect  of  her 
well-principled  and  well-educated  people,  being  just  as  observable  in 
Glasgow  or  Edinburgh,  for  example,  as  it  is  in  the  most  retired  of 
her  districts,  and  these  under  the  most  diligent  process  of  moral  and 
religious  cultivation.  So  that,  while  the  profligacy  which  obtains  in 
every  crowded  and  concentrated  mass  of  human  beings,  is  looked  upon 
by  many  a  philanthropist  as  one  of  those  helpless  and  irreclaimable  dis* 
tempers  of  the  body  politic,  for  which  there  is  no  remedy — -do  we  main- 
tain, that  there  are  certain  practicable  arrangements  which,  under 
the  blessing  of  God,  will  stay  this  growing  calamity,  and  would, 
hy  the  persevertmce  of  a  few  years,  land  us  in  a  purer  and  a  better 
generation. 

"  One  most  essential  step  towards  so  desirable  an  assimilation  in  a 
large  city  parish*  is  a  numerous  and  well-appointed  agency.    Thf 
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assimiktion  does  not  lie  here  in  the  external  framei-work ;  for,  in  fl 
small  country  parish  the  minister  alone,  or  with  a  very  few  coadjutors 
of  a  small  session,  may  bring  the  personal  influence  of  his  kind  and 
christian  attentions  to  bear  upon  all  the  families.  Among  the  ten 
thousand  of  a  city  parish,  this  is  impossible;  and,  therefore,  what 
he  cannot  do  but  partially  and  superficially  in  his  own  person,  roust, 
if  done  substantially,  be  done  in  the  person  of  others*  And  he,  by 
dividing  his  parish  into  small  manageable  districts— *and  assij^ning  one 
or  more  of  his  friends,  in  some  capacity  or  other,  to  each  of  them-— > 
and  vesting  them  with  such  a  right  either  of  superintendence  or  of 
inquiry,  as  will  always  be  found  to  be  gratefull v  met  by  the  popula- 
tion— and  so  raising,  as  it  were,  a  ready  intermedmm  of  communication 
between  himself  and  the  inhabitants  of  his  parish,  may  at  length  attain 
an  assimilation  in  point  of  result  to  a  country  parish,  though  not  in  the 
means  by  which  he  arrived  at  it.  He  can  in  his  own  person  maintain 
at  least  a  pretty  close  and  habitual  intercourse  with  the  more  re- 
markable cases ;  and  as  for  the  moral  charm  of  cordial  and  Christian 
acquaintanceship,  he  can  spread  it  abroad  by  deputation  over  that  part 
of  the  city  which  has  been  assigned  to  him.  In  this  way,  an  in- 
fluence, long  unfelt  in  towns,  may  be  speedily  restored  to  them ;  and 
they,  we  affirm,  know  nothing  of  this  department  of  our  nature,  who 
are  blind  to  the  truth  of  the  position — that  out  of  the  single  elements 
of  attention,  and  advice,  and  civility,  and  good- will,  conveyed  through 
the  tenements  of  the  poor,  by  men  a  little  more  elevated  m  rank  than 
themselves,  a  far  more  purifying  and  even  more  gracious  operation 
can  be  made  to  descend  upon  tnem,  than  ever  will  be  achieved  by 
any  other  of  the  ministrations  of  charity."    (P.  25 — ^27*) 

In  these  ideas  we  see  nothing  impracticable.  We  apprehend, 
however,  that  a  difficulty  would  be  found  in  the  same  attempts 
in  England,  from  the  different  character  of  our  population.  It 
strikes  us,  from  what  our  author  so  confidently  say^  of  the 
grateful  acceptance  of  attention,  and  advice,  and  civility  by 
the  people,  that  there  must  be  some  shades  of  difference  be*- 
tween  the  character  of  the  lower  orders  of  the  inhabitants  of 
an  English  and  a  Scotch  town.  But  it  is  undoubtedly  true, 
too,  that  a  Christian  philanthropist,  even  with  us,  will  always 
find  enough,  and  more  than  enough,  to  encourage  and  amply 
reward  his  labours  among  the  poor.  But,  if  he  is  not  the 
bearer  of  temporal  relief,  he  must  not  expect  that  his  good  will 
and  his  good  advice  will  infallibly  insure  him  influence  and  a 
welcome 

We  read  the  following  passage  with  pleasure,  and  take  it  to 
be  g^erally  true,  even  as  appficable  to  the  case  of  our  own 
country. 

"  There  is  one  lesson  that  we  need  not  teach,  for  experience  has 
already  taught  it,  and  that  is,  the  kind  influence  which  the  mere  pre- 
sence of  a  human  being  has  upon  his  fellows.  Let  the  attention  be- 
stowed upon  another,  be  the  genuine  emanation  of  goodwill,  and  there 
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k  only  one  thing  more  to  make  it  irresistible.  The  readiest  way  of 
Ending  access  to  a  man's  heart,  is  to  go  into  bis  house,  and  there  to 
perform  the  deed  of  kindness^  or  to  acquit  ourseWes  of  the  wonted 
and  the  looked  for  acknowledgment  By  putting  ourselves  under  the 
roof  of  a  poor  neighbour,  we  in  a  manner  put  ourselves  under  his 
protection — we  render  him  for  the  time  our  superior-r-we  throw  our 
reception  on  his  generosity,  and  we  may  be  assured  that  it  is  a  confi- 
dence which  will  almost  never  fail  us.  If  Christianity  be  the  errand 
on  which  the  movement  is  made,  it  will  open  the  door  of  almost  every 
family :  and  even  the  profane  and  the  profligate  will  come  to  recog- 
nise the  worth  of  that  principle,  which  prompts  the  unwearied  assi-' 
duity  of  such  services.  By  every  circuit  which  is  made  among  them, 
there  is  attained  a  higher  vantage  ground  of  moral  and  spiritual  in- 
fluence ;  and,  in  spite  of  all  that  has  been  said  of  the  ferocity  of  a 
city  population,  in  such  rounds  of  visitation  there  is  none  of  it  to  be 
met  wiUi,  eren  among  the  lowest  receptacles  of  human  worthlessness. 
This  is  the  home  walk  in  which  is  earned,  if  not  a  proud,  at  least  a 
peaceful,  popularity — the  popularity  of  the  heart — the  greetings  of 
men,  who,  touched  even  by  the  cheapest  and  easiest  servicies  of  kind- 
ness, have  nothing  to  give  but  their  wishes  of  kindness  back  again, 
but,  in  giving  these,  have  crowned  such  pious  attentions  with  the  only 
popularity  that  is  worth  the  aspiring  after — the  popularity  that  is  won 
in  the  bosom  of  families,  and  at  the  side  of  death  beds.''  (P.  29,  30.) 

On  the  third  leading  topic  of  discussion  of  Chap.  I,  we 
shall  not  dwell,  as  it  seems  to  be  written  with  a  particular 
reference  to  the  case  of  the  clergy  of  Scotland :  on  whom,  it 
appears,  numerous  secular  duties  connected  with  the  secular 
interests  of  the  people  have  been  forced,  and  that  in  such  over- 
whelming variety,  that  there  is  left  to  them,  in  many  cases, 
little  leisure  for  the  peculiar  studies  and  duties  of  their  oflSce* 
We  are  not  aware  that  with  us  the  evil  has  ever  amounted  to 
this.  One  passage,  however,  presents  some  such  useful  hints, 
of  general  importance,  on  the  dangers  which  attend  the  dese- 
cration of  the  clerical  character,  that  we  are  tempted  to  tran- 
scribe it. 

"  But  there  is  one  principle  in  human  nature,  which,  if  the  system 
be  not  done  away,  will,  in  time,  give  a  most  tremendous  certainty  to 
all  our  predictions-  It  does  not  bear  so  hard  on  the  natural  indo- 
lence of  man,  to  spend  his  life  in  bustling  and  miscellaneous  activity^ 
as  to  spend  his  life  in  meditation  and  prayer.  The  former  is  positively 
the  easier  course  of  existence.  The  two  habits  suit  very  ill  together ; 
and,  in  some  individuals,  there  is  an  utter  incompatibility  betwixt 
them.  But  should  the  alternative  be  presented,  of  adopting  the  one 
habit  or  the  other,  singly,  the  position  is  unquestionable,  that  it  were 
better  for  his  ease,  and  health,  comfort,  and  cheerfulness,  that  a  man 
shall  lend  out  his  person  to  all  the  variety  of  demands  for  attendance, 
and  of  demands  for  ordinary  business,  which  are  brought  to  bear  upon 
biaig  than    that  he  should  give  up  his  mind  to  the  labours  of  a^ 
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streniioui  and  mntained  thougfatfulness.  Now,  .just  cdculate  the  force 
of  the  temptation  to  abandon  study,  and  to  abandon  schdarship,  when 
personal  comfort  and  the  public  voice  both  unite  to  lure  him  away 
from  them — when  the  popular  smile  would  insinuate  him  into  such  a 
path  of  employment,  as,  if  he  once  enter,  he  must  bid  adieu  to  all  the 
stem  exercises  of  a  contemplative  solitude ;  and  the  popular  firown 
glares  upon  that  retirement^  in  which  he  might  consecrate,  his  best 
powers  to  the  best  interests  of  a  sadly  misled  and  miscalculating  ge- 
neration— when  the  hosannahs  of  the  multitude  cheer  him  on  to  what 
may  be  comparatively  termed  a  life  of  amusement;  and  the  con- 
demnation both  of  unlettered  wealth  and  unlettered  poverty,  is  made 
to  rest  upon  his  name,  should  he  refuse  to  let  down  the  painful  <itie« 
eipline  of  his  mind,  by  frittering  it  all  away  amongst  those  li^iter 
varieties  of  nianagement,  and  of  exertion,  which,  by  the  practice  of 
our  cities,  are  habitually  laid  upon  him.  Such  a  tei^ptation  must 
come,  in  time,  to  be  irresistible ;  and  just  in  proportion  as  it  is  yielded 
to^  must  there  be  a  portion  of  talent  withdrawn  from  the  literature  of 
theology.  There  must  be  a  desertion  of  all  that  is  fine,  and  exquisite, 
and  lony,  in  its  contemplations.  There  must  be  a  relapse  from  the 
science  and  the  industry  of  a  former  generation.  There  must  be  a 
decline  of  theological  attainments  and  theological  authorship.  There 
must  be  a  yearly  progress  of  decay  and  of  deterioration,  in  tnis  branch 
of  our  national  literature.  There  must  be  a  descending  movement 
towards  the  tame,  and  the  feeble,  and  the  common-place.  And  thus, 
for  the  wretched  eclat  of  getting  clergy  to  do,  with  their  hands,  what 
thousands  can  do  as  well  as  they,  may  our  cities  come,  at  length,  to 
barter  away  the  labour  of  their  minds,  and  give  such  a  blow  to  theo- 
logy, that,  amongst  men  of  scholarship  and  general  cultivation,  it  will 
pass  for  the  most  languishing  of  the  sciences."    (P.  45 — 4*7.) 

Perhaps  the  great  evil  to  be  apprehended  under  such  circum- 
stances, IS  an  interruption  to  that  minute  and  continual  study 
of  the  Scriptures,  v^^hich  every  minister  must  feel  to  be  essen- 
tial both  to  his  spiritual  health  and  to  his  professional  useftil- 
ness. 

Chapter  the  second  treats  of  *'  the  influence  of  locality  in 
towns."  The  general  plan  of  philanthropic  societies,  it  is  ob- 
served, whether  for  relief  or  for  instruction,  is-  to  sprebd  their 
operations  over  a  laree  tract  of  ground.  To  this  plan  Dr. 
Chalmers  objects ;  and,  confining  his  illustrations,  in  the  first 
instance,  to  the  case  of  Simday  schools,  undertakes  to  show 
the  advantages  of  a  more  limited  system ;  or,  as  he  says,  *'  to 
illustrate  a  principle  of  philanthropic  management,  for  which 
we  can  find  no  better  designation,  uian  the  influence  of  locality 
in  large  towns." — ^This  principle  he  proceeds  to  develope. 

**  In  most  of  the  Sabbath  school  societies  with  which  we  are  ac- 
quainted, this  principle  is  disr^arded.  The  teadiers  are  indiscrhni- 
nately  stationed  in  all  parts  of  the  city,  and  the  pupils  are  as  indis- 
oriminately  drawa  from  all  parts  of  tJie  city.    Now,  whtt  we  affinn 
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1$,  that  the  effectiveness  of  each  individual  teacher  is  greatly  augrnem- 
e^  if  a  definite  locality  be  given  to  him;  and  that  a  number  of  teachers, 
spread  over  any  given  neighbourhood  on  this  principle,  is  armed,  in 
consequence  of  it,  with  a  much  higher  moral  power  over  the  habits 
aod  opinions  of  die  rising  generation. 

"  Let  a  small  portion  of  the  tovm,  with  its  geographical  limits,  be 
assigned  to  such  a  teacher.  Let  his  place  of  instruction  be  within 
this  locality,  or  as  near  as  possible  to  its  confines.  Let  him  restrain 
his  attentions  to  the  children  of  its  families,  sending  forth  no  invita- 
tions to  those  who  are  without,  and  encouraging,  as  far  as  it  is  proper, 
the  attendance  of  all  who  are  within.  Under  such  an  arrangement, 
he  will  attain  a  comfort  and  an  efficiency  in  his  work,  which,  with  the 
common  lurrangement,  is  utterly  unattainable.  And,  we  farther  con- 
ceive, that,  if  this  local  assignation  of  teachers  were  to  become  general, 
it  would  lead  to  far  more  precious  and  lasting  consequences  of  good 
to  society."    (P.  54.) 

The  advantages  of  this  system  are  of  various  kinds.    Fitst, 
those  which  regard  the  teacher.— 

"  He^  with  a  select  and  appropriate  vineyard  thus  lying  before  him, 
will  feel  himself  far  more  powerfully  urgecC  than  when  under  the  com- 
mon arrangement,  to  go  forth  among  its  families.  However  subtle  an 
exercise  it  may  require  from  another,  faithfully  to  analyse  the  effect 
upon  his  mind,  he  himself  has  only  to  try  it,  and  he  will  soon  become 
sensible  of  the  strong  additional  interest  that  he  acquires,  in  virtue  of 
having  a  small  and  specific  locality  assigned  to  him.  When  the  subject, 
OB  wmch  he  is  to  operate,  thus  offers  itself  to  his  contemplation,  in  the 
shape  of  one  unbroken  field,  or  of  one  entire  and  continuous  body,  it 
acts  as  a  more  distinct  and  imperative  call  upon  him,  to  go  out  upon 
the  enterprise.  He  will  feel  a  kind  of  pi'operty  in  the  families ;  and  the 
very  circumstance  of  a  material  limit  around  their  habitations,  serves 
to  strengthen  this  impression,  by  furnishing  to  his  mind  a  sort  of  asso- 
ciation with  the  badges  and  the  landmarks  of  property.  At  all  events, 
the  very  visibility  of  the  limit,  by  constantly  leading  him  to  perceive 
the  length  and  the  breadth  of  his  task,  holds  out  an  inducement  to  his 
energies,  which,  however  difficult  to  explain,  will  be  powerfully  felt  and 
proceeded  on.  There  is  a  very  great  difference,  in  respect  of  its  prac- 
tical influence,  between  a  task  that  is  indefinite,  and  a  task  thJat  is 
demrly  seen  to  be  overtakeable.  The  one  has  the  effect  to  paralyze ; 
the  other,  to  quicken  exertion.  It  serves  most  essentially  to  spirit  on 
his  undertaking,  when,  by  every  new  movement,  one  feels  himself  to 
be  drawing  sensibly  nearer  to  the  accomplishment  of  it — when,  by  every 
one  house  that  he  enters,  he  can  count  the  lessening  number  before 
him,  through  which  he  has  yet  to  pass  with  his  proposals  for  the  atlend- 
ffiQce  of  their  children — and  when,  by  the  distinct  and  definite  portion 
which  is  still  untravelled,  he  is  constantly  reminded  of  what  he  has  to 
do,  ere  thai;  district,  which  he  feels  to  be  his  own,  is  thoroughly  per- 
iled. He  can  go  ov^sr  his  families,  too,  with  far  less  expense  of  locor 
motion,  than  under  the  common  system  of  Sabbath  schools ;  and,  for 
the  same  reason,  can  he  more  fully  and  frequently  reiterate  his  atten- 
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tbns ;  and  it  will  charm  him  onwards,  to  find  that  he  is  sensibly  trans*^ 
latihg  himself  into  a  stricter  and  kinder  relationship  with  the  people  oT 
his  district ;  and,  if  he  have  a  taste  for  cordial  intercourse  with  the  fel- 
lows of  his  own  nature,  he  will  be  gladdened  and  encouraged  by  his 
growing  familiarity  with  them  all ;  and  thus  will  he  turn  the  vicinity 
which  he  has  chosen,  into  a  home-walk  of  many  charities ;  and  recog- 
nized as  its  moral  benefactor,  will  his  kindness,  and  his  judgment,  and 
his  Christianity,  be  put  forth  with  a  well-earned  and  well-established 
influence,  in  behalf  of  a  grateful  population."     (P.  56 — 58.) 

Another  advantage  of  the  arrangement  is  its  effect  in  calling 
out  the  attendance  of  the  taught. 

"  The  invitation  comes  upon  them  with  far  greater  power,  when  it  is 
to  attend  the  weekly  lessons  which  are  given  out  in  the  close  vicinity  oF 
their  own'  habitations,  than  where  it  is  to  attend  at  some  distant  place, 
where  children  are  assembled  from  all  quarters  of  the  city.  And  the 
vicinity  of  the  place  of  instruction  to  the  taught  is  not  the  only  point 
of  juxtaposition  which  goes  to  secure  and  to  perpetuate  their  attend* 
ance.  There  is  also  much  in  the  juxtaposition  of  the  taught  to  one 
another.  This  brings  what  may  be  called  the  gregarious  principle  into 
fuller  play.  What  children  will  not  do  singly,  they  will  do  with  delight 
and  readiness  in  a  flock.  This  comes  powerfully  to  the  aid  of  the  other 
advantages  which  belong  to  the  local  system — where  the  teacher  will 
not  only  experience  a  kind  reception  at  his  flrst  outset  among  the  fa- 
milies, but  will  find,  that  in  the  course  of  a  very  £ew  rounds,  he  en- 
gages, for  his  scholars,  not  a  small  proportion  of  the  young;  but  a  great 
majority  of  those  in  the  district.  And  if  he  just  follow  up  each  act  of 
absence,  on  the  part  of  the  children,  by  a  call  of  inquiry  upon  their 
parents,  he  will  succeed  in  controlling  them  to  regular  and  continued 
attendance — a  habit,  which,  with  a  slight  exertion  of  care,  upon  his 
part,  may  be  so  kept  up  and  strengthened,  as  to.  obtain,  in  the  little  vi- 
cinage over  which  he  presides,  all* the  certainty  of  a  mechanical 
operation."     (P.  58,  59.) 

There  are  also,  thirdly,  general  advantages,  which  extend  to 
the  whole  population  oi  the  district. 

^'  That  very  influence  which  binds  the  teacher  to  the  families,  does, 
though  by  a  looser  and  feebler  tie,  bind  the  families  to  each  other. 
One  great  desideratum  in  large  towns,  is  an  acquaintanceship  among 
the  contiguous  families.  And  to  promote  this,  every  arrangement  in 
itself  right,  should  be  promoted,  which  brings  out  the  in-dwellers  of  one 
vicinity  to  one  common  place  of  repair,  and  brings  upon  them  one 
common  ministration.  We  believe,  that  the  total  want  of  parish 
schools,  and  the  total  neglect  of  the  right  of  parishioners,  to  a  prefer- 
ence for  seats  in  parish  churches,  have,  in  addition  to  a  mischief  of  a 
deadlier  and  more  direct  chamcter,  withheld  from  our  population  the 
great,  though  collateral  advantage  that  we  are  now  insisting  on.  It  is 
a{i  advantage,  which  is,  in  a  great  degree,  made  up  by  the  local  arrange-^ 
ment  of  Sabbath-schools— where,  by  the  next-door  neighbours  being 
supplied  with  one  common  point  of  reference,  and  their  children  beings 
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led  to  meet  in  each  odier's  howesy  at  o&e  tommon  v^ork  of  prepaiatioii^ 
andialllMiBf^^irBished  with  one  common  topic  o#  sioiple,  but  heart* 
ftit  gratitude«^titat  laond  diitance  is  tomewnat  alkviated,  which  ob« 
tains  In  our  great  cities,  without  any  counteraction  whatever^  even 
among  those  IiTing  under  the  same  roof,  and  which  powerfully  contri* 
botes,  amoDg  other  causes,  to  stamp  a  louring  and  unsocial  aspect,  oa 
a  city  population."    (P.  59, 60.) 

With  •  these  advantages  are  contrasted  the  defects  of  the  or- 
dinary  system. 

'^  The  common  system  of  Sabbath-schooling,  has  none  of  these  ad* 
vantages.  The  families  that  furnish  children  to  the  same  teacher,  may 
lie  at  a  wide  physical  distance  from  each  other ;  and  it  is  therefore  sel- 
dom that  he  holds  any  week-day  intercourse  at  all,  with  the  few  and 
scattered  houses,  out  of  which  nis  scholars  repair  to  him — or  that  he 
maintains  any  common  understanding  with  the  parents  about  their 
young — or  that  he  joins  his  guardianship  with  theirs,  in  calling  the  ab- 
sentees to  account  for  their  acts  of  non-attendance — or  that  he  forms 
acquaintance  with  them  upon  that  most  gratifyingand  welcome  of  all 
intimations,  that  their  children  are  doing  well.  Tfie  close  and  oft-re- 
pealed  influences,  in  virtue  of  which,  a  local  teacher  may  incorporate 
bis  school,  with  the  habit  of  all  the  families  that  are  allotted  to  him» 
are  wanting  to  the  general  teacher.  The  latter  may  still,  however,  head 
a  most  numerous  and  respectable  school ;  but  this  is  more  in  virtue  of 
a  pre-existent  desire  for  Christian  instruction,  than  of  any  desire  which 
he  himself  has  excited  among  the  families.  Attendance  upon  a  se* 
neral  teadier,  in  spite  of  distance  and  other  disadvantages,  genermly 
argues,  and  is  indeed  the  friiit  of  a  certain  value  and  pre-disposition  for 
the  lessons  of  Christianity.  Attendance  on  a  local  teacher,  is  oftener 
the  fruit,  not  of  an  original,  but  of  a  communicated  taste  for  his  in- 
structions. It  is  a  produce  of  his  own  gathering.  It  is  the  result,  not 
of  a  spontaneous,  but  of  a  derived  movement,  to  which  he  himself  gave 
the  primary  impulse,  by  going  aggressively  forth  upon  a  given  terri- 
tory ;  and  which  he  perpetuates  and  keeps  up  by  his  irequeut  calls,  and 
his  unremitting  vigilance,  and  his  oft-repeated  applications,  brought  to 
bear  upon  one  and  the  same  neighbourhood."     (P.  60,  61.) 

We  have  not  scrupled  to  be  large  in  our  extracts,  as  they 
contain  the  developement  of  the  author's  views.  On  the  plait 
which  overlooks  the  spiritual  wants  of  an  immediate  vicinity, 
Co  occupy  itself  with  more  remote  attentions,  it  is  evident  that 
we  must  be  constantly  making  up  our  miifds  to  pass  over  much 
evil  that  is  before  our  eyes,  and  fortifying  our  feelings  against 
the  sense  of  it.  The  result  must  be,  a  fatal  deadness  to  the 
existence  of  moral  evil,  which  will  not  fail,  in  the  end,  to  para- 
lyze our  remote,  as  well  as  our  more  domestic  exertions.  la 
me  latter  part  of  the  last  extract,  Dr.  Chalmers  begins  to  speak 
on  a  very  important  subject,  to  which  he  more  than  once  recurs^ 
Qamely,  the  necessity  of  aggressive  exertions  in  the  warfare  oC 
Cjhristiaa  benevolence.    The  subject  is  thns  illustrated. 
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**  The  question  is,  how  shall  the  influence  of  a  Sabbath  school  be 
brought  most  readily  and  most  abundantly  into  contact  with  their 
families?  Which  of  the  two  parties,  the  teacher  or  those  to  be  taught, 
should  make  the  first  advances  to  such  an  approximation  ?  To  meet 
this  question,  let  it  ever  be  remembered,  that  there  is  a  wide  and  a 
itoighty  difference  between  the  wants  of  our  physical,  and  those  of  oar' 
xnoral  and  spiritual  nature.  In  proportion  to  our  want  of  food  is  our 
desire  for  food ;  but  it  is  not  so  with  our  want  of  knowledge,  or  virtue^ 
or  religion.  The  more  destitute  we  are  of  these  last,  the  more  dead  we 
are  as  to  any  inclination  for  them.  A  general  system  of  Sabbath 
schooling  may  attract  towards  it  all  the  predisposition  that  there  is  for 
Christian  instruction,  and  yet  leave  the  majority  as  untouched  and  aa 
unawakened  as  it  found  them.  In  moving  through  the  lanes  and  the 
recesses  of  a  long-neglected  population,  will  it  be  found  of  the  fear* 
ful  multitude,  that  not  only  is  their  acquaintance  with  the  Gospel 
extinguished,  but^their  wish  to  obtain  an  acquaintance  with  it  is  also 
extinguished.  They  not  only  have  no  righteousness,  but  they  have 
no  hungering  nor  thirsting  after  it.  A  general  teacher  may  draw  some 
kindred  particles  out  of  this  assemblage.  He  may  bring  around  him. 
^uch  families  as  are  of  a  homogeneous  quality  with  himself.  Those 
purer  ingredients  of  the  mass,  which  retam  so  much  of  the  etherial 
character  as  to  have  an  etherial  tendency,  may  move  towards  a  place 
of  central  and  congenial  attraction,  though  at  a  considerable  distance 
ftom  them;  and  even  though,  in  so  doing,  they  have  to  corAe  sepa- 
I'ately  out  from  that  overwhelming  admixture  with  which  they  are 
encompassed.  But  the  bulky  sediment  remains  untouched  and  sta- 
tionary;  and,  by  its  power  of  assimilation,  .too,  is  all  the  while  adding 
to  its  own  magnitude.  And  thus  it  is  both  a  possible  thing  that  schools 
may  multiply,  under  a  general  system,  and  that  out  of  the  resources 
of  a  mighty  population,  an  ovenlowing  attendance  may  be  afforded 
to  each*  of  them,  while  an  humble  fraction  of  the  whole  is  all  that  i» 
overtaken ;  and  below  the  goodly  superficies  of  a  great  apparent  stir 
and  activity,  may  an  unseen  structure  of  baser  materials  deepen  and 
accumulate  underneath,  so  as  to  furnish  a  solution  of  the  fact,  that 
#ith  an  increase  of  Christian  exertion  amongst  us,  there  should,  at 
one  and  the  same  tirae^  be  an  increase  of  heathenism/*     (P.  61 — 63.][ 

Christianity  may  hold  her  ground,  indeed,  while  she  limits 
herself  to  this  stationary  system.  But  it  is  clear  that  she  can 
never  gain  her  complete  ana  destined  triuniph  till  she  has  moved 
out  her  forces  to  the  attack. 

"  The  doings  to  which  we  have  adverted,  may  bear,  with  a  kind  of 
magnetic  influence,  on  all  that  is  kindred  in  character  to  their  own. 
design  and  their  own  principle.  They  may  communicate  a  movement 
to  the  minority  who  will,  but  leave  still  and  motionless  the  majority 
who  will  not.  Whole  streets  and  whole  departments  may  be  neariy 
untouched  by  them.  There  is  the  firm  and  the  obstinate  growth  of  a 
sedentary  corruption,  which  will  require  to  be  more  actively  assailed. 
It  is  certainly  cheering  to  count  the  positive  numbers  on  the  side  of 
Christianity ;  but,  beyond  the  ken  of  ordinary  noticCi  there  is  an  out* 
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numbering  both  on  the  side  of  weekly  profligacy,  and  of  Sabbafk 
profanation.  There  is  room  enough  for  apparent  Christianity,  and 
real  corruption,  to  be  gaining  ground  together,  each  in  their  respective- 
territories  ;  and  the  delusion  is,  that,  while  many  are  rejoicing  in  the 
symptoms  of  our  country's  reformation,  the  country  itself  may  be^ 
ripening  for  some  awful  crisis,  by  which  to  mark,  in  characters  of  ven- 
geance, the  consummation  of  its  guilt. 

"  In  these  circumstances  do  we  know  of  no  expedient,  by  which 
this  woful  degeneracy  can  be  arrested  and  recalled,  but  an  actual 
search  and  entry  upon  the  territory  of  wickedness.  A  m^re  signal  of 
invitation  is  not  enough.  In  reference  to  the  great  majority,  and  in 
reference  to  the  most  needful,  this  were  as  powerless  as  was  the  bid- 
ding to  the  marriage-feast  of  the  parable.  We  must  have  recourse,  at' 
last,  to  the  final  ei^edient  that  was  adopted  on  that  occasion ;  or,  ia 
other  words,  go  out  to  the  streets  and  the  highways,  and  by  every  fair 
measure  of  moral,  and  pei^onal,  and  friendly  application,  compel  the 
multitude  to  come  in.  We  must  do  with  the  near  what  we  are  doing 
with  the  distant  world.  .  We  do  not  expect  to  Christianise  the  latter^ 
by  messages  of  entreaty,  from  the  regions  of  Paganism ;  but  we  send 
our  messages  to  them.  Neither  do  we  give  a  roving  commission  to  the 
bearers,  but  assign  to 'each  of  them  their  respective  station  in  that 
field,  which  is  the  world.  And  we  most  assuredly  need  not  expect  to 
Christianise  any  city  of  nominal  Christendom',  by  waiting  the  demand 
of  its  various  districts,  for  religious  instruction,  and  acting  upon  the 
demands  as  they  arrive.  There  must  just  be  as  aggressive  a  move* 
ment  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other.  There  is  not  the  same  physical 
distance,  but  there  is  nearly  the  same  moral  distance,  to  be  described 
with  l)oth ;  and  they  who  traverse  this  distance,  though  without  one 
mile  of  locomotion  to  the  place  of  their  labour,  do,  in  efiect,  maia-^ 
tain  the  character,  and  fulfil  the  duty  of  missionaries."    (F.  66,  67.) 

There  is  great  justice  in  this  last  observation.  Neither  do  we 
consider 

^*  How  utterly  alienated  the  great  majority  of  our  younc  are  fromi' 
all  Christian  opportunities ;  and  that  there  is  an  unobserved  heathen- 
ism ainongst  us,  which  stands  as  much  in  need  of  beipg  aggressively 
entered  upon  from  without,  as  the  heathenism  of  antiquity  stood  ia 
need  of  apostles.  Such  is  the  lack  of  churches,  and  such  is  the  dreary 
and  unprovided  extent  of  our  city  parishes,  that  the  majority  of  our 
people  may  be  said  to  live  in  a  state  of  excommunication  from  all  the' 
privileges  of  a  Christian  land."    (P.  79. ) 

When  we  hear  these  rumours  of  aggressive  efforts  on  the  part 
of  Christianity,  they  awaken  iis  to  some  encouraging  reflections^ 
They  direct  our  thoughts  to  those  times  of  which  it  is  said^, 
"  then  look  up,  and  lift  up  your  heads :  for  your  redemptioB^ 
draweth  nigh.''  The  page  of'^prophecy  does  certainly  authorise 
us  to  look  for  extraordmary  and  aggressive  exertions  on  the 
part  of  the  Christian  church,  as  one  prognostic  of  her  final  tri- 
umph, and  a  token  of  the  approaching  consummation  of  aU 

G  2  . 
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jtboi^B.  We  have  »eeh  ber,  at  earlier  periods  of  her  history, 
assailed,  and  acting  on  the  defensive.  -.But.as  we  advanx^,  we 
find  her  affairs  assuming  a  new  cbaraoter.  It  is  now  her  enemies' 
:tarn  to  be  attacked.  This  is  what  we  are  to  expect  at  eventime. 
This  is  what  we  are  to  look  for  at  that  eventful  period;  when  the 

•  affairs  of  this  world  are  to  draw  towards  their  consummation. 
She  will  at  length  move  out  her  forces  to  the  attack.  Frommora- 
ing  to  evening  her  foes  continue  their  assaults ;  and  she  repulses 

•  them  indeed,  but  can  do  little  more.  But  at  length,  as  the  shades 
of  night  draw  on,  their  own  efforts  begin  to  exhaust  them.  They 
return  perhaps  to  the  charge,  but  they  return  reluctant  and  dis- 
heartened. Discomfited  in  all  their  former  onsets,  baffled  in 
every  stratagem,  they  b^gin  to  feel,  that,  after  all  their  efforts, 
the  day  is  not  to  be  theirs.  Dismal  forebodings  of  defeat  and 
rout  are  already  whispered  through  their  ranks,  and  their  line 

•  wavers  as  it  advances.  Each  attack  becomes  more  feeble  than 
.the  last,  and  is  repulsed  with  greater  ease.  Till  at  length,  shat- 
tered, breathless,  and  bewildered,  they  pause  from  farther 
efforts,  and  hover  between  despair  and  flight.     But  then  .comes 

•their  turn  to  be  attacked.    Then  comes  the  time  for  moving  out 
against  them.     The  Leader  against  whom  they  .have  been  direct- 
ing all  their  forces,  and  whose  lines  they  have  attempted  to 
shake  in  vain,  now  advances  in  his  turn  upon  them,  with  evcFy 
;  banner  of  his  host  unfurled,  and  with  all  the  thunders  of  his  ar- 
i  tiliery  awakened.    Vain  is  their  resistance.    He  bears  all  before 
him.    Flight  and  terror  succeed.   The  hour  of  victory  and  df  ven- 
gj^ance  is  come.     And  nothing  is  heard  throughout  the  night, 
but  the  shouts,  the  groans,  the  discord,  and  the  havoc  of  the 
.pursuit.  ^ 

.  But,  be  it  well  remembered,  that  we  are  forewarned  of  no 
desolation  except  of  the  powers  of  ignorance  and  darkness, 
no  vengeance  except  against  the  enemies  and  the  opposers.of 
what  is  good.  Of  a. far  different  character  are  the  conquests  of 
the  Prince  of  Peace,  and  of  the  earthly  warrior.  He  destroys 
not  tliat  which  h  good.  He  ojaly  destroys  that  which  is  itsali  a 
source  of  evil  and  destruction.  Great  will  be  the  terror  of  that 
day.  But  it  will  be*  terror  only  to  the*  sons  of  terror  and*  vio«- 
lence. 

Witli  respect  to  the  local  system,  a  trial  is  recommended-  as 
the  only  thmg  necessary  to  evince  its  excellence. 

*<  Any  one,  at  most,  or  two  philanthropists,  may  set  forth  upon  such 
an  experiment.  They  will  soon,  in  the  coitrse  of  their  inquiries;  be 
•enabled  to  verity  the  actual  state  of  our  city  families,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  their  openness  to  the  influence  of  a  pervading  operation.-  Let 
th^m>  fat  this  purpose,  make  their  actual  entrance  upon  a  district  whidi 
they  have  previously  chalked  out  as  the  gtpund  of  their  benevolent 
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enterprise;  and  it  vefe  better,  that  it  shocrid  be  in  sotrie  poor  and  tio- 
fkcted  part  of*  the  city;    Let  the  one  introduce  the' other  to  every 
^mtiy;  and  on  the  simple  errand  that  he  meani  to  setap  a'Sabb'ath'- 
sc^ol,  to  be  just  at  hand,  and  for  the  vicinity  arotmd  hior;    AV^h  no 
other  manner  dianthat  which  Christian  kindness  iiv^ould  drctate;  and 
just  such  questtonSs  as  are  consistent  with  the  respect  which  every 
human-  being  should  entertain  for  another/ we  proonse  himynot  merefy 
a  civil,  but  a  cordial  reception  td  almost  every  house,  and  a  discreet 
answer  to  ail  his  inqurries.    The  first  thing  which,  in  all  likeliho'od,  will 
meeihfs  observation,  is  the  mighty  remainder  of  good  that  is  left  for  him 
to  do,  amid 'the  number  and  exertion  of  the  general  Sabbath-schools 
that  are  on  every  side  of  him.     It  may  be  otherwise  in  some  few  acci- 
dental districts.    But,  speakmg  generally,  he  will  assemble  a  sufficient 
school' out  of  a  population  of  three  hundred.    Intents  of  all  characters 
will  accept  hist prc^sition  with  gratitude.   And  if,  on  his  first  meeting 
with  their  children  in  some  apartment  of  the  district,'  he  shOnld  be  dis- 
appointed  by  the  non-^attendance  of  some  whom  he  was  connthrg  on, 
a  iew  calls  of  inquiry  on  the  subject,  will  generally,  at  length;  secure 
the  point  of  Aeir  attendance;  and  by  following  up  every  case  ofab** 
sence  with  a  week-day  inquiry  at  the  parents,  he;  will  secure  the  regu- 
larity of  it;  and  thus  may*  he  bring  his  moral  and  personal  influence 
into  contact  with  their  young,  for  a  few  hours  of  every  recurring  Sab- 
bath; and  also  keep  up  an  influence  through' the  whole  week,  by  the 
circfdadon  of  books  from  a  small  library  attached  to  his  institution;  It 
wHl  prove  a  mighty  accession  to  the  good  that  he  is  doing,  if  he  hold 
Arequent  intercourse  with  the  families.    Their  kindness  and  his  enjoy 
ment  will  grow  with  the  growth  of  their  mutual  acquaintanceship.  And' 
should  he,  in  the- spirit  of  a  zealous  philanthropy,  resolve  to  cultivate 
the  district  as  his  own--^hould lie  All  upevery  opening  to  usefulness 
which;  occurs  in  it — should  he  mix  consideration  with  sympathy — and>. 
in  ^11  his  services  and  all  his  distributions,  bear  a  respect  to  their  cha- 
racters as  well  as  to  their  comfort— "-we  cannot  confidently  say,  that  he 
will  turn  many  from  Satan  unto  €rod,'  but  he  will  extinguish  many  an 
element,  both  of  moral  and  political  disorder. 

"  A  -few  months  of  perseverance  will  thoroughly  engage  him  in: the 
cause  that  he  has  undertaken.  He  will  feel  a  comfort  in  this  style  of 
philanlhropy^  which  he  does  not  feel  in  the  bustle  and  distraction  of 
manifold  societies.  He  will  enjoy  both  the  unity  and  the  effectiveness 
of  his  doings:  And,  instead  of  pacing,  as  he  does  now^- among  tiull 
committees,  and  perplexing  himself  among  the  questions  of 'a  lai^- 
and  laborious  superin^ndence,  will  he  expatiate,  without  inoumbrance^ 
upon^his  own-diosen  iield,  and  rejoice  -  in  putting  forth  bis 'immediate* 
hand  on  the  work  of  reclaiming  it  fk*om<  that  neglected  jwaste  of  igno-" 
ranee  and  improvidence  by  which  it  is  smrroanded;-'     (P.  67< — 70« ) 

Dr.  Chalmers  is  very  decided  in  his  coodemflation  of  that 
gen^tilisiiig  system,  which  scorns  to  limit  itself  to  any  re-^ 
stricted  scheme  of  usefulness^r  •  There  is,  he  observes,  a  hin— 
dnmee  to  his  ^kins  m  the  spirit ^of  the  times. 
"  The  truth  is,  that  a  task  so  isolated  as  that  which  we  are  now 
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prescribing,  does  not  suit  with  tHe  present  rage  for  generalising. 
There  is  an  appetite  for  designs  of  magnificence.  There  is  an  impa- 
^ence  of  every  thine  short  of  a  universal  scheme,  leading  to  a  uni- 
versal result,  Nothmg  will  serve  but  a  mighty  organization,  with  a 
j>romise  of  mighty  consequences ;  and,  let  any  single  person  be  infected 
with  this  spirit,  and  he  may  decline  from  the  work  of  a  single  court  or 
lane  in  a  city,  as  an  object  far  too  limited  for  his  contemplation.  He 
may  like  to  share,  with  others,  in  the  enterprise  of  subordinating  a 
whole  city  to  the  power  of  some  great  and  combined  operation.  And 
we  may  often  have  to  deliver  a  man  from  this  ambitious  tendency  ere 
ve  can  prevail  upon  him  to  sit  humbly  and  perseveringly  down  to  hia 
task — ere  we  can  lead  him  to  forget  the  whole,  and  practically  give  him- 
self to  one  of.  its  particulars — ere  we  Can  satisfy  him,  that,  should  he 
moralize  one  district  of  three  hundred  people,  he  will  not  have  lived  in 
vain— ere  we  can  get  him  to  pervade  his  locality,  and  quit  his  specu- 
lation."   (P.  71,  72.) 

'*  There  is  ah  impatience  on  the  part  of  many  a  raw  and  sanguine 
philanthropist  for  doing  something  great ;  and,  akin  to  this,  there  is 

.an  impatience  for  doing  that  great  thing  speedily.     They  spurn  the 

^  condition  of  drivelling  amongst  littles ;  and  unless  there  be  a  redeeming 
magnificence  in  the  whole  operation,  of  which  they  bear  a  part,  afe 
there  some  who  could  not  be  satisfied  with  a  humble  and  detached 

•  allotment  in  the  great  vineyard  of  human  usefulness.". . . .  ^'  Not  that 
we  at  all  admire  the  narrowness  6f  an  unsocial  spirit,  which  cares  for 
nothing  beyond  the  confines  of  its '  own  territory.     It  is  simply,  that 

'  we  hold  it  to  be  bad  moral  tactics  thus  to  extend  the  field  of  manage- 
ment—thus to  bring  a  whole  city,  or  a  whole  province,  under  one  un- 
wieldy jurisdiction — thus  to  weaken,  by  dispersion,  the  interest  which 
we  tmnk  is  far  more  vivid  and  effective  when  concentrated  upon  one 

.^  given  locality — thus  to  exchange  the  kindliness  of  a  small,  appropriate 
home  for  the  cold  lustre,  of  a  wider  and  more  public  management — 
thus  to  throw  ourselves  abroad,  over  an  expanse  of  superficiality,  in- 

-' stead  of  thoroughly  pervading  and  filling  up  each,  of  its  subordinate 

•sections."    (P.  73,  74-.) 

The  fact  is,  that,  comparatively  speakings  there  are  few  phi- 
lanthropists who  have  any  relish  for  this  more  circumscribed 
field  of  exertion: — few  who  can  be  persuaded  "to  pervade 
their  locality,  and  quit  their  speculation."  One  thing  is,  at  the 
;same  time,  to  be  remembered,  that  where  this  chastened  spirit 
does  exist,  its  natural  effect  must  be  to  withdraw  the  philantnro- 
pist  from  the  glare  of  publicity,  and  to  employ  him  in  the  shade 
of  unseen  and  humble  usefulness.  And  thereiore  there  may  be 
much  good  going  on  in  a  quiet  way  in  bye-street's,  in  villages,  in 
families,  in  little  well-managed  sunday-schools,  of  which  we 
know  nothing.  Certain  it  is,  however,  that  many,  even 
among  those  who  are  bent  upon  doing  good,  desire  to 
skim  the  cream  of  benevolence,  to  crop  the  flowers  of  philan- 
thropy, to  take  to  themselves  all  that  i^  splendid,  and  conspicu* 
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ouB,  and  tesy»  and  elegant  in  beneficence,  and  to  leave  to  others 
the  drudgery  of  detail.  We  fear  that  much  of  the  scheming, 
the  contriving,  the  writing  of  books  upon  the  poor  laws,  the 
recommendation*  of  measures,  of  whicn  we  now  hear  so  much, 
arises,  though  well  meant,  out  of  a  dislike  and  a  dread  to  go 
right  up  to  the  evil,' to  grapple  with  it,  and  to  set  to  work  upon 
it.  We  must  observe,  too,  that  the  spirit  which  aspires  to  do 
^eat  things  in  the  way  of  religious  and  moral  improvement  by 
Its  own  management,  without  being  contented  to  act  in  partner- 
ship, and,  if  need  be,  in  a  sabordmate  capacity,  is  always  an 
unchristian  spirit.  It  is  a  spirit  which  ''  loves  to  have  the  pre<» 
eminence."  It  betrays  a  separative,  an  independent,  a  phari* 
saical  feeling.  It  is  utterly  opposed  to  the  feeling  of  Christian 
communion.  It  will  not  submit  to  the  thought  of  working  as 
one  of  a  set — but  mnst  carve  out  its  work  for  itself,  and  do  it  by 
itself — and  not  be  controlled  or  interfered  with.  Such  a  spirit 
may,  in  some  of  its  aspects,  bfi  called  noble.  But  it  is  any 
thing  but  Christian. 

This  subject  is  well  wound  up  by  Dr.  Chalmers  at  the  end  of 
the  chapter.  The  result,  he  says,  of  recovering  the  country 
from  vice  and  violence, 

**  will,  at  length,  be  arrived  ^t,  not  by  the  working  of  one 
mighty  organization,  for  the  achievement  of  great  things,  but  by  the 
accumulation  of  smaH  things — not  by  men,  whose  taste  it  is  to  con- 
template what  is  splendid  in  philanthropy,  but  by  men  whose  practicat 
talent  it  is  to  do  what  is  substantial  in  philanthropy — not  by  men  who 
eye,  with  imaginative  transport,  the  broad  and  boundless  expanse  of 
humanity,  but  by  men,  who  can  work  in  clrudgery  and  in  detail,  at. 
the  separate  portions  of  it.  But,  before  we  can  sit  down  and  be  satis<» 
fied  with  doing  thoroughly  and  well,  that  which  lies  within  the  com- 
pass of  our  strength,  there  must  be  a  conquest  over  the  pride  of  our 
nature — there  must  be  a  calling  in  of  the  fancy,  from  those  specious, 
generalities  which  have  lured  so  many  from  the  path  of  sober  and  pro-- 
ductive  exertion — ^we  must  resign  the  glory  of  devising  a  magnificent 
whole,  and  count  it  enough  to  have  rendered,  in  our  narrow  sphere,. 
and  in  our  little  day,  the  contribution  of  a  part  to  the  good  of  humaii 
society.  The  whole,  it  is  only  for  Him  to  contemplate  fully,  whose 
agents  we  are,  and  who  assigns  a  portion  of  usefulne^  to  each  seve- 
rally, as  he  will.  It  is  our  part  to  follow  the  openings  of  his  Provi-*^ 
dence,  and  to  do,  with  our  might,  that  work  which  he  hath  evidently 
put  into  our  hands.  Any  great  moral  or  economical  change  in  the 
state  of  a  country,  is  not  the  achievement  of  one  single  man«  but  the 
achievement  of  many ;  and  though  one  man  walking  in  the  loflines& 
of  his  'heart,  might  like  to  engross  all  the  fame  of  it,  it  will' remain  aa 
impotent  speculation,  unless  thousands  come  forward  to  share  among 
them  all  the  fatigue  of  it.  It  is  not  to  the  labour  of  those  who  are 
universalists  in  science,  that  she  stands  indebted  for  her  present  seli^ 
dity,  or  her  present  elevation,  but  to  die  separate  labours, of  many*^ 
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«ach  occupjiii|^  his  owb  Hide  fitfU,  and  heapioie^  oa4be  baaii  a£ibna«r 
acquisitions,  his  owa  distinct  aad  peculiar  omrfogu  And  it  is  juat 
aa  in  philanthropy.  The  spirit  of  it  has  gone  marvellously  abroad 
amongst  us  of  late  years ;  but  still  clouded  and  mLded  by  th^  bewUdiv 
ering  glare  which  tne  fancy  of  ambitious  nan  is  apt  to  throw  around 
lus  own  undertakings.  He  would  be  the  sole  creator  of  a  magnificent 
erection,  rather  than  a  humble  contributor  to  it,  among  a  tnousand 
more,  each  as  necessary  and  important  as  himself.  And  yet,  would 
he  only  resign  his  speculations,  and  gire  himself  to  the  execution  of  a 
task)  to  which  his  own  personal  faculties  were  adequate,  he  would 
meet  with  much  to  compensate  the  loss- of  those  splendid  delaaioBa^ 
which  have  hitherto  engrossed  him»  There  would  he  lass  of  the  glave 
of  publicity;  but  there  woidd  be  more  of  the  kindliness  of  a  quiet  aad 
aheiteced  home.  He  would  not,  by  his  own  solitary  strength,  adfaao* 
the  little  stone  into  a  great  mountain,  but  the  worth  and  the  effieaigr 
of  his  labours  will  be  sure  to  recommend  them  to  the  imltatioa  of 
many— »and  the  good  work  will  spread,  by  example,  from  one  indivi^ 
dual,  and  from  one  district  to  another — ^and,  though  he  may  be  lost  ta 
observation,  in  the  growing  magnitude  of  the  operations  which  siir- 
rouhd  him,  yet  will  he  rejoice  even  in  his  veiy  insignificance,  aa^the 
befitting  condition  for  one  to  occupy,  among  the  many  millions  of  the 
species  to  which  he  belongs— and  it  will  be  enough  for  him  that  he 
has  added  one  part,  however  small,  to  that  great  achievement,  n^eh: 
can  ody  be  completed  by  the  exertions  of  an  innumerable  nwiltitttda 
aad  the  fruit  of  which  is  to  fill  the  wliole  earth;*    (P.  86-^8.) 

With  these  sentiments^  in  the  main,  we  cordially  agree.  Yet 
we  advocate  the  exertions  of  those  societies  which. go  to  work 
Upon  a  larger  scale,  and  with  more  extended  views*.  Nor.isi 
it  quite  clear  to  us  that  Dr.  Chalmers  haa^  any  intuition  of  oon*^ 
demnine  them.  The  fact  is^  that  each  system  has  its  proper 
walk  of  usefulness,  and  each  is  capable  oi  doing  a  description 
of  gQod  which  the  other  cannot  do.  As  to  taking  in'ihe  whole 
world,  the  eye  of  Christian  philanthropy  cannot  possibly  take 
in  less.  And  we  believe  it  will  generally  be  found,  that  thos^ 
who  are  most  zealous  in  the  promotion  qi  those  extensive  plans 
of  beneficence,  which  comprehend  the  heathen  and  the.  alien, 
will  be  found  to  be  the  very  persons  who  are  the  most  active  in 
their  domestic  walks  of  duty — the  very  persons,  the  fruit  of 
whose  labours  is  the  most  conspicuous  in  their  neighb(Mirhoods» 
their  connexions,  their  households.  The  perfection  of  Cliru-^ 
tian  philanthropy  seems  to  consist  in  this  :-^to  rejoice  in  these 
comprehensive  schemes— to  contribute  to  themi — to  bear  a  part 
in  them;  but  then,  not  to  stand  apart  from  local  detatls^^not 
to  neglect  that  walk  of  charity  which  begins  at  home ;  to  have 

at  heart  the  salvation  of  the  heathen  on  the  opposite  side  of 

"  '        '  II .     I  ■  I  ■    . .      .1.11 ■  I  , 

'  <*  Such  nji  tiir  Society  for  PromntiBg  ChrtHtan  Knowledge,  Ciie  Bible  Sdcic(y^ 
«lMi  miMionary  aod  geaeraLtcliiMl.aiicielkeB« 
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tb^'waj^  as  well  as  of  the  heathen  of  another  climate;  and  to 
labour  for  the  circulation  of  the  Bible  in  English  as  well  as 
in  Arabic.  The  true  Christian^  we  say,  will  labour  for  both. 
He  that  is  indifferent  to  the  more  remote,  will  seldom  be  very 
zealous  for  the  nearer  object. 

The  aggressive  and  more  local  plan  of  Dr.  Chalmers  appears 
to  have  been  attended  in  some  particular  instances  where  ii 
has.  beea.tried^  with  results  which  offer  the  fairest  encourage* 
meat  for  its  mme  extensive  adoption*. 

"  We  allude  to  the  Saltmaricet  Sabbath  School  Societv.  The  field 
of  its  operatioas  takes  in  both  sides  of  the  street,  with  the  deep,  and 
narrow,  and  ntimerons  lanes  which  branch  off  from  them.  It  bears  a 
popcdation  of  5694* ;  and  to  cultivate  this  extent  there  were  only  four 
looiTiduals,  at  the  outset  of  the  undertaking,  who,  instead  of  spread-i 
ingthems^ves  over  th»  whole,  appropriated  each  a  small  locality,  and 
waited  for  more  agent8,^re' they  proceeded  to  lay  out  the  remainder.'* 
— ''  In  a  few  months  did  tliis  little  association  both  complete  its  num- 
bers, and  thoroughly  allocate  and  pervade  the  whole  ground  of  its 
projected  operations.  It  has  now  opened  fourteen  schools,  and  pro- 
vided them  with  teachers.  The  number  of  scholars  is  420,  amounting 
to  more  than  a  ninth  of  the  whole  population.  This  is  a  very  full  pro- 
portion indeed;  for,  ou  pretty  extensive  surveys,  it  is  found,  that  the 
whole  number  of  children,  from  the  age  of  six  to  fifteen,  comes  to 
about  one^fifth  of  the  population.  Certain  it  is,  that  all  the  general 
societies  in  previous  operation  had  brought  out  but  a  very  slender 
fraction,indeed,of  the  number  brought  out  by  this  local  and  pervading 
society;  that  many  a  crowded  haunt  of  this  district  was  as  completely 
untouched  by  the  antecedent  methods^  as  are  the. families  in  the  wilds 
of  Tartary ;  that  hundreds  of  young,  never  in  church,  and  without  one  re» 
ligious  observation  to  mark  and  to  separate  their  Sabbath  from  the  other 
day^  of  the  week,  have  thus  been  brought  within  an  atmosphere,  which 
they  now  breathe  for  the  first  time  in  their  existence ;  that,  with  a 
small  collection  of  books  .attached  to  each  humble  seminary^  there  is 
a  reading  of  the  purest  and  most  impressive  character  in  full  circula- 
tion amongst  both* the  parents  and  the  children  who  belong  to  it ;  and, 
what  is  not  the  least  important  effect  of  all,  that  by  the  frequent  re- 
currence of  week-day  visitations,  there  is  both  a  Christian  and  a  civiU 
izing  influence  sent  forth  upon  a  whole  neighbourhood,  and  a  thousand 
nameless  cordialities  are  constantly  issuing  out  of  the  patriarchal  re- 
lationship, which  has  thus  been  formed  between  a  man  of  worth,  and 
so  many  outcast  and  neglected  families.''     (P.  77, 78.) 

The  8ucceas>  it  ap{>ears,  in  this  instance,,  was  remarkable. 

**  Certain  it  is^  that  we  never  witnessed  so  rapid  a  cultivation ;  and 
when,  on  visiting  the' sdiool  a  few  months  after  its  establtshtaent,  we 
beheld  the  di^ss  and  decency  of  their  exterior,  and  marked  the  gene^ 
rri  propriety  of  their-  manners^  and  observed  the  feeling  that  was  evi-* 
dent  in  tbe  replies  of  some,  and  the  talent  and  promptitade  that  shone 
fbrthln  the»replies  of  manyf  when^  rfong  with  all  this,  we  were  made 
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to  rejoice  In  the  greetings  of  the  assembled  parentage,  and  shared  their 
triumph  and  ss^tisiaction  in  the  proficiency  or  their  own  ofispring,whoni, 
poor  as  they  were,  they,  out  or  their  own  unaided  resources,  had  so 
respectably  arrayed :  when  we  further  reflected,  that  the  living  scene 
before  us  was  not  made  up  of  the  scantlings  of  a  whole  city,  but  was 
formed  by  the  compact  population  of  one  small  but  thoroughly  ex- 
plored vicinage;  with  our  ieyes  open  to  what  has  thus  been. done  by 
the  moral  force  of  care  and  kindness  on  the  part  of  one  individual,  we 
could  not  miss  the  inference,  that,  with  a  right  distribution,  it  was  in 
the  power  of  a  number  of  individuals  to  throw  another  aspect  ov6r 
the  habit  and  character  of  another  veneration."    (P.  80.) 

'<  The  number  of  scholars  from  tnis  part  of  the  town,  in  attendance 
upon  the  general  schools,  at  the  erection  of  this  society,  was  128,  being 
greatly  less  than  a  third  of  the  number  who  attend  the  present  schools. 
But  the  most  cheering  part  of  the  whole  operation  was  the  great  and 
immediate  effect  of  the  local  interest,  in  calling  out  a  well-qualified 
agency  for  the  work  of  this  association.  It  consists  of  fourteen 
teachers,  ten  of  whom  were  never  employed^in  this  capacity  before  ; 
and  who  were  allured  to  the  enterprise  by  the  peculiar  motives  and 
facilities  which  were  attached  to  it.  In  other  words,  to  multiply  and 
extend  the  good  which  has  been  done  on  this  portion  of  the  territory^ 
we  do  not  need  to  starve  any  one  department  of  public  usefulness  that 
is  now  in  operation.  In  answer  to  the  prayers  and  the  pains  of  Chris- 
tians will  labourers  come  forth  as  the  work  of  the  harvest  is  entered 
upon,  and  an  influence,  which  never  could  have  emanated  from  any 
one  fountain  of  general  superintendence,  will  spread  itself  among  the 
contiguous  districts  by  a  mere  process  of  distinct  and  successive  imi* 
tations.'*  (P.  82, 83.) 

There  is  one  instance  more,  which  we  are  sure  our  readers 
will  thank  us  for  transcribing. 

"  Strong,  however,  as  our  partialities  are  for  the  Saltmarket  Society^ 
we  are  not  sure  but  that  we  feel  a  still  greater  interest  in  the  solitary, 
yet  eminently  successful,  attempt  of  a  gentleman  in  our  city,  whose 
name,  from  motives  of  delicacy,  we  forbear  to  mention.  It  is  now 
about  a  year  and  a  half  %go  since  h6  assumed  a  district  to  himself, 
which  he  resolved  to  cultivate  on  the  system  of  local  philanthropy. 
We  believe  that,  in  respect  of  the  rank  and  condition  of  those  who 
live  in  it,  it  is  greatly  beneath  the  average  of  Glasgow :  it  comprises 
a  population  of  99G  ;  whom  he,  in  the  first  instance,  most  thoroughly 
surveyed,  and  all  of  whom,  we  are  confident,  he  has  now  most  tho- 
roughly attached,  and  that  by  a  series  of  the  most  friendly  and  en- 
lightened services.  He  has  found  room,  within  i{s  limits,  for  four 
Sabbath-schools,  which  he  provided  with  teachers  of  his  own  select- 
ing, and  who,  like  himself,  labour,  of  course^ gratuitously  in  the  cause; 
as^  indeed,  we  believe,  do  all  the  other  Sabbath  teachers  in  the  city.' 
The  scholars  amount  to  110,  which  is  also  in  very  full  proportion  to 
the  number  of  inhabitants.  He  has  also  instituted  a  savings  bank, 
which  takes  in  deposits  only  from  those  who  live,  and  from  those  who 
work,  within  the  bounds  of  this  little  territory.     With  this  last  ex» 
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tension  of  his  plan^  the  bank  may  embrace  a  population  of  1200;  and, 
from  its  commencement,  in  December  19th,  1818|  to  December  ISth, 
181 9»  the  whole  sum  deposited  ia235lA2s,Sd.  Duritog  the  twelve- 
month sixty  families  of  this  small  district  have  opened  their  accounts 
with  the  bank,  and  received  an  impulse  from  it,  on  the  side  of  economy 
and  foresight.  This,,  in  such  a  year,  proves  what  miglit  be  made  of 
the  neglected  capabilities  of  our  labouring  classes.  Any  gefneral 
savings  bank  for  the  town  at  large  would  not  have  called  out  one- 
tenth  of  this  sum,  from  the  obscure  department  which  this  gentleman 
occupies^  and  which^  with  the  doings  and  the  devices  of  a  most  judi- 
cious benevolence,  he  is  so  fast  rescuing  from  all  the  miseries  which 
attach  to  a  crowded  population.  We  hoid  this  to  be  one  of  the  lAost 
signal  triumphs  of  locality.  The  sum  deposited  in  this  local  bank  is 
about  proportional  to  the  sum  of  30,000/.  for  the  town  and  suburbs  of 
Glasgow,  and  forms  another  proof,  among  the  many  others  which 
multiply  around  us,  of  the  superiority,  in  point  of  effect,  which  a  smidl 
and,  at  the  same  time,  distinct  and  Unfettered  management  holds  over 
a  wide  and  ambitious  superintendence."     (P.  84 — 86.) 

There  is  one  passage  in  this  second  chapter,  with  which,  as 
Englishmen  and  churchmen^  we  felt  a  little  displeased. 

**  There  is  one  district,  consisting  of  264>  people,  which  furnishes  no 
less  than  50  pupils ;  and,  before  they  are  admitted,  they  must  previ- 
ously be  able  to  read  the  New  Testament.  For  the  object  of  such  in- 
stitutions  is  greatly  different  from  their  general  object  in  England.  It  is 
not  to  teach  them  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures;  but  to  exercise  their 
memory,  and  judgment^  and  conscience^  on  the  lessons  of  Scripture.  The 
Sabbath  schools  of  onr  country  do  not  supersede^  but  stimulate  the  pro- 

'cesses  of  week-day  education."     (P.  81 ,  82.) 

• 

We  only  wish  we  could  show  Dr.  Chalmers  some  of  the 
books  that  are  in  common  use  in,  our  Sunday  schools.  We 
leave  dissenters  to  answer  for  themselves.  But  we  only  wish 
we  could  show  him  the  Scripture  histories, — and  the  little  hymYi 
book  and  broken  catechism  which  are  now  lying  before  us  as 
we  are  writing.  We  only  wish  we  could  show  him  those  two 
valuafble  little  productions  of  the  Rev%  Basil  Wood,  (that  true 
childrens'  friend,)  which  the  .Society  for  Promoting  Christian 
knowledge  has  just  placed  upon  its  lists.  We  reckon  that  there 
are  about  ten  or  a  dozen  small  publications  now  in  very  general 
use  in  our  schools,  whichare  bearing  a  great  share  in  the  work, 
of  raising  the  moral  and  intellectual  character  of  the  next  ge- 
neration above  the  present.  We  are  perfectly  persuaded  that 
there  is  no  artifice,  no  ingenious  device,  no  scheme  that  can 
possibly  be  contrived  for  making  our  children  remember,  and 
think,  and  feel,  w^hich  is  not  appointed  to  be  employed  ,in  a 
very  large  portion  of  our  Sunday  schools.  There  may  in  some 
cases  be  a  want  of  spirit  or  a  want  of  power  in  the  individuals 
charged  with  their  management.    But  as  to  its  not  being  made 
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tm  object  to  exercise  the  memoiy,  the  judgment,  and  the  coft- 
science  of  the  children ;  why,  the  very  forms  in  the  school-room 
of  our  parish  church  would  rise  iip  an-end,  and  repel  the  cha^^ 
with  indignation.  But  enough.  We  forgive  this  nationality^ 
and  shall  pass  on  to  chapter  the  thud. 

In  chapter  the  third,  tne  prineiple  of  locality  in  towns  is  ap^* 
plied  to  the  work  of  a  Ghnsttan  mimsto'.  Under  tUs  heacH 
Dr.  Chahners  repeats  and  expands  with  great  additional  effect 
in  favour  of  a  cnurch-establislmient,  an  aignmeot' before  used 
by  him« 

*  **  It  is  perhaps  the  best  among  all  our  more  general  arguments  for 
a  religious  estal^lishment  in  a  country,  that  the  spontaneous  demand, 
of  human  beings  for  religion,  is  far  short  of  the  actual  interest  whidi 
they  have  in  it.  This  is  not  so,  with  their  demand  for  food  or  numest, 
or  any  article  which  ministers,  to  the  necessities  of  our  physical  natorei 
The  more  destitute  we  are  of  these  articles,  the  gcealar  is  our  desire 
after  them.  In  every  case,  where  the  want  of  any  thing  serves  to  whet 
our  appetite,  instead  of  weakening  it,  the  supply  of  that  thing  may  be 
left,  with. all  safety,  to  the  native  and  poweriul  demand  for  it,  among 
the  people  themselves.  The  sensation  of  hunger  is  a  sufficient  gua- 
rantee for  there  being  as  many  bakers  in  a  country,  as  it  is  good  imd 
necessary  for  the  country  to  have,  without  any  national  establishment 
of  bakers*  This  order  of  men  will  come  forth,  in  number  enough^  at 
the  mere  bidding  of  the  people ;  and  it  never  can~be  for  want  of  them, 
that  society  will  languish  under  the  want  of  aliment  for  the  human 

body 

**  Biirt  the  case  is  widely  different,  when  the  appetite  for  any  good 
is  short  of  the  degree  in  which  that  good  is  useful  or  necessary ;  and^ 
above  all,  when  just  in  proportion  to  our  want  of  it,  is  the  deca^  of 
our  appetite  towards  it.  Now  this  is,  generally  speaking,  the  case 
with  religious  instruction.  The  less  we  have  of  it,  the  less  we  desire 
to  have  of  it.  It  i§  not  with  the  aliment  of  the  soul,  as  it  is  with  ihe 
aliment  of  the  body.  The  latter  will  be  sought  after ;  the  former  most 
be  offered  to  a  people^  whose  spiritual  appetite  is  in  a  state  of  dormancy^ 
and  with  whom  it  is  just  as  necessary  to  create  a.  hunger,  as  itis  to- 
minister  a  positive  slipply.  Jn  these  circumstances,  it  were  vain  to 
wait  for  any  original  movement  on  the  part  of  the  receivers.  It  musfe  . 
be  made  on  the  part  of  the  dispensers  "    (P.  89,  90.) 

On  these  principles,  all  the  arguments  in  favour  of  an.  ol>-' 
trusive  or  aggressive  system,  are  arguments .  in  favour' of  air 
establishment. 

*^  In  order  that  men  may  become  Christians,  there  must  either  be- 
an obtruding  of  Christianity  on  the  notice  of  the  people^,  or  the  peo^^e^ 
must  be  waited  for,  till  they  move  themselves  in  quest  of  Christicmity. 
We  apprehend  that  the  fortiier,  or  what  may  be  called  the  aggressive 
way  of  it,  is  the  most  effectual.  *Kature  does  not  go  forth  in  search 
of  Christianity,  but  Christianity  goes  forth  to  knock  at  the  door  of 
nfttmr,  andpf  possible^  awaken  her"  out  of  her  sluggishness;    Tf&i 
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was  the  way  of  it  at  Hs  first  promulgation.  It  is  the  way  of  it 
in  every  missionary  enterprise.  And  seeing,  that  the  disinclination 
of  the  human  heart  to  entertain  the  overtures  of  Uie  gospel, 
forms  a  mightier  obstacle  to  its  reception  among  men,  than  all 
the  oceans  and  continents  which  missionaries  have  to  traverse,  there 
ought  to  be  a  series  of  aggressive  measures  in  behalf  of  Christianity, 
carried  on  from  one  age  to  another,  in  every  clime  and  country  of 
Christendoipa.  To  wait  till  the  people  shall  stir  so  e£Pectually,  as  that 
placed  of  worship  shall  be  built  by  them,  and  the  maintenance  of 
teachers  shall  be  provided  by  them,  and  that,  abundantly  enough  for 
all  the  moral  and  spiritual  necessities  of  our  nation,  is  very  like  a  re- 
versal of  the  principle  on  which  Christianity  was  'first  introduced 
amongst  us,  and  on  which,  we  apprehend,  Christianity  must  still  be 
upheld  amongst  us.  We,  therefore,  hold  it  to  be  wise,  in  every 
Christian  government,  to  meet  the  people  with  a  ready-made  apparar 
fus  of  Christian  education.  It  is  like  a  constant  and  successive  going 
forth  amongst  them  with  those  lessons  which  they  never  would  have 
sought  after,  through  all  fhe  sacrifices  that  they  else  must  have  had 
to  make,  and  all  the  obstacles  that  they  else  mi^st  have  overcome.  It 
is  in  order  to  perpetuate  the  religion  of  the  people,  keeping  up  the 
same  aggressiveness  of  operation,  which  first  originated  the  religion  of 
the  people.  We  are  aware  that  itinerancy  is  an  aggressive  operation^ 
and  that  dissenters  do  itinerate.  But  we  mistake  if,  in  this  way,  there 
is  more  of  the  gospel  brought  into  contact  with  the  inhabitants  of  our 
country,  throughout  the  space  of  a  year,  than  is  heard  on  every  siiigle 
Sabbath  within  the  gale  of  its.  two  establishments.    This  is  not  fastens 

ing  the  contempt  of  insignificance  on  dissenters It  is  a  mer» 

question  of  moral  and  spiritual  tactics,  which  we  are  at  pftsent  en- 
gaged with."     (P.  93— 95.) 

*'  People  will  not  be  drawn  in  such  abundance  to  Christianity,  by 
a  mere  process  of  attraction^  as  Christianity  can  be  made  to  radiate 
upon  them,  by  a  process  of  emanation.  We  have  not  yet  heard  of  any 
dissenting  ininister  in  towns,  who  assumed  to  himself  a  locality  for  the 
purpose  of  its  moral  and  religious  cultivation.  We  think  that  it  would 
greatly  add  to  the  power  of  his  ministration,  if  he  did  so.  But,  as  the 
case  stands,  his  pulpit  operates  on  the  neighbourhood,  chiefly  as  a.centre 
of  attraction  ;  and  the  people  move,  in  the  first  instance,  towards  him, 
instead  of  him,  in.  the  first  instance,  going  forth  among  the  people.** 
IP.  101.) 

Thus  does  our  author,  with  great  vigour  of  rea&oning,  and  some 
inaccuracy  of  lansuage^  settle  the  questioik  of  a  religious  esta- 
blishment over  the  country  at  large.  Did  it  fall  within  our 
purpose  so  far  to  extend  our  extracts,  we  might  shew  that  he  is 
ty  no  means  an  ungenerous  enemy  of  Dissenters,  or  backward 
to  allow  them  that  share  of  merit  which  they  may  justly  claim. 
The  grand  desideratum,  with  respect  to  an  establishment,  will 
always  be,  that  it  should  be  effectual  to  those  e^ds  for  which  it 
is  oraained.  If  an  establishment  be  the  only  centre  from  which 
a  steady  and  a' constant -light  can  radiate  on  the  commimity 
what  wiU  be  the  consequence,  if  it  fail  in  respect  to  these  gi*and 
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purposes,  for  which  it  is  so  pecnliarly  and  so  exclasively  adapt* 
ed  ?  If  the  light  that  is  in  as  be  aarkness,  how  great  will  oe 
that  darkness ! 

Dr.  Chalmers  next  proceeds  to  ar^oe  for  the  especial  ad* 
vantages  of  a  religious  establishment  m  towns ;  and,  while  oa 
this  subject,  extends  the  principle  of  localitjr  to  churches^ 
which  he  had  before  applied  only  to  Sunday  schools. 

*^  In  our  last  chapter,  we  made  a  companson  between  local  and 
general  Sabbath  schools.  Now,  a  church  is,  or  easily  might  be,  in 
effect,  a  local  Sabbath  school.  Its  district  is,  or-  ought  to  be,  the 
parish  with  which  it  stands  nominally  associated,  and  its  sitters  ought 
to  be  the  inhabitants  of  that  parish.  The  established  ministers  of  a 
large  town  should  be  enabled  each  to  concentrate  the  full  influence  of 
his  character  and  office,  on  his  own  distinct  and  separate  portion  of 
the  whole  territory.  Any  thing  that  can  disturb  the  reiteration  of  his 
attentions  to  the  same  local  quarter  of  the  city,  should  be  resisted  as 
a  detraction  from  his  real  usefulness.  And  what  we  affirm,  is,  that 
the  united  influence  of  the  exertions  of  all  the  clergy,  when  gene- 
ralised and  extended  over  the  town,  will  never  nearly  amount  to  the 
sum  of  their  separate  influences,  when  each  is  permitted  to  give  the 
whole  both  of  his  Sabbath  and  week-day  labour  to.  the  people  of  hia 
own  geographical  vineyard."    (P.  95,  96.) 

The  arguments  here  also  are  of  two  kinds,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Sunday  schools — ^those  which  relate  to  the  teacher,  and  those 
which  relate  to  his  people. 

<'  In  the  first  place,  then,  it  is  not  so  likely  that  a  minister  will  m 
forth  on  his  share  of  the  population,  when  spread  at  random  over  the 
whole  city,  as  when  they  lie  within  the  limits  of  a  space  that  is  over* . 
takeable.  He  feels  an  incitement  to  move  in  the  latter  way  of  it, 
which  he  does  not  feel  when  his  attention^  are  dispersed  over  a  wide 
and  bewildering  generality.  He,  under  the  one  arrangement,  may 
have  rare,  and  rapid,  and  transient  intercourse  with  the  mdividuals  of 
a  diffused  multitude ;  but  this  can  never  ripen  into  solid  acquaintance* 
ship  with  more'  than  a  very  few.  Under  the  Other  arr€mgement»  he 
may,  at  a  greatly  less  expense,  attain  to  terms  of  confidence  with 
some,  and  of  familiarity  with  many.;  and  it  would  add  prodigiously 
to  this  operation,  were  his  hearers,  on  the  Sabbath,  also  his  parochial 
acquaintances  through  the  week.  By  this  simple  expedient  alone,  he 
would  attain  such  an  establishment  of  himself  in  his  parish,  in  a  single 
month,  as  he  will  not  otherwise  reach,  but  by  the  labour  and  assiduity 
of  years.  The  very  consciousness  that,  in  a  certain  quarter  of  the 
city»  Iny.  the  great  body  of  his  congregation,  would  be  enouffh  to 
assure  him'  of  a  welcome  there,  and  a  friend^liip  there,  that  woula  ever 
be  inclining  his  footsteps  to  his  parish,  as  the  fittest  scene  of  promise 
and  of  preparation  for  all  his  enterprises ;  and  he  would  soon  find 
that  the  business  of  the  Sabbath,  and  the  business  of  the  week,  had 
a  most  wholesome,  reciprocal  influence  the  one  upon  the  other.'* 

(P.97.)- 
"  Rut  tha  ficcond  influence  of  locality  in  this  matter  is  perhaps  of 
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greater  efficacy  still.". . . ,  *<  It  is  incalculable  how  much  this  last  is  [nto- 
moted,  by  the  mere  juxta-position  of  the  people  to  one  another.  There 
IS  a  great  deal  more  than  perhaps  can  be  brought  out  by  a  mere  verbal 
demonstration,  in  a  number  of  contiguous  familieii,  all  related  by  one 
tie  to  the  same  place  of  worship,  and  the  same  minister.  It  would  go 
to  revive  a  feeling,  which  is  now  nearly  obliterated  in  towns,  whereby 
the  house  which  a  man  occupies  should  be  connected,  in  his  mina» 
with  the  parish  in  which  it  is  sftuated,  and  an  ecclesiastical  relation- 
ship be  recognized  with  the  clergyman  of  the  parish.  In  these  cir- 
cumstances, where  there  was  no  interference  of  principle^  and  no  per- 
sonal disapprobation  of  the  clergyman,  attendance  upon  the  parish 
church  would  at  length  pass  into  one  of  the  habitual  and  established 
proprieties  of  every. little  vicinage.  Old  families  would  keep  it  up, 
and  new  families  would  fall  into  it;  and  the  demand  for  seats,  instead 
of  slackening  under  such  an  arrangement,  would  become  more  intense 
every  year,  so  as  to  form  a  distinct  call  for  more  churches,  whenever 
they  were  called  for  by  the  eiugencies  of  a*  growing  population." 
(P.  98,  99. ) 

Dr.  Chalmers'  views  respecting  the  advantages  of  his  prin- 
ciple of  locality,  are  equally  captivating  in  theory,  v^rhether 
applied  to  the  case  of  schools  or  of  churches.  But  we  appre- 
hend that  their  practical  application,  where  they  are  not  already 
in  operation,  will  be  found  far  easier  in  the  former  case  than  in 
the  latter.  In  both,  a  mechanism  is  requisite ;  but  in  the  one  case 
it  is  liffht,  in  the  other  ponderous.  In  the  one  case  it  is  easily 
formed^  in  the  other  slowly  put  together.  In  the  one  case  it 
ma}r  readily  be  shifted  with  a  fluctuating  population,  in  the 
othet  it  cannot  easily  be  transferred  from  one  locality  to  another. 
Whilst  our  country  offers  many  lamentable  instances  of  popu- 
lation without  church-roora,  it  offers  others  of  church-room 
without  population «  However,  we  are  not  anxious  to  start 
objections.  As  far  as  Dr.  Chalmers'  views  are  atta.inable,  they 
are  undoubtedly  good;  and  the  proper  course,  when  that  is 
the  case,  is  not  to  magnify  difficulties,  but  to  contribute  what 
we  can  towards  their  removal.  We  shall  therefore  permit  the 
Doctor  again  to  speak  for  himself.      .     ^ 

'*  The  pulpit  of  an  established  minister  may,  like  a  local  Sabbath 
school,  be  turned  into  a  centre  of  emanation ;  instead  of  having  a 
merely  attractive  influence,  which  can  operate  only  where  a  taste  for 
Christianity  already  exists,  there  may,  in  the  person  of  him  who  fills 
it,  and  in  virtue  of  the  peculiar  advantages  which  we  have  just  ex- 
plained, go  forth  a  pervading  influence,  whioh  may  be  made  to  spread 
itself  through  every  portion  of  the  space  that  he  occupies,  and  be 
reiterated  upon  it  at  short  intervals,  and  with  successive  applications. 
He,-  and  the  auxiliaries  with  whom  he  stands  associated,  mav  keep  up 
an  incessant  locomotion  among  the  families,  and  they  will  scarcely 
meet  with  one  solitary  exception  in  the  way  of  a  cordial  and  universal 
welcome.     This  ns  the  way  in  which  a  local  teacher  recruits  his  school 
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out  of  famtlfes  that  felt  ho  movkig  inclination  whatever  tdivw^s':  4 
general  jteacber ;  ;and  ibis,  in  e&ct,  is  the  way  in  which  a  parochial 
cl«rgyman»  had  he  room  and  space  for  it,  -mitf  reclaim  to  oongre* 
gatioiial  habits,  a  whole  multitude  that  have  satmotionicBs  for  yeargy 
and  grown  most  alarmingly  in  number,,  under  all  that  ebarchea  and 
meeting'-houseft  have  yet  done  for  them. 

<*  The  ideias  of  rest,  of  stillness,  and^stagnancy,  have -long  been  asso-^ 
oiated  with  an  establishment.  .But  the  truth  is,  that  they  are  its  facili^ 
ties  for  a  busy  jaoovement  of  circulation  over  a  e^iven  spacer  wfaich^  cbn« 
fer  upon  it^  in  our  ai^rehension,  a  mighty  superiority  ovcfr  am^e  By»* 
tem  of  diasenterlsm.  It  is  true,  that  the  movement  is;  in  a  great  mea« 
sure*,  internal ;  and,  for  this  reason,  it  does  not  'bear  ostensibly  isspon  it 
the  character  of  a  Missionary  enterprise.  '  But,  surely,  a  Missionary 
object  is  as  much  fulfilled  by  the  movement  that  comprehends  all  wm 
are  within,  as  by  the  movement  that  extends  to  all  who  are  without^ 
The- precept  of  ^  Go  and  preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature/  includes 
an  application  to  the  outcasts  at  home,  as  w6ll  as  to  the  outcasts  inroad ; 
and,  on  the  very  principle  which  inclines  us  to  the  frame-wx>rk  of  a 
Missionary  Society,  do  we  feel  inclined  to  the  fraiiie-work  of  a  national 
establishment."     (P.  102,  103.) 

The  latter  part  of  this  chapter  contains  some  statementB,  of 
/which  the  object^ is  to  rive  an  idea,  with  regard  to  Glasgow,  at 
least,  of  the  extent  of  the  mischiefs  which  it  is  proposed  to 
uemedy,    . 

<<  Let  it  be  premised,  that,  in  acountry  parish,  the  number  who  shottid 
be  is  attendance  upon  church,  is  computed  at  one-half  of  the  whole 
population.  In  towns  where  the  obstacle  of  distance  is  not  to  be  over* 
pome^  a  larger  proportion  than  this  is  generally  fixed  upon.  We  thiide 
it,  however,  overrated  at  two-lhirds,  and  shall  therefore  assign  the  ia?' 
termediate  fraction  of  five-eighths,  as  the  ratio  which  the  church-going 
inhabitants  of  a  town  should  bear  to  the  total  number  of  them." 

**  The  first  result  that  we  shall  give,  is  the  fruit  of  a  large  survey, 
made  in  one  of  the  extreme  districts  of  Glasgow,  and  comprehending 
a  population  of  10,304.  The  number  of  Sabbath-hearers  ought,  at  the 
rate  now*  specified,  to  have  been  6240.  The  number  of  seats  actually 
taken,  in  all  the  churches  and  meeting-houses  put  together^  was  only 
2930.  This  survey  becomes  more  instructive,  when  regarded  in  the 
teparate  portions  of  it.  As  it  passes  onward  to  the  limits  of  the  roy- 
alty,- where  the  people  become  poorer,  and  l^e  space  which  they  oc- 
cupy is  in  contact  with  that  enormous  parish,  the  Barcmyy  whdse  popu- 
lation, by  a  recent  survey,  is  found  to  be  51,861,  the  proportion  of 
non-attendance  becomes  much  greater.  There  are,  along-  the  line  of 
separation  between  the  city  and  the  suburbs,  contiguous  populations  of 
S77,  400, 500,  475, 469,  and  468,  where  the  numbers  that  <»ight  to  at^ 
tend  a  place  of  worship,  are  236, 250,  322, 297>  293,  and  293  j  respec- 
tively ;  and  where  the  sittings  actually  taken,'  which  correspond  to  tneae 
numbers,  are  76,  74,  131,.  87, 1.03,  and  1 13.  Thus,  in  some  instances^ 
is  it  found,  tliat  the  chmrch-going  population  bear  only  the  proportion 
6f  less  than  one-fifth  to  the  whole,  and  than  one-third  to  that  part  o£ 
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the  whole,  who  would,  in  a  well-ordered  state  of  thingi,  be  in  a  regu^ 
lar'habit  of  attendance  upon  ordinances.  It  is  remarkable,  that  in  on» 
of  those  spaces  which^  comprised  a  population  of  875^  there  were  not 
above  4*  individuals  who  had  a  sitting  in  an  established  church ;  so  that» 
were  it  not  for  dissenters,  who  take  up  at  least  148  out  of  the  wholet» 
and  dS  in  chapels  of  ease,  there  woula  have  been  a  district  of  the  city» 
wiih  a  larger  population  than  is  to  be  found  in  many  of  our  countiy 
parishes,  in  a  state  nearly  of  entire  Heathenism/'     (P.  109*^1 11.) 

<<*This  survey  was  not  carried  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Royalty ;  but 
we  are  sure,  if  it  had,  that  all  the  results  would  have  been  aggravated. 
In  a  parish  of  upwards  of  50,000  people,  where  one  church,  and  thre6 
subsidiary  chapelsi  form  the  whole  amount  of  accommodation  provided 
by  the  establishment,  we  confidently  aver,  that  not  one-fifth  of  those 
who  live  in  it,  and  not  one-third  of  those  who  should  have  sittings,  are 
in  the  habit  of  attendance  upon  any  ordinances  whatever ;  and  that 
this  computation  holds,  after  oissenterism  has  put  forth  all  its  resources^ 
and  it  has  been^free  to  expatiate  over  every  neighbourhood  of  humaa 
beings  for  several  venerations.  Such  is  the  tried  inefficiency  of  its 
mechanism.  It  will  never,  of  itself,  do  the  work  of  anestablishment, 
however  essential  it  may  be  in  a  country,  to  stimulate  and  to  supple- 
ment an  esUfolishment.'^     (P.  1 11 , 1 1 2.) 

**  There  are  interior  departments  of  population  in  Glasgow,  where 
the  amount  of  church-going  is  greatly  less  than  all  that  we  have  yet 
specified.  In  that  short  street  called  the  Goose-Dubbs,  with  the  lew 
lanes  and  closes  which  belong  to  it,  there  are  945  people,  only  106  of 
whotn  have  seats  any  where.  The  deficiency  is  as  great  in  some  of  the 
sub-districts  of  the  Saltmarket.*  Dissenterism  has  done  something  for 
tiiese  families.  It  has  done  much  more  fbr  them  than  the  establishment. 
has  done,  and  yet  but  m  humble  firaction  of  what  an  establishment  mi^h^ 
do,^  and  is  best  fiUed  to  dOb"    (P.  113.) 

We  have  given  these  statements  at  full  length/ hecause  they 
serve  to  show,  how  much  there  often  remains  to  be  done,  whera 
we  are  most  apt  to  flatter  ourselves  that  the  greatest  quantity 
of  good  is  in  progress.  One  difficulty  in  the  way  of  attempta 
at  usefulness^  we  think  is  answered  very*  satisfactorily  in  tlut 
following  passage* 

^  It  is  felt  by  many  as  a  deduction  from  the  good  of  the  local  sys*^ 
tern,  in  towns,  that  the  poorer  among  the  families  so  frequently  change 
their  places  of  residence;  and  that  there  must  not  only  be  the  slttne 
padsh,  but  also  tne  same  parishioners,  else  the  acquaintanceship  whic^ 
18  formed,  will  be  constantly  liable  to  be  broken  up,  by  die  constant 
dispersion  of  its  members.  The  quantity  of  fluctuation  is  greatly  ovex-^ 
rated.     The  diiftrict  referred  to  in  our  last  chapter,  as  having  been  as«s 


•  <<  In  one  districtiof  the  jSaltmarkeC,  there  are  387  people,  and  only  61  of  them 
who  have  seatp  in  nny  place  of  worship.  In  Clay-Braes,  there  are  64  ftecits  among^ 
SX 9  people.  A  nd.  in  one  continaom  epace  of  the  Bridgegate,  there  are  90^  people^ 
AiUy  7  of  whom  have  ieats  any  where**' 
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mtmiftd  by  a^MJantliropic  iodrridual,  for  fhe  purpose  of  its  moral  anft 
«eo6iloiiiical  cahivatiori,  containB  219  families,  of  whidi  there  were  2S 
^eteomls  at  the  last  term,  or  about-  one-tendi  of  the  whole.  It  wfll, 
meaking  generally^  befound  nutto  exceed  this  fraction,  in  small  con- 
AgnotuT'dstricts  of  such  apo^laiion ;  and  even  from  this,  there  otigfat 
iol^  an  aibatement,  in  estimating  the  number  of  yearly  Temovals  from 
B  panfih':  Ibr  many  cif  the  movements  ure  intemd,  being  from  one 
small  district  of  the  pari^  to  another.  And  besides,  even  though  there 
mme  semovdiftout  of  the  parish  'Overy  y<ear,  atidie  reileof  tone^tenlh  of 
all  Uie  families  iaJt,  we  Are  not  to  inmr,  that,  in  ten  years,  there  ism 
complete  change  of  iQunilies ;  or  that  the  old  parisfa  is  thus  scooped 
amy  by  so  many  liftings  of  the  jpeqpie  who  live  init.  The  .truth  :u^ 
ibal  ^e  movement  is  far  more  a  vibratiOtry  than  a  successive  one.  IThe 
£unilies  that  leave  a  parish  this  yeai;,  are,  in  a  great  measane^  the  «efj 
families  that  came  to  it  .last  year.  There  is  acertain  number,  and  those 
chiefly  of  the  worse*conditioned  of  the  population,  who  are  conatantfy 
l^n  the  wing ;  and  they  alternate  from  one  ponsh  to  another,  overtthe 
Mads  of  a  std>le  piyolation.  A  looally  parochial  sy^tem^  wovdd-eerve^ 
in  theioqg  run,  to  retain  even  these ;  bat,  ^veu^in  their  present  amowwt» 
they  leave  the  great  bulk  iji  the.inhabitants  of 'everypanabyiB  aiaad 
ana  permanent  state  for  any  species  of  cultivation  tfaat  :niii^t  be  m^ 
plied  to  theuL  We  believe,  indeed,  that  the  families. of  a  citv  parish 
are  less  given  to  change  than  those  of  an  agricultural  parish,  from,  the 
expiry  of  leases,  and,  above  all,  the  yeany  fluctuation  of  farm  ser~ 
irauts.  So  that  there  is  scarcely  any  department,  however  poor,  of  an^ 
^ity«  however  crowded,  which  would  not,  in  the. course  of  tioii^  Ae 
turned  into  a  home  walk.*'    (P.  124—126.) 

AiK>ther  difficulty  .is  that  which  is  aptio  ariaefroiaaii  appce* 
Iiensian  that  to  i^asry  forward  a  aysten  .o{\  moral  nefona,  vany 
superior  talents  are  requisite.  This  is  jHet>by  J)ie;.'ChakiieBs.i«i 
the  following  manner. 

''  It  is  a  very  great  mistake,  to^think  that  any  o|her  peculiar  tpoweE 
is  necessary  for  such  an  ^meratioi),  than  peouwar  pains-takim.  It.ia 
not  with  rare  and  extraordmary  talent  conferred  upon  a  few,  but  with 
habits  and  principles  which  may  be  cultivated  by  all^  that  are  linked 
«ttr  best  securities  for  the  reformation  of  the  world.  This  is  a  woi& 
which  will  mainly  be  done  with  every-day  instruments  operating  upon 
^eeyt^d^  naterials ;  andtaiose;^teo;JbytthfeiB]idUplication<^Jabourera, 
Aaaby  the.>g%aiiticlahoiir'dfatarai^iiiimiiber<iQf  mdivU^ 

We  are  aoary  i»  dbserve,  that  tSie  doctor  speaks  in  ra&er^ 
4e»poiiding  way  df  the  prospect  erf  working  any  effectual  xje- 
formation  in  "tihiepreseilt  race  of  jgrowm  people ;  and  looks  for* 
wsord  to  **  ihe  coming  in  af  a  ^better  order  of  thingi^^  oi% 
^  with  the  coming  up  of  anoiher  generation."  He  gives  it  as 
liir  opinion  that '"  the  existing  liaoit  of  alienation  from  ordi- 
nances^ instead  oT.1)eing  altogether  jredaiQied  by  exertiou,  wHi,, 
in  &icX,  ioeed  to  be  reiskoved  by  *death.'^  W«  .are  lunvwUlinjg^ 
however^  to  permit  ourselves  to  *think  this ;  becanise  sudh  m 
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Sresmnption  wonld  go  fkr-tcfwards  paralysitig  out  exertions  for 
16  benefit  of  flie  race  of  grown  persons.  Much  has  been  done; 
and  much  more,  we  believe,  may  be  done  by  adult  schools. 
We.  are  of  opinion,  that,  through  the  unirersal  and  strenuous 
adoption  of  strch  moml  resources  as  God  has  given  our  land  to 
posses^  within  herself,  a  moral  change  might;  by  his  grace,  at 
any  time  be  eflSected  over  the  whole  face  of  the  country  wi£hint 
a  vary  smaB  number  of  years.  At  any  rate,  let  us  not  put  our 
|[rown  population  on  a  footing;  with  the  condemned  Israelites 
.mUie  booK  of  Numbers,  and  suner  ourselves  to  believe  that  all 
dbove  th^  age  oftwenty  are  to  die  in  the  wilderness. 

Xt  will  be  seen  that  one  leading  feature  of  the  portion  which 
St.  Chalmers  has  yet  published  of  his  work,  is  the  recommend* 
ation  of  the  aggressive  and  the  local  systems  of  benevolence. 
He  condemns,  as. equally,  inefficient  and  inoperative,  the  mere 
stationary  plan,  which  limits  itself  to  attraction;  as  well  as  the 
ambitious  and  expansive  plan,  which  grasps  at.mQre  than  it  can 
mana^.  With  regard  to  the  former  system,  we  acree  with  him 
entirely*;  und  we  join  witii  him  in  most  strenuously  advocating 
fhe  aggressive  mode  of  warfare.  With  regard  to  the  latter  we 
have  auea(fy  expcessed  our  seutiments,  to  which,  we  imagine^ 
on  a  little  consideration,  he  will  not  materially  object.  We  most 
CBrdiaBy  recommend  his  work  to  the  attention  of  the  mere- 
graspers,-— the  men  ;ii^o  can  listen  to  no  scheme  of  improve- 
ment whic^i  takes  in  less  than  a  hemisphere  4  bs  well  as  to  that 
ofber  congenial  race,  the. mer^  committee-men,  the  were  men  oT 
puUic  meetings ;  the  men  who  would-  do  good  by  proxy,  and! 
ad;;  by  pulling  the  wires  from  behind  the  curtain,  upon  miaeiy 
iB'the^mass,  without  going  iot&i  into  the  details,  and  bearing 
fb^r  portion  of  die  burthen  and  heat  Of  the  day.  Most  of  us, 
we  fear,  partake  a  little  of  one  or  both  of  fliese  characters. 
SLost  of  us  would  devise  something  large  and  comprehensive. 
Host  of  us  woiild  direct  the  operation  in  the  gross,  without 
burying. ourselves  in  the  toil  and  obscurity  of  the  details, 

&in  We  ^hslU  not  shriilk.from  maintaining,  and  we  can  harttty 
ftirik  thsctSi::. 'Chalmers  will  diss^gree  with  us,  that  much  goo^ 
is  effeoted  -by  societies  of  a  less  particular  and  aggressive 
character :  »8Qcietieis  which  merely  provide  moml  and  sniritu^l' 
aid  without  dbtruding  it,  and  otot,  to  those  who  seek,  what 
ihey  do  .not  force  upon  tlxose  who  are  indifferent.  The  churcli 
which  stands  open:on  the  sdbbath  to  all  who  chuseto  enter,  the 
schodl  Whi<5h  offers  instruction  during  the  week  to  every  appli- 
cant, the  saving  bank  which  receives  the  contributions  of  every 
one  who  comes  with  a  deposit,  .ttie  district  society  whicn' 
furnishes'  bihles  and  other  good  *books,'  without  possessing 
within  itself  any  provision  for  forcing theminto  general  circula-^ 
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tion,  all  have  their  use.  To  perceive  this^  it.  is  only  necessary 
for  a  moment  to  suppose  them  taken  away.  Good  is  done  ;  and 
.  good  for  which  there  is  a  demand,  and  which  ou^ht  to  be  done  ; 
and  not  good  the  less>  because  done  to  those  who  will  come  to 
seek  it.  To  think  this  circumstance  an  objection,  would  be  like 
the  errors  of  those  ministers  who  conceive  that  their  only  busi- 
ness is  with  the  «abbath-breaker  and  the  profligate ;  and  deem 
but  lightly  of  tKat  other  important  branch  oi  their  duty,  the 
feeding  of  the  flock  of  Christ,— -of  those  ministrations  of  the 
word  and  ordinances,  which  are  for  the  benefit  of  the  devout  and 
constant  attendant  on  their  ministry.  We  think  Dr.  Chalmers 
has  occasionally  expressed  himself  as  if  he  were  writing  with 
this  branch  of  ministerial  duty  not  sufficiently  in  view;  W« 
believe  and  trust,  that,  in  the  actual  discharge  of  his  functions, 
he  never  has  it  out  of  sight. 

Add  to  this,  that  many  will  lend  their  aid  to  institutions  which 
are  attended  with  no  call  on  their  individual  exertions,  who 
would  never  think  of  lending  their  aid  where  personal  £^ctivity. 
was  wanted.  Perhaps  Dr.  Chalmers  might  be  surprised,  could  we 
estimate  how  much  aid  to  the  cause  of  good  is  extracted  in  this 
country  from  such  characters.  With  us,  comparatively  speak- 
ing, the  difficulty  is  to  call  forth  exertion,  and  the  facility  is  in 
raising  contributions.  Many  will  give  their  guineas ;  few  will 
work. — ^We  do  not  mean  at  public  meetings.— But  few,  compa- 
ratively speaking,  will  work  at  the  details.  Perhaps  in  Scotland 
the  case  may  be  quite  the  reverse.  But  with  us,  many  will  set 
down  their  names  with  a  liberal  contribution  towards  some  cha- 
ritable object,  who  would  no  more  think  of  going  into  the  hut 
of  the  pauper,  and  looking  misery  in  the  face,  and  taking  it  by 
the  hand,  than  they  would  think  of  going  to  a  methpdist  meet- 
ing. In  the  way.  of  active' benevolence  they  will  do  nothing 
themselves,  but  they  are  glad  enough  to  settle  the  business  with 
their  consciences,  by  making  a  scape-goat  of  their  more  active 
christian  neighbour,  and  sending  him  forth  to  make  atonement 
for  their  deficiencies,  by  doing  me  rough  work  of  actual  benefi- 
cence and  intendence,  with  the  aid  of  uieir  meanSj^  and  on  their 
account,  ttence  arises  one  of  the  excellencies  of  religious  so- 
cieties. Through  their  instrumentality,  many  a  theological 
sensualist,  whose  personal  Christianity  extends  not  beyond  the 
religion  of  the  library,  is  sending  forth,  in  these  days,  the  mis- 
sionary to  the  African,  and  the  Bible  to  the  Hindoo.  All  such 
institutions,  then,  in  addition  to  their  general  usefulness,  have  a 
special  usefulness  in  those, places  where  there  is  not  a  sufficient 
degree  of  christian  energy  for  good  of  any  other  kind  to  be 
done :  so  that  in  a  place,  where  there  i&  not  a  minister,  or  a  pa- 
rishioner, who  will  go  out  aggressively  upon  the  uncultivated 
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mass,  and  bring  himself  into  contact  with  the  surroiinding  evil, 
and  enrage  it  at  close  quarters, — even  there,  may  be  the  aispen<' 
sary,  £e  saving  batik,  the  school,  (not  to  say  the  church) ; 
even  there,  some  misery  may  be  receiving  relief;  even  there, 
some  inducement  and  encouragement  may  be  held  out  to  habits 
of  industry ;  even  there,  in  some  cottages,  the  Bible  may  be 
in  a  course  of  reading,  and  the  unlearned  maybe  growing  wise 
to  salvation ; — even  there,  some  good  may  be  m  progress,  where 
otherwise  there  would  be  none. 

The  dtoger  is,  that  the  philanthropist  should  be  contented 
with  seeing  this;  should  console  himself  for  the  thought  of  How 
much  requires  to  be  done,  by  the  thought  that  something  is 
doing ;— should  so  far  pacify  himself  with  the  reflection  that 
the  workns  ^oing  on,  as  to  abstain  from  active  exertion^s  towards 
forwarding  it  to  its  conclusion.  Over  the  whole  face  of  the 
country  there  is  yet  much  good  that  requires  to  be  done,  and 
much  that  nothing  but  a  system  directly  aggressive  and  obtru- 
sive ever  can  do.  The  BiHe  Society,  we  think,  has  the  pecu- 
liar excellence  of  combining  the  advantages  oif  both  systems. 
Including  in  the  list  of  its  contributors  every  class  and  denomi- 
nation, and  in  the  objects  of  its  exertions  the  whole  world,  it  has 
all  the  advantages  of  the  general  system  in  their  fullest  perfec- 
tion. Sending  its  agents  irom  house  to  house,  and  investigating 
the  spiritual  wants  of  the  community  upon  a  plan  of  individusu 
inquiry  and  inspection,  it  has  also,  in  equal  perfection,  all  the 
tidvantages  of  tne  particular  and  obtrusive  system.  No  wonder 
that  such  a  society  has  been  the  object  of  so  much  opposition  and 
obloquy ! — Especially  when  we  take  into  the  account,  that  it  has 
the  additional  advantage  of  tending,  by  its  very  constitution,  to 
put  an  end  to  those  divisions  in  the  Christian  church,  which  are 
such  a  standing  and  effectual  olDstacle  to  the  success  of  every 
scheme  of  Christian  benevolence.* 

•  We  are  here  inclined  to  say  a  word  in  favoarof  visiclni;  societies.  These  may 
be  formed  apon  various  plans.  The  best  would  be  that  where  all  the  members,  or 
a  large  portion  of  them,  would  work  and  visit.  But  this  cannot  always  be.  The 
following  plan  we  have  seen  to  be  attended  with  its  advantages.  Each  of  the  sub- 
scribers contributes  a  quarterly  sum,  and  is  entitled  to  recommend  objects  of  re- 
lief in  proportion  to  the  amouat  of  his  subscriptions.  The  sick  person  to  be  relieved 
receives  a  ticket,  which  is  addressed  and  presented  to  one  of  the  ministers  of.  the 
place.  This  ticket  authorises  the  minister  to  bestow  a  sum  of  money, at  four  week- 
ly payments,  and  thus  alfords  htm  an  opportunity  of  pastoral  visitation,  and  pre« 
sents  an  opening  for  that  counsel  which  is  often  most  readily  reteived  in  the  hour 
of  sickness  and  affliction.  The  advantage  of  the  plan  is,  that  it  gives  the  minister 
access  into  many  bouses,  where  otherwise  he  might  find  no  opportunity  of  admis' 
'  sion.  An  acquaintanceship  is  thus  commenced,  which  he  may  afterwards  keep  up 
and  improve. 

We  would  recommend,  first,  that  the  minister  be  authorized  and  enabled  by  the 
Society  to  bestow  such  a  sum  nt  each  visit,  as  shall  amount  to  an  effectual  relief: 
•econdly,  that  he  make  a  rule  of  bestowing  it  as  soon  after  he  enters  as  he  con- 
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At  aiime  when  Aeie^xkiU  so  general  a  desire  to'beas  arhaad 
in  the  great  workof  ameUorating  the  condition  of  the.poor^;We 
.are  not  to  wonder  that  we  obsenre  variona  abortiYe,  and  some 
itiischievous  attempts  at  usefuhiesa.    Among  these».  the  woisft, 
perhapa  are  those  wh^e  there  ia  an  endeayour  to.  oairy'  on  a 
plan  of  personal  visitation,  among  the  dwelling  of  the  lower 
orders^,  and  where  theplan  is  not  suggested  and  regulated  by 
Christian  principle.     We  know  not  in  what  terms  to^  reprobate 
those  yisits  of  inspection  and  interference  to  which  the  poor  are 
aometime^s  .oompeUed  to  submit  from  busy  tsiflersy  and  mieses 
inofficcy  which  oegin  by  an  act  of  intrusion^  and  are  occupied 
in.scolding.    Thapoor  ought  not  to  beoppressed^aorely^  W  the 
tyrannical  benevolence  of  every  dabbler  in  philanthropy.    There 
is  no  reason  why  they  should  be  made  the  subject!^  of  these 
harassing  e^eriments. .  They  can  feel  like  other  men:  are  di»- 
^usted  by  intrusion,  annoyed  By  inspection^. irritated  by  scolds 
.  ing^  spoiled  by  interference.    Tne  interference  is  the  worst  pait 
of  the  whole.    Then  there  is  another  plan:-^ihat  of  dealing, 
out  a  pittance  of  money ^  and  then  going  to  look  alter,  it,  ium 
'asking  after  it,  and  meddling. with,  the  disposal  of  it^  .and  wdtob- 
ing  fbrthe  efiiscts  of  it, — -just  as  boy»put  an  egg  intaa  hen's  nea^ 
.and  watch  for  its-  producing  another.    No  dung  short  of  a  soumd^ 
genuine,  vital,,  cordial  Christianity^  can  restore  and  Qiaintainta 
well'-regulated  intercourse  between  the  rich  and  thepoon-  Where 
this  is  wanted^  even  if  we  seem  to  set  out  well,  we  shall  sooA 
break  down : — ^we  shall  soon  begia.to  tire  with  the  toil,.theatt^ir 
tion,  the  detail  of  particular  superintendence  :^^few  casual, and 
hurried^  and  intermitting  exertionswill  take  the  place  of  a  regur 
IdLT  system  of  visitation:: — and  the  end  will  be  that  we  shall:  drqp^ 
.and  finally  abandon  oui;  unsupported  scheme  of  usefiilness. 

From  all  that  has  been  said  ^  this  conclusion- seema  to  follow^ 
and  the  present  publication  of  Dr.  Chalmera  tends  strongly^  to 
confirm  it ;— that  before  philanthropy  can  do  good,  it  must  be 
baptized ;  before  a*  man  can  ^  forth  effectively  as  the  re- 
former and  regenemttor ofhia  neighbourhood, hemust be  imbued 
trith'the  spirit  of  the  Gospel,  and  be  brought  under  tfie  influx 
ence  of  Gospel  motivesw  The  work-  must  commence  withim 
Ere  he  enter  on- the*  undertaking,  his  **ffeet  must?  be  shod  witii 
the  preparation  of  the  GosoeL  of  peace.**  This  must  be  die  first 
object  of  his  medLtatix^Bs,  Iiis^  fmrposes,  aad«  his^  pray^^ra.  The 
lesson  is  an  impoYtant  one,  to  aft*  who  are  desirous  of  doing ' 
good.    Should  they  neglect  it,  their  efforts  may  prove  unavail- 

f^eniendy  may,  no  that  the  thought  of  things  temporal  may  not  interfere.  Hkkb^Alifaigi 
ctoraal>:  imuI^  tbiadiyv  tbaA4ibc  •ubiMrUMrArto' the  society  fl»iMi«iaM«?iMv  ttetby 
inakiiig^: th^k; (|^arfei4y  pa^wanltylMBd  diiip<»»ii9.of  tfceirllckots^dra^  have^ft^M iMr 
ditfu  hy,  ( bei  r  iMioaer-  aeigiiiMiurA*. 
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v^sab  be0t.;--Hii  maybe,  misdbi^aua  ;r-4t.may  be,  ricKealoot^ 
To  remedy  the  mass  of  moral  evil  aow  existing  in  the  world;  & 
mass  of  dhriatianity  must  first  be  brought  to.  ac]b  upoa  it :  and^ 
«0mis^  into  close  contact  with  the  miaolliefj  miu»t  exect  upoa  it 
Ijie  fufi  force  of  ita.aubduing,  converting,  and  a^similatiD^  inr 
fboQce*  It  must  be  now  as  it  was  in  the  beginning.  The  Srpirit 
of  God  must  move  upon  the  face  of  the  deep.  Then»  eoki  not 
till  then,  may.iiiKeeJtpect  to  see  light,  and  life,  ^nd.  harmonyv 
girs(4uaUy  springing  forth  again  out  of  those  now  disoi^ganized 
dE^ments  of  the  moral  world,  which  the  unetssisted  resources  of 
iMunanitjF  caa  never  restore  to  their  original  order  s^nd  beauty*  . 
Wecafuoot  conclude,,  without,  expressing  our  thanks  tOiJDn 
Chalmers,,  for  thi^  addition  to  his  many  useful  and  masterly 
jtibliGationfiu^  We  look  for  the  succeeding  portions  of  the  work 
withvpleasuie,  and  pechapd  when  a  few  more  numbers  are  ottt» 
may  again,  notice  the  subject ;  especially  as  it  is.one  which  nam 
occupies,  so  much  of  the  public  attention. 


Akt.  v.— tour  THROtTGH  THE  SNOWY  MOUOTAmS 
Of  INDIA,  AND  TO  THE  SOURCES  OF  THB 
RIVERS  JUMNA  AND  GANGES. 

InJomnal  of  a  Tour  through  Port  of  tJw  Snowy  Range  of  iba 
HimSia  JMbuntain$y  and  to  the  Sources  of  Uke  Rivers  Jumna 

.  and  Gang^,  ByJcones  Baillie  Fraseir,  Esq.  Royal  4teb 
London,  1830. 

2..  fTiews  m  the  HinMSL  Mmmtamsi,  By  J.  B,  Fmser,  Esq*  C^ 
lembier  folio.    London,  1^0. 

The  researches  of  the  various  able  diplomatists,  whom  thai 
£ast  India  Company  has  had  the  good  fortune  to  employ,  in  Hft 
political  relations  with  th«  native  powens^  of  India,  have  greatlji 
contributed  to  make  known  to  the  lovers  of  science,*  the  vaal^ 
domains,  which  are  either  subject  to  its  sway,  or  to  its  poUticafr 
iidomice,  fmm  their  .contiguity  to  its  territories.  But,  not- 
viihstandkig.  ihe  valuable  corrections  of  In^an  Geographer 
fiuoiished  by-  their  labours^,  the  northern  parts  of  llindostanb 
are  still  comparatively  unknown.  And  though  the  able  and  en- 
terprising measui«ments.of  some  of  theutowy  peaksiby  Ca»tem 
Wd)b».  and  the  labortons  calculations  of  Lieutenant-Colonek 
CMebrooke,  oaeorded  in  difibr^st  volumes  of  the  **  AsicAid 
Researches^*'  have  dispelled  much  of  the  ensor  whicb  exisltedt 
lespecting  th^^  ac^uai  heights  of  the  celebrated  Himalaya.  (jOtt 
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-Himala)  mountains :  yetmnch  ignorance  and  uncertainty j^Mce* 
•vailed,  relative  to  the  nature  of  the  country  and  the  condition 
of  its  inhabitants.  This  chasm  in  geography  and  history,  Mr. 
^Pcaser  has,  to  a  considerable  degree,  supplied  in  the  work,  of 
which  we  are  now  to  offer  some  account  to  our  readers. 

Travelling  with  the  political  agent,  who  accompanied  the  vic- 
torious army  of  the  East  India  Company,  in  its  late  successful 
conquest  of  the  Ghoorkha  empire,  the  author  and  his  par^ 
enjoyed  a  perfect  and  unrestrained  freedom,  together  with  full 
access  to  every  place  and  person,  whether  public  or  private,  as 
conquerors  and  benefactors.  Mr.  Fraser,  therefore,  traversed 
the  country  with  a  perfect  facility  of  seeing  and  observing,  and 
also  of  making  every  inquirer  into  its  moral  and  political  state; 
while  his  own  want  of  skill  in  the  language  was  compensated 
by  the  society  of  those  who  were  perfect  masters  of  it.  Though 
bis  deficiency  in  the  physical  sciences,  as  Mr.  Fraser  candidly 
acknowledges,  prevented  him  from  entering  into  particular  sci-* 
entific  details,  yet  we  must  do  him  the  justice  to  say  that  the 
information  he  has  collected  is  highly  valuable ;  and  it  pos- 
sesses the  singular  merit  of  pourtraying  the^  manners  and  habits 
of  the  rude  natives,  who  dwe\l  at  the  foot  of  the  great  Hima- 
layan Range,  with  much  minuteness,  and  apparently  with 
freat  fidelity,  before  they  were  changed  by  intercourse  with 
Europeans,  and  even  before  they  had  mixed  much  with  the 
inhabitants  of  the  plains.  As,  however,  the  journey  was  sud- 
-denly  projected,  and  was  also  connected  with  a  military  move* 
ment,  our  author's  notes,  though  highly  valuable  in  themselves, 
are  necessarily  somewhat  deficient  in  arfangement.  Omitting, 
therefore,  his  account  of  the  war  with  the  Nepaul  empirfe,  (the 
details  of  which  have  long  since  been  given  to  the  public  in. 
official  dispatches,)  and  which  terminated  in  the  submission  of 
the  latter  to  'the  terms  imposed  by  the  East  India  Company,  we 
shall  proceed  to  classify  the  most  material  of  his  observations 
on  the  several  regions  visited  by  him;  and  shall  reserve  for  a 
•distinct  notice  his  very  interesting  account  of  his  visits  to  the 
reputed  sacred  sources  of  the  rivers  Jumna  and  Ganges,  which 
were  never  before  explored  by  an  European. 

That  chain  of  mountains,  of  which  the  great  Himala  range 
forms  the  centra.1  ridge,  and  which,  stretching  from  the  Indus 
^n  the  north-west  to  the  Burrampooter  on  the  south-east,  di* 
▼ides  the  plains  of  Hindostan  and  the  Punjab  from  the  wilds  of 
Tartary,  is  »  highly  interesting  tract  both  in  a  geographical  and 
political  p6int  of  view.  For,  independently  of  its  containing 
the  sources  of  many  of  the  majestic  rivers  that  fertilize  and  en- 
rich Hindostan  and  other  Asiatic  regions,  and  being  also  inha-- 
hked  by  nations  and  tribes  of  a  singular  character  and  very 
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« 

irarKke  disposition,  t^ho  have,  for  ages,  defied  the  anns  of  A^ 
most  powerful  Asiatic  monarchs,  it  serves  as  a  grand  and  most 
efficient  boundary  between  two  empires,  of  such  extent  as 
China,  and  that  which  once  owned  the  sway  of  the  house  of 
Timur,  but  is  now  chiefly  subject  to  the  milder  rule  of  the  Bri- 
tish government. 

The  portion  of  this  region,  visited  by  Mr.  Fraser,  is  that 
which  lies  between  the  rivers  Sutlej  and  Alacknunda ;  the  for- 
mer Dounding  it  to  the  north-west  and  north,  the  latter  to  the 
south-east  and  east,  while  it  overlooks  the  plains  of  Hindostan 
to.  the  south  and  south-west ;  and  on  the  north-east  it  partly  in- 
cludes, and  is  partly  bounded  by  the  mountains  ot  Himala*. 
This  tract  of  country;  considerable  in  extent,  is  divided  into  a 
variety  of  l^ge  and  small  states,  which  are  governed  by  chiefii, 
more  or  less  dependent,  in  proportion  as  they  are  powerful. 
These  various  states,  together  with  their  natural  and  political 
boundaries,  are  enumerated  by  our  author ;  but  those,  which  he 
has  most  particularly  described,  and  to  which  we  shall  chiefly 
direct  our  attention,  are  the  states  of  Simlore,  Joobul,  Comhar- 
sein,  Theog,  Bischur,  and  GurwhaL  The  general  features  of 
these  countries  are  thus  described. 

^*  All  this  regidn,  like  the  whole  of  the  countries  contained  in  the 
lon^  range  of  mountains,  is  wild,  rugged,  and  difficult  of  access,  con- 
sistmg  of  a  mass  of  hills  irregularly  connected,  or  diverging  in  ranges 
of  various  heights  from  a  huge  elevated  centre,  but  preserving  no  re« 
gularity  of  direction  or  of  form.  Their  tops  are  sometimes  clothed 
with  forests  of  old  and  venerable  wood ;  sometimes  they  are  rocky,  and 
^een  or  brown ;  and  the  general  aspect,  to  the  south  and  south-east, 
18  always  less  wooded  and  less  broken  (though  still  very  rough ), 
than  that  to  the  north  and  north-west,  which  is  almost  uniformly 
precipitous,  formed  of  sharp  crags  covered  with  deep  pine  forests. 

**  The  ravines  that  divide  these  hills  are  deep  and  very  sudden  in 
iheir  descent,  oftep  ending  in  dark  chasms  that  are  sometimes  wooded, 
but  they  as  often  exhibit  faces  of  bare  rock  of  several  hundred  feet 
high,  frowning  at  each  other,  with  little  more  space  between  them  than 
has  been  worn  by  the  violence  of  the  torrents ;  these,  taking  their  way 
from  the  mountain  brows,  where  they  have  been  collected  from  clouds, 
and  rain,  and  melting  snow,  thunder  down,  and  form  these  furrows  in 
their  sides. 

''  There  are  no  spreading  valleys,  no  rich  meadow  lands  on  the  banks 
of  rivers,  no  gentle  unrdulation  of  ground  on  which  the  eye  can  rest 
with  pleasure ;  all  is  steep  and  difficult ;  toilsome  rise  and  sudden  falL 
Siich  a  country  offers  little  encouragement  to  the  industry  of  the  hus- 
bandman ;  and,  accordingly,  cultivation,  which  is.  limited  in  proportion 
to  the  extent  of  surface,  is  laboriously  and  sparingly  scattered  among 
^  woods  and  rocks. 

**  As  the  country  recedes  from  the  plains  it  increases  in  difficulty 
and  elevation^  tM  at  the  foot  f>f  die  snowy  mountains  it  assumes  a  s** 
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wBge  vildoeu*;.  and.  among  them,  save  in.  die  pasaas  oi&  the  heda^  af 
livens,*  becamas  totally  impracticable  and  impervioui. 

'<  The  rivers  and  their  beds  too  gradually  change  their  character,  aa. 
we  approaoli  nearer  to  their  aource,  from  the  rapid  and  turbulent  streana 
flowing  through  a  di^p  and  a  rugged  channel,  but  affording  a  compa* 
ratively  easy  road' along  its  banksi  to  a  furious  torrent  dashing  ftoia 
one' huge  block  of  stone  to  another,  along  which  the  traveller  proceeda 
^  first  with  difficulty,  which  increases  to  hazard  of  life,  climbing  over 
rocks^  and  picking  his  dangerous  way  across  the  face  of  precipices,  t3l 
at  length  his  career  is  stopped  by  masses  of  mighty  ruin,  thai  baffle  aU 
Inmian  attempts  to  invade  them."     (P.55>56.), 

♦ 
.  l^'In  point  of  value  and  political  considecation,  Sifw^eim 
the  aecoad:  of  the  states  above  enumerated;,  but  aa  it  was  the 
ftrat,  visited  by  JV&.  Fiaaer,  we  shall  Gommence  with  thiastatei 
It  fell  uader  the  (Shoorka  tyranny  €t  few  years  ago*  principaUy 
through  the  croohed  polioy  of  the  then  reigning  sQvereisn»  The 
Crhoorkas  proved  hard  and  oppressive  masters.  The  oldfaani" 
Itesv.who  were  attached  to  the  ancient  hereditary  goveciua^fflBkt^^ 
they  bafti^ed  or  dispersed;  and  they  created  new  officws^  to 
filLthe  diflSerent  pests  of  trust,  who  were  devoted  to  their  ser* 
vice,  and  whose  interest  it  vfBs,  that  the  old  dyaasiy  should 
Beyer  be  revived*  la  many  instances,  the  chief  zemiooais  were 
earned  away  from  their  farms  and  fa0ulies>  as  hostages  for  the 
peacer  of  tiie.  district ;  smd  frequently  such  pessoas,,  whea  sne*- 
pected'  of  a.  vrish'  to  change  masters^  were  put  to  death.  Sucda 
aerevity  aatutully  producea  a^  great  change  in^  the  national  dimf^ 
meter,  particularly  in  the  moire  aceessible  parts  of  Ite  counstay; 
Bfear the  plains,  and  around  Ijiie  capitaL  AH  enthusiasm,  allap^ 

Searance  of  love  for  liberty  was  destroyed';  the  people  becaime 
ispirited,  bowed  to  the  dust,  and  alike  subdued  in  mind  and 
in  body.  In  the  more  northern  and  remote  parts,  however,  la- 
tent symptoms  of  anxiety  to  throw  off  the  yoke,  evinced  themr 
selves,  as  the  British  forces  approached ;  and  many  hundreds  of 
inregukr  troops  inlisted  into  the  British  service*  The  two  priof 
eipal  places  in  this  state  aie  Nahn,  a  small  aad  iniegulac  tema 
sibAatsd  on:  the  cceat  of  a  steep  hilt  and  the  fortcess  of  Jytoek 
aveeted  ow  the  lofty  end  of  a  moimtaiiious  ridge,  3600  ftet 
above  the  level  of  the  plains.  This  fortress,  after  a  siege'  0t 
nearly  fbur  months  (the  particulars  of  which  are  detafted  by- Mr. 
Kraser)  capitulated  to  the  division  of  the  army  under  General 
Martindaie.  While  the  forces  lay  before  this  place,  oiirauAor 
availed*  himself  of  the  opportunity  thus  pi'^sented  to  him  of 
surveying,  the  manners  and  habits  pf  the  native  inhabitants.. 

The  face  of  the  country  around  Nahn  and  Jytockis  pecuUadjf; 
mgged ;  the  hills»,  aU  the  way  to  the  idver  Girree,,  aaaume^  a 
cwnbly  9io4  ipelg^  ^haspneaa^  nain^  intouaopo^  shtt^p  n^gffft 
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ThiftB^sBis  to  nar  mm  the  natare  o£  their  caauponent  pu^ 
They  are  described,  as  being  apparently  formed  ota  hard  stotns, 
"mtf  apt  to>  cfttok  aod  bre«hk  m  sharp  irtegttlar  rtdges;  and 
"Virhfch,  on  ^posure  to  the  air,  easilj^  bursts  in  small  fra^ents^ 
and  then  falls  into  dust.  This  rock  is  covered  with  a  thm  crust 
of  soil,  which  in*  all  probfeibiKty  is  chiefly  formed  of  the  decom- 
posed stone,  and  is  Of  various  thickness.  The  ravines,,  whic^ 
separate  these  hills,  have  a  not  less  savage  character :  they  ex- 
hibit gr^Ur.  Tartety  of- rock  and  pveeipicev  thoosb  not  on  so 
fflsnd  a  scale  as  where  the  roch  is  of  a  less  moulding  nature. 
Th&  BQ&,  however,  which  oovem  fte  mountains',  is  rich,  and  pm*- 
«hee»- vegetation' o£  muefar  elegance  and  variety,  besides  abuncU 
aiuse  of  woodi. 

Whenever  the  ground  admits>  of  being  worked,  much  cuttiva^ 
tiea  speckles  Ae  skiping^  aide&  oC  ttese  wooded  mouiitaiiusr. 
1M»  »  efieeted  by  .otHting  those  parts,  which  are  best  adapted 
to  tl]^ opisratiicm,  mtoa aaccession  af  terraces,  rising  one  aoov^e 
another,  exactly  like  a  flight  of  steps,  ha;ving  a'  flat  level  sui»- 
face,  on  which  the  crops  grow,,  and  a  perpendicular  face.  A 
large  proportion-  of  the  mountain-sides  is  thus  seen  carved  into 
strips  that  exhibit  a  very  sin^lar  appearance.  And  when  the 
country  is'  flooded  by  irrigation  (as-  was  the  case  with'  much 
that  our  authorssawXtbe  singularity  is  hei^tenod  by  the  aspect 
of  a  hiUy  coun^,  pardy  \mdez  water.  Tbe  breadth  and  extent 
of  these  ledges  or  stiips  of  IsadvarpaiecQardizigto  the  nature  of 
the  ground.  Where  they  are  carried  up  eiM  of  tiieir  usual 
8h»^s>  wi^0ut^  Aeadvufftfiige  of  aretroceding  val^  or  bottom, 
tifcyare  generally  not  more-  than  twelve  or  fifteeti  feet  broad, 
sometimes  not  more-than  six  or  eight  feet,  and  the' depth  of  the 
Sttpporting  wall  frequently  equals  the  breadth.  The  mode  of 
cultivating  these  terraces  is  thus  described. 

*"  Onsuch-narrow  strips  itwoold  be  imponstble  to  make  use  of  cattle 
and  a  plough,  and  therefore  manual  labour  is  eipployed  on  them  in  pre»> 
Darii^.the  soil;  but.  wherever  there  is  room  fbraploiigh  it  isrprefeired. 
JThe  instrument  here  made  use  of.is>pesfecUy  similar  to  thatem{^oyed 
in  the  plains  o£  Hiadostaay  being.  etpsUly  simple  and  iaeffieient:  a^  piece 
of  crooked  wood,  one  end  of.  which  is  fastened-  to-  a  rude  yoke,^  which 
oosaes^  the  necks  of  twor  buUocdcs,  aadrthe  other  end  tui^ed»  dewn* 
]irards,:is«  shofpeaedi  to  turn  ^  the  ground  ^  while  near  the  acute  ao^Ie 
&miedfby.  die  bendiag9.aiiandleifrinsorted  to  guideaud  press  the  pomt 
into  the  earth. 

**  Patience,  however^  (the  cl^racteristic  of  the  Hindoo  of  the  plains), 
ako^sepves  the  mountaineer,  insfeewUof.  ampler,  means,  to  attain  hss  em^ 
2nid^rspeated(  ploughings  produce,  an.  efiset  e<|jual  to  tl^at  whicht  a<8iipe» 
riorinstnuBontD  would  compass  in  one  or  two»faad  the  soil  of  the  hills 
in  general  favours  these  weak  means^  beingf&ee  aad  easilj^  wodb^^coor 
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Atthig  chiefly  of  sand,  the  decomposition  of  sandj,  ttiicaceoas,  and 
alaty  stones,  mixed  with  a  considerable  proportion  of  decayed  ve- 
getables. 

^  The  instruments  used  in  manual  labour  are  equally  simple  and  in« 
efficient.  A  stick  crossed  at  right  angles,  one  end  of  which  is  shod 
with  iron,  resembling  a  miserable  and  broken  sort  of  pickaxe,  seems  to 
be  the  principal  one.  But  whatever  their  implements  may  be,  or  whe- 
ther the  fielos  are  worked  by  the  plough  or  by  the  hand,  they  do  as- 
suredly bring  them  to  a  high  degree  of  tilth."    (P.  115, 116.) 

Two  crops  are  reaped  within  the  year ;  the  first  crop  consists 
of  wheat  and  barley.  A  few  fields  of  a  species  of  oats  were 
observed :  poppy,  and  certain  kinds  of  oily  seeds,  a  species  of 
purslane,  with  curiously  variegated  red  and  green  leaves;  and 
a  few  poor  inferior  grains,  filled  the  list.  The  opium  is  gathered 
.from  toe  poppy  in  July,  and  is  an  article  of  considerable  traffic 
.with  the  plains,  whither  the  chief  part  is  carried  by  the  petty 
.merchants  who  come  to  the  hills  for  trade.  The  second  crop 
consists  chiefly  of  rice,  but  about  the  same  time  tobacco  la 
planted,  and  a  little  cotton  is  sown. 

*^  The  rice  of  the  hills  is  said  to  be  peculiarly  fine.  Particular  situa- 
tions only  will  answer  for  this  description  of  cultivation,  and  more  than 
ordinary  care  is  taken  to  bring  it  to  perfection.  All  those  spots  of  land, 
which  lie  near  the  banks  of  streams  and  in  the  bottoms  of  valleys,  are 
selected,  where  a  great  command  of  water  may  securely  be  relied  on. 
The  whole  extent  of  the  terraces  is  carefully  levelled,  and  very  well 
worked  with  the  plough,  for  which  purpose  they  lay  each  under  water, 
and  plough  them  m  this  state. 

^'  The  parapets  are  put  in  order,  and  small  ledges  of  earth  are  raised 
on  the  brink  to  retain  the  water  let  in  upon  the  soil  long  enough  to  sa- 
turate it,  when  it  runs  o£P  over  a  flat  stone  to  the  ledge  below.  The 
water-courses  are  also  arranged  so  as  not  to  receive  a  quantity  that 
would  deluge  the  fields,  and  yet  to  yield  a  secure  supply.  When  all  is 
ready,  the  plants,  which  have  been  previously  raised  from  seed,  as  in 
Bengal,  are  planted  out  by  hand,  as  in  that  province,  while  the  water 
lies  on  the  land. 

**  Irrigation  is  kept  up  from  time  to  time  as  the -plants  require  it,  but 
water  is  not  continually  retained  on  the  soil. 

*<  A  large  tract  of  rice,  thus  in  ledges  and  under  water,  has  a  singu- 
'  lar  but  pleasing  appearance  when  observed  from  a  height.  The  bright 
green  of  the  plant,  shining  through  the  water,  gives  a  strange  trans- 
parency to  the  strips,  which  being  exactly  level,  rise  in  regular  succes- 
sion over  each  other,  and  suggest  the  idea  of  a  collection  of  small  greeh 
mirrors  thus  placed  in  order. 

**  The  period  for  planting  rice  is  during  the  months  of  May  and 
June,  in  expectation  of  the  rains  which  commence  during  the  latter 
month,  but  it  is  protracted  in  the  more  northern  districts  to  part  of  July. 
It  usually  ripens  in  about  four  months,  but  the  time  of  reaping  it  de- 
pends much  on  situation  and  climate. 
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<<  Tobacco  is  an  article  of  geaeral  cultivation  in  the  hillf,  and  ita 
quality  is  considered  fine :  it  is  exported  both  to  the  plains  and  to 
Bootan  in  considerable  quantities,  it  is  planted  about  May  and  June» 
for  the  benefit  of  the  rains,  and  grows  readily  and  luxuriantly,  although 
it  requires  nice  attention  and  much  manure. 

**  The  herb  bhang  (a  well  known  species  of  hemp),  also  erows  spon- 
taneously in  great  abundance  througnout  this  country,  and  is  likewise 
cultivated  and  sent  prepared  in  its  various  intoxicating  shapes  to  the 
low  country,  where  it  meets  with  a  ready  sale. 

**  Both  men  and  women  engage  in  the  labours  of  agriculture,  but 
their  departments  are  generalfy  distinct*  The  men  exclusively  guide 
the  plough  and  sow  the  com ;  the  womep  weed  the  fields,  breax  the 
plods.  Sec.  Both  sexes  reap  the  com ;  but  this  is  principally  an  em- 
ployment allotted  to  the  women,  who  use  a  small  sickle,  rader  than  that 
employed  in  Europe,  and  bind  it  into  small  sheaves,  which,  when  the 
weather  is  fine,  are  left  to  dry  on  the  field ;  but  when  it  threatens  rain 
they  carry  them  to  places  formed  of  large  flat  slabs  of  slate,  surrounded 
by  a  small  wall,  on  which  they  likewise  tread  out  the  com  by  means  of 
cattle :  here  the  reflected  heat  of  the  sun  soon  dries  it,  and  any  water 
that  fidls,  quickly  running  off,  has  less  effect  on  the  sheaves  than  when 
lying  on  the  moist  fields.  When  freed  by  treading  from  the  stalk,  the 
grain  is  stored  in  the  second  story  of  the  house,  and  the  straw  is  pre- 
served in  stacks  or  houses  fbr  the  use  of  the  cattle,  and  for  their  own 
beds. 

**  The  straw,  however,  is  seldom  in  sufficient  abundanceto  serve  as 
fodder  for  their  cattle  during  the  winter  months,  especially  in  the  more 
inclement  parts  of  the  mountains,  and  they  supply  the  deficiency  by 
collecting  grass  from  the  jungles,  and  where  that  is  less  plentiful,  the 
fallen  leaves  of  trees,  particularly  fir-trees,  which  serve  as  a  substitute 
for  fodder  and  for  beds."    (P.  1 17—119.) 

The  breedof  cattle  appears  to  be  the  same  as  the  smaller  sorts 
found  in  the  plains,  but  they  are  somewhat  larger  a^d  better  of 
their  kind,  chiefly  black,  but  occasionally  red,  brindled,  or  pied. 
They  are,  in  general,  fat  and  handsome ;  and  the  people,  who 

Say  them  much  attention,  make  great  use  of  their  miliL  in  its 
ifferent  preparations. 

Villages,  either  inhabited  or  in  ruins,  are  scattered  all  over 
the  hills ;  and,  if  it  could  be  supposed  that  all  of  them  had 
ever  been  occupied  at  the  same  time,  it  would  give  a  strong  im* 
pression  of  former  populousness  and  present  desolation.  But 
the  fact  appears,  to  be,  that,  as  one  place  became  exhausted,  or 
as.  inclination  or  various  accidents  might  determine  them,  the 
people  quitted  one  village  which  fell  into  decay,  and  established 
themselves  in  another  th^t  consequently  was  new  and  flourish* 
ing.  These  villages  are  for  the  most  part  mean,  though  fre- 
quently yery  pleasantly  situated;  and  are  almost  always  adorned 
with  a  few  lemon  or  walnut  trees;  or,  where  they  will  grow, 
with  mango  trees,  that  throw  a  grateful'  shade  over  the  houses^ 
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•wiitlette  stone  terraces  btiift  attlieir  roots  yidd  u  comfortable 
seat  to  the  inhabitants  under  their  branches.  The  houses  are 
iGlat  roofed^  built  of  stone,  and  seldom  exceed  one  story  in  heights 
*niey  are  very  rudely  constructeid*  the  side  of  the  lull  £requenflj 
senoiug  for  one  of  the  walls,  whence  b€«afi3f»ro|ect,  and  aresup^ 
ported  by  the  eafitemal  waU  ^r  frooL  Tb^r  interior,  howev;er^ 
dough  .notvarmoged  iii'the>most  commodious  mannery:^  slwled 
to  be  well  swept  and  clean.  ^A  fespectaide  shnxe  <i{  the  house  is 
sdwayv  appropriated  to  &e  cowisy  though' the  opening  allowed'  to 
dem/tilDe'the€»lrBiiioe  to  &e'dwelUng  itself^*is  inxMrnvmnestly 
small  and  narrow. 

In  the  course  xX  our  uuthor^  excursions,  Tie  witnessed  a*  i 
vifia^,  called  Bahun,  a  very  extraordinary  practice,  to  whick 
the  inhabitants  of  the  liills  submit  their.young  children. 

*^  Sevecal  strawfdiedsaieicQnstviicted  oaa  baok,.  above  whiob  accHA 
tdear  stream  is  led  to '.water  their  ^lds».  and  a  small  portion  of  lhis» 
probably •itf' three  fingers. breadth9.t8  iuroagbtuilo^iiesfaed^Ky  a  hdlBm 
atkck  .or  .piece  of  bark,  .and  jails  from  £is  spcmt  iiil».awBmaUrdiniA| 
vhich  carries  it  off  about  two  leet  below^ 

<*  *nie  womeii  briog  their (duldienJn^hese  Jmts  dnibe  ,heat  of  rthe 
dsjTy  aadihaviagiulled.thea  to  slei^  and  wr^  .their,  bodies  and  .fort 
warm  in  a  blanket,  they  place  them  on  a  small  bench  or  tray  horiaonr 
taUy^m  such  a  wayrthat  vtbe  water  dull.  £dl.upoa.die4snova  'of  ithe 
head,  just  Jtei^ping  the  whole  top  wet  with >its stream. 

*<'  Wesawtwo»uiuler.this.flpenUioa,4md«e«^^ 
me  reoaainedyoto  ^ace  rlheir  diildren  in  a^imilar  wa^    Males  a&dcfer 
malea«Kee3ually..usedthus,  and,  thfliinflieepseemedsoumiapd.uigiifflad» 

**  The  mode  too  of  lulling  asleep  was  .singulars.  seixBig^tha  .in£ui| 
with  both  arms,  with  these,  aided  hj  the  knee,  they  gave  it  a  violent 
rotatory  motkiB,  that  seemed  iradier  <»llea)ated  to  shake  the  cMd  to 
jaeiees'^iaii'to  pndoeeilie^BiiA'eieet'af  ^aHiber4 

**Itwas^hewe«er,  unerrmgia  itseffiMts..  One  of  ithe^cliildinnfWBB 
imeiitlyt^laokti^at'the  8tnai|[pes,;andi8fBti^ahedMBBaB  andamrwiffi 
everysymptiwp.nf  sto>agtcuBmai|y  jnMLcxcitgawi::  m^m^pB^imm* 
siness  could  be  tmced,  yet  the  vigorous  operationndmittad.nf  jAjpnnsiii 
itstf^es  gfadnaMj-glosad,  aad  in  thictf  aaeends  it  wnsffint  asleqp. 

**  Oaia^tiury,  wevwereanfiirmed.th^  tiiissiogidarpQifiesa&ir;siag»^ 
JM:aiidJtoithii\g,tfaeiOhildren  is  um^Eonadly  J]aedithi0i9ghout.dm  Juus 
w&re  there  is  the  means  of  using  it,  under  a  notion  that  it  Is  veiv 
salutarv  to  keep  the  head  cool,  and  that  it  increases  hardihood  am 
steengm.  t>iie  or  two  women  usually  sitwith  the  chiMrea  of  the  ns^ 
whilst  they  bob  employed  itn  douasslic  tir  i^pocidtural  .puisuits***  (P, 
105,106,) 

2.  Joobuiis  a'hiB-state  of  considerable  extent;  mud  is  one  of 
{he  principal  states  of  the  second  class,  if  not  in  thie  amount' of 
its  iBvenues,  at  least  in  consequence  and  position.  It  .is 
bounded  on  the  south  mid  southeast  by  Sirmore,  on  the  east 
wad  nordi-eaBt'by  the  state  of  CrurWhai,'firom  whidi  itas  ^tivided 
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hf'ihe  river  Pabnr;  and  on*1ihe  nofUi,  noiih-wetit,  and'we&t,  by 
several  pettv  states^  which  are  now  merged  in  the  territories  of 
Bischur.  Freviously  to  its  conquest  by  the  Ghoorkhas,  Joobiil 
was^py^med  by  an  hereditary  cnief  of  its  own«  under  the  title 
of  luna;  who  was,  generally  speakings  in  a  state  of  tolerable 
independence^  but  who  nommally.aduKywleclged  him&elf  triba** 
taiy  to  oneor^ther  of  the  .more  powerful  neighbouring,  states, 
aad  most  frequently  tto  the  3lajah'€f  Sirmore,  whose  dcuttinicuM 
were  x^oiit^uous. 

After  &e  Ghooiifihas  had  rsdueed  Sirmore  toihek  poiwer/dibe 
petty  states  successively  fell  under  their  swc^,  wHh  little  0r'Mf 
resBstance ;  and  Joobul  became  an  integral  part  of  the  Ne- 
paiilese  territories.  The  reigning  Rana  was  deposed^  and  haS 
since  lived  in  retirement,  supported  by  the  pnvate  charity  of 
some  of  his  former  subjects,  who  bore  the  yoke  of  fhair  cpn- 
^uerors  with  imjpatienGe,  and  gladly  seized  the  opportunity  of 
transferring  their  allegiance  to  the  JBlritish  ^ovemmient..  Of 
the.pQpuUupioix^and  revenues  of  ihis  .state  little  can  be  stated^; 
the  only  &ct  known  ia,  that  il  jpuoduoed  .aft  .ansmal  s«an  q£ 
24,000  rupees  to  the  Ghooikka.  Tl^  ichief  i(pl«ae,((ei^tal  it 
dm  Boaroely^a^idled)  is  the  :fertreefi  of  Gboiipal,  onginsSly 
nopihang  more  dian*  the  house  of  a  chiefiaan,  ^bvtisonveited  ii»tfi^ 
a'ferti^d  poet  "by  ^e  Ohoorkhas. 

^'Tbe  fort  is-asquarebtrfMittgtjf  no  ,^reat  extent;  wiflia^owB^ 
tf  its  coraen, :  and^inclosni^  ji  court  of  tlbottt  twentf  feet  scjaai^.   The' 
krgest  tower  was  occupied  as  a  temple  by  the  dHyinity  omy,  and  this' 
18  ornamented  with  -considerable  neatness.    'A  second  eDBmmed  the* 
apartmeots  Df  Ihe  cmnnmudgni,  a  soiibdh&ar. 

-^"^The  whofe isithree stories^litgh': in  the loweronr cattle nf^sortti' 
wereistawefl:  .prob^ly^in  time  df'sie|^,^e»e.:gave'ro0mtoi«t<m8'^ 
diftreiit'sons.  fn^he  second  and  third  tlhe-garrkon  was  loQged.  A* 
great  part  conttsts  of  opeu'yevandidr;  but'fhe's^ldierB  df  "the  fjast^are' 
not  nine  wi^  respect  to  their  accommodations,  jgenerally  stretching 
Aemselves In^idtr  rosais ^wherever thereris  room, wit^Bttle  csre^bout 
the  airartment.  ^BIXR  'less  dt>  the  Ghooildias  or  %ilUmen  care  where: 
diey  layftetr-weorieaiiB^. 

ta/ho1d»waler,  w^hldi^ii«idl«eii>  daachvitfae  «oabalidar'irhen  prepamg. 
teiresistiithe'jattaok  heiaaw  ai^mai^mg:  tibmr  wmild  vot  have  heiil. 
OKiae  iiian  rfimr  «r  fiwetd^ys'  .^omoiiiiptian  &rtthe  ganis^,  ^hifih^oon^ 
sisled^  IWinem 

^'.Around  tfaetboilding  they  had  phuitedii , good  stockade, »Qt, more 
thaOi'six  sfiaet  ^om  the  widOy^  which  was^jl  formidable  defence,  and  would 
have^preveirtad.such  tcoqps  as  were  likely  to  oppose  them  from  an  aa- 
saolt;  and  the  walls  w^  bored  into  loopboles  for  musketr}-  in  all 

directions. 
"  Ihe  troops  were  all 'under  cover  j  liut  as  ftere^was  ne-roem^Bbr* 
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ih^m  to  move  about  in,  they  would  have  been  forced  to  remain  coo* 
tinually  motionless  in  their  rooms,  which  would  of  itself  have  been  no 
trifling  inconvenience.  The  stockade,  when  we  now  visited  it,  had  since 
the  evacuation  of  the  post  gone  nearly  to  ruin. 

**  The  soubahdar  who  had  commanded  it  was  with  me  at  the  titne  t 
examined  the  fprt,  and  pointed  out  all  his  projects  and  contrivances ; 
*  but,'  said  he,  *  God  willed  it  otherwise,  and  1  am  now  your  servant/ 

**  The  sensations  with  which  a  brave  soldier  views  the  place  he  once 
commanded  in,  and  which  he  has  been  forced  to  yield  up  without  fight* 
ing,  from  the  dread  of  famine  and  of  certain  destruction  to  his  troops, 
iQUSt  be  painful,  however  blameless  he  deems  himself,  and  the  soiibah-* 
dar  showed  that  he  felt  them  so.  . 

*^  But,  as  he  observed,  what  naust  be  done  at  last  had  better  be  done 
with  a  good  grace  at  first.  He  had  no  means  of  resisting  the  over- 
powering force  that  sprang  up  against  him,  nor  any  hjope  of  assistance, 
nor  the  means  of  subsistence  till  such  could  arrive. 

**  He  pointed  out  the  corn  he  had  sowed  never  to  reap,  and  the  im« 
provement  he  meditated  but  could  not  complete,  with  somewhat  of  a 
bitter  smile.  He  was  a  steady,  determined,  and  zealous  officer  ;  and  it 
is  pleasing  to  think,  that  in  his  change  of  service  he  has  been  so  far 
fortunate  as  to  lose  nothing  in  emolument  or  respect,  and  that  while 
with  us  he  met  with  all  proper  regard  and  attention. 

**  It  is  well  known  that  in  the  East  no  obloquy  attaches  to  a  man  who 
changes  his  side,  and  fights  ajp;ainst  the  cause  he  once  contended  for, 
especially  if  the  train  of  original  service  has  once  been  broken ;  and 
althouffh  the  point  of  honour  seems  to  be  tenaciously  kept  by  the 
Ghoorkhas,  and  their  attachment  to  their  country  is.  perhaps  greater 
than  among  other  eastern  people,  it  does  not  appear  to  be  considered  a, 
dishonourable  ^ct,  if,  when  forced  by  an  enemy  to  surrender  prisoner^ 
an  officer  of  theirs  should  enter  the  service  pf  that  enemy* 

^^  In  this  way  Runjeet  Sing,  the  Sikh  chief,  the  deadly  enenr^  of  the. 
Gihoorkha  government,  has  inlisted  a  considerable  body  of  the  Uhoork- 
has  and  others ;  and  the  deserters  from  the  forts  of  Malown  and  Jy*. 
tock,  when  forced  by  fiimine  to  leave  their  garrisons,  inlisted  with  the 
armies  investing  Uie^  places.''     (P.  150, 151*) 

3.  Combarsein  is  a  petty  state  or  lordship,  governed  by  a  Rana: 
during  the  period  it  was  held  by  the  Ghoorknas,  it  was  assessed 
at  7500  rupees  per  annum,  and  could  muster  two  Hundred  and 
fifty  fighting  men,  one  hundred  of  whom  were  armed  with  match- 
loc&s.  .  The  reisning  sovereign,  as  usual,  was  deposed  by  the 
conquerors,  and  detained  in  prison  for  some  time,,  on  the  com-- 
mencemeiit  of  the  war  with  the  British.;  but  he  effected  bia 
escape  to  the  camp  of  General  Ochterlony,  with  whom  h^  re- 
mained for  a  short  time,  after  which  he  returned  to  Ms  ex- 
hausted territories.  The  town  of  Comharsein,  which  Mr.' 
Fraser  states  cannot  be  so  little  as  three  thousand  feet  above 
the  river  Sutlej,  is  mean  and  poor,  consisting  only  of  a  dozen 
houses^  built^  like  tiie  rest  of  the  villages,  on  the  hills,  of  dxy 
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MM6  itad  wood»  in  the  Chuoecie  fiuihion.    On  the  banks  of  tfae  r 
mer,  inrhich  t&k^  its  rise  in  the  north-eastern  front  of ,  the 
Hnn&la  mountains^  and,  after  a  long  course,  flows  throneh  thip  > 
petty  state,  our  author  discovered  several  huts  of  gold-tinders;  i 
tAo  gain  a  livelihood  by  washing  its  sands  for  the  gold  they 
coirtain.    The  process  is  thus  described : 

''<  This  precious  metal  is  found  in  considerable  quantities  on  its  bankd ; 
aodj  it  is  said,  comes  frpm  gold  mines  oi  some  consequence  in  Bootao, 
at  or  near  the  source  of  the  river,  which  thus  carries  the  finer  jpiarts 
along  with  its  stream,  deposiUug  them  gradually  in  its  course.     One  of 
the  men  showed  us  the  process  by  which  he  separated  the  gold  from 
the  sand ;  which  was  simple^  depending  on  the  superior  specinc  weight 
of  the  gold  oyer  th^  substances  with  which  it  was  mixed.    With  a  ', 
broad  shallow  wooden  platter  he  took  up  a  small  quantity  of  sand  from 
ahaap  that  was  placed  on  a  hand-barrow,  and  which  probably  was  taken 
from  «ome  place  known  to  be  richer  than  others :  this  he  dexterously 
washed,  by  dipping  in  the  river  the  side  of  the  board  frequetitly,  to 
s^ow  the  light  parts  to  drain  off,  and  fresh  water  to  come  on.    Thus,  ' 
the  gold  and  heavier  parts  sunk  to  the  bottom  of  the  shallow  hollow ; 
and  at  last  the  gold  alone  remained,  mixed  with  large  and  heavy  par*  . 
tides  of  black  sand.    It  was  small  in  quantity;  and  he  informea  us  ' 
that  his  daily  earnings  were  not  more  than  from  two  to  fouri  or  even 
five  anas ;  and  this  small  quantity  he  sells  to  the  zemindars,  receiving 
food  in  return.    Probably  lie  unaerrates  his  profits  purposely — a  com- 
mon expedient  with  the  inhisibitants  of  India,  who  coiild  not,  in  former 
times,  display,  their  riches,  without  the  danger  of  having  them  forcibly 
wrested  from  them.  I  bought  all  the  gold  he  had,  or  at  least  produced^ 
amounting  only  to  two  rupees."     (P.  191|  192*) 

4.  Of  the  boundaries  and  extent  of  the  petty  state  of  Theag, 
no  particulars  are  siven ;  but  we  meet  with  several  inter^ting 
sketches  of  the  ehflcracter  and  manners  of  the  inhabitants  of 
t^s  momitainoiis  region.  The  whole  of  them  iure  still  in  that 
semi-barbarous'  state,  between  the  complete  savage  and  that; 
which,  in  consequence  of  a  dommeilcing  intercourse  with  s 
civiHzed  people,  is  just  emerging  from  so  gross  a  condition. 

'<  The  chiuracter  of  the  miountameer  corresponds  with .  the  state  in 
which  he  is  found.  Much  of  his  ordinal  nature  remains  strongly  in- 
iticated;  he  is  wild  and  hasty,  and  apt  to  commit  excesses;  he  will 
steal  and  rob ;  and,  those  who  have  the  power,  and  can  command  the 
devotion  of  othere  become  petty  tyrants,  and  attack  and  plunder  their 
nei|[hbdur8.  Their  law,  if  they  had  Uieir  will,  would  only  be  the  sword. 
This  has  been  signally  proved  by  die  strong  enmities  which  the  chiefii 
of  the  petty  lorwbips,and  even  the  more  powerful  princes  of  the  coim* 
try,  bear  to  one  another,  and  the  ^dless  feuds  which  subsist  between 
them  and  even  between  the  minor  families  of  the  various  principalities* 
The  instances  of  individual  hatred  and  revenge  are  perhaps  not  less 
notorious  and  well  authenticated,  than  the  universal  propensity  to 
plunder  and  steal.    Such  must  always  be  the  condition  ot  a  people^ 
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wim  liie'lapw  aadllie  gonifikttf  lo»  weafc  to  piprthh-ft»^  w  icltei/ 
aad  to  iiypogt  th»  wraagqd  wmT  oppffeawdy.  and  «iM»4fte«oiuiin^  diB^ 
crift 0r  impffadftcaUeyfavoisrs m fanrlen  and  viatent  wmdncti    B«l«il ia ^ 
tqiiafiMmd,  that  the  mouiitaioaar  of  these  htlla  k  net  ealy  ii^olBBt  aqd.^ 
uamlf ;  be  18- wUvy  eivpaiafl^  a|id  tnadtevoiuiv  and  certaiBlj^  levencefiiL^ 
Tfie  eonduct  of  the  men  of  Poewarr  to  the  OioorkhaaeldieK,  uia  that 
of  the  combined  troops  of  fiischur^  Cooloo>  Joobu!,  &c.  to  Kirtee  Eana^ 
albrd  strong  proofs  of  this.  ^ 

'  ^  We  can  discover  in  them  aH  th®  unoftrtsinr  wavering,  aad  meanlf 
caatious  features  of  Uie  Asiatic  character,  caught  perhaps  in  some  mea« 
core  by  their  depraved  intercourse  with  ^  pkinSi  as  wdt  as  remson^ 
11%  ia  the  breed  by  blood.  In  everv  transaction  with  these  people  di^ 
was  vecy  obvious.  The  conduct  ofthe  ehi^  of  the  diflbrentih»tricts» 
wlkeaihvited  to  take  a  decided  part  with  the  British  anns,  was  strftingiy' 
illustrative  of  it,  not  only  when  some  shadow  of  ea:cuse  existed  in  the 
ignorance  ofthe  people  for  such  irresolution,  and  even  double  deal&ij^; 
but  even  in  cases  where  no  chance  of  eventual  advantage  couldbe  dm* 
covesad,  did  they  vacillate,  and  change,,  and  negotiate,  oitboth  sfdea^ 
with  a  miserable  treacherous  pdicy. 

'  ^  In  ever^  dealing  of  ioferior  importance  that  occurred  oa  the  maidiy 
thejr  prevaricated,  trifled,  and  endeavoured  to  disappoint  or  deceive  ua.. 
Sferaom  could  a  direct  answer  to  anv  question  be  obtained ;  or  A  waa 
fair  promise  without  an  idea  of  fulfilment,  akhoi:^  they  were  aware:, 
that  the  means  of  enforcing  jwrformance  were  in  our  hands,  and  a». 
^vious  benefit  was  to  be  obtainedbywitldiording  what  was  demandedL 
The  com  wanted  for  the  trD<^  and  required  iX  them»  but  whidi  thej 
cither  declared  their  iaabiH^  to  supply,  or  about  whi^  they  eqtiivo* 
cAtedJfor  Aqrs,  was  at  hstr  on  search,  found  in  abundance  in  their* 
houses^  although  the  price  fixed  upon  it  by  their  own  headman  had 
baew  atKaacea  ffer  te  pufdiase;  ana  this  at  a  tiisie  when  they  knew 
that  tiie  Ohoorkfaa  power  waa  overthrown^  and  the  Britnh  arani  had 
bsakaii  their  own  ehaias:  Ihia  was  imk  oafyaracfyuDamfldrtOybot^ai. 
ymy  aascciMBitalile  traic  in  thmr: ahamcter.   \Sk» most  Asiaiie»».lw»^ 
e^poaadiog  thewy  they  are  seteieand  ijiiiaanionl  maa>grs»  but  magpie : 
tQ  a  diqytstmp  degese  to  Ihaaa  whom  thev  know  to  .bO'tbair  sapeviom-. 
in  power*    Those  i^  were  fareomst  in  .Jaayiog  to  us  tbe^aflrasiasiaa. 
we  wanted,  were,  when  brought  before  us,  by  w  Jthe  most  servile.and 
abject  in  then-  profeistona  of  service  and  dev^tion.'^    (P.  d01»  202;) 

-From  the  preceding  account,  it  will  veadily  be  aeen^  tba* 
hospitality  is  not  a  cbatacteriatic  of  these  rude  moimtaineeca 
lahoae  dress  ia  not  luadike  that  of  theScottish  faagblaadera,  eosR 
aiatiagof  a  ooacae  but  ^ivaiia  wooUeii  jtidLet,  witb.  skartalikfia 
th^ae  of  the  philib«^r  stout  coaaae  tsoiraeas,  and  a  pdftidMili* 
ivsappiti  and  wsdat^sS^th^togatharwithabiaiakboaMat;  osi  dwtr 
bidta^  ttiey  w^eat  axes,  and,  wiMm  they  ean  s^foid  it,  ii*  awatd^ 
ahaelda  are  not  of  eommon  oecurrenee,  except  aatov^  tboae  whio 
af«  above  the  common  order.  This  national  dress  is  adopted ' 
by  the  smaller  and  remoter  chiefs,  excepting  that  the  eiotii  ia 
of  a  fiine  texture,  and  that  they  wear  a  few  omameuta :  b«t 


tlMCV'^O'ttieof&liij^et  wdn;  or  ife  mon  dktfomA  t» 'In- 
dulge their  vanity,  assume  the  Hittdoitaaee  ^e«Mtaiie.  The  dress 
of  uie  wonunt  19  siBgobur  eiumgfa. 

**'They  wore  a  Uaeket  dpsss  like  thai  of  the  men,  but  endioff  in  a 
longer  petticoat ;  a  waisthand  of  coarse  woollen^  wrapped  severaT  times 
aceond  them,  ttenerattjr  all  in  tatters,  and  a  piece  or  cloth  strangely 
wsmd  roapd  voc  head,  as  a  sort  01  turbaat  were  their  usual  costume* 
Tley  woretheiriksli  twisted  up  into  long  thtek  roils^  oraameBted  with 
reiwieoIhaagingdKMrtt  their  badis^  aneitiaBMnlia  wiMch  they  appear 
tahapfeyfljf  psiit*  rhi  iihea^  a^d  tlieyt -formed ^tius  tail  er  hi^^^ 
plai  af  a  length:  tosreachte  below  the  waistband  of  aitlnckacssat  kast 
eoaal  lia  their  ana.  These  who  were  aei  so  fcfftuaale  as  to  posscnra 
cmshantfaC^asdi  heatttifiil  buUc,  made  aa  thedeficieaqr  by  wnrluag  m 
a  quantity  of  blacx  wool ;  the  end  of  all  these  queues  was  fvdhd  oat 
intoasortof  tass^of  soaallplaits^aBd'the  »h<de  wastiedbvastriag 
ot  red  wool.  To  unnurel  such  a  headrdcess  amst  he  an  enalew  task, 
and  rfear  it  must  be  inferred,  that  the  heads  of  these  fiur  oreaiures  are 
not  in  a  state  commendid^le  for  cleanliness. 

^  They  wear  N^hnts  or  large  rings  in  the  nose,  after  the  common 
Hhidostaaee  fariHoa^  and  ear-rings^  valudlile  and  large,  according  to 
diemeaas  of  tfieowner.  Roiiad  Ihe  meles  aie  huge  aadheiny  oma- 
iiMwm  of  pewtsr,  sad  e»  the  arms  lar|e  bangles  of  the  same^  or  ef 
bfaR$  the  tees  smd  fiagass  ase  stcaag  wath  rmgs  af  theie  metals^  ani 
round  the  neck,  and  on  thafafeast^  tl^y  weaf  a  psefiisiea  ef  beadb^  of 
glass,  pewter,  and  sometimes  perhaps  of  silver/*    (P.  905$  206.) 

The  custoneiB,  in  the  hrHy  regitms  explored  by  Mr.  Fhwer, 
with  resect  to  marrmge,  are  rery  extraordinary.  Women  are 
here  articles  of  proper^ ;  it  is  usual  for  the  future  husband  to 
pprchaae.  hla  wife  from. her  parents^  and  the  sum  thus  {>aid 
vasiaa  with  the  rank  of  the  piuKihaaer.  The  cuatooaaiy  ^haigieL 
to^aaomaumpeasaQt  or  aeoiindac^  is  froai  tea  to-  twenty  si^gieeSf;  ^ 
wh^re iloeeiofi  four brothass eaaaot afford  tc^ saiee the r«qat8ilfr 
saaa  iaidi^iidyaalfy,  tiiey  contribala  their  rea(>ecti«e  ahaiea,  and 
thnsposriiaae  a  wife,  with:  whom  they  linre  wbl  coosmon.  Tha 
first  bom  child  beloaga  to»tftie  eM^t  brother,  and  the  next  in* 
saeeeHatOR  are-supf^lled:  m  tarn.  The  eflfeet  ef  this  rerolting 
ciist(Ha»  as  mav  be  expected^  is  deplorably  injurious  to  the  - 
monds  of  the  remales  ;  who,  seeing  chastity  not  vahied,  ate 
not  careful  to  preserve  it.  Both  women  and  men  participate 
ia  time  labour  of  the  field,  with  their  cattle.  The  womea  weed^ 
>)ant  rice,  gather  stones,  cut  the  coru,  attend  the  thrashing  it 
f  tha  feel  of  cattle  on.  a  round  paved  is^K)t,  ^nd  sift  it  froaa 
ie  husk.  The  opejnitioa  of  seduciag  it  to  meal  is  perfern^d 
by  amatt  wateir  muhkof  simple  but  efficient  contrivance.  The 
interior  of  theis  houaes  is  comfortable  and  clean ;  they  am 
ahnsya  aaen  ia  villages,  conaistkig  of  from  five  to  twenty  dweHi^ 
inge;  attA  Aneiiuently  form  pioturesq^ue  obfectsat  a:  di^ta&Ge> 
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crownipg  some  height,  OTerhansing  a  glen,  or  interuMQgled 
with  wood  on  the  uprising  face  oi  a  hill.  Every  one  has  one 
or  more  lofty  ornamented  towers  or  temples  overlooking  the, 
village.  Besides  these  temples  (for  superstition  here  holds  her 
sovereign  sway),  there  are  in  every  village,  aiid  on  each  way- 
side, temples  erected  in  honour  of  different  Hindoo  deities, 
under  innumerable  names ;  in  addition  to  which  they  have  aa 
infinite  variety  of  deities  of  their  own,  the  genii  toci,  whose 
temples  are  seen  on  every  hill,  at  every  turn  and  remarkable 
place  on  the  road.  There  is  not  a  single  pinnacle  of  a  hill  that 
IS  not  topped  with  a  heap  of  stones,  a  sini^le  pillar,  or  a  small 
bat;  to  Xch  themounteineer  turns  with  mysterious  solemnity, 
and,  prostrating  himself,  offers  his  supplications  to  the  divinity 
of  the  place. 

The  internal  regulation  of  their  villages  and  small  commu- 
nities perfectly  resembles  the  patriarchal  form  of  their  more 
important  governments.  Every  village  has  its  seana,  or  chiefs 
tq  whom  the  inhabitants  pay  great  deference,  and  refer  all  their 
disputes.  He  always  nossesses  much  influence,  and  when  any 
requisition  is  to  be  maae  from  a  village,  the  seana  is  the  persoa 
whose  province  it  is  to  enforce  it.  He  also  collects  the  tribute 
for  the  government,  and  is  in  some  measure  considered  as  re- ' 
sponsible  for  the  conduct  t)f  his  villager^. 

*'  Each  head  of  a  family  exercises  a  very  arbitrary  right  over  the 
members  of  it;  but  this,  in  common  with  all  the  nations  of  the  East, 
Is  increased  by  ciistom  and  by  remoteness,  as  higher  authorities  can 
Jess  interfere  with  the  exercise  of  the  parental  privilege.  Even  the 
jives  of  the  members  of  his  family  are,  with  perhaps  little  appeal,  in 
the  hands  of  the  head  of  it,  and  their  persons  are  fuUy  at  his  mercy* 
The  power  he  possesses  of  disposing  of  their  liberties  is  too  c^tain 
and  too  frequently  exercised,  as  appears  proved  beyond  dispute;  and 
indeed  the  number  of  slaves  always  brought  from  the  hills,  which  are 
met  with  in  native  families  in  Hindostan,  affords  too  strong  evidence  to 
leave  a  doubt  that  this  traffic  goes  on  to  a  great  extent. 

*<  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Ghoorkhas,  during  their  tyranny,  seized 
and  sold  the  unhappy  mountaineers,  particularly  of  Gurwhal,  in  great 
numbers:  of  that  country,  in  the  course  of  twelve  years,  two  lacs  of 
people  are  said  to  have  been  thus  disposed  of:  in  consequence  of  the 
desolation  spread  around  from  the  seizure  of  his  crops  for  military  pur- 
poses, the  zemindar  could  seldom  pay  the  quota  of  his  tribute ;  out  of 
a  family  of  four  or  five  children  they  forced  him  to  give  up  one  as  a 
commutation,  and  instances  have,  it  is  said,  occurred,  where  every  one 
of  the  children  were  thus  in  succession  torn  away. 

*'  The  distress  of  the  parents  too,  their  own  pressure  for  food,  fre* 
quently  occasioned  voluntary  sales  of  their  offspring,  and  one  was  dis*- 
posed  of  that  the  rest  might  have  food.  But  although  this  distress 
<".>ght  partly  occasion  this  violation  of  the  feelings  of  nature,  it  is  to  be 
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ftared  that  such  an  expedient  would  not  have  heen  resorted  to  had  not 
previous  experience  pointed  it  out :  in  all  probability  the  practice  has 
long  existed,  and  the  parents'  feelings  have  been  renderei  callous  by 
custom. 

**  Slaves  from  the  hills  have  been  long  khown  in  Hindostan.  The  in- 
habitants of  Bischur,  however,  deny  that  ihey  ever  thus  dispose  of 
their  children ;  those  of  Sirmore  and  Gurwhal  confess  that  they  some- 
times do,  and  I  fear  that  the  former  state  does  not,  in  such  denial,  ad- 
here to  truth. 

"  The  females  of  Bischur  are  spoken  of  as  excelling  those  of  the 
other  states  in  beauty,  and,  accordingly,  slaves  of  this  nation  are  sought 
after,  a  temptation  probably  not  to  be  resisted ;  and  in  a  country  sur- 
rounded by  states  that  practise  such  a  custom,  it  is  not  likely  that  it 
should.  Indeed,  from  the  result  of  some  inquiries,  and  the  manner  in 
which  some  offers  which  we  made  for  experiment  were  received,  I  have 
no  doubt  that  all  they  wish  is,  that  it  should  not  be  believed  that  they 
are  guilty  of  what  nature  must  tell  every  one  is  a  disgraceful  and  cruet 
crime. 

**  The  prices  of  such  slaves  vary  greatly,  and  depend  on  many  cir* 
cumstances ;  the  age,  beauty,  or  strength  of  the  person  to  be  sold :  the 
necessity  and  distance  from  market  of  the  seller.  Far  in  the  hills,  and 
remote  frdm  the  chief  marts  for  such  traffic,  the  price  will  have,  and  I 
believe  has,  reference  to  that  which  is  given  by  a  zemindar  for  a  wife ; 
contemplating  that  the  parent  is  to  be  totally  deprived  of  any  future 
intercourse  with  his  child,  as  well  as  from  the  benefit  of  his  or  her  la- 
bour, from  twenty  to  fifty  rupees  will  probably  be  the  extent  of  the 
demand  in  such  situations. 

**  If  distress  be  the  reason  for  sale,  and  the  seller  be  the  offerer,  not 
the  acceptor  of  an  offer,  a  very  small  sum  indeed  will  often  answer ;  I 
think  I  have  heard  of  eight  to  ten  rupees,  but  of  this  I  am  not  certain : 
hunger  and  distress  will  force  a  human  being  to  make  dreadful  sacri* 
fices,  but  I  believe  that  at  the  usual  places  for  such  purchases  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  plains,  from  50  to  150,  and  even  200  rupees,  are  com- 
monly given  for  a  promising  slave,  not  quite  a  child,  of  either  sex,  when 
extraordinary  beauty,  or  some  accidental  circumstance,  does  not  fix 
on  them  any  extrinsic  value."     (P.  218 — 220.) 

In  jtistice  to  the  British  govemment  in  India,  we  must  add, 
that  it  has  done  all  in  its  power  to  prevent  the  continuance  of 
this  unhappy  traffic,  by  a  decided  prohibition,  declaring  that 
all  slaves,  purchased  subsecjuently  to  the  date  of  the  regulation^ 
shall  be  lioerated  on  application  to  a  magistrate.  And  this 
prohibition  has  been  duly  enforced,  particularly  in  the  upper 

{rovinces  which  are  most  liable  to  the  temptation,  liberty 
aving  always  been  given  to  those  persons  whose  cases  were 
represented  to  the  proper  authority;  although  there  is  still 
reason  to  fear  that  the  nafarious  traffic  continues  to  be  car* 
ried  on,  but  with  great  secrecy  and  caution.  It  is  however 
some   niiitigation  of  slavery  in  Hindostan  (if  any  thing  can 
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conjmuaAe  for  the  im^  of  peKvcMMd  libenty),  #«t  jdw^ 

.ttielaieiiisinHycraelsiiaaters;  o&.th6«onftiaT3r<»  A6irfllaff«*4i«e 
happily^  ind  often  beeomeaso-attaehefll,  m  %o>  Uhk  «tt  wiak  to 
quit  their  owners. 
-&.  Bi9tinrin  erne  of  4ile  prinuory  etates  of  this  norHiern  re- 

'^lOfB:  totigimtlly  it  was  »  smaB  proYince,  but  by  ttd^seqnent 
and  gradna)  encrosehmeirts  it  Ims  acqaired  its  present  imjj^ort- 
ance.  On  one  side  it  borders  on  China,  and  in  other  directions 
it  is  bounded  by  yarious  stales  in  an  irregular  and»  for  the  most 
part»  undivided  line«  It  is  divided  into  four  district,  viz.  ILuii%- 
YOXT,  the  tract,  which  includes  the  two  chi^  towsift  of  Ilamooie 
and  Seran,  and  nart  of  the  vaUey  of  theSutfej,  the.vaUey  or  the 

.  rweit  Pabar,  aaa ^tbe  varies  ctf  liiawwr  and  TeAmtn . 

Die  wild  passes  «nd  hacdyiiyMUtsHto  of  iUinawvr  oaaalt- 
tnte  the  chief  strength  of  Bischar:  Ae  prcmnce  is'  iidiospft- 
abie  and  bleak  in  climate,  b«i?en  and  iinprocktc%i¥e  in  soil,  it 
produces  but  little  grain,  and  the  inhabitants  exchan^  salt^ 
wool,  wooJlen^cloths,  and  otiher  articles  for  com,  whidi  they 
procure  from  more  fertile  districts.  Many  sheep  and  cattle  are 
reared  in  Kunawur,  particularly  the  yak  of  Taxtary^  which  is 
found  in  the  remoter  parts.  The  mhabitants  are  stroi^ly 
m^^rked  with  the  Tartar  phystqgnomy,  and  are  remarkable  Tor 
tlieir  integrity,  whidi  has  thrown  into  their  hands  .moi^t  of  the 
epiBxneree  between  Hindosten  aod  Taftary,  and  betvpeenlW- 
tary  and  Cashmere.  Every  person  is  safe  in  Kuncwiir,.  of  wfaflH- 
•ever  T^igion  er  .sect  he  any  be.  Mr.  Fraser  has  :reo«NMted:  the 
the  f&Uewing  pleamig  jostanee  of  the  iMmest  punotaaiity  of  a 

>  K^nawnfree  travellmg  merehant,  which  took  place  Icmgafter  }b» 

iroTir  was  made. 

«<  He  was  invited  to  a^e  a  tiadiog  voyage  into  Bootan  asd  "br- 

Juiad,  and  a  sum  ef  momefy  very  ixmsidcrmlile  in  his  estifQalton«  wis  en- 

iarusted  ta  hiin,  u»  proeure  some  of  the  ptedtice  of  these  fmrts^  fmftfy 

with  a  view  of  verifying  his  oi^latiaiiy  and  i^ac^y  to  judga-cf  the  iitafaK 

of  the  commodities  in  question,  and  of  the  possibility  of  procuring 

them.    The  man  was  imh  difictthy  indaoed  to  tahe  eherge  ef!  the 

money,  and  with  still  graater  dtfficol^  pnewled  on  to  pfoause  tO'dsl^ 

ver  the  articles  in^he^plains  of  HiDdoatMA,.  at  some.distaBce  firom^he 

hilk,  with  his  owii  hands.  .  But  he  fulfilled  his  promise,  and  in  a  way^ 

that  proved  his  honesty,  for  he  himself  brought,  very  nearly  at  the.  time 

he  was  expected  to  acrive,  a  quantity  of  the  things  ordered,  which 

j^ewedhe  had  strictly  adhered  to  his  bargain  of  only  making  a  profit 

on  the  artii^les  of  intermediate  tra^,  while  the  full  vahrcoft^e  mooejr 

wesresvered  to  the  lender,  in  goods'oflfbeseceuntriesattheeost^Aere. 

It  is  deltgfbtsftil  aad^rfe^fveshisg  (te*>«eoQ*d  a  jDmsunwiBDee  itoit  nunks  a 

«Bkiab)e  trait  ^chaoKiteraflioBg  :tibe  ssBetgbed.'feiitiges*of  defraeky 

sad  «a«i^eiiesa  whielujmMt  topoaiarayed,  tn^eidetee'gfWria  Jrae  defr 

Uttltiea  of;  thepes{ile/(if  Ommimtfj  vnl^usriam*"'   |P^aSA»  difi^  ^ 


flMtaj^^YecdgiMtod  «B  ffindoos  bydeaeeBtand  ffmsnlDJfg^ 
immmx,  ibe  9bamaimsre»  geoeraUj  IbUow  the  Lama  "^pMit 
vNlioseaftkttitaca or miefito are disperasdever  tiie  oeantiy^  aaA 
le^  tiicm  aaaall  idoia  ^viiidi  they  oairj  about  thi^  peiaoiig. 

The  other  districts  of  the  atate  of  Bischiiraie^  ior  tke  moit 
faityexceeiin^y  fiartile  ;  but  their  inhabitaata  are«  l^  ne  metns^ 
characterized  bv  the  integrity  a&d  fidelity  of  the  KunaviiiBmei^ 
btmg  .r^reng^ml  aiul  treacnerous^  abandooed  in  morals,  and 
vscions  in  thm  habits»  particidai'ly  in  the  vaUies  of  Nawur  %ai 
Usdcnr^  As  a  f^aof  ^  th^savi^  indifietence  with  which  they* 
Jook  uptti  tile  life  of  anoth^r^  ib.  Fia«^  rteJates  that  mere  m^f^ 
-teBBeaa  «r  klee  wiU  indiice  them  to  piot  a  man  to  death»— »> 
lan^lyibrm^atisfiutioiiolfaeeiBg  the  blood  flow  and  nadE^^ 
iag  <be  ka^  straggles  of  their  aahapny  mstim !  Female  iikm^ 
ifbf  is  here  mnte  nekmrnn,  and  murder,  robbery,  and  outmg^ 
of  crery  kind  are  regarded  with  indifference.  Vfe  rehictanuy 
pass  orer  much  curious  information  relative  to  the  natural 
history,  and  political  x^ondition  of  the  state  of  Bischur,  ia 
firder  to  conduct  our  readers  to 

6*  GwrwAal,  the  chief  scene  of  Hindoo  mythology.  Ihia 
filaie  is  of  gseat  extent  though  of  small  comparative  valuer: 
maay  fd  the  ku^ge  ri^ei^  of  U  wer  India,  and  all  those  whicin 
&mi  lheaBigi&  of  the  Qsangea,  aave  their  rise  in  its  m«^imtaini^ 
snA  hM.  mm  momme  throng  ita  territory.  The  diviaiona 
«f«CkirwUB  it  ia  not  «agy  to  ascertain :  its  mett'Vahiebl^  part 
is  iSm  "vvry 'fertile  Tallty  of  I>eyrah-Dhoon,  which  extends  from 
•the  Jumna  to  the  Ganges,  through  >  a  length  of  forty  miles,  and 
is  from  eight  to  eleven  miles  in  breadth.  Prior  to  the  conquest 
xrf  this  state  by  the  Ghoorkhas  (which,  thouffh  attexnpted  ia 
1791,  was  not  completed  until  1803)  the  valley  of  lieyrah- 
Dhoon  is  said  to  iave  yielded  to  the  government  a  lack  of  ru- 
pees yesurly;.  but  the  Uhoorkhas,  having  devastated  it  greatly^ 
Deper  .ieali%ed  mose  than  twenty  thousand  rupees  per  annum*^ 
Xha  icUef  town,  or  capital  of  Gurwfaal  is  Srenn^ur:  it  waa 
once  ioeoipasatively  {mpfdkms  and  fitomf&nm^^  bemg  not  eoodgr 
4ie  veaideBoeofthe  court,  but  also  a  coBaidesable  entrepot  for 
lihe  predaee  of  the  vsffioiia  coimtries  in  iand  on  eilber  side  eC 
liie  TOiowy'Momrtwns,  ifWdi  were  exchanged  by  means  of  va*- 
rious  ghauts  or  passes.  At  present,  Sremiffgur  is  falling  rapidly 
to  decay,  partly  from  the  oppression  and  tyranny  of  its  con- 
auerors,  and  partly  also  in  consequence  of  a  violent  earthquake 
siitr took  place  in  1803,.aa  well  as  from  .the  annual  ascroach-^ 
ments  of  the  river  Alacknunda,  on  whose  southern  bank  it  ia 
sitnatfldi    >         ^ 

A&ib»fm(Bif»i(mmk^  Uea  in  thUrccMmr 

iq^  400^4  w^dutt%^iMtt)^^     aboiitihe  ttuaas  of  the  fsiiHa 


ISO         •  Bmsmii  Timr  Hmtugh  iki  HiMUli  Mmmimns. 

-'iAadti  flow:  from  the  recesses  of  &e  snow-clad  Htmfli;  the 
teii^>les  and  places  of  attraction  to  the  devotees  of  Hiadostaa 
are  coiiiparatively  numerous.  Two  of  these  are  pre^mkientljr 
celebrated,  viz.  JUmnoiree,  or  the  source  of  the  Jumna;  and 
Xkmgotree;  or  the  source  of  the  Ganges. 

In  his  progress  to  Jumnbtree,  our  author  witnessed  a  curiou» 
^^oleomity  at  a  village  called  Cursalee. 

^  It  18  large,  tolerably  neat,  and  probably  populous ;  but  at  present  it 
is  full  of  the  inhabitants  of  all  the  neighboufing  villages,  who  have 
1>rought  the  images  of  their  gods  to  bathe.  The  Seina,  with  the  Pun- 
•dit^  and  Brahmins  of  Jumnotree*  attended  by  a  great  number  of  both 
•sexes,  came  ouc  to  meet  us.  The  Pundit,  a  mean  and  dirty  lookios 
•feUow,  clad  like,  the  rest  in  coarse  blankets,  came  forward,  aiid  inststed 
^n  marking  my  forehead  with  the  sacred  yellow ;  a  ceremony  which  I 
submitted  to,  with  a  good  grace  as  to  a  high  compliment,  and  which 
was  eagerly  sought  for  by  the  Hindoo  attendants,  who,  as  well  as  the 
Seana,  and  most  of  the  villagers,  received  this  blessing  after  mei  We 
then  proceeded  to  our  quarters,  which  were  very  tolerable,  clean  and 
dry.     As  for  coolness  ot  situation,  it  is  not  here  much  required. 

*'  The  annual  ceremony  of  carrying  the  images  of  their  gods  to  wash 
In  the  sacred  stream  of  the  Jumna  js  (it  appears)  one  of  much  solem- 
tiity  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  netffhbourhood ;  aud  the  concourse 
•of -people' here  assembled  has  been  busdy  engaged,  and  continues  to^be 
fully  occupied  in  doing  honour  to  it.  They  dance  to  the  sound  of 
strange  music,  and  intoxicate  themselves  with  »  sort  of  vile  spirit, 
brewed  here  from  grain  and  particular  roots,  sometimes,  it  is  saidt 
sharpened  by  pepper.  The  dance  is  most  grotesjque  and  savage :  a 
multitude  of  men  taking  hands,  sometimes  in  a  circle,  sometimes  in 
line,  beating  time  with  their  feet,  bend  with  one  accord,  first  nearly  to 
the  eai'th  with  their  faces,  then  backwards,  and  then  sidewise,  with  va- 
rious wild  contortions.    These,  and  their  uncouth  dress  of  black  and, 

ray  blankets,  give  a  peculiar  air  of  brutal  ferocity  to  the  assemblage. 

i'he  men  dance  all  day,  and  in  the  evening  they  are  joined  by  the 
•women,  who  mix  indiscriminately  with  them,  and  keep  up  dancing  and 
intoxication  till  the  night  is  far  advanced.  They  contin^e  this  frantic 
kind  of  worship  for  several  days ;  and,  in  truth,  it  is  much,  in  unison 
with  their  general  manners  and  habits,^- savage  and  inconsistent;  At 
ti  place  so  sacred,  the  residence  of  so  many  holy  Brahmins,  and  th^ 
'resort  of  so  many  pious  pilgrims,  we  might  exneet  to  find  a  strict  at* 
lention  to  the  forms  of  religion,  and  a  scrupulous  observance  of  the 
pnvatioHs  and  austerities  enjoined  by  it.  So  &r,  however,  is  this  from 
the  truth,  that  much  is  met  with,  shocking  even  to  those  Hindoos  who 
are  least  bigotted."     (P.  4i2.) 

The  celebrated  spot  which  obtains  the  name  of  Jumnotree  is 
Ibus  described. 

*^  It  is  very  little  below  the  place  where  the  various  snaall  streams  form* 
«d  on  the  mountain  brow,  by  the  melting  of  many  masses  of  snow^  UDtte 
lA4me9  and  fiUl  into  a  basin  below.    To  ^is  basm,  however,  there  is  no 


Rwf^sTmr  iktoughthe  HhtMi  lif&uni^ms.         Mil 

Ibr  iHfimeditteljr  th6ve  tKit  sooty  the  rocks  agmn  dot^  over  the 
stfeam,  and,  though  not  so  lofty  as  those  helow,  thej  interpose  a  com* 
|ilele  l>ar  to  furth^  progress  in  the  hed  of  the  torrent :  a  mass  of  snoir 
too  had  fallen  from  above  at  the  farther  extremity  of  this  pass,  under 
which  the  river  runs.  Between  the  two  banks,  the  view  is  closed  by 
the  breast  of  the  mountain,  which  is  of  vivid  green,  from  perpetusl 
moisture,  and  is  furrowed  by  time  and  the  torrents  irtto  numberless  ra- 
vines ;  and  down  these  ravines  are  seen  trickling  the  numerous  sourcey 
of  this  branch  of  the  Jumna.  Above  this  ffreeh  bank,  rugeed,  bare, 
uid  darky  rocky  cMSk  arise,  ami  the  deep  calm  beds  and  cli£  of  snoWy 
towering  above  all,  finish  the  picture.  Noble  rocks  of  varied  hues  and 
forms^  crowned  with  luxuriant  dark  foliage,  and  the  stream  foaming 
from  rock  to  rock,  forms  a  foreground  not  unworthy  of  it. 

"At  the  place  where  it  is  customary  to  perform  ablution,  the  rock 
on  the  north-east  side  of  the  river  is  very  steep.  This  seems  to  be  of 
the  same  nature  as  that  which  has  been  noticed  at  Usurecgurh,  appa- 
rently quartzosoy  and  chiefly  white,  but  exhibiting  different  shades  and 
colours.  The  structure  also  is  laminous,  and  from  between  these  la- 
minse  run  several  shiall  streams  of  warm  water,  forming,  together,  a 
considerable  quantity.  There  are  several  other  sources,  and  one  in 
particular,  from  which  springs  a  column  ot^  very  considerable  size,  is 
situate  in  the  bed  of  the  river  between  two  large  stones,  and  over  it 
falls  a  stream  of  the  river  water*  This  water  is  much  hotter  than  that 
already  noticed :  the  hand  cannot  bear  to  be  kept  a  moment  in  it,  and 
it  emits  much  vapour.  I  could  not  detect  the  least  acidity  by  the  taste » 
nor  any  solphureous  or  other  smdl  in  the  water ;  it  was  exceedingly 
pure,  transparent,  and  tasteless.  A  great  quantity  of  red  crurt,  appa- 
rently deposited' by  the  waiter,  which  seemed  to  be  formed  of  an  iron 
oxide,  and  sense  gritty  earth,  cov^ed  all  the  stones  around  and  under 
the  stream.  This,  on  exposure  to  the  air,  hardened  into  a  perfect  but 
irery  porous  stone,  whilst  below  the  water  it  was  frequently  mixed  with 
a^imy  substance  of  a  very  peculiar  character,  of  a  dull  yellowish  co- 
lour,  somewhat  like  isinglass,  certainly  a  production  of  the  water,  as 
irell  as  the  above  crust,  for  it  covered  the  stones  over  'which  the  stream 
xan,  and  was  very  id[>undant. 

^^The  violence  and  inequality  of  the  stream  frequently  changes  the 
bed  of  the  river.  Formerly  it  lay  on  the,  side  opposite  to  this  rock, 
and  the  numerous  sources  oi  this  warm  water  were  then  very  jlerced- 
tible,  noany  of  them  springing  from  the  rock  and  gravel  to  some  heignt 
in  the  air;  but  several  of  these  are  now  lost  in  the  present  course  of 
the  stream.  Them  warm  springs  are  of  sreat  sanctity,  and  the  spot 
fcnr  bathing  is  at  that  pmnt  before  mentioned,  where  one  of  a  consider- 
able size  rises  in  a  pool  of  the  cold  river  water,  and  fenders  it  milk 
warm.  This  jet  is  both  heard  and  seen,  as  it  plays  far  under  the  sur- 
&ce  of  the  pool.  These  springs  have  all  particular  names,  such  as 
Goureecound,  l*ubutcound,  &c.;  and,  as  usual,  a  superstitious  tale  is 
leiated  concerning  their  origin.  Thus  it  is  said  that  the  sjpirits  of  the 
JCiUes,  4UC  twelve  holy  men  who  foliowed  Maha  Deo  from  Lunka  (after 
the  uaurnation  of  the  tjrraht  Rawen),  to  Himila,  inhabit  this  rock,  and 
contimwly  wofship  hinu    But  why  this  operation  should  produce 
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m^pmfie>  bmhcd,  while  tfae-raBdit^Mid  pnyen^OBd  memntd  hii  iin  ; 
.jnd  hmJiaoI  Imbeds  w«s  fmjred  over*  and  MdMBilted  to  be  flaeiliBd 
Jby  iheiacraAcMid^  theliotapffM^inth^ 

t4f  ooune  was  ebl^pBd  to  amke^ny  prceent  4o  the  pment  liar  Jmmmittgf. 

**  1  oonqpiicd  with  the-gMtemof  appiotMifaiagthe  ipot  wdihheee  mL 

13be  whole  ofthepeoplehadpot^iff  their  jliees  Along  way  hd^    We 

^iooked  areuad  in  vein  €ar  a  situation  whene  to  pata  the  night  onAer 

cover ;  andf  aa.  the  weather  waatoo  cold  to  keiq>  the  peanleeKpotedte 

U9  with  theionineBt  aj^pearanee  of  naa,  I  ngneied,  thoo^  umuBm^, 

Several  rery  mterestiag^  geological  observations  on  the  HI* 
mala  mountains  terminate  the  account  of  Jumnotree^  for  whicli 
we  have  not  room ;  we  shall*  therefore,  extract  only  a  £dwpash 
aages,  descriptive  of  the  author's  jonniey  to  (jangotree  or  Uumr 
[Otree,  near  the  aousoe  of  the  Bhi^^iruttee  (the  prindf>al  foirnit  of 
Ganges),  in  the  oei^ape  of  the  laa^e  of  tae  Himala  aadwa* 
UkiM,  ca&ed  Rodroo  HimiB  In  aaefiwing  to  tina  otaipeMtois 
lie^fat^  Mr.  Faaer  moA  his  pasty  experienocd  that  difficidty  af 
bfottlhmg  wfaidh  is  fek  <m  tenoiiiiig  «b  eievalao|]i>beyoBddie<re- 
'gioB  of  ▼egettttion.  The  natiTes  who  attended  him,  notwitlk* 
vtttnding'tmt  circumstance^  attributed  it  to  die  seiSn  or  poison. 
in  the  an^arising  fromliie  perfume  of  flowers* 

**  I  had  no  idea  that  height  of.  aituation  ^ooidd  hawe  ao^  aaveaely  «f- 

.Saoted  the  strength  and  cheat,  and  yet  jt»ntthaae  beoBJUs^ane^>lwr 

.oevereaawaatheaacent,}andhadaa;the  mad  aaia,  ve^kad  sMfe  wilh 

&]ly  aa  had  days'  jonrncys  heftce;  and  thongh  tibe  ywiiU  naarrtod 

that  the  air  wnapoiMoed  by  the  scent  of  flowefPy  aaid  tnani^  those 

'^ioUy  was  apeolusion  of  them  Ihfough  the  whofeof  theibtt pOBfeof 

Shenoarcb,  yet  the  prtncifri  paitof  then  hadnoaaasfi,  aor  «ooU;:I 

verc^vo  ai^  thing  in  the  air  except  «<  cald  nnd  s«niftwfcnt>iaw  wIbA. 

liesides  whidi»  the  chief  dbtresawasegqaerionond  aAerwre  aaactodjlfae 

lofty  gorge  of  Bamsooroo,  which  was  beyond  the  legiaor  of  <vegetatiott» 

.iflad  oonaafqenriy  codd  not  he  easity  flftcted  by  the  perfinne^f  ^w- 

.nnu    iUker reaching  that  place  no  one  was  proof  ngainatrthiaiiiflu 

^2t  mas  lodkroiis  to  see  those  who  had  laiifhed«t;ottieia^  j^eMing, 

teias6ilndey«ndolheratoaBdbness»  yeteendenrongingito  CTweenl  ii 

ahetmst.    I  believe  J  Aeld  ont  loayr  :than  any  one;  yetafitas  pi 

*  Ais  gorge  every  inr  peoes  o£  ascent  aecncdaninanparableUMMtr, 

oiian  inipasK^g  Along  the  aaostlovel  pb^BS^-ny  hnwtawabled  nntr 

.iBM^  and  at  times  even  sickness  at  stomaoh  was  expoKieaced.     !Dhe 

afDrotoma  itprodnced  wete  various^  san»  wece  aifeoted  with  vaokMt 

Mheadaehe  ;4iaiers  had  soverepsanainthrchest^wSh  oppnMaion ;  xilfaeis 

nsidaess  at.  the  stomach  and  vomiting ;  many  mese  aavercisne  wiifch  hoa-' 

^vdness, nnd fdl asloep.eiieii'<while walking^aarag.    Bnt^ihnfepionodlte 

-jNA>that4iilthJa  wasdie  leftotof  «nir  gnatr  ^e«ntien,/wnn^  :lhatiaa^«e 

iani!aad-iingnitnario»,anMlaBBdbed:thefegiim^'fngtOa^ 

-laMihasc  wolanr  i|Bi|i<MBai  and  pnna  gMiialty  Imswiid^aiad 
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«iidtb«uit»ntfioni^  «bk«S«3r»  pnMwd  «ogt  ■aihfiiefcwfly  that  li  »»iJd 
l»a^yery  ardimi»4«dtortakiog^if  not  >n  imfBraaticrfrfe  one^toauMii^ 
even  iietn%tii  the  tf^<tf  these  Icftieit  hilk.  We  could  JiotiNive<been 
within  sereral  thotuaad  feet  of  even  diose  peahg  of  snow  which  were 
Idltrrtly  mmtias.''    <( P.  4%%\ 

^  The  TegetaMe  pnidtictions  ofthis  dav'smarch  are  rery  variouK,  an^d 
nia^r  of  them  new^  and  difiering  from  those  formerly  met  with.  Tw6 
lowers  pardcolarhj^  attracted  attention.  One  waff  called  goo-gool,  and 
grew  8oiBe#fai^  Ifte  die  commott  Hat  thistle,  with  leaves  radiating  fhmk 
a  centre  Kke  a  son,  in  which  centre  grew  a  flower,  on  a  level  with  the 
iht  leaves,  and  mach  resembling  the  blossom  of  a  pine-apple.  Thla 
pbnt  IB  held  in  much  religious  veneration.  "Hie  other  was  a  veiy  en* 
rioBS  onei:  a  stalk  covered  with  large  and  long  leaves,  somewhat  Hke 
thfise  of  a  primrose,  ended  m  a  cup  like  that  m  a  tuKp,  but  w^iich  im* 
peaied  merely  the  oontinuation  of  these  leaves  closing,  and  forming  the 
petah  of  a  very  noble  flower,  in  the  centre  of  winch  the  stamina  and 
fkdl  were  seen.  The  leaves  which  compose  this  flower  have  a  greeh 
tinge  at  theirinsertion  lilce  diose  on  the  stalk;  but  the  middle  and  hi^er 
parts  are  blac^  and  y^6w^  as  is  the  centre  of  the  cup,  bat  mone  vivid. 
It  is  called  by  the  hill  people  hirmah  counla^  because*  as  the  guide  in- 
formed us,  it  was  fike  the  rajah  among  the  other  flowers ;  the  *  sequi- 
tur,'  oi  which  I  in  vain  searched  for,  particularly  as  I  could  get  no 
translation  of  the  component  parts  or  this  name.  It  has  since  been 
suggested  to  me  that  the  name  is  brmah  coutda^  the  latter  part  of  whicji 
(cotf^)  means  the  flower  ofthe  lotus  plant,  ^om  which  Brimafa  was 
jattduced  at  the  commencement  of  the  creation,  according  to  Hindoo 
mythology,  and  therefore  of  course  a  flower  held  in  high  esteem,  which 
caosed  its  being  lik^ed  to  a  rajah  among  the  flowers. 

'^  Various,  nch,  and  lovely  were  the  myriads  of  large  and  smaller 
Hossoms  whicAi  decked  these  wild  scenes,  and  f  much  regret  my  ina» 
bifity  to  ^ve  their  names  and  botanical  descriptions.  Many  varieties 
of  the  primrose  and  polyanthus,  many  orchides,and  others  resembling 
ottf  cominon  meadow'flowers,  grew  in  profusion.  The  only  other  plants 
however,  tl^ift  1  shall  notice,  is  one  which  was  found  on  the  very  ex- 
treme  ver^ps  of  vegetation  alone:  like  the  goo-gool  it  was  low,  but  not 
i)ttite  flat,  perhaps  ahtfot  four  inches  high,  somewhat  resembling' a  this^ 
tie  just  blossoming;  but  the  leaves  did  not  lie  oh  the  ground;  the^ 
dkroodod  the  hlOsaom,  which  was  envetoped  iBa.iMek«a«eriaf  like 
Ike  web  of^a  epidei;^  ^idi,  ^aagMl  wilh  jkw^iittd  JtaMSt^siegiilfir  a|N> 
pearance.  The  root  was  niaiJ,hatiSnii^'&ced  in  the  ground:  itdniP> 
slayed  no  ooloiar  but  a  iMPOwaisk  green.  I  could  oot  obtain  any  naoae 
un  this  very  curious  ^mountam  j^oductien.  It  seems  to  delr^^ht  onljr  Ja 
the  -close  vicinity  to  the  snow.  JDortng  this  day's  march  no  bving  thing 
was  seen  except  the  monSs,  whidi  i&cked  together,  ai^  which  I  sus^* 
pected  to  he  dt  a  species  somewhat  dififerent  from  that  ^ich  is  met 
^ridi  lower  down«  They  sat  on  dse  gray  stones  l&e  ntarmigans  on  the 
loftiest  Mfti  atiiomei  mid  m  theiiiort  bt^omn  nwsrand  grass  Joebed  €%*» 
aotly  lifee  grouse.  I^hot  oriy  oneyoongM^oe^whitii  was^a  little  iupgeiv 
faMpreois%'^lie«ya«>g'i»Miifoii4  4nr.bhMlcgaiDe,  littt^oaldiitft^stta^ 
ceed  in  killing  any  of  the  older  birds."     (P.  450, 451.) 


m         Rrasen^s  Tour  through  the  Himdid 

'^  The  scenery  of  the  upper  parts  of  the  Himall  range,  which  is 
noticed  in  the  first  of  tne  preceding  paragraphs,  is  afterwards 
described  ih  a  hiehly  interesting  manner,  which  does  not  admit 
of  abridgment,    its  general  outline  is  thus  pourtrayed : 

**  It  is  not  easy  to  describe  the  change. of  scene  effiscled  by  this 
change  of  situation :  not  only  is  luxuriant  foliage  more  rare,  all  rich 
and  lively  greens  giving  way  to  the  dark  brown  of  the  fir,  which  spots 
th^  face  of  the  rock,  but  even  that  rock  is  evidently  more  continualiT 
acted  on  by  the  severity  of  the  storms.  Instead  of  being  covered  with 
rich  and  varied  hues,  the  eftect  of  lichens  and  the  smaller  herbage,  that 
usually  clothe  and  variegate  even  a  precipice,  the  rocks  here  are  white^ 
j^y,  red,  or  brown,  the  colour  of  their  fracture,  as  if  a  constant  vio- 
lence was  crumbling  them  to  pieces.  Their  sharp  and  splintered  pin- 
nacles spire  up  above  the  general  mass :  their  middle  region  and  feet 
are  scantily  sprinkled  with  the  sombre  unvarying  fir-tree ;  while  the 
higher  parts,  retiring  from  the  view,  present  little  more  than  brown  rock, 
except  where  a  lofty  mass  of  snow  overtops  them,  and  calls  to  our  re- 
collection how  nearly  and  completely  we  are  surrounded  by  it.  No 
creen  smiling  valleys  yield  their  waters  to  the  river:  the  white  and 
S>ul  torrents  which  swell  its  stream  pour  their  troubled  tribute  through 
chasms  cleft  in  the  solid  rock,  or  are  seen  tumbling  down  its  face,  from 
the  snow  that  gives  them  birth.   ■ 

*^  The  whole  scene  casts  a  damp  on  the  mind :  an  indefinite  idea  of 
desert  solitude  and  helplesssness  steals  over  it :  we  are,  as  it  were,  shut 
out  from  the  world,  and  feel  oui  nothingness.  Like  the  scenes  they 
are  placed  among,  the  inhabitants  of  this  village  are  wild  in  their  ap- 
pearance, and  uncouth  in  their  manners ;  but  there  is  no  essential  dif- 
ference between  them  and  those  with  whom  we  have  heretofore  met. 
I  met,  indeed,  with  one  or  two  who  were  peculiarly  intelligent ;  but 
their  language  forms  a  considerable  obstacle  to  taking  advantage  of 
their  acuteness :  it  was  still  Hindoostannee,  but  so  disguised  by  accent 
and  dialect,  and  altered  by  new  terminations  and  expletives,  that  it  was 
difficult  to  understand  the  simplest  sentences  without  an  interpreter,  or 
frequent  repetitions.  The  Pundit  was  not  only  an  intelligent  man,  but 
gave  his  information  in  the  most  intelligible  language.  Their  dress  is 
the  same  as  that  of  the  peasantry  at  Cursalee,  b&ck  and  gray  blankets 
of  coarse  wool.*'    (P.  458.) 

The  author's  account  of  his  visit  to  Gungotree,  one  of  the 
reputed  sacred  sources  of  the  Oanges,  is  very  interesting;  and 
the  more  so,  as  it  has  not  been  before  described  or  visited  by 
any  European.  He  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  penetrate 
to  the  actual  source  of  the  Ganges;  but  want  of  time  compelled 
him  to  relinquish  his  design.  From  the  information  given  him 
by  a  Pundit,  he  concludes  that  it  is  not  more  than  five  miles' 
horizontal  distance  from  the  temple,  in  a  south-east  direction, 
nearly  85^^  and  that,  beyond  this  place,  it  is  in  all  probability 
chteny  supplied  by  the  melting  of  the  great  bosom  of  snow 
which  tenmnates  the  valley,  and  which  lies  between  the  peaks 
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of  the  gigantic  Roodkoo  Himsls.  But  though  our  enteroritiiig 
author  cotild  not  penetrate  to  the  real  source  of  the  (£einge6» 
he  endeavoured  to  collecti  and  has  happily  succeeded  in  collect- 
ings the  legendary  history  of  this  fai^famed  spot,  for  whidi  we 
mast  refer  our  readers  to  his  volume,  as  also  for  his  obstt'va-* 
taons  on  the  geological  structure  and  height  of  the  Himala 
mountains.  We  shall  only  add,  that,  after  retracing  his'way 
over  the  perilous  and  fearful  road  above  described,  he  safely 
reached  Serampore  (or  Sabarunpore,  as  he  spells  it)  on  the  night 
of  the  30th  of  July,  1816. 

Mr.  Eraser's  volume  is  furnished  with  an  excellent  map^  and 
with  an  Appendix  containing  much  curious  political  and  static 
tical  information.  The  **  Views  in  the  HimiU  Mountains"  are 
twenty  in  number,  and  represent  the  most  striking  scenes  that 
occurred  in  the  author's  route,  beautifully  engraved  and  co» 
loured  to  imitate  the  original  drawings.  Ine  \^ws  of  Jumho- 
tree  and  Gungotree,  above  described^  are  singularly  grand  and 
awful.  Alto^eth^,  we  regard  Mr.  Eraser's  work  as  a  valuable 
accession  to  we  chorography  of  India,  and  highly  creditable  to 
himself  as  an  acute  and  diligent  observer  of  nature  in  her  wildest 
and  sublimest  forms.  > 


ses* 


Art.  YI. — Hone  HomiletictB ;  w  Discourses  (in  the  Farm  of 
Skekions)  upon  the  whole  Scr%f>tures.  By  the  Rev.  C.  SimeOn, 
M.A.,  Fellow  of  King's  College,  Cambridge.  11  vols.  8vo. 
Cadell  and  Davies,  London,  18zO. 

There  are  no  subjects  of  deeper  interest  than  those  which 
relate  to  the  character  and  influence  of  the  national  clergy. 
Nor  is  the  mode  in  which  they  conduct  their  public  instructions 
the  least  impprtant  part  of  such  a  question.  The  preservation 
or  revival  of  pure  religion  among  the  great  mass  of  our  peo- 
ple depends  far  more  than  is  commonly  thought  on  the  doc* 
trines  inculcated  by  them  on  each  recurring  Sunday.  In  the 
numerous  cases  where  the  pious,  clergyman,  studying  with 
becoming  diligence  the  sacred  Scriptures,  endeavours,  botii 
in  public  and  private,  to  teach  and  admonish  his  parishioners 
in  a  simple  weighty  and  affectionate  manner,  the  benefits  of 
which  he  is  the  author  or  instrument  are  incalculable.  Men  are 
gradually  taught  the  way  of  pardon  and  grace :  they  are  trained 
m  habits  of  devotion ;  they  are  made  familiar  with  their  duties ; 
the  principle  of  conscience  is  awakened ;  the  springs  of  domestic 
happiness  are  replenished;  suboKdinatiQn,  civil  and  domestic^ 


ivoid^  pea«e  and  laoiwwot-:  ate  ^ittaed  avmiid>  «Mi  the  fbraiB 
ani  aorviieeft'  of  4lie  luitiaBfti  dbweh  aift  e&deftred  to  tlie  feepiofc 
f  31ia  bfettMDtfs  ^dneb  rumff  fWHa  tiiir  froillid  ttodt  t» 
tks  aeighbouiSood  and  the  commmktf  aie  ohftotui.  The^ 
jMOlection  they  ftenieh  agaioBl  the  iuroede  of  daftiofiilieiiii^ 
pnneipks  IB  felkiott^  or  politics  need  not  be  named.  ErefT 
readaa:^  on  the:  ifighteet  conuderatlM^  miiet  aliow  thai  real/ 
iiliwiiiifciiil.  iiid  p&aetieal  CkctBtia&Ety  io  the  oa^  shield  tag»a9^ 
the  heart  of  man  in  this  world  of  trials  and  eepeeia%  in  the 


iiaig^  iriH—^we  i—igiiw^  be  ^tSmpiMA.    It  imm  mmmi  ^Mtcntk 
taakte  dietetotheeowrae  awi  ehamoler  of  their  aal»al4BatraD< 
tioaa  ittthe^pieanat  Bay*    Th««daai^erofiiid«dgiii|^i]ia.8pmfttf ^ 
onliGism  on  ptoue  taboura;  imd  the  kapeartaiMserof  ^aaewe&ig  tile 
mkMBtsn^  rdigion  with  a^ecmserrati^e  reepev^  eoDoartoiaiaiie 
the  attempt  haaanloas* '  At  the  same  time^'it taraatrlbe  aidmitt^ 
that>ft  hk  considevatiott  of  the  facts  of  the  case  m  quite  imiie^ 
pnwflaWrirr  thrr  illiiffTTitinTtenf airp  qntintinft   WedenoS;4heyefeie^ 
scruple  to  avow  our  persuasion,  tlutt  there  has  been  a  lomcntabte' 
departure  from  the  sound  scriptural  doctrine  of  our  reformers  on 
the  part  of  many  of  ouk  bishops. aiftd«leK|^;  and  that  the  pros- 
perity of  our  church  is  intimately  connected  with  the  progftss  of 
that  revival  of  religion  which,  through  the  mercy  of  God,  is  now 
^Q|^<H».  .Ailihecaaaes.o£d«Beiitttiuledlmveiiotooiitri^ 
sp  miwh  to  Aft  wwskkeaing.of -dM*  buhnoks  <if  th»  Ohm^  of 
Igngbji^  as  those  eaMkss^tane^and  anwnmd  disteii«ie&  whtdi, 
departing  from  the  spirit  of  the  mfosHKd'doetnneSy  h«fe  iiei- 
ther  received  the  blessing  of  God,  nor  the  favour  of  maxu 
Bkfanes  httie too  often  lumsped  the  place'  of  4be  goepet^«tifelees 
dwyMsitioMH  hagre  baen  siAsiitifted  ibr  w«r»  and  aAbcttonaHe' 
adyiau»i«*-4he.pnNnMea  uid  p»eedp«s  of  Abs  Bible  hatpe  beeai 
obsiLMPgri  iwd  confouadodi'  'thehw^of  God  has  been  enervoied^ 
aadrlheaal^atia&of  giaaa  afanoat  fi9agotten--4wyiat  d^hnitmia 
aytijBmt  ientbasMam^  and  ovesHitatements  oat  watSers  of  ehfard^' 
diaoipKnC;  have  only  aggawttttedA^gviistheywefS  eaipioyedte 
r«BMdj&  AttfaiBinaiMirtweverthpbdfoveAftt^iftfroperiti^ 
thetpiue. tenets  of  chnatiaiii^shfldtaMpim  theheavt  aa^ 
thetongae^sf  die  mittaslmsa  of  religioa»  will  ottr  imtioiMLl  eh^ur^h 
be  peeieeted,  and   At   aaitioiial   safely  uUmately  seevred^ 
Thas  wifl  nmnsh  the  root  of  pabKc  morals.    FK>m  this»  as 
fiBMi  a.moainlainrspaag^  n&emwmdt  «nd'  tife  wiB  ftow.  Whilsi^  > 
of»  the  ether  iiaiid,  we  cannot  but  think  that»  in  proportion  as  a 
secaHdBr.spsit»  the  kyve  of  ease,  the  temper  of  the  wofld,  tho 
ambitioa  of  poefimaeot,  indolenee  in  t^iritital  duties,  coidoMs 


•  •  ■ 

aUd'distaiiEoe  tawafdft tte #Dek BKallprevail, w3I die  dlmgetB  of 
our  establishment  be  increas^. 

ft  isj  t^esefovi^  i9Utk  siwb  mtmmt  iimM>  w«  tdw.  w  any 
pasf<»nHB6e'<«i4»icb  ttpMaw^  to>  prosiete  mi  pieliy' 

amoxigst  tlie  dergy,  and  thaa  te  uphold  and'  ailvaiiee  out  i»*- 
tional  pfoaperitj'.     We  cannot^  indeed,  in  a  journal  wliidli.' 
stnreff  to  present  a  yievr  of  the  vast  circle  of  litetatare,  de* 
vdte  frequently  an  express  article  to  a  theological  work;  but 
when  eleven  thick  ana  closely-printed  voluineft'^the.laJk>ttr.sJU* 
mosst  of  a  Ule«»*aj;e  iswed  from  the  press«  we  Aeem  tobe-undmr. 
some  sort  of  obligation  to  bestow  upon  theinaaextwidad  nJ^Jae^ti 
more  especially  when»  as  in  th^ciwe  befefe>  ui^  th«oi^  eaDslfituAe' 
1^  p»t  of  B^  muBK  of  voluMs  v^idi,  alto^Btkai;  &nit  die 
Itt^ni^raMt  mo8t'ip|iavtaMt'  aoceaaioii  to  our  atook  of  pulpit 
dsvndt^ iianrt^ hasv'f Of  ai *h»g>spaae of  time^  hieeii^ praMuted^tc^* 

toe*  AtltlBu  "pJllfnSC*' 

ft  was^  we  be%ve,  -i  n  the  year  1796  tifaat  otn*  author  ptdflished 
his  first  volume^  contakdng  die  celebrated  ennry  miliie  compo- 
sition of  a  sermon  by  Claude,  and  an  hundwwfc  j/bmrnrntBevmLoaB 
of  his  own.  In  16&1  and  1802  fowr'noie  vulttmes'i^esfed,  eon- 
siBtix^  ofSIO  additional  platt$»  or  skeletons  of  sermons.    Thesa 
^urnwi  havkig  been  well  setsmed^ .  the  .antfaior  haa  naw  eom^ 
.  ploted  hH^^srigB  in  the  eiei»»i  volwies  wfaiek  «^^^ 
which  contain  a  series  of  discourse^^^some  more  briefly,  and. 
otfaiffa,m<»a  fully  developad,  ondi^  diisfpaasagasaf  the.Hol»< 
Seripluiw^  b^giaaffiBg^  wi^h  the  book  of  <^^        aad  proceed'" 
iilg:  m  ^be  ovdef  of  our  English  Bible,  dkrough  Ihe  entire  sacred 
<3UiMu  .The  nufldber  of  sonn0n&.i«^  iii^th«wbole^  about  1800^ 
of wbiehttorediaB laO&aregivea uidsa^prosentpsbKealMMa^  Of^ 
the  form'  of  these  discourses,  it  may  be  necessary  to  give  our 
readers  a  specimen  before  we  enter  on  the  consideration  of  dieir 
merits.    It  is  that  of  an  abridged  sermon  ;^  the  introduction, 
<jyef  heads,;  and  tianfilitiona  being  printed  in  a  larger  type,,  sa 
attimtaoU^  to  ^catckthe  leyo^  am  pi««ont'the.eadeF4if  AuaontiBei 
^fiscowse';  whilst  the  mlbofduuite  dioughts^  vribeh  doveiotiedie' 
leading  ones^under  each  h^ad,  are  printed  in  aamaQer  characN^ 
tttr; .  We^^v^  as  an  oaBtts^e,  itio  socoad-disiaaosise^in  tiMt^pra**- 
Mrfit  Woik^  on  the*  appotntment-  of  th&'Solyhath',  whseb  w^  rathoir 
flfdect  because  it  atatea  weU  a  most  important  topic  of  duty, 
mMr^jala%  %o»sm^  negketed^  and  the  faiea^fOf  whieb  goo% 
in  €VEt  jvui^^BOsaU  ^  loosen  tbe  rery  feondo^oiia  of  the^  nronda 
of.  this  Goni^ty. 

<^ AFranvniairv  orTM' nftBaaTii. 

^*  Geo.  ii«  ^9  3.     On  ike  seventh  dag^  God  ended  his  worl  tohich  he  had 

madez  and  he  retted "t^n  the  seventh ehg-^rtm  ii^  his  toerk  vihidi  he 

'  Jmd  fMtie.    And^^ed  Heesed  the  sevendi  dag^  and  mmeiifiet^it^s  i»^ 
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ctttae  thai  in  it  ke  had  rested.  Jrom  aU  his  toorkf  U)hich  Gad  created 
and  made. 

"  Though  we  know  no  reason  oh  God't  part  why  he  should  pro- 
teed  in  the, work  of  creation  by  slow  and  gradual  advancement,  in- 
stead of  perfecting  the  whole  at  once ;  yet  we  may  conceive  a  reason 
on  the  part  of  man,  who  is  enabled  thereby  to  take  a  more,  minute 
and  deliberate  survey  of  all  its  parts,  and  from  every  fresh  discbverj 
of  the  creation  to  derive  fresh  themes  of  praise  to  the  Creator.  This 
idea  seems  to  be  countenanced  by  the  institution  of  a  Sabbath  imme-^ 
lately  after  the  completion  of  the  sixth  day's  work.  At  all  events, 
this  is  the  improvement  which  it  becomes  us  to  make  of  the  Sabbath : 
in  speaking  m  which  we  shall  shew, 
**•  I.  The  reason  of  its  appointment— 

'*  God,  after  finishing  his  work,  *  rested,  and  was  r^reshed.'  Wfae* 
tfcer  this  expression  be  merely  a  figure  tfkea  firom  what  is  experienced 
fay  qs  after  any  laborious  and  successful  exertion,  or  whether  it  inti- 
mate the  complacency  which  God  felt,  as  it  were,  on  a  review  of  his 
works,  we  cannot  absolutely  determine.  But  his  sanctifyioff  of  the 
seventh  day  in  consequence  of  that  rest,  shews,  that  he  consulted, 

**  1.  His  own  glory— 

"  [As  'God made  aU  Uimgs&r  bupself/  so  he  instituted  tbe  Sebbatb  lo  order 
that  hss  rational  creatures  mi^bt  ^ave  stated  opportunities  of  pacing  him  their 
tribute  of  prayer  and  praise,  if  no  period  hatd  been  fixed  hj  him  for  the  solemnities 
of  public  worship,  it  would  have  been  imposable  to  bring  mankind  to  an  agreeasent 
respecting  the  time  when  they  should  render  unto  him  Aeir .  united  homsge.  The  j 
would  all  acknowledge  the  propriety  of  serving  him  in  concert ;  but  each  would  m 
ready  to  consult  his  own  convenience ;  a  difference  of  sentiment  also  would  obtidn 
respecting  the  portion  of  time  that  should  be  allotted  to  his  service  :  and  thus  there ' 
woilild  never  be  one  hour  when  all  should  join  together  in  celebrating  their  Creator's 
praise*  .  But  bv  an  authoritative  separation  of  tbe  seventh  day,  God  has  secured,  that 
the  whole  creation  shall  acknowledge  him,  and  that  His  goodness  shall  be  had  in  ever- 
IsAting  maembrance.  In  this  view.  Odd  himself,  speaking  of  the  Sabbath  wftIcA-  A« 
htdma^ltMtA  at  the  ermtwn,  and  tlie  observance  of  whith  he  was,  with  some  additional 
reasons,  enforcing  on  the  Jews«  calls  it  '  a  sign  between  him  and  them,  that  they  might 
know  tiint  be  is  tbe  Lord. "] 

**  2.  His  p^ofJe^s  good-— 

' "  [Though  men  might  have  worshipped  God  in  secret,  yet  the  appointment  of  a 
certain  day  to  be  entirely  devoted  to  His  service,  had  a  tendency  to  sptritualtce  their 
minds,  and  to  make  every  one  in  some  respect  useful  in  lurth^ting  the  wdfitfe  of  the. 
whole  community.  Sympathy  is  a  poweiAU  principle  in  tbe  human  breast:  and  thn 
si^ht  of  others  devoutly  occupied  in  holy  exercises,  is  calculated  to  quicken  the  drowsy 
soul.  The  very  circumstance  of  multitudes  meeting  together  with  ndsed  expectations 
and  iieaveniy  affections,  must  operate  like  an  assemblage  of  burning  coals,  all  of 
which  aie  instrumentad  to  tbe  kindling  of  others,  while  they  receive  in  themselves  fresh 
ardour  from  the  contact 

'  **  A  further  benefit  from  the  appointment  of  the  Sabbath  is,  that  the  attention  of 
all  must  necessarily  be  directed  to  the  eternal  Sabbath,  which  nwaits  them  at  the 
expiration  of  their  appointed  week  of  labour*  ,  £ach  revolving  Sabbath,  freed  from 
the  distracticms  of  worldly  care,  and  attended,  not  merely  with  bodily  rest,  but  with  a 
rest  of  the  soul  in  God,  must  be  to  them  an  earnest  and  foretaste,  of  heaven  itself. 
Well  therefore  does  Nehemiidi  number  the  Sabbath  among  the  riehest  benefits  which 
God  had  conferred  upon  his  chosen  people.]'* 

.  **  But  as  some  have  thought  the  Sabbath  to  be  a  mere  Jewish  insti* 
tution,  which,  like  the  rest  of  the  ceremonial  law,  is  abrogated  and 
annulled,  we  shall  proceed  to  shew. 


M\mtf»  Hmt  Htmiiitt^.  .  Jl» 
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^  T^iat^Amt  mtat  •emetSiing  ceremotM  in  the  Jewish  Sn^bitthf  ire 
teaiBy  sdknowledge :  but  there  waf  lomdihing  moral  also ;  and  ther^ 
ftse,  aft  to  the  moral  pari  of  itt  it  must,  of  necessity^  be  of  perj^etiisl 
ioUigatiw*    To  rem9V9«U  do^bt  qw  tbis  important  subject,  eoastdai^ 

"  J.  The  time  of  its  inatitutioD— 

/«'  XSanwbwre»luM»g^t  thu  tfis  neatioii  wbicli It  «jide «C th*  Stblifklh  ia  the  wtflit 
bofiMB  iia»  was  ntt^Ay  hy  anticipataMi ;  and  HMt  the  app^MMoif  at  Mver  look  plsoaliU 
4iie  dajs  of  Moaet.  Bat  iX  thia  w^em  the  caM.  horn  ^ane  jtfoMt  to  apccify  the  (Bir-> 
cawataarc  «f  God'a  xeftatg  oa  the aeYenth  4ay  as  the  jeasoo  of  that  apfMiatment? 
It  arouki  haxe  been  a  good  ceason  Hot  our  iicst  pawoiu  and  their  jmaiediate  deseeadaats 
to  liallow  the  seveBth  day ;  but  it  coald  be  no  leaMNiat  aU  to  these  who  Imd  aiaaist 
Ava^aad-^wieaiky  haMbPod  yean  after  the  •real',  aoveespeciaUy  whaa  po  obviaus  and 
cogent  a  reason  as  their  deliverance  out  of  Egypt  was  assigned  at  the  very  saaw  taia* 
But  if  the  coniinaQd  given  to  the  Jews  was  a  repetition  of  the  injunction  |pven  to  ^^^l*™* 
"tea  4heie  isaa  obtiotis  propriety  in  assigning  the  reason  that  was  obfigatoiy  igpon  i^l» 
as  well  as  that  which  formed  an  additional  obligation  on  the  Jewish  nation  hi  par* 
Ocular. 

"  Besidei^  there  are  trices  of  a  Sabbath  from  the  bciginning  of  the  world.  For,  if 
BO  Sabbath  had  ever  been  given,  whence  came  the  practice  of  measuring  time  J^y 
weeks?  yet  that  custom  obtained  both  in  the  patriarchal  and  antediluvian  ages: 
•and  tbif^bve,  auMe  k  actiofds  lo  enetljr  witii  what  was  afterwards  instituted  h^ 
durine  a«lhan^»  we  nmy  v«U  infer  its  original  appomtiBent  by  God  bnnseML  And  -if 
its.obJigatMn  saajated  so  many  age*  befere  the  ceremoBial  law  was  gben,  then  maitrit 
«aatini«e  to  exist  a^ter  that  law  is  abolished.]" 

^  2.  The  manner  of  its  re-establishment— 

**  |[Notiritbstandhi|(  the  kmg  continuance  of  the  Jews  in  i4sypt,  the  lemeinbranca 
of  the.SaUbath  was.  not  effaced ;  for  Ifoses^  b^<«r9  tkt  gi»i»g  efum  Uhb,  speakp  of  tha 
Sai>|M)dia8  an  institution  known  and  received  among  them.  And,  mtiumi  any  aqnnfta 
OnetfM^  they  gathered  on  the  sixth  day  a  double  portion  of  manna  to  serve  them  on 
the  Sabbath  ;  which  they  would  not  have  done,  if  they  had  not  thought  the  observaaca 
of  tlie  Sabbath  to  be  of  the  first  importance.  '^ 

"  Nevertheless,  for  the  more  eaectnai  maintenance  of  its  antbority,  God  judged  it 
necessary  to  publish  it  to  them  again,  both  upon  the  origimil  grounds,  and  on  other 
spedal  grounds  peculiar  to  that  .people.  And  how  did  ho  ^b£h  it  ?  Did  he  deliver 
it  to  Moses  in  the  same  manner  as  he  did  the  cgrgmowinf  jnia?  No:,  he  wrote  it  wilh 
,huowniingeria  Ubles  of. stone,  nad  embodiad  ijt  wiA  the  nvmilaw.  Swtiy  thia 
affords  a  rery  strong  presumption  tiiat  God  faiiwsetf  goasiderad  .ita(dttties,  not  as  saia- 
aumial,  lunited,  and  transient,  but  as  flsonl,  universal,  and  pernanent.]'* 

**  3.  The  confirmation  of  it  by  the  prophets^*^ 

"  [That  its  obligations  should  be  sanctioned  by  me  .prophets,  we  might  well  expect ; 
because  they  lived  under  ihe  audiority  of  the  Jewish  law.  "Xhe  mere  circumstance^ 
tiierefore,  oi  their  insisting  on  the  observation  of'the  Sabbath  would  prove  nothing. 
Bdt  thdr^peakirig  of  the  Sabbath,  as  to  be  observed  under  the  Christian  dispensation* 
very  strongly  corroborates  the  perpetuity  of  its  obligations.  Now  the  prophet  Isaiak 
does  speak  of  the  Sabbath  in  sueb  n  confieiion»'&at  we  ^cannot  doubt  of  its  infer- 
ring to  the  times  of  the  Gospel :  and  he  represents  the  <  keeping  of  the  Sabbath '  as  no 
less  necessaiT  to  our  happiness,  than  <  the  laying  hold  or  Christ's  righteousness  and 
salvation.^  Y^e  can  scarcely  think  that  the  prophet  would  have  so  strongly  markpd 
the  eentinuainoe  of  the  Sabbath,  if  its  obligations  were  to  cease  with  the  ceremonial 

<'  4*  The  observation  of  it  by  the  Apo8tle»-*- 

"  [The  {precise  day  cm  which  the  Jews  kept  Uiev  Sabbatii  was  indeed  changed; 

•  and  the  first  day  of  tiie  week  was  substituted  for  the  seventiu    This  was  done  in  ordnr 

toeonineBMiate  the  resuifcction  of  our  blessed  Lord ;  an  event,'  tiie  most  interesting 

that  ever-occuned  from  the  foundation  of  the  worid ;  an  event  which  proved,  beyond 

aU4eubt,  the  Messiahship  of  Jesos,  and  has  served  froas  that  time  as  the  ttNnet^^lann 
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of  all  our  hopes.  When  Israel  was  hroa|^t  oat  of  Egypt,  Ciod»  in  order  to  comme- 
,  iBorate  that  de^terfincej  pllanged  the  coramenecmento/  tfaeyear  from  the  AataAm  to 

toe  Spring:  c^n  we  wonder  then*  that,  in  remerahrance  of  an  infinitely  greats de^- 
".  verancc,  he  shoald  alter  the  day.  on  which  the  Sabbath  had  been  observed  ^  It  was 
'Hi  the  appropriation  of  a  seventh  part  of  our  time  to  God,  that  the  morality  of  the 

3*hbath  conidsted  f  and  that  is  preserved  under  tlie  Chrisdan,  as  muclr  as  under  the 

Jewuh  economy. 

"  This  chance  was  sanctioned  by  our  blessed  Lord,  who  npeattdly  tdeeUd  that  day 
'  for- the  more  piiblic  exhibition  of  himself  to  his  disciples ;  and  on  that  day  sent  jdows 

the  Holy  Ghost  npon  them ;  in  order  ttiat  the  application,  as  well  as  the  completieu  of 

hb  redemption,  might  give  a  further  sanctity  to  the  new-appointed  day. 

**  From  that  time  the  first  day  of  the  week  was  invariably  observed  for  the  pubBc 

aervices  of  the  church  ;  and/  to  stamp  peculiar  honour  upon  it,  it  was  distinguished  by 

tiiat  endearing  name,  '  The  Lord's  day.' 
-  ^'  Who  that  weighs  all  these  arguments,  can  doubt  the  continned  obligation  of  the 

Sabbath?]" 

**  For  the  regulation  of  our  conduct  on  the  Sabbath,  we  should 
.  inquire  into, 
"*  in.  The  nature  of  its  requirements— 

'*  The  same  kind  of  strictness  is  not  required  of  us  as  was  enjoined 
under  ^he  law —  .  . 

*'  [Wc  have  before  said,  that  there  was  something  of  a  ceremonial  nature  M-  ftue 
Jewish  Sabbath.    The  Jews  m  tiic  wilderness  were  not  permitted  to  leave  their  iMbita- 

.  .tifMM.on  the  Sabbath-day,  except  to  assemble  for  divine  worship ;  and  the  portion  of 
manna  which  they  gathered  on  the  preceding  day  for  the  consumption  oC  that  day, 
was,  for  the  space  of  forty  years,  kept  fit  for  their  use  upon  the  Sabbath  by  a  co|l#Cmt 
miracle,  on  purpose  that  they  might  have  no  excuse  for  transgressing  the  divte  com- 

'  mand.'  They  were  forbidden  even  to  kindle  a  fire  on  the  Sabbath-day,  or'  jti0  do  any 
apecies  of  servile  work.    But  all  this  rigour  is  not  necessary  now :  it  was  suited  to  the 

*  l>urthen80me  dispensation  of  the  law ;  bat  not  to  the  more  liberal  dispensation  under 

'  ivhich  we  live.  Indeed,  our  blessed  Lord  has  shewn  us  clear!y  that  works  of  necessity, 
or  of  mercy,  may  be  performed  on  that  as  well  as  any  otner  day.  Being  himself 
*  the  Lord  of  the  Sabbath-day,'  he  dispensed  with  those  rites  which  were  merely  tem- 

''  porary,  and  requires  of  us  such  services  only  as  a  spiritual  mind  will  most  delight  in.]** 

*^  Our  sanctification  of  the  Sabbath  iliould  consist  rather  in  mental 
than  in  bodily  exercises-— 

'*  [What  are  the  proper  employments  for  our  minds,  the  prophet  Isaiah  has  plainly 

told  us  :  *  We  should  account  the  Sabbath  a  delight,  the  holy  of  the  Lord,  honomra* 

ble;  and  should  honour  him,  not  doing  our  own  ways,  nor  nndingourown  pleasare» 

nor  speaking  our  own  words.'    We  should  endeavour  to  have  our  thoughts  abstracted 

from  the  world,  and  to  fix  them  witii  intenseness  and  delight  on  heavenly  objects.  .  On 

''  every  day  we  should  present  to  God  our  sacrifices  of  prayer  and  praise :  but  as,  under 

'  the  (aw,  the  accustomed  sacrifices,  both  of  the  moiling  and  evening,  were  doubled 

vpon  the  Sabbath,  so,  under  the  Gospel,  we  should  have  our  minds  doubly  occupied 

'in  the  service  of  our  God.]  " 

**  The  subject  before  us  suggests  ample  matter, 
**  1.  For  reproof— 

*'  [Many,  very  many  there  are,  who  hate  the  duties  of  the  .Sabbath ;  and^  breakiqg; 
tlirough'all  the  restraints  of  conscience,  follow  without  remorse  their  usual  occupations. 
Others,  complying  with  the  established  forms,  cry, '  What  a  weariness  is  it ! '  *  When 
ahall  the  Sabbath  be  over,  that  I  may  prosecute  more  pleasing  or  more  profitable  em-^ 
ployments  ?'  When  thev  come  up  to  the  house  of  God,'  they  find  no  pleasure  in  his 
imetnce,  but  arc  rather,  like  Doeg,  *  detained  before  the  Lord.'  Some,  indeed,  bon- 
iceiving  that  thev  are.doing  somewhat  meritorious,  spend  without  reluctance  the  time 
adiotted  for  public  service ;  but  though  *  they  draw  nigh  to  God  with  their  lips,  thrir 
iMMAaare  far  from  him.'*  It  is  not  such  worshippers  that  God  seeks  or  approves ;  nor 
is  web  Ihe  sanctification  of  the  Sabbath  that  he  requires.    On  the  contrary,  he  is  fai« 
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dignant  itgaiast  all  sacb  profaaMicss  or  hypocrisy ;  and  declares  that  *  soch  persons 
worship  him  in  Tain.' .  Whatever  sttch  penons  may  imagine,  they  indeed  profane  the 
Sabbath.  And  what  the  cojasequence  will  be,  they  may  form  some  judgment,  from 
the  panishmsnt  inflicted  on  the  man  who  gathered  sticks  upon  the  Sabbath-day.  By 
Goa's  express  command,  be  was  stoned  to  death.  If,  then,  so  heavy  a  sentence  was 
executed  upon  him  by  the  direction  of  the  Most  High,  can  we  suppose  that  God  is 
more  indifferent  about  the  conduct  of  his  creatures  now  ?  or  that  he  has  loaded  them 
with  mercies  for  no  other  end  than  to  give  them  a  greater  licence  td  sin  ?  Let  us  well 
consider  this:  for  *  if  they,  who  desfMsed  Moses' kw,  died  without  mercy,  surely  a 
far  sorer  punishment  awaits  vs,'  if»  with  our  additional  obligations,  we  disregard  the 
wonders  of  redeeming  love.]  " 

**  2.  For  encouragement— 

.**  [Not  only  personal^  but  even  aational  judgments  may  be  expected  for  the  viola- 
tion of  the  Sabbatl\.  But,. on.  the  other  hand,  every  blessing  may  be  expected,  both 
by  individuals  and  the  community,  if  the  Sabbath  be  h^itually  and  conscientiuusly 
improved.  Indeed,  it  seems  almost  impossible  that  any  one  who  sets  himself  in  earnest 
to  improve  the  Sablmth-day,  should  ever  perish.  God  would  bless  to  such  an  one  the 
ordinances  of  his  grace ;  and  rather  send  him  instruction  in  some  extraordinary  way, 
than  suffer  him  to  use  the  means  in  vain.  We  can  appeal  to  all  who  have  ever  laboured 
fo  sauctifr  the  Sabbath,  whether  they  have  not  found  their  labour  well  repaid  ? 
Sorely  '  God  has  never  said  to  any,  '  Seek  ye  my  face  in  vain:'  and  the  more 
diligently  we  keep  his  Sabbaths  below,  the  more  shall  we  be  fitted  for  our  eternal 
rest.]"    (P.  21— 27.) 

The  manner  in  which  the  work  is  conducted,  bein^  thus 
exemplified,  we  proceed  to  ^tate  that  the  peculiar  object  of 
the  author,  throughout  his  work,  as  to  the  exposition  of  the 
Holy  Scripture,  is  to  follow  undauntedly  wherever  the  sacred 
writers  lead,  without  being  solicitous  to  reduce  every  part 
of  his  instruction  to  the  ramifications  of  any  human  system. 
He  has  indeed,  in  his  own  mind,  a  strong  conception,  and' 
a  fervent  belief  of  the  great  truths  of  Revelation;  and  even 
with  respect  to  those  of  the  Divine  purposes,  which  are  least 
frequently  propounded  in  Scripture,  he  appears  to  have  formed 
his  judgment  of  the  general  meaning  of  the  language  of  Reve- 
lation; yet  he  does  not  make  his  opinions  on  these  topics  the 
standard  of  his  instruction,  but  the  Bible  itself  from  which  he 
deduces  them.  His  theology  is  not  composed  of  certain  propo- 
sitions drawn  from  the  Scriptures,  to  which  propositions  ne  ad- 
justs all  the  varied  language  of  the  Bible ;  but  of  the  Bible  itself 
in  all  its  amplitude  and  simplicity,  to  which  he  compels  his  par- 
ticular  sentiments  to  yield.  It  is  not  a  human  system  cramping 
and  constraining  the  Bible,  but  the  Bible  suggesting  and  defin- 
ing a  human  system.  He  has  come,  indeed,  to  conclusions  in 
his  own  breast  as  to  the  mind  of  God  in  almost  every  part  of 
Scripture ;  but  he  is  not  so  sure  that  he  is  ri^ht  in  coming  to 
those  conclusions,  as  he  is  in  implicitly  adopting  all  the  lan- 
guage of  Holy  Writ,  whether  he  can  perceive  its  consistency 
with  his  own  interpretation  or  not. 

This  is  a  matter  of  so  great  moment,  that  we  must  be  permit- 
ted to  develope  our  sentiment  a  little  ;  our  readers  who  are  not 
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gioaltopiey will  pardon  uvftNTlbe  sakeof  tkese  whoare.  Thef^t^ 
then,  of  all  minute  and  rigid  systems  of  theology  appeacs  to.us 
to  be  that  of  placiag  in  aq,  undue  pra0uaeBC«#4Mui  emi^yiiigin 
an  undue  manner,  eertam  pMts  of  the  Holy  Scriptufes;,  so  as  to 
render  the  whole  cast  of  our  Sentiments  rather  the  expressioit  iof 
thoae  ceilaw  f^xU^  thaa  the  fair  iliustffatipii  of  the  whole  tNior 
of  tine  Bible.  ^lElie  doctrine  of  the  fall  nxA  oom^ptioii  of  o«riia- 
ture,  for  example,  has  been  often  so  stated  as  virtually  to  ex- 
punge all  the  numerous  passages  of  Holy  Wril^*  ^hieh  evidently 
suppoae  acnoie  reBaakfesof  oKMral  tetiim^  in  uatt^  fMrne  appet^^icy 
after  what  is  good,  ^man^s  responsibihty  and  oHigatiori  to  tiie 
Piyine  law,  hii^  dufy  to  repent  aad  bdieve  the  goapel-Ma  «hort, 
his  moral  natuire,  and  capability  of  bein^  isee^trnd  to  the  inuy^e 
of  his  Maker.  The  Bib  lic  a  t  Divine,  if  we  may  be  allowed  l£e 
phrase.,  to  distinguish  him  from  the  strictly  Calv»iatic  ox  Arjooi* 
nian  student,  wia  hold  indeed,  to  their  utinoai  latitude,  the  parts 
of  Holy  Writ,  which  describe  the  ruin  and  impotency  of  mail ; 
but  he  will,  at  the  same  time,  admit  and  employ  all  the  other 
partSy  however  a|>paiien|ly  inconsi^ent,  whi4?h  relate  to  his  ac- 
countablene^  acid  duty«  He  will  mot  force  the  nametoua  ms- 
aages  of  the  Bible  on  this  suhject  to  speak  the.  sense  of  his  dcic- 
trine,  but  ao  hold  hi^  doctrine,  thai  it  may  yield  to  the  gentlest 
touch  of  Scripture,, and  a^uire  ri^ness  and  maturity  m  }^\s 
mind,  b^  the  iresh  commixtux^  of  every  haavWy  ingr^ediectt.ga- 
thered  m  bis  studies  of  sacred  writ.  He  will  not  deny  <anY.of 
the  s^)ar9Jte  branches  of  the  8ubjectH-4ie  wiU  m>t  oyerloot — 
he  will  not  weaken  or  palliate^*-he  will  noteemedy  <Mia  eisror-by 
passing  over  tp  the  x^posite^^e  will  not  be  teqacifOtts  of  i^is 
own  e:y:plication,  so  far  as  it  is  his  own— he  will  nOt  be  ov^er- 
anxious  to  recoQcile  every  difEculty^*^but^  leaving  matters  ^ 
God  has  left  them,  he  will  be  desirous  to  let  things  ^  in  his 
onind,  as  thay  li^  in,  S<aripture-^nor  endeavour  to  be^dearer  th^in 
the  Bible. 

Thie- total  corruption  of  our  nature,  however,  is  not  the  doc- 
trine on  which  the  greatest  agitations  >have  arisen ;  tha  Diviiie 
.predestination^  special  grace,  and  the  perseverance  of  the  tr^e 
:  t<hristian  in  the  paths  of  holiness:  unto  the  end  of  Hfo#  hav^  b^n 
.much  more  fruitful  sources  of  theological  o<mte]ation.  Ontphese 
questions  the  follower  of  humauQ  systems  takes  a  decided  paiTt; 
•he  dwells  copiously  on  the  texts  which  favour  his  own  hypp- 
thesis;  he  moves  awkwardly  when  he  has  to  ti^eat  those  whieh 
he  thinks. oppo&e  it;  he  argues  in  a  hazardous,  and  sometimes 
almost  impious  manner,  on  the  reasons  why  &e  Almighty  shoMid 
act  as  he  supposes  him  to  have  done ;  his  sentiments  stand  out 
prominently  irom  the  level  of  his  general  instruction,  an<i^in 


sMeMetiftom  Hie  ti^itts  wbenoe  he  him  inferred  ^liem,  and  whidk 
air  ever  «iirr(nitided  witiv  the  holy  objects,  and  litinifliating,  or  ' 
qaalifykig,  or  at  least  explmoAmy,  statemetrtB  of  the  sacred 
writers.  In  eioase^tfenee  of  this  excess  on  the  one  side,  an 
e^pxd  "txeesn  is  generated  on  tiie  other.  The  points  which  the 
ofie-  patty  exaggerates,  the  other  conceals.  Bach  side  argues 
frbm  the  supposed  conseqtienoes  flowing  from  the  statements 
of  tike  ether ;  Ohristian  charity  iswoimded ;  diiftanise  and  Sttspb* 
cfoir  ti^e  pl^Eee  between  fellow  labonretn ;  and  wuch,  very  nmoli 
of  the  best  inflnence  of  real  Ohrtstitdkity  is  neutralized . 

It  is  here  that  the  emkient  advantage  of  the  school  of  Divinity 
in  which  onr  author  4$  a  profici^it/  appears.  He  -endeavours  to 
taike  in  all  that  plainly  rests  on  Scriptural  authority  in  bodi  ' 
systems,  leaving  the  rigid  lines  of  demarcation,  and  employing 
every  part  of  Scripture,  without  partiality  or  compromise,  forthe 
endis.telJie  proportion,  and  with  the  bearings  and  connection 
whiehte  finds  in  that  Divine  record.  Notonly  the  matters  united, 
bttthe  manner  of1iheuttion---tfcefibttla^s  with  him  of  supreme 
importance.  He  considers  his  Bible,  not  as  a  code  of  statuses, 
bat  a  spirit  of  laws,  to  adopt  the  expression  of  a  great  femlde  * 
writer,*  where  fidelity  appes^  not  merely  in  obeying  certain*' 
maadms  or  declarations,  but  also  in  imbibing  a  right  feeling, 
trtoscribing  the  just  emotions,  and  conveying  the  exact  linea- 
ments,  and  oeauty,  and  harmony  of  the  figure  which  he  pro- 
fesses to  copy.  In  this  manner,  he  not  only  occupies,  if  we 
may  so  -spedt,  the  military  posts,  and  chief  fortresses  of  Uie 
land,  but  expatiates  also  over  the- champaign  country,  reposes  in 
thfe  verdant  iQneads,  ;and  ^contemplates  with  drfight  the  rich  and 
etuberant  scenery,  ffirrthe  preservatiott -of  which  Qie  fortifications 
were  reared. 

Nor  is  it  at  all  necessary  that,  in  order  to  this,  he  should  have  - 
no  opinion  on  the  higher  matters  of  doctrine,  OP  rather  on  the- 
passages  which  speak  of  them ;  much  less  that  he  should  never  ^ 
aHude  to  thtem  in  his  pubKc  instructions.    This  would  be  to 
arraign  the  Divine  wisdom  as  to  thte  parts  of:thte  Bible- which  he 
wottH  thus  ips».s  ove^--^ttd  would  Cettainly  foil  both  of  satifrfy-  ' 
ing  the  humme  faSth  of  the  sincere  C%ristia?n,  and  of  guarding 
agttinst  thedangerOfus  perversions,  and  evdn  heresies  Yxf  others. 
We  kttow  it  has  been^maintained,  th^  a  neutr^ity,  or  silence  on 
tfiaie  mysteriOtts<  points,  is  tJie  wiseert  conclutton  to  which  we<5an 
come.    But  the  ptein  answer  is,  that  the  Bible  is  neither  ne©* 
trtil^dr  silent.    Our  discbiltses  cfmnot,  as  an  entire  course  of ' 
iwiUnetion,  t^esemble  those  of  ^  the  Apostle  Paul,  if  they  utterly 
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coQceal  the  truths  which  that  Divine  author  publiiAiecL  We 
speak  of  the  established  and  advanced  minister,  in  the  ordinary 
duties  of  his  charge — ^because  for  youth— for  the  circumstance^ 
of  a  new  station— for  a  thousand  other  contingencies,  we  yield  all 
the  exceptions  that  can  be  asked.  We  maintain  only^  that  the 
Bible  student  will  embrace  in  his  doctrine  all  the  tenets  of  the 
ir^spired  code.  He  will  not  only  teach  the  apparently  opposite 
truths,  but  all  that  lies  between  them ;  neitner  occupymg  the 
intermediate  space  to  the  exclusion  of  the  boundaries,  nor  stand* 
ing  always  upon  the  boundaries  in  the  attitude  of  defence  or  der 
fiance.  We  know  not  that  we  can  better  express  what  we  mean  by 
the  unsophisticated  subjection  of  the  mina  to  the  Scriptures  thaja 
by  r^ferrmg  tp  the  beautiful  iijdsge  of  Lord  Bacon^  wnen  speak««> 
ing  of  the  doctrine  of  inspired  theology,  and  of  a  treatise  which 
he  considered  as  wanting  for  the  illustration  of  it,  '^  Certainly^ 
as  those  wines  which  flow  from  the  first  treading  of  the,  grape 
are  sweeter  and  better  than  those  forced  out  by  the.  press,  which 
gives  them  the  roughness  of  the  husk  and  the  stone ;  so  are 
those  doctrines  best  and  wholesomest  which  flow  from  a  gentle 
crush  of  tlie  Scripture,  and  are  not  wrung  into  controversies  or 
common-place.  And  this  treatise  we  set  down  as  wanting 
under  the  title  of  the  First  Flo  wings  of  the  Scriptures." 

The  advantages  of  pursuing  this  course  are  too  obvious  to 
n^ed  any  exact  enumeration.  The  rigid  adherent  to  system  can 
never  make  any  considerable  improvements  in  his  instructions^ 
His  unbending  tenets  assume  a  bristling  and  perpetually  hostile 
form.  He  is  in  danger  of  violating  the  laws  of  charity  and 
peace  on  almost  every  occasion.  A  spirit  of  party  almost  ii^- 
variably  follows;  a  disposition  to  judge  of  persons  and  things 
by  their  agreement  with  him  in  his  peculiarities,  rather  than, 
by  their  intrinsic  worth.  But  the  biblical  divine,  possessing  all 
the  benefits  of  human  systems,  avoids  their  defects.  The  lan- 
gu£^e  and  spirit,  of  the  Scriptures  are  his  study.  His  articles 
of  faith  on  all  fundamental  points,  indeed,  are  firmly  fixed ;  but 
ou  subordinate  and  doubtful  matters,  they  lie  open  to  constant 
improvement :  and  even  as  to  fundamental  doctrines,  the  way 
of  gating  such  doctrines,  thp  connexion  subsisting  between 
them,  the  bearings,  proportion,  and  consequences  of  them,  are- 
all  points  of  his  perpetual  study.  As  the  effect  of  this  meihod^ 
charity  towards  all  his  fellow  Christians  is  the  inmate  of  his. 
bosom.  Where  other  conscientious  and  scriptural  students 
differ  from  him,  the  difference  is  incomparably  less,  both  in 
itself  and  in  its  consequenpes,  than  it  would  otherwise  have 
been;  because  in  th^  tone  and  spirit,  and  uses,  and  generstX 
inferences,  they  still  as  nearly  as  possible  agree.  In  short,  this 
way  of  study  presents  the  fairest  ground  for  union  of  heart  that 
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l^been  every^.prc^osed;  because  it  reduces  the  points  of 
difference,  and  magnifies  those  of  agreement,  in  a  proportion- 
scarcely  conceivable.    And  in  the  present  day,  the  importance 
of  pursuing  this  course  is  ^eatly  increased  by  considering  the 
aspect  of  religion  in  our  own  country  and  in  the  world,  and  the 
imghty  efforts  which  are  now  made  by  the  union  of  different  coih 
fessions  of  Christians  in  a  common  cause.    Were  the  Bible-, 
divinity  more  generally  followed,  the  distinctions  in  the  church . 
would  not  be  taken  from  the  Calvinistical,  or  Arminian,  or  Bax- 
terian,  or  any  other  hypothesis,  but  would  fall  back  on  the 
Sariptural  classification  of  the  righteous  and  the  wicked ;  those 
who  are  dead  in  sin,  and  those  who  are  alive  to  God;  the  law, 
mid  the  gospel;  the  life,  and  the  form  of  piety;  the  worldly,  > 
and  the  spiritual  minister;  that  is,  on  the  grand  and  immove-; 
able  distinctions  fixed  by  the  nature  and  holiness  of  God,  and 
the  character  and  state  of  man. 

No  act  of  obedience  to  God  can  more  immediately  follow . 
from  a  real  faith  in  Holy  Scripture,  than  that  which  leads  us  to 
submit  our  understanding,  as  well  as  our  heart,  to  Divine  Reve* : 
lation ;  which  allows  sincerely  and  honestly  th^t  God  is  wiser  - 
than  man ;  which  admits  our  inability  to  improve  the  Bible ; 
which  considers  every  page  of  Scripture,  not  only  to  be  true,  . 
but  to  be  the  very  exact  truth,  precisely  what  it  should  be,  and  . 
capable  of  no  addition  or  diminution  without  injury  and  mis-  • 
chief;  which  practically  admits  human  ignorance  and  impo-;. 
tency  and  blindness ;  and  with  a  trembling  hand  joins  together  . 
those  vast  and  incomprehensible  truths,  so  far  as  is  necessary 
or  agreeable  to  the  general  analog  of  faith,  but  ventures  noV » 
to  pronounce  the  connexion  infallible,  or  the  system  complete^  > 
or  the  adhesion  of  clay  and  iron  of  equal  value  witJii  the  in^pe^^. 
rishable  materials  which  they  unite,    A  man  swimming  in  the^  ' 
Atlantic  might  as  justly  fear  to  strike  his  one  handagainst  Eu--  - 
rope  and  the  other  against  America,  as  the  feeble  expositor  of , 
Holy  Writ  to  dash  against  the  real  boundaries  of  truth,  whilst . 
he  follows  fearlessly  the  language  of  the  Almighty.    To  '*  wrest  -. 
the  Scriptures  "  is  as  easy  a^  it  is  criminal  and  mischievous ;  but  ; 
to  renounce  all  parties  as  guides,  and  to  allow  the  stream  of , 
Scripture  to  carry  us  along  wherever  itfiows,  this  is  faith;  thi&  > 
honours  the  God'of  wisdom;  this  places  man  in  his  only,  safefc/r 
position,  as  the  pupil  and  not  the  teacher,  the  humble  e]y:p09itO^: 
and  not  the  judge  of  what  God  has  revealed*  : » ;;  ,  i : , ;  3]  > 

We  have  dwelt  at  the  greater  length  oa  this  important  .topifii/^ 
because  it  seems  to  us  to  be  the  pecwU^r  bewaring  and  phjecj.^^j 
this  ^ork,'  and  to  give  it,  in  fact,  its  p^i^cipsi|»v^lue^  ^pr,  iurcf 
deed,  are  we  aware  of  any  prlp^vious  writeic  who^haa  pkwiedjthijftl} 
as  his  object  full  before  him,  e^  haa  .puysj^^d  i^  tl\rc^h  a  l.Qu^j 
andl  useful  series  of  popular  discourses. 


Of  tke  paiticidflr  maimer  in  wkieh  oiv^ftntilor  Ins  executed  im 
UDctertakii^  wenuMt  now  proceed  to  speak.    It  would  be  in  ^fmtt 
tosoppose  timt  an  eqoal  decree  of  success  has  attended  the  coHHf** 
position  of  twelve  himdied  sermoBs.    We  can  truly  say,  andl^ 
we  say  it  with  great  pleasure,  that  in  the  most  important  tpor- 
lilies  of  discourses  for  the  pulpit^  these  sermons  possess  extntH-- 
ordmary  merit.    There  ift  a  seriousness,  a  fideli^,  a  warmth,  bsl 
appeid  to  the  conscience  and  heart,  an  unblusning  avowal  ol^ 
truth,  which  will  render  them  highly  useful  as  an  example  ^aad 
gufide  for  tiie  younger  clergy.    In  another  important  pre-requi-* 
8tte,  a  knowledge  of  Scripture  and  an  apt  reference  to  the  ap^ 
propriate  passages  for  illustrating  a  subject,  our  author  is  realty 
escoeUent.    We  are  not  sure  whether  me  texts  quoted  for  coo'* 
firmatton  of  his  topics  do  not,  on  the  whole,  form  one  of  the 
prime,  recommendations  of  the  entire  work;  they  are  always 
important,  frequently  happy,  sometime^  even  rich  and  sur^*^ 
prising. 

The  choice  of  texts  for  discussion  throughout  the  several 
books  of  Scripture  is^  genemlly  speaking,  judicious,  and  appa:^ 
Tdntly  impartial. 

'"  The  plans  on  which  the  discourses  are  framed  are  oommoidy 
perspicuous  and  appropriate,  and  are  as  much  varied  as  the  case 
would  well  admits  The  applications,  or  perorations,  especially^ 
often^  excel  in  a  pointed,  natural,  and  pow^ul  address  to  the 
heart,  and  are,  at  the  same  time,  constructed  with  great  skill  in 
reject  to  form  and  illustration. 

JkvF&A  of  su€h  an  unusufitl  length  must  have  been  the  fhiit 

of  unusual  diligence :  of  this  o^ny  of  the  semifms  bear  the  most 

evident  proofs;  and  the  most  hasty  review  of  the  general  snb^^ 

jectsS'  of  them  will  convince  any  reader,  tliat  there  is  scarcely  a 

topic  of  doctrincd  or  practical  divinity  which  our  author  has 

not  touched  upon.  Of  the  names  and  cnaracters  of  our  Saviour; 

^d  the  events  of  his  life,  there  are  numerous  aifd  most  valuable 

illustrations ;  some  in  express  discourses,  others  incidental  andf 

ciGirsory.    Of  the  fall  of  man,  of  the  evil  of  sin,  of  the  law^  of 

tb6  covenant  of  works  and  the  covenant  of  ^race,  of  man's  ao^ 

countableness>  of  justification  by  faith,  of  regeneration  and 

c^tnrersion  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  of  obedience  to  God,  of  prayer, 

faith,  love,  hotte^jdy,  patience,  resi^aiiori,  watchfulness,  sepa* 

xMitm  from  the  world,   support  in  affliction,  consolation  in 

death,  and  the  jpys  of  heaven;  tiiese  volumes  treat  copiously. 

Sed^l^ioh' by  grace  is,  however,  a6  it  ought  to  be,  tb^  prominent 

tc^^  throughout.    The-  chief  characters  in  Scripture,  ii^ith  ^m 

pniici|Mi^  events  in  the  patriarehal  and  Jewish  history,  are  made 

tta^iifijMbj*«^l«i  of  sepatftile  discmlsiofn.  The  types  and  prophe<»e»,. 

HamifAmkk^  utid^  pQii?«Mei,  Hie  wttmings  and  exhortations/  ike 
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prmnisefr  an*  exattiples  of  Holy  WHt,  are,  moreover,  proposed  ' 
and  discussed,  so  iar  as  these  subjects  were  not  exhausted  in 
the  former  volumes.  For  almost  every  occasion  to  Which  the 
ditties  of  the  minister  may  call  on  us  to  be  prepared,  the  author 
has,  moreover,  furnished  us  with  valuable  aid.  llie  festivals 
atid  fksts  of  our  church,  the  seasons  of  the  jrear,  the  ^eat  re- 
ligious societies^  charitable  institutions,  the  different  periods 
of  human  life,  and  the  solemn  close  of  it,  have  also  an  appro* 
priate  provision  made  for  them.  ' 

Nor  can  we  forbear  adding,  that  in  the  management  of  these 
various  topics,  and  in  the  general  construction  of  the  dis- 
courses, the  present  volumes  are  by  far  more  laboured  and'bet^  * 
ter  worthy  the  attention  of  the  public,  than  the  former  ones. 
Those  of  our  readers  who  have  made  themselves  pretty  well ! 
acquainted  with  our  author's  five  volumes  of  1796  and  180U2y  • 
will,  we  are  persuaded,  be  agreeably  surprized  at  the  advance 
in  all  the  main  qualifications  of  the  sucpessful  preacher  which 
he  has  made.    The  present  series  of  discourses  has  a  stamp  oC 
higher  excellencc'-^^here  is  more  richness  of  though*,   more 
knowledge  of  human  character,  more  maturity  of  judgment^ ' 
more  variety  of  illustration,  more  vigour  of  sentiment,  mot« 
softness  of  com^ssion,  moi^  depdi  ofmety  than  in  the  precede ' 
ing  volumes.    iTie  sermons  dso,  are,  for  the  most  part,  longer 
ao^  better  filled  nj>,  so  as  to  raise*  the  work  altogether  to  m.. 
higher  order  end  different  rank  of  composition ;  and  to  render' 
it  more  valuable  and  useful  than  the  five  other  volumes. 

It  is  of  course  impossible  for  us  to  present  our  readers  with  . 
asy  dnng  like  a  delail  of  such  a*  copious  store  of  theological 
topics,   ^e  will  advert  to  a  few  leading  points. 

On  ike  main  characteristlG  endeavour  of  the  whole  vfotk, 
BiBLiGFSM,  if  such  a  word  may  be  forgiven,  we  fkid  perpetual  • 
examples  of  the  most  free  and  unfetterea  discussions  of  meui^^  ^ 
faH  and  impotency,  and  of  his  duty  and=  obligation  to  repent; 
of  the  universal  redemption  by  Chridt^  and  its  efficacy  to  the 
believer  only ;  of  the  importance  of  the  sacraments^  and  yeb 
their  inutility  if  improperly  relied  on ;  of  justrfloation  by  faith  • 
akme,  and  the  necessity  of  abounding  in  every  good  work ;  of 
the  Divine  purposes^  and  man's  fVe^  agency ;  of  ,the  promises  • 
of  God  to  me  humble  Christiaa  that  he  r^all  continue  unto  the 
end».  sjmI  the  eautiiMis,  wamiagSy  aad  alaims^  whidi.  are  ad* 
dmsed  to.  him.    Oa  diis  latttK  topic  we  are  disposed  to  thioiL 
thcneritsofouF  author  to  be  mope  oonsidefahls  ^nai  on  some^ 
othsTflFf  «nd  we  mentien  it,  because,  after  all,  it  ts  perhaps  the 
mDst'  in^ortant  point  in  the  practice  and  application  of  refigton; 
adddutt  on  wfaiCT,  theoretically,  divineshave  been  fbund  the  most 
widely  to  diflbr.    Our  audtor«  holdfaig,  as  he  does/tHe  doctrine  ' 
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of  die  perseverance  of  the  sincere  Christian  in  laii^  and  holi- 
ness, and  conceiving  this  to  be  secured  by  the  promises  of  God 
and  the  intercession  of  the  Mediator,  still  uses  without  he- 
sitation or  constraint  all  the  hortatory  and  alarming  language. 
ivhich  the  Scriptures  furnish. 

In  Wo.  117,  on  Numbers  xx.  27, 28,  the  death  of  Aaron  is  con-  . 
sidered.    The  discourse  is  altogether  good.    The  second  head« 
which  treats  of  The  Surrender  of  Aaron's  Soul,  is  subdivided 
into  the  three  observations,  that,  1.  The  occasion  was  awfuL 
2.  The  manner  was  dignified.    3.  The  event  was  honourable. —  " 
These  are  simple  and  important  topics*    Under  the  first,  we  . 
meet  this  passage :  • 

"  Aaron  had  sinned ;  and  for  that  sin  he  roust  die.  We  douht  not  indeed  .tliat 
he  fofiDd  mercy  before  God ;  but  still  he  died  on  account  of  his  transgression ;  lijs 
death  was  the  punishment  of  sin.  This,  m  fact,  is  true  respecting  every  one  that 
dies :  tiiough  in  some  respects  death  may  be  numbered  among  the  Christian's  trea* 
sues,  yet  in  other  points  of  view  it  must  still  be  regarded  as  an  enemy,  and  a  punish- 
ment for  sin.  In  this  light  it  must  be  considered  even  by  the  most  exalted  Christian, 
no  less  than  by  the  most  ungodly;  '  his  body  is  dead  because  of  sin,  even  though  his 
apnit  be  alive  because  of  righteousness.* 

."  Bat  in  th^  death  of  this  eminent  taint  we  have  a  most  instructive  lesson.  It  was 
doubtless  intended  as  a  warning  to  all  who  profess  themselves  the  servants  of  God. 
like  Lot*s  wife,  it  speaks  to  all  succeeding  generations,  and  declares  the  danger  of  de* 
parting  from  God.  No  length  of  services  wiU  avail  us  any  thing,  if  as  last  we  yield  to 
temptation,  and  *  fall  from  our  own  steadfastness.'  The  death^f  Aaron  shadowed 
forth  that  truth  which  is  plainly  declared  by  the  prophet  Eaekiel,  that  '  if  a  righteous 
man  turn  away  from  his  righteousness  and  commit  iniquity,  all  his  righteousness  that  he 
hstli  done  shall  not  be  mentioned  ;  but  in  his  trespass  that  he  hath  tiespassed,  and  in 
his  sin  that  he  hmth  sinned,  in  them  sliall  he  die.'  Many  there  are»  who,  Irura  an 
attachment  to  human  systems  and  a  seal  for  truths  of  an  apparently  opposite  nature* 
would  almost  expunge  this  passage'from  the  sacred  volume :  but,  whether  we  can  r&-' ' 
concile  it  ifith  other  passages  or  not,  it  is  true;  and  every  one  of  us  shall  find  it  trae 
at  last,  that  not  he  who  runneth  well  for  a  season^  but  '  he  who  endureth  unto  the  ead^  - 
•hall  be  saved.' " 

Nor  is  this  all.  Throughout  the  volumes  wherever  passages 
of  warning  or  threatening  occur,  they  are  freely  treated.  Let 
the  Sermon  on  Col.  i.  21—23.  (No.  1049,  vol.  x.)  afford  a  spe- 
cimen. The  subject  is,  Sanctification  the  End  of  Redemption, 
The  heads  are  devoted  to  the.consideration»  1.  Of  what  the 
liord  Jesus  has  done  for  us.  2.  What  was  his  ultimate  desi^ 
in  doing  it.  3.  What  is  necessary  to  be  done  on  our  part,  lu 
order  to  secure  the  blessings  wnich  he  has  obtained  for  us* 
Under  this  last  division  we  read  as  follows  : 

**  Those  who  are  addicted  to  system  would  alter  the  translation  here, 
and  read  it,  not,  '  if  ye  continue,'  but  '  since  ye  continue.'    But  this  - 
is  only  one  instance  of  many,  wherein  the  advocates  for  human  sys-  • 
tems  betray  their  determination  to  make  every  thing  bend  to  Iteir  ; 
vienvs.    The  Translators  of  our  Scriptures  would  indulge  no  such  un^ 
hallowed  partiality.    They  would  in  no  case  wrest  the  Scriptures  to, 
make  them  favour  a  party  in  the  Church..   They  maintained  a  child* 
like  sinaplicity ;  and  with  scrupulous  fidelity  laboured  to  transmit  to   ', 


m  ihe  Scripliiret  in  a  perfect  agreement  with  the  inspired  om'ginah. 
Of  the  propriety  of  the  translation  in  this  place  I  have  no  doubt ;  it  is 
the  very  language^  of  the  Scriptures,  in  a  thousand  other  places  as 
well  as  this  3  and  it  speaks  to  us  a  most  important  truUi,  namely,  that 
we  never  can  be  [iresented  blameless  before  God  at  last,  unless  we 
continue  in  the  faith,  grounded  and  settled,  and  be  not  moved  fiwaj 
iromthe  hope  of  the  Gospel. 

'M .  It  was  by  faith  that  we  first  obtained  an  interest  in  Christ—- 

''It  would  hiiYe  been  to  no  purpose  that  Christ  had  died  to  reconcile  us  to Ood, 
if  ^  hmd  not  on  our  part  lielieved  in  him  as  Mediator  and  Redeemer.  The  unbe^ 
iieving  world  who  die  in  their  sins,  are  rather  plunged  the  deeper  into  perdition,  <ban 
delivered  from  it,  by  the  interrention  of  Christ.  Their  rejection  of  him  has  aggravated 
their  guilt  exceedingly:  and  the  word  preached  to  them  in 'his  name,  win  be  'a 
savour  of  d«ath  unto  all  to  whom  it  is  not  a  savour  of  life.'  The  recelvmg  of  him  into  . 
our  hearts  by  faith  puts  ns  into  possession  of  all  the  blessings  which  he  had  pmchased 
for  us." 

^'  2.  By  the  continued  exercise  of  the  same  faith  we  must  ulti^ 
mately  secure  the  harvest  of  which  we  have  reaped  the  first-fruits— 

"  'As  we  have  received  Christ  Jesus  the  Lord,  so  we  must  walk  in  him.'  VlTe 
mast  '  continue  in  faith  grounded  and  settled,  and  not  be  moved  away  from  the  hope 
of  the  Gospel.'  It  is  a  fact,  that  many  do  make  shipwreck  of  the  faith.  The  Scriptures 
aboand  with  instances  of  it  t  and  we  also  shall  feoi  many  temptations*  both  from  with^ 
out  and  from  within,  to  follow  their  sad  example.  Like  the  stouy-ground  hearers,  wa 
may  through  the  in^uence  of  persecution  *  fall  away  :*  or,  as  in  tlie  case  of  the  thorny- 
ground  hearers,  the  good  seed  in  us  may  he  so  choked  by  the  cares  and  pleasures  of  this  ■ 
iiCe,  as  to  *  bring  forth  no  fruit  to  perfection.'  And,  from  whatever  source  the  defection 
arises, '  if  we  turn  back,  we  turn  back  unto  perdition,'  and  *  God's  soul  shall  have  no  plea- 
sure in  us.'  Would  we  then  be  '  presented  faultless  before  the  presence  of  God's  glory 
with  exceeding  joy  V  we  must '  hold  fast  tlie  profession  of  our  faith  without  wavering :'  . 
we  must  be  more  and  more '  grounded '  in  the  faith  by  a  constant  exercise  of  it  on  every  • 
occasion  :  we  must  be  so  iirmly  <  settled'  in  it, that  a  man  may  as  well  attempt  to  pluck 
the  sun  from  the  firmament,  as  to  shake  either  our  faith  or  hope.  This  is  the  way  to 
'  endnre  unto  the  end ;'  and  it  is  in  this  way  only  that  we  can  fulfil  that  salutary  in- 
jsaction,  '  Lo<d^  to  yourselves,  that  ye  Jose  not  the  things  which  ye  have  wrought  but 
that  ye  receive  a  full  reward."' 

After  these  remaxks,  we  may  further  observe^  that  with  re^ 
gard  to  the  general  spirit  of  the  Gospel^  and  the  characteristics 
of  Evangelical  religion,  there  are  two  discourses  of  much  ex- 
cellence.   .Psalm  cxix,  128,  vol,  iv.  No*  426;  and  1  Cor.  ii.  2, 
vpl,  ix.  No.  955,  to  which  the  author  refers  in  his  preface,  as 
containing  a  brief  abstract  of  his  sentiments.    In  tne  first,  he 
considers  the  Christian  character  as  delineated  m  his  text,  and  . 
the  light  which  it  reflects  on  the  Gospel  of  Christ.     The  true 
Christian  character  is  distinguished  from  the  merely  nomi- 
nal by  loving  all  God's  commands*    The  true  Christian  loves 
all  God's  precepts^   both   those  which   are   evangelical  and 
those  whicn  are  moral ;  he  loves  them  as  perfective  of  his  ^ 
nature,  and  conducive  to  his  happiness*   From  these  topics,  , 
the  second  head  proceeds  to  answer  those  objectors  who  mis*, 
represejit  the  Gospel  as  if  it  superseded  the  necessity  of  good 
works ;  to  rebuke  those  who  wpuld  a'buse  the  Gospel,  and  who  . 
have  no  relish  f^r  the  holiness  and  obedienpe  of  the  doctrine  of 


Chiik ;  and  to  exhof  t  true  Chiidtiaiis  to  adorn  their  holy  pro- 
fc/ssioB.  All  this  appears  to  us  to  be  solid  and  edifying*  In- 
deed, it  would  be  an  advantage,  we  think,  to  a  candid  persoii 
wh6  should  for  the  first  time  take  up  these  volumes^  to  read  not 
o^y  this  and  No.  955,  but  a  Series  of  Eleven  Discourses  which, 
the  author  informs  us,  contain  all  the  topics  which  he  considec»  . 
of  fundamental  importance.  They  are  Nosu  184,  1^,  1S6,  1S7, 
426,  955, 96*,  965y  966,  967, 979.  We  will  brieiW  sketch  their 
contents*  The  first  four  discuss  the  doGtrioes  of  the  Liturgy ; 
and  after  a  vindication  of  it  as  lawful  and  expedient,  as  not  neoes-  ; 
sarily  generating  formality,  and  as  not  containing  any  expres- 
sions which  should  deter  a  conseientioos  person  from  giving' 
his  unfeigned  assent  and  consent  to  it,  proceed  to  display  itis 
excellency,  its  spirituality,  its  fulness,  its  suitableness,  its 
moderation  and  candour;  and  conclude  by  an  examination 
of  the  professions,  promises,  and  prayers  of  the  Ordination 
service.  Ifo.  426,  we  have  already  noticed.  No.  955,  on^. 
Christ  Crucified,  from  1  Cor.  ii.  2,  explains  the  lesohiticm  of 
the  Apostle,  to  preach  a  Crucified  Saviour  as  the  ground  of  bwr  ; 
hopes,  and  the  motive  to  our  obedience ;  and  enforces  the  reso- 
lution because  it  contained  all  that  he  was  commissioned  to  de^ 
clare ;  all  that  could  conduce  to  the  happiness  of  man ;  ahd  be- 
cause nothing  could  be  added  to  it  without  weakening  or  de- 
stroying its^cacy«  The  four  following  Discourses  on  1  Cot« 
X.  15,  are  entitled,  an  Appeal  to  Men  of  Wisdom  andCandotif ; 
atfd  after  laying  dowii  the  proposition  that  to  the  truly  wise  the 
Gospel  recommends  itself  as  a  Revelation  and  a  remedy,  and 
exhorting  such  to  form  their  judgment  With  care,  to  exercise  it 
with  candour,  and  to  implore  of  God  the  enlightening  and  ' 
sanctifying  influence  of  his  spirit^  that  thev  might  be  preserved 
from  error,  and  guided  into  all  truth ;  the  discussion  of  the  • 
doctrines  of  human  corruption,  of  regeneration^,  and  of  justifi- 
cation by  fahh,  is  undertaten  and  conducted  with  much  talent 
and  mod.eration.  The  last  sermon  is  on  2  Cor.  i.  13,  and  is  en* 
titled  the  Churchman's  Confession,  and  contains  an  Appeal  to 
the  Articleu  and  Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England,  on  the 
topics  of  our  lost  estate,  the  means  of  our  recovery,  and  the 
path  of  duty. 

.We  have  noticed  these  Discourses,  as  we  think  them,  oti  the 
whole,  amongst  the  best' and  most  useful  in  the  work ;  and  we? 
cannot  but  hop©  that  they  will  ensure  •  the  favorable  attention 
of  the  reader  to  the  entire  volumes,  of  which  they  ture  not  only 
a  part,  but  as  it  were  the  Key  and  Introdttction. 

^e  wHl  only  ftxrther  say  in  this  part  of  our  observatfomi,  lllttt 
perhaps  tiie  following  lOiscourses  may  be  considered  amongjftt 
the  best.    In toL i.  §0*2,  7*,  7Ti  in  to!,  ri.  IM,  ll»,  117; Jft 


v<d.Uu  849;  S.75»  a04/6U  ;  iu  vol.  ixr.  QH,$70,  $79,  679;  in 
.wffL  y.  ^9f  545;  in  ¥oL  vL  960,  M9,  658 (  ii»  vol.  vii.  667,  773> 
774;.in{VK^.<viiL$i6,6I7»  893;  in  voK  U,.909,  930;  in  vol.  x* 
4a»7,  1109 ;  imrVoU  ^i.  1146,1168, 1182. 

la  proceediog  to  poiAt  out  what  appears  to  ua  tlie  defects  of 
tibJa  work^  w»  n^d  not  a«^,  th|at  to  con^pose  15200  Discoiuaas 
must  lay  opan  any  author  to  tb/^  assaults  and  animadversions  of 
critics.  Tm  xeimxiiA  we  majr  offer*  then,  arc  rath^er  to  satisfy 
the  claims  of  candour  and  equity*  than  materially  to  detmct  from 
the  value  which  we  decidedly  attach  to  this  pfoductiomas  a 
whole. 

It  will  be  obvious  to  ai»  attentive  reader,  that  oujr  author  has 
an  intensely  ardent  mind.  Whatever  idea  he  would  express,  he 
expresses  with  warmth  and  eagerness.  Over-statement,  tiiere- 
fore,  chiefiv  on  ^subordinate  topics*  we  thinJiL  a  consideiable 
defect  of  tae  work — not  as  it  regards  the  great  dactrines  and 
duties  of  Cbristiaoity,  for  here  no  ardour  can  be  excessive'^— 
.jQtx  these  points  we  tbijak  hiva.  decidedly  right-r*but  as  it  re- 
spects the  e^ication  of  separate  thoujdits*  and  the  inculcation 
of  minute  a^d  difficult  questions.  Ine  danger  which  would 
otherwise  aiasa  from  this  excess*  is*  moreover,  very  much  neu- 
tralized by  the  leading  characteristic  of  the  work,  to  which  we 
have  before  adverted-^it's  biblicina.  Still  the  thing  in  itself 
requires  animadversion.  Aud,  ei4>ec^ly  as  it  may  be  f  mitatsd 
by  the  younger  cler^,  wiUiout  the  attendant  correctives 
found  in  our  auUM)r,  it  bec<Hnes  our  duty  as  critics  to  point 
it  out. 

-  In  th^  ficst  place*  then*  this  over-eaffemess  of  mind  leads  to 
tl»e  use  of  expressions  too  positive  and  stropg  for  the  occasion, 
a&d  havifi^  die  ^pearance  of  arrogance*    If  our  au4Jior  speaks 
of  su  Jew  a«  ^  monument  of  the  IMvine  Judgm.ent,  we  are  in- 
formed of  it*  not  in  the  appropriate  terms  which  any  odier 
writer  would  usej,  but  in  such  language'  as  this*  "  Thei^  is  no 
creature  under  Heaven*  from  the  sight  of  whom  we  may 
derive  greater  good  than  from  the  sig^t  of  a  Jew*'^  vol.  vi.  p. 
^Sl.    If  the  reproach  attached  to  the  serious  and  coi3«(i6t6Bt 
profession  of  the  Gospel  is  alluded  to*  we  are  informed*  ''  That 
what  was  said  of  the  Christians  of  the  first  ages  is  equiUly  true 
at  this  day*  '  we  kj[iow  that  this  sect  is  every  where  spoken 
against*"'  vi.  89.    If  a  particular  image  is  touched  on,  iio  imt^e 
.  is  so  forcible  throughout  the  whole  Scripture ;  thus  humsR  hfe 
in  Psalm  xcix.  5*  being  compared  to  a  handbreadth,  -we  read ; 
''  A  great  variety  of  o&er  images  are  used  in  Scripture  to  con- 
.  v^  this  truth ;  life  is  compared  to  a  shuttle  which  passes 
( quickly  tlirough  the  loom ;  to  a  ship-  which  soon  passes  and 
leaves  nq  trace  belumd  it ;  to  an  ea^le*  which^  with  tne  jspidity 
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*  •    •    •  » 

'  efS^iaSi^,  KastefK  to  its  prev;  but  the  image  in  our  text  is- 

•  more  striking  than  them  all;  oecausey  whilst  it  is  pecuHarly 

•  simple,  it  is  also  practical,  embodied,  portable/'  vol.  ivl  133. 
We  need  not  multiply  examples.  We  think  it  quite  obvious^ 
that  the  above,  and  a  thousand  similar  expressions,  are  by  far 
too  strong,  and,  in  truth,  lose  in  Iheir  effect  on  a  considerate 
mind,  by  that  very  circumstance.  Let  strong  and  energetic  lan- 
guage be  reserved  for  great  occasions,  and  not  wasted  on  tni* 

'  nute  or  doubtful  ones. 

In  the  next  place,  a  modification,  as  we  suspect,  of  the  same 
excessive  ardour  of  mind,  leads  the  author  to  push  his  formal 
arrangements  of  his  subjects  to  harshness,  and  sometimes  to 
inaccui*acy,  and  once  or  twice  to  what  may  have  the  appearance 
of  .irreverence. 

The  plan  of  the  110th  Psalm,  fine  as  the  theme  presented 
'  was,  we  think,  sadly  managed.    The  main  heads  are,  I.  The 

Serson  of  Christ.  II.  His  offices.  This  is  surely  an  inadequate 
ivision,  considering  that  the  first  head  rests  onljr  on  the  in- 
troductory clause  of  the  Psalm.  But  the  subdivisions  of  the 
second  head  are  yet  worse — they  consider  Christ  as  a  pro- 
phet, a  priest,  and  a  king.  The  whole  error  of  this  plan  pro- 
bably arose  from  the  too  intense  desire  of  preserving  a  neat  ar- 
rangement, to  which  in  this  case  the  spirit,  and  in  some  part 
the  sed^e  of  the  Psalmist  is  sacrificed. 

Where  no  error  is  incurred  by  the  excessive  love  of  rigid 
arrangement,  undue  prominence  is  often  given  to  certain  par- 
ticulars, and  a  harshness  introduced  into  the  character  of  the 
Sermon.  In  a  Discourse  on  Isaiah  xii.  3,  **  With  joy  shaUye 
draw  woier  out  rf  tie  wdb  efsakatioH  ;  "  the  beauty  and  bloom, 
of  the  passage  seem  to  us  nearly  lost  by  suck  a  divisioii  as  the 
following:  1.  The  character  bjr  which  the  Scrintureff  are  heie 
designated:  as  L  containing  in  themselves  all  the  blessings^ 
of  salvation ;  2.  as  revealing  them  for  our  use ;  3.  as  actuaUy 
imparting  them  to  our  souls,  8ic.  &c. 

In  like  manner,  the  noble  passage,  Luke  xvi.  29 — 31,. 
^<  Abraham  said  unto  him.  They  have  Moses  and  the  prophets,  lei 
tliem  hear  them.  And  he  said,  Navy  Father  Abraham  ;  but  if  one 
went  unto  them  from  the  dead^  they  will  repent.  And  he  said 
vnto  him,  if  they  hear  mot  Moses  and  theprophetSj  neither  will  they 
be  persuaded  though  one  rose  from  the  dead** — is  totally  lost  and 
enervated,  by  the  following  harsh  and  inappropriate  arrange- 
ment. L  The  use  and  office  of  the  Holy  Scriptures — because 
they  suide  men  to  heaven— and  for  this  end  are  fully  sufficient. 
11.  The  hopeless  state  of  those  who  disregard  them — ^because 
even  a  messenger  from  the  dead  would  be  of  no  avail :  1^  T^ 
Mnvince  the  unbelieving :  2,  to  court  the  impenitent. 
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Bat  we  have  further  to  ohject  to  ftie  mmuteness^  and  evcA 
occasionally  the  fancifulness;  wloch  appears  in  hiis  explication 
of  the  types.  We  attribute  to  the  characteristic  ardour  of  o«r 
author's  mind  this  fiuilt,  as  well  as  the  pi'eceding.  in  the  IH^ 
lowing  passage,  it  19  impossible  to  avoid  condesmttng  the  ex- 
cess of  typicid  Application. 


"  Now'lfMet  was  the  person  who,  by  Chxff  ap^^ontoMfaAf  had  put  the  priestly  gar- 
Bwaia  en  Aaron,  forty  years  before ;  and  be  also  was  the  person  appointed  to  strip  tbeia 
oC  Was  this  an  accidental  ciitamsfince,  wHhont  any  mystical  design  ?  Can  we  sup- 
pose that,  in  a  dispensalioB  wlieb  was  altogether  figuratire,  such  a  singnlar  fact  as  this 
was  devoid  of  mciuiiNgf  No  :  it  was  replete  with  instruction.  We  dread  exceedingly 
the  indulgence  oC  faacy  in  interpreting  the  Scriptures,  but  we  arc  persuaded  that  a 
very  deeproysfeiy  was  shadowed  forth  on  this  occasion.  Moses  was  the  representative 
of  the  amt,  as  Aaron  was  of  our  great  High  Priest.  Now  it  was  the  law  which  made 
aay  priesthood  necesiary •  If  the  law  had  not  existed,  there  had  been  no  transgressioii : 
ff-ttai  had  not  denounced  a  curse  for  sin,  there  had  been  no  need  of  an  High  Priest  to 
malLe  atonement  for  sin  :  and  if  there  had  been  no  need  of  a  real  sacrifice,  there  had 
been  no  occasion  for  either  a  priesthood  or  sacrifices  to  thadnw  it  fdrth.  The  law  then 
called  forth,  if  I  may  so  speak,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  to  his  office :  and  therefore  Moses 
pat  the  priestly  garments  on  him  who  was  to  prefigure  Christ  But  the  same  law  which 
rendered  a  real  atonement  necessary,  made  the  Jiguratioe  priesthood  wholly  inef- 
fectiial :  its  demands  were  too  high  to  be  satisfied  with  mere  carnal  ordinances:  diere 
was  nothing  in  a  ceremonial  observance  that  could  be  accepted' as  a  fulfilment  of  its 
injunctions ;  nor  was  there  any  thing  in  the  blood  of  a  beast  that  could  compensate  for 
the  violation  of  them  :  therefore,  to  shew  that  nothing  but  the  priesthood  and  sacrifice  of 
C^ist  could  be  of  any  avail,  the  same  hand  that  put  the  shadowy  garments  upon  Aaron 
must  strip  them  oiF  again."    (Vol.  ii«  p,  91.) 

The  instances  of  what  appears  to  us  overstatement  in  the 
adaptation  of  the  types  are  numerous,  and  we  are  not  quite 
sure  whether  they  do  not  constitute  a  principal  defect  of  this 
part,  of  the  work. , 

In  the  exposition  of  Scripture  imagery,  agai^,  occasional 
excesses  are  found.  We  doubt  whether  the  followitig  text  was 
prudently  selected  in  the  first  instance,  considering  the  very 
different  associations  which  the  figure  would  excite  in  the  breasts 
of  the  Jews,  from  those  which  it  cannot  fail  to  call  up  in  the 
present  state  of  society.  Possibly  such  a  passage  would  have 
been  better  treated  incidentally^  than  made  the  prominent  sub- 
ject of  an  entire  discourse.  We  refer  to  Amos,  ii.  13.  **  Be- 
hold, I  am  pressed  under  you,  as  a  cart  is  pressed  that  is  full 
of  sheaves/'  We  ask  our  author,  whether  such  language  as  the 
following  can  easily  be  acquitted  of  irreverence.  '*  See  then 
the  stohimIs  of  complaint  wnich  God  has  against  us,  and  say 
whemer  the  assiduity  of  harvest-men  in  loading  their  carts  with 
their  sheaves  does  not  too  much  resemble  us,  who  are  thus  in- 
cessantly loading  God  with  our  iniquities,  till  he  can  bear  us 
no  more :  yea,  we  help  and  encourage  each  other  in  the  work,  as 
if  we  were  afraid  that  we  could  not  otherwise  heap  up  upon 
him  a  sufficient  load  ?  "    (Vol.  vi.  p.  37 1 .) 


Whilst  :ire  ave  speaking  of  what,  seems  to  have  some  iq[>peaiw 
,  ,«nce  of  irreverence,  we  may  mention  that  at  times  aa  argument 
.  is  pushed  so  far  as  to  iucur,  .however  uBintentionalfy/  this 
jcensure.  We  confess  we  scruple  at  such  language  as  thiiir 
^  '^  With  huinble  reverence  we  may  sav»  that  the  benefit  reaches 
even  to  Christ  himself;  for  as  in  all  tne  aifiiotions  of  his  peofde 
he  is  afflicted,  so  in  all  their  consolations  also  he  is  comforted. 
-  i^ttrther,  if  further  vte  can  go,  even-Qod  the  Father  also  is  made 
'  a  partaker  of  the  benefit/'    VoL  viii.  p,  891* 

jBut  it  is  not  lonly  by  excess  in  the  illustratipa  of  the  Soriptuies 
>ihfit  our  author  errs.  We  have  Onet  with  some  discourses 
iu  which  he  appears  to  us  to  have  pissed  the  prominent  beauty 

•  of  the  tesi^i     Ifo.  cviiii  on  Numbers  xiv.  ^,  **  But  ^mu  sar-^ 
^wM  6aMfi'tnsea»se  h^  hadrntdiher  spwii  tuithMm,  and  katk  Jift^ 

'.  lowed  mefuUvp  him  will  I  bring  into  the  land  whereunto  he  went ; 
\  mi  his  seed  saM  possess  iip^'^-^qvAie  sinks  one  of  the  chief  pecu- 

li«ritie«  «f  ^Caleb's  example,  **  htskenfing  another  spirit  ivkhnim/' 
'  and  dwells  'almost  excltisively  on  the  other  parts  of  the  pas* 
.  sa^ei/    Again;  the  fine  prediction^  Micahv.  7,  *'  The  remnant  of 

Jacobshambein  the  midst  of  many  people  usu  dew  from  the  Lordy 

as^the  showers  upon  the  grass,  that  tarrieth  not  for  man,  nor  waii-^ 
,4{thfor  the  Sfons  qf^men/^-^is  deprived  of  almost  all  its  beautiful 

and  exquisite  imagery  in  our  author's  explication  of  it. 
/•  With  respect  to  uie  merits  of  this  work,  as  it  regards  what 

may  be  called  Biblical  criticism,  we  shall  not  isay  much.  If  by 
'  criticism  be  meant  a  laborious  and  honest  investigation  of  the 
'  chief  meaning  of  each  passage  under  consideration,  which  is  the 

most  important  use  of^  critical  powers,  we  think  very  highly  bf 

this  work.  The  sense,  generally  speaking,  is  given — uxq  content 
':■  examined — the  beauty  of  the  Scriptures  elucidated — apparent 

contradictioiis  reconciled,  and  different  authorities  weighed.' 
'  Especially  the  spieit  of  every  text  is  followed,  and  generally 

with  success;  and  the  separate  sentiments  or  es^pressions,  or.aJU 
^  lusions,  are  admirably  wrought  in  during  the  discussion.    The 

criticism  of  sound  sense,  of  piety,  of  labour,  of  much  knowledge 

of  the  human  heart,  of  skill  in  sermouf^writing,  of  an  intention 
■  simple  and  pure,  and  a  devotion  elevated  and  fervent,  abounds 

in  these  .volumes.  And  we  really  speak  our  sentiments  when  we 
'  say,  that  the  critical  science  of  particular  words  and  phrases,  i», 

in  a  work  like  our  author's,  of  inferior  moment^    At  the  same 

time  we  must  honestly  express  our  conviction,»that  the  attempts 
'  at  verbal  criticism  which  are  scattered  in  the  notes  throughout 

*  these  volumes  are  far  from  being  satisfactory.  We  could  have 
'  done  better  without  them.  The  result  of  the  author's  study 
'  was  all  we  wanted ;  but  if  he  must  give  us  .critical  natc;B» 
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they  should  have  been  stdbmitted  to  the  severe  eye  of  some  exer- 
cised scholar  beibre  they  were  permitted  to  appear.  They  are 
frequently  donbtfiil,  and  sometimes  decidedly  wrong. 

The  brief  note,  vol,  vii.  p.  89,  "  The  salt  sea  is  the  Dead  Sea,*^ 
has^  to  our  understandings,  neither  meanmg  nor  force.  That  in 
p.  135,  "  L  say  unto  you,  that  ye  resist  not  evil ;  that  is,  that  ye 
resist  not  the  inhmmis  person,*^  is  worse;  because  if  we  depart? 
at  all  from  the  English  translation,  we  must  render,  tw  frovrjfS, 
the  Evil  One,  that-  is,  Satan,  as  Bp.  Middleton  on  the  Greek 
article,  has  well  remarked.  The  observation,  p.  161,  "  w-poc  to 
9ca95>ai  seems  to  convey  the  idea  of  plfeyers  on  a  stage,"  is  as 
bad ;,  the  true  meaning  is  certainly  to  be  gathered  from  the 
correspondent  expression  *'  in  secret,"  and  has  no  immediate 
irference  to  the  drama. 

We  take  these  samples  almo»t  ftt  hazard:  Where  the  endea*^ 
vour  reaches  to  the  construction  of  passages,  the- success  is  still 
more  dubiouB.  On  Rom.,  v.  1^ — 5,  it  is  propcJsed  to  include  in  a 
parenthems  the  words,  '*  Knowing  that  tribulartion  worketh,*' 
&c.  and  to  read  the  sense  thus,***  We  glory  i«  tribulation  also ;, 
knowing,  &c.  8cc.;  because  the  love  of  God  is  shed  abroad  in 
our  hearts,  8cc."  A  reading  too  harsh  and  violent,  to  rest  on  th^ 
slight  grounds  which  are  adduced,  even  if  we  speak  of  the  En- 
glish Testament  only;^  but  absolutely  inadmisGHole  if  the  GreA' 
constmctibci  be  consulted.  A  reading  equallyforced  i»  proposed 
Ott  Qali  ii;  SO;  and  a^in  on  1  THies.  i.  2— ^4i  These  soits^  of 
en!oi^  seem  to  us  to  arisefrcmi  a  forge^lness  of  the  ex^eme 
dl£fere»eeof  the  genius  of  the  English  and  of  the<5i"eek  toi^ues-, 
and  would  almost  incline  us  to  believe  that-^  our  author^s  Greek 
knowledge  has  not  been  kept  fresh  and  pure  by  a  perpetual  in- 
ftision  fk)mriie  sources  of  tbe-  language  in  the  classical  writers 
of  antiquity — but  has  been  pretty  mtoch  confined  to  tiie  lan- 
guage of  the*  New  Testament  assisted  by  our  English  transla* 
tioHj,  and'  has^  tkvi»  Been  coiTupted'by  the- hasardotts,  bu^  s^ 
ductwe-  mistake  of  arguing'  from  the  modem  idiom»  to  tfce 
ancient  ferms  oFthe  beautiful  aaid  philosophiced*  language*  of 
Ch-eece; 

The  moat  flagrant*  departure,  however^  from  all  analogy  of 
derivation  which  ha» occured tous  in  these*volumes>  i»  the  fol»- 
lowing^ really  amusHig-and^  originftl  obeervv^ian,  voh  vi.  p.  257*. 
***TMs  is'  evident;  from  the  eufftoms  of  having  sttlt*-fe8h  on  Ash«- 
Wedhesday,  and  pancakes^  on  Shrove-5\read!ay.  The  latter  in 
air  probability,  arose' from  the  people  beingTemijpded>  or. pep- 
haps  summoned^  by  a  bell,  to  confess  all  tfieir  sinSj  wav  sokkov, 
Pfom  hence  it  was  called  tbe-Tiw  xoexer,  or  pancake  bell."  When 
we- read  this'  extraordin«ry  criticism,  we  fhrst  ruWbed  o»r  eyes, 
aBd^begfaiito-think  wecouki^not  have*  read  eeireetly*    We  ^cn 
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took  down  J$^Q30D^:j list  to  assure .  ouraelves  of  what  was  too 
clear  to  require  assurance^  the  real. derivation  of  the  word;  we 
then  shut  up!  the  yoUukxi^  in  utter .amazeiQeiit  at  the  infatuation 
to  Ivhich  tJsje  >best^iateniaoned  mindi»  are  subject^  when  once 
fanoy  has  mem  i^Uiowed/  fir^Jt  to  lobsoutey  ;and  .then  seduce^  and 
tbea<i  exf inguifih,  < the  plainest  dictates  of  oooiraon  sense.    Of 
bypotbe^oAi  and  iAYiitntk^nitt:  criticism  w)<&jtaay^  P^pe  does 

off  vice>-.^hlit^iitlis  .!:.'■>;  I    ..^-       .•    .  ..  ...*;....-,-...•..         •    • 

-J.  I'l  <  i  1 1  /  *i  J  u  Hi  ,  / 1  f  A  fflonitier  of  mdi  frigttfol  .mion  '  >  ■  : 
>'{  1     .]  u>IXha](iito  lie. hated^.needsbat  to  bei2ieeif';<i.  , 

. .  1  M  ( I  I  < ;  M^ifif^  o»4vir4  ihrn.  pity,,  j*^.  fpibyac^ 

^>Bilti'W;et^wiliidgl)fvaVstahi  fr^iV'fdt'thet 'Remarks:  For  these 
d«fedt»^p©cpD[inufe  alidrunirriportant,  cito$ide«ing  the  «-»tent  of 
tkfa  wbvk>anAiils  ^hief^  deiiigil.  »  If  indeed>  %Te  wei«  balled  to 
^xamine^^i^inglettrohiisi^jniereiy  ijotitaining  a  dozen  discduFseB^ 
wemi^fat'iefcpeotca  gr<^it^  aidcurat^^  or  «Lt  least^  must  have 
ftiirlyM^dy  thi[t»4(fa«  critical  ierr4rs  ^bor&  a  more  distci^bing  pro-- 
p^tio«k^i>tovtiie':bulk  bf  ithe'>|ieffon0toc^;  but  in  the  itni^ense 
s^ies  ^^of  Ulweke^  'hiincked  ^  serta^^^nis, '  di^igtiecl  for  p6fmia^  use^ 
a«'authbrjislK>b«juiig5Bd  of  by^br^Hadfer  -^  ,;;;.:_;. 

Setting  aside,  then,  the  comparatively  £&w  brt4»cal^femarkB, 
(fdttiost^  sMr  oi^\Adk  rtfe<^iild'dis^&^  with)  and  doming  now 
tjDf^s^ak^ii/thei^okk  iti^  a^whde;  w^  4o*mo»t  sinicer^ly  veeom^ 
toen&^'iit'^to^'  th«H9e  t?ho[  tnaydesire  ^an  'klinott^ccititiiipgd  com- 
Ifieoi^i^y  otf  lbeiScrijptut>es>  aikid  esp^aily -to*  the  younger  clergy. 
We ^  sboiidd  thiffidt '  it >  i^^u}d  gradually  ^  bebom^-  >  a  stook-book. 
Wiehn^m  few  woiksx^Peqtxal  Taluej  Ind^edywith  di«^^cepti<»i 
of  ^Bisl^  BievWidge^s  Tfaeis^uruSi^xiotbitig'  c>i  the  kltid  can  claim, 
to  be  brought'4ntO'  c^Mociparison'wkh  it;  -It  does -indyed  excite 
dtir  admiratibn/thata'lEvoiik  ofis«iclJ  pi^rsev^ing  labour,  should 
have  b^^n ^atin^'and Mexetduted Is^ .c^i}  iisdi^diial  clergyman. 
It'imght  be  thought,'  ona  ^aftconsideealidn/^ that  great  marks 
of'hafst^  w«ouid  nave'  beefn  apparent;  ^tl^nsbghoutt^&peribnn* 
linfe^gi-bufatbie'ifactis,  <up©iitheiHvh;ole,  just  the  cJowttary-H-^we 
%ksf^  no  do)ibtUhattk(bstof  ihesediscQurt^es^  mtist  have  cost  the 
t^'thdr-^qan^  ^raga>  tyi^dhre  o#  fiftfaren  ^ourshai^  study /and 
ifeoAie  ^6ifeidembi?^:more;.  ^We^fihd^  indeed,  on  meteiyreckoning 
up'the  ^me  whiqh  ibas  interi2<en«d' bet^eenl  tiie  Imblie^tion  of  the 
^V^first  volumes  ^d  ihose  befoi*^  us»"^ighMeiiyetirs/^that  be'<^ 
«wj^n*si:jlci£y'  1^  sev^ty  discourses  mustxfakve  been  composed 
each  y^aisHahd'  we  should  imagifiie  4Jl«Lt  by  -far  the  best  time  of 
^ery  week  during  that  period  imust  feleiVe  becoab  given  to- this 
laboiir.  'The  sUmeardourofi  spint^Jwhich  hasbetrayed  earau- 
.thor,  as  wehav4  alteady,iiotiic^dvqntO'sqmecompara;tively  unixa- 
portant  mistakes^  must  have  been*  thfespring  of  this  great  uiider* 
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tdcing.  Directed  to  the  'truth  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  animaied 
by  faith,  and  imbued  with  heavenly  charity,  this  sacred  vigor  of 
understanding  and  affection  has  reared  an  imperishable  monn* 
ment  of  laborious  diligence  and  well-directed  enterprize..  The 
whole  work  breathes  and  bums  througbovvt  with  life  and  fervour. 
The  characteristic  canon  which  it  follows  is  wise,  and  important^ 
and  novel.  The  knowledge  of  the  art  of  sermon  composition  is 
the  result  of  long  practice  and  improved  habit.  The  Divinity  ia 
sound,  and  holy,  and  spiritual.  The  variety,  both  in  form  and 
in  matter,  is  perhaps  full  as  great  as  the  case  would  admits  The 
superiority  to  the  trammels  of  human  systems  is  geiierous  and 
pure,  and  ^ives  it  an  air  of  freedom  from  the  opihi<)'iis  of  men,, 
and  of  subjection  to  the  authoritv  oC  God,  which  ils  very  a:tti^c* 
tiye.  The  force  and  pathos,  wnich  perpetually  appear-nfoiica 
indeed  most  frequently *-*interest  the  hearty  and  touch,  the 
consciences  of  men.  In.  short,  in  allthe.  mairn  .exoellehoiea.of 
so  vast  an  attempt,  we  consider  tlie  aiUhotr  as  coippletelyi  suofr 
cessful;  whilst  in  the  defects  themselves,  which' we  knoit  ifc 
would  be  easy  to  aggravate,  we  trace  rather  the  iDvenfloiwing* 
and  aberrations  of  the  very  mind  which  alone /coulid  exeoij^ 
such  a  design,  than  the  characters  of  weakness^  or  negligence^ 
or  misrepresentation«  i  m      -K 

Upon  Its  freedom  from  a  spirit  of  party,  however^  We  ar^.viery 
much  inclined  to  rest  much  of  the  merit  of  the  ;iinde);ftakM:ig4 
Indeed  this  excellence  flows  from  a  yet  higher  ondi  to  which  tM^e 
have  so  often  adverted,  the  noble  and  ^^ucoessful  determinatiQU 
to  follow  the  inspired  volume  in  its  spirit  and  xoieaiiiilig  through^ 
out.  Of  course  this,  as  well  as.  every  other  comraiendation  we 
bestow,  must  be  taken  with  the  deductions  which  human  infir<^ 
mity  in  all  cases  requires.  But  we  speak  advisedly  when  we 
declare  that  the  ultimate  blessing  to  the  church  whioh  the 
superiority,  and  even  opposition,  to  systematic  views*  apparent 
upon  the  whole  of  this  work,  may  be  the  mee^s  of  conferring^ 
can  scarcely  be  too  highly  estimated.  And  thiaio.  two  res-i^ 
pects.  First  as  it  regards  the  clergy,  and .  the»  the  church 
generally.  For  the  young  divine,  released  from  the  pneparatorj^ 
studies  of  college,  and  c^^Ued  to  a  populous  and  iutportant  s^ta^f 
tiop,  cannot  but  derive  essential  aid  from  the  use  of  <  iU  ^  l^et 
such  a  student,  if  he  has- two  discourses  to  prepaife.  each  week» 
composeope  himself, and  take  the  other  chiefly  from.our: authors 
If  he  first  peruse  .with  care  the  essay  on .  the,,com;pQsltion:  of  % 
sermon  in  the  former  publica^iion,  \yith  the  valuable-prefaces  of 
the  second  volume  of  that  series  and  the  first  volume  of  this^ 
he  wUl  be  prepared  to  derive  great  advantage:  from  this  work. 
The  arrangement  and  principal  thoughts  of  his  experienced 
guide  will  accustoip  him  to  accuracy  of  division  and.perspi- 
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eotty  of  composition ;  wUlst  the  calling  up  his  own  powers,  m 
the  discourse  which  he  makes  himself,  wilt  preserve  him  from 
indolence  and  security.  For  after  all,  na  external  aid  can 
■apply  the  place  of  personal  diligence.  A  minister  must  study 
his  Bible,  and  study  it  carefully ;  he  must  compare  the  seyeral 
pacts,  obsenre  the  manner  in  which  everything  is  stated,  and 
elucidate  one  passage  by  another,  with  me  sincere  and  miost 
tender  anxiety  to  follow  in  every  thing  the  reveli^on  of  G-od* 
In  such  a  state  of  mind,  our  author's  work  will  be  a  singular  be^ 
nefit  to  him*  It  will  aid,  not  diminish  his  labours.  It  will  ani-* 
mate^  not  supersede  the  toil  of  composition*  It  will  relieve  in  a 
moment  of  languor,  not  exonerate  from  the  burden  of  active 
duty.  Perhaps  there  is  no  one  efibrt  from  which  the  human 
mind  so  much  shrinks,  as  from  intellectual  exertion;  In  yotmg 
men,  this  will  often  increase  to  depression,  and  at  times  to  des* 
pondency.  In  such  exigencies,  tne  friendly  aid  of  this  woiie 
will  supply  the  exact  consolation- required*  AjmI  even  in  mora 
advanced  periods  of  ministerial  labour,  the  new  cmd  important 
thoughts,  the  happy  illustrations,  the  forcible  addresses  to  die 
conscience,  and  the  references  to  appropriate  passages  of  scrip* 
tore  which  perpetually  occur,  will  often  be  of  singular  advan- 
tage. These  will  be  benefits  of  a  general  nature*  The  more 
particular  benefit  to  be  gathered  from  the  leading  merit  o£  the 
work — its  adherence  to  the  bible,  rather  than  to  human  sys** 
tems-*-need  not  be  insisted  on,  though  it  is  in  truth  the  most 
important  of  all*  When  to*  these  considerations  we  add  the 
instances  of  younger  clei^ymen  unfixed  in  their  practical  sen*^ 
timents  of  piety,  whom  this  work  may  tend  to  guide  and  ulti** 
mately  to  save,^  we  are  yet  more  strongly  convinced  of  the 
advantage  it  may  afford  to  those  who  when  truly  eidightened^ 
are  the  most  operative  agents  of  virtue  and  religion* 

Nor  will  the  advantages  which  the  churoh  in  general  may^dn** 
rive  firom  this  publication  be  inconsiderable*  To  say  nothing  of 
the  supply  which  it  furnishes  for  devotional  reading,  we  oantcon^ 
ceive  ot  nothing  more  appropriate  for  the.  fkmily  psurty  on  a  Sdo^ 
day  evening  than  courses  of  sermons  seleotew  from  it.  Theji 
would  be  short,  striking^  andattractive*  But,  in  addition  to  tiiis> 
the  standard  of  ri^ht  judgment  as  to  the  doctrines  of  thetR^ 
formation  which  these  volumes  will  tend  to  raise  and>  maintttiai 
throughout  our  people,  and  the  diminishing  of  all  party-epiint 
which  they  will  promote,  are  advantages  very  important.  A 
narrow,  exclusive  temper,  which  magnifies  names  and  interests^ 
we  conceive  to  be  very  destructive  of  the  real  spirit  of  Christie 
unity,  very  embaiTassmg  to  the  sincere  inquirer  after  truth,  e3»» 
tremely  remote  from  the  genuine  tone  of  the  Holy  Scriptures^ 
and  adverse  to  the  progress  of  the  heart  m  pra6tieal>'  piety.  And 
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^  nothing  is  moTe  easily,  nothing  more  insensibly  hnbtbed^ 
t  gKOWs  en  our  fallen  nature^  and  adheres  to  it  Few,  few  artt 
Ihe  examples  where  a  man  ia  good*  and  yet  wholly  free  from 
mmp  petty  ends.whiph  circumstances  of  comparatively  trifling 
importanoe  haye.  Ipd  him  to  espo^se.  To  havq  ayork,  then^ 
^0  dnpesiogr,  to  thiis. ^elusive. temper  as  tb^  One  we  are  reviewing 
--a  wor^  too^  which  is  likply  to  exercise  such , a  cpntrojaV  ovc 
the-f^ubllc  9(ea;itiment^'is  a  matter  of  sincere  congtatuktion*  ,  . 
.  Still  Wfi.^re  aF«^?e.that  numbps  in  this  country  will  be  ready 
to  acQusCrpur  a^tlj^Ojr.oJt  ])elongi»g  to  a  .party,  apa  will  be  with 
held  ftOm  ^TP9/^^^Wg  wto  his  work  fron^  that  very  pon^idem- 
tiofflu,  A  yf.9^P,  ,^n  .this!  topic  shall  clqse  our  observations,  al- 
i»ady,;aiijWe.if^/too'.^  And  we  are  the  ra^er  dis- 

posed  toiventure;  OA  a  remark  pr  two  on  this  point,  .because  we 
are  imich.i»cline4  to  jsusp^pt  that  an  exaggeratejd  representa^ 
tionof  wha|;  is  .catWd  a  religious  party  in  the  church,  deters 
many  froim  ;iPM;^^pg  ^Uy  and  conscientiously  on  their  principlesi. 
It  is,  i^aidi  th/ep,  ^t  .t»uch  cliergymen  a$.  our  authqr  couBtitute  a 
{^urtyf;.  h^t.  with  wh^t  truth,  M  *'^^,  volume  we  havje  been  rer 
yiewrag,  testify^  Are  there,  aiiy  sentiment  maintained  by  these 
diving  ilifiei)ent  ^om  /those  mculcated  in  our  Articles,  ^omiUes^ 
SJPkdiLi^mgyl  "faihej-e  aQy.  attempt  on  their  part  .to  'scjfeen  their 
friendsj  9jr  ,paJumniate /Otters  ]  Is  there  any  backwnrd«^ess  ia 
&oJs^r  on li^r  ^gumentapd  manly  disoUssion  or^  di^put^d  ques^ 
tions?,Jst there,  any  jealpusy  of  the  measures  conducted  t)y 
oilier  han4^^  %a(lu;  anpther  manner  from  tfi^t  adopted  by  them<» 
selves?  Is  there  any  reluctance  to  acknowledge  the  mentsjof 
an; opponent?  In ^ort,  is  there  any yonecharacteristw;  of  what 
can  with  fa^rne^s  be.  termed  a  party-spirit  ?  ^e  ?pnis\yer  most 
^^lessly  with  respect  to  the  grea4i  bo^y  of  those  to  whom  th.e 
charge  is  supppsea  to,  be  applicable,  that  there  is  no  grbupd  for 
the  Mp1l^t^>]{^  We  invite,  moreover,  thos^  who,  may  doubt 
this  .a«84^iQn,  toiexamiipe  tlie  work  before  us  in  this  viey^, ,  Let 
them  refeir.to  the  texts  which  they  imagine  to  i^phold  thei^  ovnx 
system,  and  they  will  find  them  illustrated  witK,  4jhe  s^e  ful- 
nessFof  detaiUiandXhe  sameimpar^ality,  as  tlioae  0  ^PP^* 

tently . opjpf)?ii^e  tendwcj^...  They  will  find  .npihiE^':  conceale4» 
aothu^  p^itti^d,  ppthing  pnfairlj  stated,,  (fallo^iu^  always  for 
him^  ^n^p^iyj  xxQtb^  urged'*  Ap  Shibboleths  of 

a^i^epir'ipPS^^'fe^^.^y^^^  no  subjeclipn  toahiirhau 

kader^;no^fi^jfidig*a5  me^^  of  phrasie^j!  no  subterfiige  or 

adaroit^jess  in  fixgumeift;  l^ut  ajl  open,  and  candid,  and  scrips 
ttimX'^wENl  hply<  lil^  indeed,  m^n  should 'so  far  forget  the  mam 
featnces,  of  our  reformation,  or  the ,  leading  doctrines  of  OT*r 
^UFch,  ot,  yet  more,  the  chief  truths  of  Revelation,  as  to  infix 
t&e  odium  q»  a. party  on  .tbo^  who  soberly  and  faithfully 
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charge  their  ordination-rows  in  teaching  those  principles,  we 
must  admit,  and  even  glory,  in  the  fafet,  whilst  we  repel  the  in- 
ference. Undoubtedly  the  clergy,  who  are  thus  accused,  preach 
the  doctrines  of  original  sin,  die  corruption  of  our  nature,  the 
inability  of  man  to  any  thing  spiritually  good,  salvation  by 
grace,  justification  by  raith,  regeneration  by  the  Holy  Spirit, 
the  necessity  of  repentance,  love,  and  universal  obedience. 
But  they  preach  these  truths,  and  those  other  more  deeply  in- 
scrutable ones  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  and  the  Divine  purposes  in 
redemption,  not  in  harsh  and  isolated  propositions,  but  as  they 
lie  in  Holy  Scripture,  and  accompanied  with  all  the  attendant 
and  preparatory  and  consequent  truths  which  surround  them 
there.  And,  in  doing  this,  they  incur  not  any  just  charge  of  a 
party-spirit.  These  truths  stand  on  a  broader  bottom.  They 
are  not  peculiar  to  a  narrow  sect,  but  common  to  the  whole  uni- 
versal church  of  Christ  in  every  age — just  as  the  opposite  tenets 
of  the  native  power  of  man ;  his  ability  to  choose  and  do  of  him- 
self what  is  spiritually  good ;  salvation  primarily  bv  grace,  and 
aflterwards,  in  some  measure,  by  good  works;  justification  by. a 
concrete  faith  including  obedience;  regeneration  exclusively 
and  uniformly  conferred  in  the  Sacrament  of  Baptism ;  the  con- 
sistency of  worldly  gaieties  with  a  religious  life ;  the  somewhat 
meritorious  conditions  of  the  Gospel  covenant;  continuance  m 
a  state  of  grace  dependant  on  our  own  will,  &c.  8ic.  are  not 
tenets  of  a  party,  but  common  to  the  fallen  heart  of  man,  and 
opposed  in  every  age  to  the  spiritual  and  holy  religion  of  the 
"Wew  Testament. 

Of  course,  a  difierence  of  judgment  on  most  of  these  points 
mil  here  arise.  Our  appeal,  then,  is  to  the  Holy  Scriptures,  to 
the  doctrines  of  our  church,  to  the  judgments  of  all  our  eminent 
divines,  and  to  the  common  understanding  and  consciences  of 
men.  We  ask  who  adopt  naturally,  and  without  effort,  the 
language  of  holy  Scripture?  We  inquire,  who  exprejss  their 
sentiments  to  their  people  in  the  very  words  of  our  church,  as 
the  most  appropriate  and  affecting  ?  We  ask  which  doctrine 
eaves  the  soul  ?  Which  has  the  attestation  of  God  in  the  in- 
fluences of  his  ejace  i  Which  brings  men  to  the  state  and 
temper  inculcated  in  the  Bible  as  essential  to  the  true  Chris- 
tian ?  Which  sanctifies  and  comforts  in  life,  supports  in  death, 
I  and  has  the  anticipations  and  foretastes  of  eternity  ?  On  the 

I  other  hand,  we  inquire  whether  the  course  of  doctrine  which  we 

are  now  opposing,  is  not,  generally  speaking,  cold  and  uninflu- 
ential?  Whether  it  does  not  proceed  on  little  more  than  the 
principles  of  natural  religion?  Whether  it  consists  not  with 
a  dead  repentance,  a  lifeless  faith,  and  a  worldly  life  ?  Wheth^ 
it  does  not  leave  the  mass  of  mankind  unmoved  in  their  sins  and 
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vices,  and  substitute  a  form  of  religion  for  the  power?     And 
whether  it  does  not^in  fact,  express  itself  in  any  language  ra- 
ther than  that  of  holy  Scripture  and  of  our  church  ? — But  \ve 
forbear  to  urge  these  inquiries.    The  fact  is,  the  mighty  doc- 
trines of  grace  are  impressed  on  the  very  surface  of  our  Bibles 
suid  Prayer-books ;  and  it  is  in  vain  to  confound  the  greiat  prin-  * 
ciples   of  spiritual  death  or  life,  of  acceptance  with  God  or 
condemnation,  of  a  heavenly  or  a  worldly  life,  of  the  elements 
of  grace  or  nature,  and  the  preparation  for  heaven  or  hell — with 
the  minute  and  petty  insignia  of  a  party  occupied  in  inconsi- 
derable pursuits,  and  unconnected  with  the  vast  and  eternal  in- 
terests of  mankind.     Nor  can  any  church  long  be  preserved 
where  a  general  discrepancy  between  the  doctrine  of  her  formu- 
laries, and  the  actual  mstruction  of  her  ministers,  shall  prevail 
— ^the  golden  candlestick  would  be  removed — and,  the  Divine 
blessing  being  withdrawn,  the  salvation  of  men  would  flow^  in 
some  other  channel,  and  be  conferred  on  some  other  ecclesias- 
tical community.  Nor  is  it  possible,  as  we  think,  to  conceal  the 
fact  that  the  mass  of  our  people  cah  and  do  distinguish  be-, 
tween  the  healing  doctrine  of  Christ  their  Saviour,  and  the 
miserable  tenets  of  clerical  moralists.    With  all  their  inca- 
pacity of  accurate  distinction,  and  their  liableness  to  be  se- 
duced and  betrayed,  there  is  a  plain  common  sense,  and  a 
solemn  judicature    of    conscience,  which    enables  the  piou^ 
among  them  to  discern  the  •  instruction  which  exhibits  a  Sa- 
viour from  that  which  conceals  him;  the  life-giving  doctrine  of 
justification  from  the  gloomy  terrors  of  the  law;  the  peace  and 
consolation  and  purity  and  spirituality  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Holy   Ghost,  from  the   coldness  and  hopelessness  of  human 
efforts;  the  inviting  and  urgent  calls  to  noliness  of  life  from 
the  tame  inculcation  of  mere  ethical  precepts.     It  is  not  dif- 
ficult to  predict  the  danger  of  our  church  just  in  proportion 
as  she  loses  her  hold  on  the  divine  blessing  on  the  one  hand, 
and  on  the  hearts  of  our  population  on  the  other.     But  we  hope 
better  things ;  we  speak  thus,  because,  to  attach  the  odium  of 
party  to  the  great  truths  of  the  Gospel,  is,  in  our  judgment, 
as  mistaken  in  fact,  as  it  is  ruinous  in  policy,  and  uncharitable 
in  sentiment*     Rather  would  we  include  under  the  class  of  sin- 
cere ministers  of  our  Saviour  all  who  desire  to  love  and  serve 
him,  even  though  they  should  differ  from  ourselves  in  these,  or 
any  other  remarks  which  we  have  offered.   And  we  Conclude  by 
expressing  our  conviction,  that  if  any  one  to  whom  we  may 
appear  to  have  spoken  strongly  on  this  subject  will  begin  his 
inquiries  into  religion  in  the  temper  of  the  work  we  have  been 
reviewing  (let  No,  964  afford  an  example),  he  will  become  a 
witness   to  what  we  have  advanced.    The  entrance  on  reli- 
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gioiis  knowledge  is  l^  due  humiliatioii  for  siiL  As  we  know 
ourselves,  aU  becomes  plain.  The  light  ofthepurehejfvensisnot 
more  adapted  to  the  natural  eye  than  the* truths  of  Scripture 
are  to  a  humble  faith.  The  road  lies  open  to  the  diligent  trst- 
Veller.  Salvation  by  grace  through  faith  is  as  a  balm  to  the 
wounded  conscience.  The  duties  of  holiness  are  the  delight  of 
the  regenerated*  heart.  The  service  of  the  Redeemer  is  perfect 
freedom  to  the  liberated  captive  of  sin.  This,  this  is  the  key 
to  all  sound  theological  knowledge.  Other  methods  niay 
produce  theoretical  consistency  of  opinion,  but  can  never  lead 
to  practical  conclusions  and  a  holy  efficacy  on  tiie  heart  and  life. 
Tleligion  must  be  vital  to  be  valuable  or  productive.  Tf  or  do 
we  hesitate  .to  say,  that  he  may  hope  to  gain  a  the  rigbt  path, 
to  whom  the  work  before  us,  and  others  of  a  similar  character, 
shall,  in  their  broad  features,  be  satisfactory  and  pleasing. 


Art.  VII. — Memoirs  of  her  most  excellent  Majesty  Sophia  C^tar- 
lotte^  Queen  of  Great  Britain^  from  Authentic  Documents,  By 
John  Watkins,  LL.  D.,  Author  of  the  Life  of  Sheridan,  &c. 
Embellished  with  Portraits.  6vo.  London.  Colbum,  1819. 

j^^niS  is  a  book  six  hundred  pages  in  length ;  a-  matibematical 
.line — length  without  breadth  or  thickness,  as  far  as  regards  the 
matter.  But  the  writer  is  not  to  blame*  He  had,  probably^  9Jl 
engagement  to  fulfil  with  his  bookseller.  The  fault  was  in  the 
womsm  whose  memoir  he  probably  undertook  to  expand  into  a 
volume  of  extra  size.  If  a  wom)Em,  placed  by  Providence  in  a 
liio'hly  exalted  situatiozi,  with  the  power  of  keeping  in  constant 
•agitation  the  scene  around  ber,  and  multiplying  the  chaug^eB 
and  chances  oHife  by  tbe  licence  and  disorder  of  the  passions, 
will,  nevertheless,  so  conduct  herself  as  to  give  rare  occasion 
to  such  occurceiK^es  as  are  usually  called  interesting  in  high  so- 
ciety, and  which  furnish  topk>s  to  the  retailer  of  anecdotes  4  if  she 
will  abstain  from  ^H  those  interferences  which  are  calculated  -to 
implicate  her  in  ambitious  contests  and  political  intxigues;  Jf 
she  will  content  herself  with  living  the  regular  life  of  a  virtuous 
.mother  Li;i  the  quiet  circle  of , her  family,  an  oixject  of  love  and 
Jkonour,  and«  inaome  degree,  of  imitation,  or,  at  least,  of  tt^at 
xea|)ectful  confonnity  wmcfa  notseidom  passes  into  liabit,  some- 
tknes  into  2)riaci^l^,.shnnking  from  the  contajgion  of  glittering 
depravity,  and  renouncing  and  :i?epeUing  all  tamted  iateiacourse> 
stie  cannot  be  £ke  subject  of  attractive  and  eTentfnl  biojipapl^. 
The  late  Que^a!s  cfaiirdcterls  her  memoir,  and  the  unifomiea^ 
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pahaion  of  ker  existence,  like  the  eloudless  keaven*  affords  little 
yariety  of  light  and  shade,  and  none  of  the  changeful  features 
which  a  grosser  atmospha?e  exhibits. 

If,  then,  the  book  before  us  is  not  a  publication  of  any  in- 
terest for  its  anecdotes,  as  we  have  beiore  observed*  her  late 
Majesty  is  alone  to  be  charged  with  the  deficiency.  The  au- 
thor has  shown  a  disposition  to  make  the  most  of  every  things 
The  public  are  certamly  to  be  acquitted;  the  people  have,  as 
usual,  done  their  part  towards  making  their  late  Queen  an  in* 
teresting  subject  of  biography.  The  fate  of  the  wise  and  vir- 
tuous, and  especially  of  the  temperate  and  chaste,  has  been 
eminently  hers.  ,  Calumny,  and  malignant  hate  of  virtue  in  ex*, 
alted  station,  have  done  their  utmost  to  asperse  a  character 
whose  great  provocation  has  consisted  in  her  doing  justice, 
loving  mercy,  and  walking  humbly  with  her  God.  We  forget— 
she  was  certainly  guilty  of  some  minor  offences :  she  lived  to 
be  an  old  woman,  loved  her  husband,  took  snuff,  and  main- 
tained an  affectionate  intercourse  with  her  relatives  of  Meck- 
lenburg Strelitz«  If  Dr.  Watkins  had  chosen  to  avail  himself 
of  the  numerous  anecdotes  concerning  our  late  Queen  dispersed 
and  credited  among  the  good  people  of  England,  especially  the 
more  patriotic  portion  of  them,  he  might  have  told  us,  witn  the 
certainty  of  being  pretty  widely  believed,  that,  by  a  long  course 
of  parsimonious  thrift,  she  had  accumulated  vast  stores  of  per- 
sonal wealth,  the  progressive  increase  of  which  had  never  beeu 
retarded  by  a  single  act  of  charity  or  bounty ;  that  she  had  de- 
prived her  royal  husband  of  his  reason  by  her  ill  behaviour  4 
and  that  the  aeath  of  the  Princess  Charlotte  was  the  conse- 
quence of  her  injuries  and  persecutions.  These  would  have  been 
great  discoveries,  and  would  have  secured  an  extensive  sale  of 
the  work.  It  would  have  been  aAnounced  and  labelled  at  the 
shop  of  every  vender  of  moral  poisons  through  the  kingdom. 
Dr.  Watkins  nas  taken  the  honest  course,  and  Jhas  presented  a 
true,  though  somewhat  tedious,  account  of  our  lost  Quaen^ 
whose  excellent  qualities  the  spirit  of  factious  malevolence 
does  not  yet  allow  to  be  justly  appreciated. 

The  author  of  the  work  before  us^  however,  in  sjpite  of  his  good 
intentions,  by  his  undertaking  to  make  a  volume,  has  been  con- 
strained to  exhibit,  in  one  respect,  a  deceptions  view  of  (the  late 
Queen.  Being  totally  incapable,  consistently  with  truth,  of 
nuxingher  wiu  thepolitics^  or:party-history,  of  the  country,  sa 
wise  and  prudent  washer  conduct;  and  having  nothing  to  record 
of  intrigue  or  quarrel,  of  irregular  affection  or  contentious  ^mo- 
tion, no  secret  history,  no  snvate  disputes,  no  incidents,  such 
as  ^sorderly  habits  or  feelings  engender  and  multiply;  he  has 
felt  himself  obliged  to  fill  out  his  narrative  by  a  series  of  royal 
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visits,  journeys,  and  fStes,  which,  when  considered  as  spread 
over  a  long  reign  of  near  sixty  years,  were  hardly  sufficient  to 
content  the  people,  but  which,  by  following  each  other  in  the 
narrative  through  half  the  volume  in  an  uninterrupted  succession, 
have  given  a  portrait  of  her  Majesty,  as  to  this  part  of  her  cha- 
racter, extremely  unlike  the  original.  Mother  of  twelve  chil- 
dren, she  thought  it  her  first  duty  to  her  husband,  aad  to  the. 
public,  to  take  good  care  of  their  education ;  an  affectionate 
and  devoted  wife,  she  felt  and  answered  the  demand  which  the 
King,  her  husband,  made  upon  her  time  for  sweetening  his 
hours  of  relaxtition ;  a  gentle  nurse  of  the  state,  she  watched 
•over  all  its  charities,  and  beneficent  institutions ;  a  pious  pro- 
testant  princess  she  felt  the  value  of  her  own  soul,  and  the  value 
of  her  example  to  the  souls  of  others ;  and  with  the  duties  which 
flowed  from  these  principles  and  obligations  the  time  of  this 
excellent  person  was  almost  wholly  engrossed.  But  what  does 
time  so  passed  afford  to  the  pen  of  the  biographer  ?  Some  fes- 
tivities, the  fashion  of  the  times  demanded  or  her;  some  enter- 
tainments, the  laws  of  hospitality  imposed  upon  her;  somo 
journeys,  and  these  were  few  and  circumscribed,  cheerfulness 
allowed  and  health  prescribed; — in  these  transactions  con- 
sisted the  public  and  most  observable  part  of  her  life,  except, 
indeed,  in  the  patronage  and  the  encouragement  of  useful  insti- 
tutions :  so  that  the  few  prominent  particulars  of  her  life,  and 
such  as  served  the  purpose  of  popular  narrative,  were  princi- 
pally those  which  were  foreign  and  contingent  with  respect  to 
her  true  character  and  substantial  merits.  Her  private  chari- 
ties fell  like  the  dew,  unseen,  unheard,  in  silent,  seasonable  re- 
lief, upon  the  bosom  of  sorrow,  without  tribute  or  return,  save 
in  the  indulgence  of  tender  feelings,  and  the  refreshing  con- 
templation of  the  effects  of  her  bounty. 

If  there  was  aught  that  leaned  towards  severity  in  the  de- 
portment of  this  great  lady,  it  was  in  the  sternness  with  which 
she  repelled  the  libertinism  of  the  great,  and  sustained  the  con- 
servative pride  of  the  female  character.  Courtly  depravity 
found  its  most  effectual  check  in  the  dignity  of  her  example. 
We  have  indeed  long  known  her  only  as^  a  woman  advanced  in 
yeai's,  standing  in  disadvantageous  comparison,  for  thus  it  will 
always  be  in  this  fickle  state  of  being,  withyoung  and  hopeful 
expectants :  but  her  career  as  Queen  of  England!  was  begun 
when  her  years  were  green,  and  the  dew  was  upon  her  branch  ; 
and  from  youth  to  age,  surrounded  at  all  times  by  much  ill- 
mXvse,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  people  the  most  credulous  upon 
earth  of  every  rumour  affecting  the  honour  of  their  rulers,  she 
BO  lived  as  to  afford  no  colour  for  slander,  nor  materials  for  the 
superstructures  of  falsehood.    The  restless  humour  of  the  na- 
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4ion  has  left  it  a  debtor  to.  this  most  amiable  and  virtaoug  of  its 
qaeene  in  a  large  arrear  of  gratitude,  to  be  answered  now  only 
by  vain  regrets,  as  experience  brings  with  it  accumulating 
propfs  of  what  the  real  importance  is  of  having  a  pure  and 
honourable  female  at  the  head  of  British  matrons. 
.  The  author  has  introduced  his  Memoirs  with  a  genealogical 
account  of  the  House  of  Mecklenburg;  and  has  brought  be* 
fore  us  a  succession  of  active  and  respectable  princes,  distin- 
guished for  their  attachment  to  the  reformed  religion.  The 
father  of  our  Queen -was  Charles  Lewis  Frederic,  the  younger 
son  of  Adolphus  Frederic,  the  second  Duke  of  Afecklenburgh 
Strelitz.  His  elder  brother  having  no  issue,  the  ducal  sove- 
reignty in  1751  came  to  the  younger  branch.  Charles  Lewis 
Frederic  married  the  Princess  Albertina  Elizabeth,  daughter 
of  Ernest  Frederic,  Duke  of  Saxe  Hilburghausen,  of  which 
marriage  there  were  born  six  children — ^Christina  Sophia  Alber- 
tina in  1735;  Adolphus  Frederic  in  1738,  heir  to  the  ducal 
honours  of  Mecklenburg  Strelitz;  Charles  Lewis  Frederic  in 
1741,  who  survived  and  succeeded  his  brother;  Ernest  Gottlob 
Albert  in  the  year  following ;  Sophia  Charlotte,  the  subject  of 
the  Memoir,  in  1744;  and  Georgis  Augustus  in  1748.  A  plea- 
•fiing  account  is  then  given  us  of  the  domestic  discipline  and 
manners  of  this  princely  house,  which  appears  to  have  supplied 
..an  admirable  xnodel  to  the  cultivators  of  the  difficult  art  of 
maintaining  family  subordination  and  union  without  the  sacri- 
fice of  cheerfulness.  These  cares  devolved,  entirely  upon  the 
Duchess  on  the  death  of  the  Duke,  which  took  place  m  1751, 
from  which  period,  with  the  assistance  of  well-selected  teachers, 
the  Duchess  dowager  devoted  herself  with  remarkable  zeal  and 
prudence  to  the  lormation  and  improvement  of  her  children ; 
and  the  elder  daughter  being  at  this  time  of  an  age  to  require 
less  of  the  mother's  immediate  superintendance,  the  Princess 
:Sophia  Charlotte  became  the  principal  object  of  her  solicitude, 
>and  derived  from  this  excellent  mother  those  principles  of 
ivhich  this  country  so  long  experienced  the  practical  blessing 
without  an  adequate  sense  of  its  worth  and  importance.  * 

All  accounts  bear  the  same  testimony  to  the  virtuous  and 
amiable  economy  of  the  palace  of  Mecklenburg  Strelitz  under 
the  mother  of  our  Qu.  3n.  The  character  of  the  ducal  family 
became  the  character  of  the  court,  and  pervaded  the  whole 
principality,  which  continued  to  enjoy  its  happy  state  until  the 
>ar,  called  the  seven  years'  war,  which  lasted  from  1756  to 
.1763,  spread  desolation  through  the  territories  of  the  minor 
princes  of  Germany.  The  ducal  states  of  Mecklenburg  Schwe- 
xin  and  Mecklenburg  Strelitz  nreserved  a  strict  neutrality,  and 
for  this  offence  the  troops  of  the  King  of  Prussia  were  allowed 
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t0  iMffch  vaihottt  Ttsttaial  jJnoiigh  tlit  territory  of  tbese  UI10& 
fending  princes,  levying  oontrilmtionfi  iifK>n  the  valla^  «Hi 
fiamfl,  foreaig  the  yonne  men  into. their  armies^  pkmderifig  the 
isharcheB  and  prrrate  hsSiitttltoiift,  taid  acting  in  all  rei^ectoas 
an  enemy  prooeeding  tiirough  a  conquered  coioftry.  The  miserv- 
of  this  once  hdoapj  people  was  extreme,  trade  was  abandoned^, 
tiie  land  was  left  uncuilVFated,  aad  those  who  possessed  .mcrreo 
€ikAe  property,  the  ducal  ^mily  among  the  test,  ooBreyed  it  to 
SambuF^  and  Lnbec  for  secarity.  £v!ety  thim^  ?ms  done  W 
^eveigmngftBuly.tt)  alteviate  the^nfieringsof  tiM  peowletw 
the  jrasottpoes  of  ^charity  were  exjiaiisted,  and  the  afflicted 
Dnchess,  if  she  did  nod  immediately  sink  binder  hec  misfoctmies^ 
as  said  to  hare  heeaa  ^ttoown  hy  them  into  a  state  of  bodily  iai^ 
4nK»iyrwhicb^enided  in  her;death» 

£y,tbe  yietosy<gai<ied  by  the  Prussian  arms  OTer  Marshai 
^[^un.at  Torgaa;  in  V7SQ,  the  fortune  of  Frederic  was  iraised  t» 
its  summit,  -and:  this  was  Ae  moment  -dioson  by  the  younger 
iErincess  of  SHreUtz  for  tendfaaiig.thatiCelehmilede]»8dktothe 
monarch,  which  appears  to  bm^-  had  -some  iwftufmar  m  fendei^ 
lAg.his  iOondnQtitoPEaids  her  oppressed  country  mote  lOi^BaMeiAle 
•oMJiast*,.  Thisyletterv'tbe  genuineness  q£  which ^wtd>ii»rcwifc 
iksard diflfwited,.  is. neither  elojiiu^snt  nat^  britiinmt)  but  iAm 
pfi^twcbiiglyt  ai&d  m^turaUy  wvittenj  leaEhibitiog  mi«^  go^  ^ 
ai^  good,  J»elisi^>  etearly.iSBd^ndcinGtly.eaBpmss^d.  >There  in 
also  isoiiMhioffi  an.  it  <kf  a.  feminajse.  csBt^thatiseifderB  tl»e«aa^ 
lia^imitf  *  wjbicb  J:>ol(mg^  to  the  pvoeeeding  ^pasrtioidaffly  affiw^ 
ing^  A ,  ShQf  tim»;  reoMimeiids  ik»  aitaation  of.  .aert  «xahapfy  ^ensir 
.ti]fMt1jbk^ie|Oi^idmiB^ion)<^ithe't4^  k.    . 

'"^  Ik  wis.  btst>*atefy  Anit  y^laiiB  Ago  that  thift  teriit^ry  wt»)pe  tfie/ttkoift 
ftotfng  «lpfittaaEBilce« '  The^eoantry  was  'oukpi^ed,  Jiie  pessatf t  IboAceft 
<^ieerfe|^i.snd  thd  towris  abomidedwtdi  inches' and  ftstiii^r^  HftaSaa 
■HWjition. st/ptesen^  fWrn  mob^-idsummi^sseaer!  ji am  jt9lresEpeia»at 
d^ripUopy:;Wi;,«aaoiny»fsncy  a4d:.aay  hsmm  >tQ{«li0.pAatHte;;  bat 
'f^*^^^^  flWfl*}fW8  ^eip#«Jve%wawl4,wei^  ql;.^ahi4^lO^  j^fpspec^ 
npw  bero]p^4?i^,.,y^,w,hQte,c9flnpy,^^  AJfi^fr 

Tul  waste,  pre^tii^  to  excite  iterrQ3r,,i)i tjr,, and /fcijiair. 

The  empioyniebb  01  tlie  husbandman  an4  tne  sjiepher^are  quite  su9- 
^Hde^;  "^OT  dii^^lidisliaiDdm^'and  tb^'ishepiierd  ar^!  become  soldiers 
thenisyiVesi'iWa'fellfy^o  if^vkgfe  thfe  sdH^liieh  ffifeyfermertV  cultivate^. 
Thbto^hsttl-e'&itWdbitM  6hly%6Mrteri,'w^m«^,4hd  chfiMifeii:;  wWlfe 
]pierhsp&%«i'«:aMi0i«tl9ift  jwUtttof/  liy ^o^tids  ^r  iMs  Hf  WAha  rende^M 
wifit  ^ir^s^rviD^j  is  ieft^r'MridkK>fs  %tieRsiiirlitd&  d^^ 
veund  himviaA  die  Wrtogy^itf'iifmy  woaBdi>  and'growthemsehres  8o£ 
dkrs  beieie r4hs«4nd  «lmi^  lor^tiwiicM.:  r.Bat  4iii»iim>enod»i^ 
did  we  not  Heal  4ne  alfeeraateitts^iiqace  of  aiitiier  lanafMSsit  haH^ens  «a 
advaiM;^  or.jsetreat,  in,  pucsiaog^ the.opera|tcos^o£lbe  •eamprngn. . .  U  is 
k^lKi^I^  indeed,  to  express  the  |(^osfii#ion  ii^h.4bey  who^iU  theaip 


srilies^^  our  fHends  create,  fbr  even  those  firbm  whom  we  inMht  expect 
Biitef  (Biij  o|^f«»  OS  with  new  caianitieB.  Firom  yonr  juaUee,.  thene^ 
fare^  it  isy  Suns,  that  we  hope  cednewi:  U^yjom,  wan  ehudxen  and  wei^ 
men  may  comfdau^  whose  humprnty  stoops  to  the  meanest  petition^ 
and  whoao  power  is  capable  of  repressing,  tae  greatest  wrong/l  (P..  56» 
57.) 

It  is  well  knowni  that  Geof^  the  Second  had  dea^ntd  a 
xaarria^  fotr  his  grandson  with  a  nieee  of  the  King  of  Prussia^ 
that  t&is  umon  was  regarded  by  the  dowager  Princess  of  Walsa 
^ft<b  miieh  axrersion^  and  that  the  young  Prince  of  Wales^aftar 
many-  efforts  of  his  grandfather  to  overcomse  his  iSHmgnaaee^ 
pot  an  end  to  the  project  by  a  decided  refusal^  chiefly,  it  is 
snimised^  on  aoeoimt  of  the  hbertine  principles  of  tiie  ppoposed 
fimsilyy — a  refosa^whick  is  said  to  have  occasicmed  tfaa  remark 
o£the  En^tish  nitMMtBch,  '^  that  the  boy  was  only  fit  to  read  tiie 
Bibleto-  his  modier/'  The*  truth  was,  that  by^  the  wise  maxams 
aadtjttdicioas  maaagem^it  of  diisi  most  respectable  and  muohi' 
cal^Doimiated  pni^^ss^  the  moral  sanctity  of  the  throoe  of  these 
realms  wns  secured  for  raxxm  dian  half  a  ecntBry « 

Witb  a  tbisiking  and  yirtuons  people^  it  ought:  to  have  bean 
s^iong*  erid^Mse  0$  the  somd  jud^ient  and  correcjk  prinoiplea  of 
the  prinoeas^  dowageF,  that;,  oareLess^of  the  seeming  adirantagas 
o£  an  inteiested  or  Mlendid^  aHiaiiee,  A&  looked  mto  .the  fanud^ 
oftkfs  peity  princedtomof  MeddoibHCg'  fora  weananr^^iici^ed 
as  a  w^Humt  siiosild  be  to  take  her  station*  at  the*  head  .of  tfaa 
ftasale'soeiety  of  this  great  empire,  that  is^tOtsay^  intke.striet 
d^errazkee-  oi^  alL  those  oonsenratistre'iiiles  which  are.  the  .defiance 
aad  ornament  of  Idare  frnude  character^  Such,  a  pexson  ska 
IjmumB  in  the*  soeand  daughter' of  the  duchess  dbwager,  to  witose 
excellent  discharge  of  the  motker^a  dafry  to.keic'feimly  Btu  Wat^ 
kins*  ha»  nol  gtven  exq^ggraalBdj  piraise..  Ear.  her  sounds  and 
sobttc  view»  ofl  the  inteweuts;  of  ken  loyai.  sont  tke*  ddmiger  pisof 
oess>  was.  in  dlseiisditwilta  tke  eomt  olBQeotee'tke  SeasMuI,.  rad 
fat  soaoie  time-  liVed  isi  some;  negtecbf^  at.&ew  and  Leiicealear 
Houaev  but  on  the^commenee^ment:  of  the  new  mish  k  was  soon 
se»»  iSSOkt  tii8'  youn^  Kin^  adopted  her  viewH.  m  kb  own-best 
mterests,  aod  mani^sted  an  editing  respect  aad.  dvtyta  his 
mother;  Sye»  Watkios  i^  right  enough  in  has  oteerralaan  tkat 
these^  proo&  of  giood.  disposition^  am*  o£  m  snniL  ii&  fiortioas 
times^  There  ia  xmt  a  yictae^  kow^verpacev.  tfaati  is  not  ean^y 
tcaxisfonaed'  into  mpeoaoh  h^-  paffty-mncwur*  Tie  da^iiniaMS 
of  Ae  sen  waa:  oonstraed*  into  weeakn^a^  and  tii£i:BK>tker^adisf 
intensfftedness:  waa  atigmaliaed:  with,  every-  ioiimlHfei0n,  whdidi 
iki»:  iimeenliyeness;  of  malice  cesdd-  suggest*  Imkxp  weai.  ei^ 
kowerer,  under^  the^  guidance  of  a;  finaui  baasd^:  iut  dieir proper 
taixLi^    The  3;iouiig  m&s^  was*  married  to^  tUa:  nmwn.  ol  kis 
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choice,  and  as  the  choice  was  gOTeroed  by  consUftiHiate  ft^ 
dance,  a  marriage  of  uniform  and  long^continned  feHcity  was 
the  result,  in  which  the* nation  may  be  said  to  have  enjoyed 
almost  an  equal  share  with  the  parties  themselves. 

The  particularities  of  domestic  life  seldom  fall  properly  with-' 
in  the  province  of  the  historian ;  their  dimensions  are  too  con- 
tracted to  suit  the  proportions  of  his  scale  :  in  the  case,  how- 
ever, of  the  young  King  and  Queen  of  Great  Britaip,  the  rare 
m>ectacle  of  conjaigal  ielieity,  fidelity,  and  virtue  in  a  sta- 
tion 80  exalted  and  so  exposed,  maintained  with  unifonn  con- 
stancy through- half  a  century,  creataiig  an  ascendancy  whidi 
legal  .authority  can  never  alone  confer,  and  stamping  those 
h&itfton  the  nation  which  have  carried  it  triumphant  through 
aieonteatiiin'Whiich  not  safety  meraly,  but  the  very  principle  of 
safety^  and  the  very  basis  of  independentexistence  have  been 
at  0taikei  ^claimi^  from  the  histoiian  the^  same  distinction  which 
any  of  ihegt'eatest  events  are  entitled  to,  by  which  the  fortunes 
of  states  atedifetermiiied.  The  King  was  young  .and  personable^ 
the  Queenyounger  and  no  less  aaniable ;  they  were  alike  moral, 
and  the imoraMty  of  ea«h  was.  grounded  on  the.  same  religious 
principle;  taarmng  aside  .from  the  fiiseinations  that  sunEOunded 
tiiem,  tiiey  held-  on.<  theiv  steadycomse  amidst  obloquy  and  dt^ 
tvaiction  to'4iie  kcccixi|>fisl»a«ttitAO^  of  which 

they  aekikewledged  the  call  at  the 'first  start  of  their  resolute 
oateeiui  li^'viwiver  erdinafy^orUomiely  alt  dismay  appear  to 
so^le>  itMriil  be-duly  appreciated' by  sach  as  know  tne  influ^ice 
oK^toyal  >eKtfmple,  and  wbo,'  looking,  bnaki  on  the  lives  of  the 
niUMtrpclputar:udd^patri<)it;primsesNef<4^  Eun^pey  are  sen- 

silsMf^a^wirarely  the  tui^le  of  d^QoiiSBtiepeaceiaiidv union  builds 
lfei>'nest'ui%der'thefcM>fsof>pals)ces.v  v:  <ri'  >  .:c.j/>.i  .> 
oJrhe'youkig:'King  in>ht4iiaattguild  8ped€&<ta  hisi  paiiiament 
boasted  his  birth  as  a  native  Bnton ;  andiili.'tbkicbiffMit'iitclttded 
thi3ipledge'6f  a  «dlemn'  iindeitakiiiig  te[liis>t««liaitr^  to -wMbh 
his: eorcmatio;^' 'oath  might  add  sownmbty^/btitiodidl  add  nb 
strehgtlv^  iahd '  which  hia  whole  life'Wsbi«p«|it  wi^edeeaiing. 
^e  jy^ast  a  4fh(>¥eugh  Ptbtestdnt  ^t  .hteHaiti  and :  ^  inpswdi  *  attached 
to>'ithe>  clvil^'iaixd^religious  libetty.of  M^f^iccnmtry.w  any  of  his 
scdgecisyi^priuba  blearet  ^understandti^/Jlihtiii  'inos^'  of  its  real 
esseliee  and  'legitimate  extenti- '  9Ie>  wasqa  eentlconan  after  the 
bedt  Bnglbhopatte^rn^  brave  andiJdiid^iWiltbtfed  and  natural^ 
ttetetous  of  fethftis,  -  bat  in  esaantials  ^he  baflse  toall,  >a  eheeviiil 
friend,'  a  -gentle  master^  perfectiii^  eveiry'>  domestic « relalion^ 
diiU5te>  temp^mte,  pietis.  Sttch< Qonfesseiily ^ wasithis  ^aft^and 
prin^  at^^the  age  of  tw^nty^one/  surimund^d  liy "bad  exaonrptes 
and'bad  vpreeecknts.  In  the  h^dayMOf  the  blood,  and  hfitihe 
centre  of  tekuptation.    To  giatily  Ins  pc^ople,'  he^  shewed  himself 
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n»ich  in  public,  and  displayed  all  the  splendid  exterior  of  a 
magnificent  throne,  but  his  delight  was  in  the  genuine  enjoy- 
mept  of  a  happy  home,  and  that  caressing  scene  of  reciprocal 
tenderness,  of  which  he  wa»  the  spring  and  the  model.  Kising 
with  the  lark,  and  with  the*  lark  at  .his  matins,  his  first  look 
was  upward  to  his  God;  the  next  objects  of  his  thoughts  were 
the  duties  of  his  govenunent;  faimseli  and  his  humble  pleasures . 
came  last;  but  the  constant  ligHt  that  shone. from  the  recesses 
of  his  privacy,  shed,  like  the  moon' from  befain4  a  cloud,  a  pla<- 
cid  lustre  upon  the  world  beneath.  We^  have  never  beard  of  a 
sii^le  instance  in  the  lpng.resirn.of  this  admirably  prince,  and 
we  have  (been  inquisitive:  on  tne^isubiect,.  of  his  haviing  giy<^n 
]vay  to  feelings,  or  expressions  of  unbecoioing  temper,  unless 
perhaps  during  some  physical'  disturbance. of >htimune>wlien 
imder  the  influence  or  his  mental  distsmp^rt;  <and  even  in  that 
dark  slumber  of  his. faculties;  tb^p  shadows  of  the  past  with  a. 
soft  and  soothing,  iptearest/still  faintly  refirei^ed  me.. fevered 
brain,  and  spread  a  ri^ionary  comfort  around  the  heart;    • 

Such  wjas  the  man  to  whom  the  Princess  of  Mecklenburg,  was 
given  iix  marriage,,  ^nd  toUfards  such^ a  man  it  was.no  effort  foir; 
snchjai  woman  to  preserve  an  imiform  jrespect  .attd:lQve«  Wer 
speak  it  ^e^ain -from  i^cere  eonvietiony.  the^natiodi  ;vyas  pecurj 
liarly  edified  by;  thetvirtues  of'conuaon- life  e:&hibi4itd  upon. the< 
throne^  and  :byiseeing  an. honest  man^  in  all .  the^  bceadth  and 
compaspr  of  vthat  tdxaracter;  and  in  > the;,sen«e  in.  which  he  may; 
be,  tmly.ijallfed  '^f;  the  noblest  work .  of  Gk)»d,"  swaying  th^  i$oep« 
tret  ofc. this  great  empire,  in^  conjuncti^m  with  ja  womcm  bf .  thsut 
dass  q£  females;  who  jJc>stain  from;  intenn^ddU«g.t\ri^b.jwh^ 
Ittlongsmotitoitheii: aex. or  situatiohy  btitiwhofullyiacQcaEKi^sbr. 
the  round  of  those  duties  which.ai;e  .so'essentiaiL.to<.wiQman53* 
^onr,,that  tiie  exaltation  of  <h^  rank/'tendsioiily^the  mo^tilto 
iUiiktratcitibeirobligatic«»;i;  j  .      .  ti,  .^   nd':    .   vvt 

.IHOien  onericeAeets  tmon  the. mersatileiconduct.bf ^tb^pdopldi 
of  GjT'eat  Britain  J  tdi^mui^  this  royal  cb^le,  fay>wjp^$](se  example; 
they  weiie  l^us  cs^nrfn^ed  .anfk  edified^  one  fi^ela  bulUttJe  jplea^^^ 
sure  in  conttffliplatii%  with  Dir.  Watkin&^^^ 
which  the  royal  jinarria^  lighted  lUpin  jeverypart  of  theiUarr; 
tion/'  One  hears  wilbliittleriemotioGkitbat  f  Vthe  jemOftest  .villages^ 
manifested  axfiiliiil^  spiirit  tolthatt  which  preimilietiiin>the  meiyro?*! 

I^olisof  the:ei]|pite,..and  jJaKstthere  wasJba^dly'a<i<fottag3ptim  ihej 
and'that  did  nQt;dAaxcinjthatoQmmQn  £^tiiirity^"iJb^t^^  it  seemed  t 
as  if  .every  family'  and>  individual.  treg^wtediAh^even^  as,  com? 
nected  witti.  theii^'priteate happiriess/  The.cQPonatipn,;a|id.the- 
festivities  accompanying,  it  wereficafeely'^0V€r,l).efori^  the  return, 
of  that  feeling^rbekua  to  manifest  itself;  whipb  makes  ejvej^inian; 
of  sense  sicken  wJbien?!he  hears  of  Ito  pennanenoy  ofvdir<one&  de*- 
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Sending  upon  popular  affection.     In  a  free  country  it  must 
epenaupon  the  conviction  and  satisfaction  of  the  reasoning" 
part  of  the  people, — e  conviction  Aiat,  in*  the  main,  under  the 

Sowers  that  exist,  their  rights  are  best  secured.  The  whole  of 
Ir.  Pitt's  administration  had  no  other  {>opuTarity  than  this. 
This  upstayed  the  throne  of  George  the  Third.  The  popularity 
of  affection  was  never  his  until  he  ceased  to- be  capable  of  doing 
good  by  administering  the  government,,  and  nothing  remained 
to  himbut  the  memory  of  his  virtuous  efficiency;  In  the  next 
chapter  to  that  which  the  author  has  inflated  with  all  tiiathe 
could  collect  of  the  fume  and  flatulence  of  popular  adulatioiTy 
lie.  Kingji  and  Queen  sink  naturally  to  the  level  to  which  their 
Teaf  digmty  consigned  them.  Their  popularity  gave  place  t» 
tJittt  involuntary  respect  which  feels  and  acts,  but  is  neither 
Tisrble  nor  vociferous. 

It  promised  to  be  a  reign  of  dissipation.  Their  Majesties 
were  young,  affable,  and  cheerful.  A  general  opinion  pre^- 
yailed,  that  a  contrast  was  about  to  be  displayed  to  the  gloom 
which  had  characterized  the  English  court  for  the  twenty  pre- 
ceding years.  It  was,  in- truth,  an  altered  scene.  There  was  a 
liveliness  in  the  manners  of  boti  King  and  Queen  which  di£*- 
ftised  itself  around,  and  lighted  up  the  atmosphere  of  tite 
court.  Lord  Orford;  in  one  of  his  lately-published  lettenyob- 
-serves,  (we  (|u6te  Scorn  these  widted  letters  with  reluctance) 
"''^^e  King  himself  seems  alP  good  nature,  and  wiishing  to  satisfy 
everybody:  all*  hisr  speeches  are  obliging,    t  saw  nim  again 

Sjsterday,  and  was-  surprised  to  find  that  the  levee-room  had 
St  so  entirely  the  air  of  the  lion's  den.  The  sovereign  does 
^^stand'in  one  spot,  with:  his  eyes  fixed  royally  on  the  ffrouncJ, 
"and*  drqppingbits  of  German  news ;  he  walks  a£out,  anir  speaSrs 
to  eveiy  bocfy;  I  saw  Tiim  afterwai'ds  on  the  throne,  where  Ke 
is  graceful  ai^d  genteel,  sits  with  dignity;  and  reads  bis  an?- 
swersito  addresses  well.** — "  So  fickfejT  sayrDh  Watkiire^  '*  is 
public  opinion,  As*  not  manynnynths:  after  the  artiyalof  ttie 
^0en,  the  palace  purchased  mr  her  accommodation  was^  nick- 
naoned  Hblyrood  House,  and  mnnnurtbgs  were  heard  against 
the  poverty  and  pride  of  Oecmsn  ciiQwxTbns.''  TIfetrpth  is, 
that,  wii2i  tite  terminatum  of  tile  first  fet^vities  ofUe  incipient 
reign^  and  the  adoption  of  thateminentfyTegnliir'and^virtaonB 
life,  which  was.  persevered  in-  by-  tfair  unsophiBticated,  tem- 
perate, and  single-hearted  courfe  to  the  end  of  their  Irves^  their 
jfonufarity  ill  the  wide  sense  of  Aeterm  died' away..'  The  King 
ana  Queen  lived  above  it.  The  tumultnousv  and  vain  wprld  lay 
bekxw  them  immcjsad  in  tiie  smoke  and  dust  of  never-ending 
agitation*  The  ffrstact  of  his  reign  was  to-  give  repose  to  his 
people  after  a  long'  and  fruitless  continental  war;  carried  on  to 
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Beire  the  ambition  of  a  heartless  infidel,  falsely  called  a  hero, 
and  yet  the  (umt  act  of  his  reign  was  unponular.  One  of  the 
wickedest  men,  and  the  author  of  the  wickedest  publication 
that  the  world  has  seen,  grossly  and  atrociously  libelled  the 
young  monarchy  and  this  foul  act  was  extremely  popular.  The 
Tery  gist  of  Wilkes's  popularity  was  first  the  contrast  of  his 
character  to  that  of  the  prince  upon  the  throne,  and  next  his 
abuse  of  that  prince. .  Junius  was  popular  less  by  the  keenness 
of  his  general  satire  than  by  the  dark  and  acrimonious  slander 
of  his  sovereign.  His  wish  avowedly  was  that  Wilkes  might  for 
ever  be  a  thorn  in  his  Majesty's  side ;  and  yet  his  book,  full  of 
trick  in  its  style  and  falsenood  in  its  assertions,  was  the  favou- 
rite of  the  people,  for  their  blameless  sovereign  was  its  victim. 
Such  is  the  testimony  and  the  worth  of  popular  favour  in  its 
large  and  general  acceptation. 

We  hear  a  ^reat  deal  at  present  of  the  virtues  of  our  late  ex- 
cellent sovereign. — A  great  deal  of  despicable  whining  upon 
the  subject,  and  from  those  principally  who  dealt  out  the  hard- 
est measure  to  him  while  he  lived  and  reigned.  '  Afler  calum- 
niating and  harassing  him  while  alive,  they  make  use  of  his 
dead  virtues  only  to  place,  them  in  an  invidicrus  contrast  with 
the  character  oi  his  successor.    The  son  was  upheld  while  at 
the  head  of  an  opposition  to  his  parents'  government ;  and  so 
long  as  he  was  considered  as  the  patron  and  espouser  of  his 
father's  enemies.     Durino^  the  whole  period  of  the  monarch's 
reign  we  heard  nothing  ot  his  virtues  from  what  was  then  called 
the  opposition  party ;  the  prince  was,  of  all  princes,  "  the  most 
amiable  and  accomplished ; "  and  aif y  man  of  thirty  y eare*  stand- 
ing must  have  a  deplorable  memory  who  does  not  dislihctly  re- 
member the  eidogies  bestowed  upori' the  son  at  th^  eJcpfense  of 
the  father  by  mfe  men  called' whrgsattlcttig' bur  politiciatis.  The 
&ther  dies,  tllS^sBti  succeeds,  and' ad6|^ts  the  spirit  of  his  la- 
{hef8  govqi^mSftr^th^son  instantly  loses  his  popularity—- the 
distdfbers  ox  t1^  Other's  quiet,  and  the  caliimniators  of  nis  ad- 
ministratictt,  ^(rake  use  of  the  father's  memory  only  to  disquiet 
and  dispaitij^^  ttl^  son.    There  being  no  issu^ "  of'  the  reigning 
prince  to,e}teijt^  tb  th^*lifea6h  of  duty  towards  *Iiii  parent,  the 
defunct  fexcell^fc?M^6f  H:he  deceased  monafchare  reMinimated 
by,  tho8^''w6^^^f(4ft^'^&iem' while  living,  to  serre  as  the  in- 
struments bT'tKa'^Vamfi^fe'^^     a  disappointed 'faction.    We 
state  ih^^^^yxn  facfe  WShptit  aiiy  colouring;'  and  we  defy 
the  woild  tc?  arraign  iKeit  truth.  '  As  the  constant  and  genuine 
friends!  "of.  th^  late  sovereign,  Whose  pages  have  so  often  re- 
flected his'^chafacter,'  we  desire  to  renounce  all  sympathy  with 
these  hollow  professors  of  regiard  to  his  memory.    Tne  highest 
lefinement  of  iniquity  is  to  make  virtue  itself  the  agent  of  ma- 
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levolence.  If  Junius  were  now  liviRg;  we  should -find  him  join^t' 
ing  loudly  in  this  chorus  of'  canting  eulogy,  celebrating  the 
apotheosis  of  the  man  whose  happiness^  while  living,  he  vainly 
laboured  to  destroy,  and  borrowing  the  mantle  of  the  father  to, 
hide  the  dagger  prepared  against  the  son.  We  feel  ofurselved; 
bound  by  the  highest  sanctions  to  speak  reverently  of  our  lawful 
rulers ;  and  we  deem  it  indecorous  to  allude  to  4he  conduct  of 
our  sovereign  before  his  accession  to  the  throne;  but  for  the 
sake  of  puttirtg  fairly  and  forcibly  an  important  trtith,.it  may 
not  be  unbecoming  to  say,  that  if  any  irregularities  are  to  be 
charged  upon  the  son  of  George  the  Third,  when  Prince  of 
Wales,  they  are  to  be  assigned  to  that  period  when,,  with  the 
whig,  party,  his  name  was  highest,  when  his  moral  charac-^ 
ter  was  conformed  to  their  standard,  and  was  the  result  of  their 
lessons  and  example.  In  an  inverse  ratio  to  the  elevation  of 
the  royal  character  has  been  its  credit  with  these  ancient 
friends. 

The  treatment  of  the  late  Queen  comprises  a  still  more  dis* 
creditable  specimen  of  the  rotten  stuff  of  which  popularity  ie 
composed.  Aloof  from  all  political  controversy,  she  was  only 
visible  in  acts  of  grace  and  charity.  She  had  no  favourit^ 
in  the  empire  but  her  husband  and  her  family,  and  those  of 
humbler  life  who  stood  in  the  nearest  relation  to  her  by 
their  duties  and  services.  The  moral  atmosphere  was;  pure 
around  her  from  pollution,  or  the  suspicion  of  pollutioni  The? 
English  law  invested  her  with  great  privileges,  and  placed  her 
fortune  under  her  independent  controul, — but  the  operations  in 
which  this  sui  juris  competency  was  alone  observable  were  pro- 
tection and  bounty,  tier  conduct  was  too  circumspect  to 
afford  even  a  colour  to  calumny.  She  was  without  blemish  4 
but  still  she  was  guilty  of  being  a  Queen,  and  a  pious  Queeu 
too:  add  to 'this,  that  her  charities  flowed  in  secret:,  in  the 
point,  therefore,  in  which  she  was  chiefly  meritorious,  she  gava 
to  envy  its  greatest  advantage.  The  damning  secret  of  Junius 
died  with!  him,  but  the  death  of  the  Queen  unsealed  the  lips  of 
gratitude ;  her  empty  coffers  half  divulged  the  tale,  and  the  dis^ 
closure  of  the  secret  which  had,  till  then,  been  known  only  to 
him  that  rewardeth  openly,  anticipating  no  part  of  her  heavenly 
recpinpence,  showed  to  the  world  its  cruel  injustice  when;  the 
period  of  reparation  was  past. 

We  have  often  thought  that  the  closing  year  of  this*  great 
lady's  life  was  full  of  the  most  melancholy  interest.  Her  frame 
was  sinking  under  disease,  her  royal  husband  blind,  decrenid^ 
and  deranged,  was  soon  to  be  deprived  of  all  that  remainea  tO/ 
him — the  watchful  solicitude  of  his  faithful '  friend,  long  ther 
partner  of  his  cares  and  his  joys,  and  long,  too  long,  the  nurse 
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ofihia  afflftotBons  ;  her  domestic  yi)PtiEe,wtt«ieh  had  stood  the  test 
ot-tifty  yeatni^  purchased  for  her  little  sensibility^  and  little' 
kindness,  from  a  fickle  public^  whose  flux  and  versatile  favour 
had  seized;,  for  a  time,  for  but  a  short  time  probably,  had 
the  object  of  it  been  seated  on  the  throne,  on  her  grand- 
child, to  whom  it  cost  only  a  single  year  of  domestic  harmony , 
with  the  husband  of  her  choice  to  acquire  it.    The  hand  of 
<]^th  was  upon  the  aged  Queen,  and  the  waters  of  Bath  seemed 
to  afford  the  only  chance  of  recovery.    The  construction  put-. 
Vifen  the  motives  of  this  journey;  the  malignant  aspersions 
to  which  it    exposed  this  venerable  and  suffering   woman; 
the  charge  of  neglecting  her  grand^daughter,  to  whom  everjt 
assistance,  nay,  even  her  personal  attendance,  dying  as  she 
then  felt  herself,  was  offered;  and  the  coarse  insults  of  the  un- 
feeling populace,  weighed  heavier,  probably,  than  the  hand  of 
death  itself,  and  in  the  end  brought  her  grey  hairs  with  silent, 
sorrow  to  the  grave.     We  say  siknt  sorrow,  because  during  the 
last  year  of  her  life,  and  even  during  the  prevalence  of  the  dis- 
ease, which  terminated  that  life,  her  good  spirits  and  even  tem?*. 
per,  ajid  benevolence  of  heart,  sustained  her  nearly  to  the  last 
m  Uxe  same  smiling  composure  towards  her  husband's  subjects^ 
gjtacious  in  her  looks,  kind  in  her  expressions,  and  only  re-* 
s^ved  in  the  avowal  of  her  charities.     Of  the  impression  made 
by  the  acrivalat  Bath^  where  the  Queen  then  was>  of  the  news 
of  the  death  of  the  Princess  Charlotte,  Dr.  Watkins  has  given 
the  following  account: 

'*  On  Thursday  morning,  .after  drinking  the  waters,-  Her  M&jedty 
received  an  address  from  the  corporation;  andi  about  four  o'clock  a 
messenger  am Ved  with  dispatches  fromiLonal  Sfedtnouth,  stating  that 
the  Princess  Ghariotte  had  been  deliverad  of  a  0till-bom  male  child; 
hut  that'  her  coyal  highness  was  doing  eKtrethfiJy  well. 

"There  cannot  possibly  be  conceived  a  gr^eater  aggravation  of  evil 
ticfogs  than  that  occasioned  by  » sudden  extinction  of  hope  afler  the' 
pcevious  removal  of  anxiety.  Thus  it  wasin*  the  present  instance,  for - 
though  the  first  news  was  affisctiiig,  yet^  asit  bmught  an  assurance  of 
safety  in  regard  to  the  state  of  0ie  princass^  the- disappointment  oF 
otiier  hopefr  was  less  sensibly  felt. 

"  At  six  o^clock,  therefore,  the  Queen  sat  down^  with  her  usual 
party  of  fourteen,  to  dinner,  and  appeared  tolerably  composed;  but' 
III  about  an  hour  another  messenger  arrived,  with  a  dispatch  directed 
to  General  Taylor,  who  was  pnvately  csdled  out  of  the  room,  a  cir- 
cumstance that  struck  the  Queen  as  very  extraordinary,  but  on  which- 
die  made  no  remark  till  the  Countess  of  IlcheBter  withdrew  in  the 
same  abrupt  manner;  and  then  her  fears  realizing  the  cause  at  once^' 
fixe  exclaimed,  '  I  know  what  is  the  matter ;'  and  Ml  into  a  fit. 

♦*'  After  some  tune,  she  was  sufficiently  reteovered  to  be  led  into  her 
private  apartment,  accompanied  by  the  Princess  £lidal>eth2  whose' 
distress  was  not  less  than  that  of  her  venerable  parent, 

M  2 
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**  That  night,  kad  the  following  day,  pasged  in  silent  anguish,  while  it 
aeemed  all  around  as  if  each  inmviduat  had  been  deprived  of  a  bosons 
fiiend,  and  that  every  £unily  had  lost  a  near  relative. 

"  Though  the  royal  party  left  Bath  as  early  as  seven  on  Saturday 
morning,  they  did  not  arrive  at  Windsor  till  six  in  the  evening. 

"  The  next  day  the  Prince  Regent  came  in  a  very  private  way  to 
see  the  Queen  and  princesses,  who  were  soon  after  joined  by  the 
Duchess  of  Gloucester,  forming  a  very  melancholy  group ;  yet  deriving^ 
from  this  meeting,  and  the  reciprocation  of  sorrow,  something  like 
relief  under  the  pressure  of  such  a  heavy  affliction. 

^*  From  this  time  to  the  funeral.  Her  Majesty  and  the  princesses 
remained  at  the  castle  in  a  state  of  seclusion,  with  the  exception  oF 
about  an  hour  every  day,  when,  by  the  special  direction  'of  the  physi- 
cians, they  took  an  airing  in  the  little  park ;  though  this  was  done  in 
the  most  private  manner  possible,  with  no  other  attendant  than  a 
single  footman. 

"  The  universal  concern  excited  by  this  mournful  event  did  honour 
to  the  public  feelings ;  but  the  sympathy  which  the  affecting  circum* 
stances  of  the  case  produced  would  have  been  more  satisfactory  had 
it  been  unmixed  with  prejudices  and  untainted  by  calumny.  When 
the  people  lamented  the  extinction  of  the  national  hopes,  they  should 
have  gratefully  remembered  the  bright  example  of  virtue  which  for  sa 
long  a  period  had  enlightened  the  country.  Of  the  future,  no  deter* 
niinate  judgment  could  be  formed ;  but  the  history  of  more  than  hair 
a' century  laid  an  obligation  upon  every  individual  in  the  kingdom  to* 
think  well,  and  speak  reverently,  of  the  august  personage  whose  uni* 
form  conduct  and  purity  of  heart  had  for  so  long  a  period  given  un- 
exampled dignity  to  the  British  court.  Slanderers,  however,  rose  in 
this  hour  of  sorrow ;  and  what  was  worse,  their  vile  insinuations  were 
so  creHulously  received,  and  industriously  circulated,  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  remove  the  ill  impression  which  they  produced.  The 
most  ungenerous  and  cruel  reflections  were  made  upon  the  Queen,  on 
account  of  her  absence  at  such  a  critical  juncture;  and  some  even 
went  the  length  of  saying  that  the  journey  to  Bath  was  a  measure  of 
iiet  purpose,  that  she  might  have  a  pretext  for  being  out  of  the  Wfty. 
Now  the  truth  is,  the  Queen,  instead  of  hastening  her  departure,  de-- 
layed  it  on  this  very  account ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  urgent  reooin* 
mendation  of  the  physicians,  she  would  not  have  gone  thither  till  after 
the  delivery  of  the  princess,  if  her  royal  highness  had  not  peremptorily 
declined  the  offer  which  her  Majesty  made  to  be  at  Claremont  on  that 
<iccasion.  To  this  wish  and  intention  the  princess  not  only  appeared 
decidedly  adverse,  but  she  made  it  a  point  of  seconding  the  advice  of 
file  medical  gentlemen,  by  saying  that  she  should  be  most  unhappy  if 
on  her  account  the  Queen  protracted  what  was  deemed  so  necessary 
fi>r  her  own  health. 

*^  This  is  a  simple  statement  of  plain  facts,  the  verity  of  which  it 
wcuid  be  easy  to  prove  by  indubitable  testimony ;  and  tney  who  beat 
knew  the  princess  will  admit,  that  when  on  mature  consideration  she 
liad  once  taken  up  her  resolution,  no  persuasion  in  the  world  coold 
induce  bar  to  alter  it. 
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^^  In  the  present  case,  the  propriety  of  the  determination  cannot  be 
questioned,  for  the  suffering  ot  the  royal  patient  would  have  been 
rather  heightened  than  abated  by  witnessing  the  anxiety  of  one  whose 
Bi^  and  infirmities  were  so  ill  able  to  bear  the  fatigue  and  wretchedness 
unavoidable  on  such  occasions. 

''  It  should  be  observed,  also,  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  pre- 
vious circumstances  of  the  princess  to  give  the  slightest  room  for  ap« 
prehension;  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  her  constitutional  energy 
afforded  the  strongest  grounds  for  the  confident  expectation  of  a  happy 
result.  On  this  account,  thereforct  the  shock  came  with  redoubled 
force,  because  it  was  a  catastrophe  which  no  person  could  have 
dreaded. 

^'  That  it  was  a  national  loss,  and  one  which  called  for  seneral 
sorrow,  the  expression  of  the  public  feeling  sufficiently  evinced;  yet, 
if  amidst  the  lamentation  which  it  raised,  the  hand  of  rrovidence  was 
not  acknowledged,  there  may  be  reason  to  fear  that  this  has  been  a 
stroke  of  the  divine  judgment  for  benefits  long  abused,  and  only  the 
prelude  to  evils  which  a  thankless  people  have  too  much  deserved." 

(P.  565—569.) 

We  will  now  introduce  a  short  series  of  detached  extracts, 
-which  will,  (we  cannot  say  in  the  most  interesting  and  tasteful 
manneTy  for,  after  all  this  good-meaning  biographer  has  mixed 
up  a  miserable  quantity  of  tattle  and  gossip  with  his  story,) 
present  a  pretty  accurate  statement  of  the  declining  moments 
of  this  exemplary  woman. 

'<  Her  Majesty  returned  to  Bath  at  the  end  of  November,  and  a 
few  days  afterwards  made  her  promised  visit  to  the  ancient  city  of 
Bristol,  which  place  had  not  received  a  Queen  of  England  within  its 
walls  since  Anne  of  Denmark,  the  consort  of  James  the  First.  The 
romantic  prospects  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  particularly  the  sublime 
view  from  Clifton  Hill,  afforded  a  rich  treat  to  Her  Majesty  and  the 
Princess  Elizabeth,  who,  notwithstanding  the  keenness  of  the  air» 
stood  for  some  time  on  the  high  cliff'  which  averhangs  the  Avon,  and 
contemplated  with  astonishment  the  magnificent  spectacle  which  pre* 
sented  itself  on  every  side.  From  hence  the  royal  party  proceeded 
slowly  to  the  mansion  of  Colonel  BailHe ;  and  after  staying  there  about 
two  hours,  set  off  again  for  Bath,  amidst  the  acclamations  of  thousands^ 
who  lined  the  road  all  the  way  between  the  two  cities. 

''  But  neither  these  enjoyments,  nor  the  virtue  of  Bladud's  boasted 
springs,  could  renew  an  enfeebled  constitution,  or  ward  off  the  en* 
croachments  of  disease.  It  was,  however,  pleasine  to  observe  that 
under,  much  weakness  there  was  a  placidity  of  mind,  which,  thougb 
it  could  not  altogether  subdue  pain,  had  the  happy  effect  of  renderinn^ 
it  less  acute  and  distressing.  In  all  her  cares  and  su£ferings,  the 
Queen  was  never  at  a  loss  for  subjects  to  exercise  her  thoughts,  iu 
diligent. enquiry,  and  benevolent  attention.    (P.  571,  572.) 

*•  Though  it  was  hardly  to  be  expected  that  the  Queen,  at  her  ad- 

•  vanced  age,  could  derive  any  radical  benefit  from  the  Bath  waters, 

4he  malady,  which  had  entrenched  itself  too  deeply  in  the  system  tu 
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'  adroit  <if  an  actual  care,  was  hereby  suspended ;  and  she  retimied  ta 

Windsor  apparently  with  recruited  strength,  which  constant  exerciire 

'  and  change  of  scene  contributed  for  some  time  to  maintun.    But  there 

^  J8  nothing,  however  innocent  and  necessary,  in  the  pursuits  of  eminent 

persons,  that  the  evil-minded  cannot  turn  into  ridicule  or  reproacli. 

Xlius  tlie  tongue  of  scandal  ascribed  the  excursions  which  Her  Ma* 

jesty  made  to  Brighton,  Bath,  and  other  places,  to  an  unbeconnng 

^iety  of  disposition,  when  it  was  sirfficiently  clear  that  health  alone 

uras  the  object;  and  that  in  these  indiilgencies  it  was  not  the  love  of 

:  pleasure,  but  the  advice  of  medical  men  that  was  followed. 

'^  In  general,  as  age  advances  the  attachment  to  Kfe  becomes  move 
tenacious,  especially  where  a  long  course  of  health  has  been  enjoyed, 
and  where  many  tender  connexions  exist,  upon  whose  friendly  offices 
.  the  mind  reposes  in  the  remainder  of  its  journey. 

**  The  Queen  f^t  as  most  do  who  have  reason  to  reflect  upon  the 
past  with  pleasure,  and  who  still  possess  an  ehdeartng  tie  that  gives  *a 
charm  to  life,  even  though  it  be  worn  to  a  state  of  almost  imperceptible 
exility.  The  vale  of  years  was  cheered  by  the  presence  and  attendon 
€»f  affectionate  children ;  but  there  was  yet  another  .relative,  who, 
though  shut  out  from  the  world,  was  a  world  to  her,  and  for  whose 
.«ake  it  was  her  wish  to  live,  that  she  might  watch  over  him  in  his  in- 
sulated condition,  and  ininister  such  occasional  comfort  as  the  state  o£ 
his  mind  could  bear.  Whenever,  therefore.  Her  Majesty  left  Windsor^ 
it  was  with  a  degree  of  reluctance ;  and  on  her  return  she  invariably 
alighted  at  the  entrance  near  the  apartments  of  the  King,  to  see  whom, 
she  immediately  went  with  one  of  the  physicians  in  attendance.**' 
s(P.74,75.) 

**  Being  desirous  of  seeing  the  King,  and  spending  her  last  hoitrs 
.vnd^  the  same  xoof  with  him.  Her  Majesty  left  town  for  Kew,  that 
.  jdie  might  be  nearer  the  object  of  her  wisiies,  little  thinking,  that^ 
t«hort  as  the  distance  was,  she  should  never  behold  Windsor  anymore* 
*'  The  expected  arrival  of  the  Dukes  of  Clarence  and  Kent,  with 
.th^ir  respective  hrides,  delayed  her  departure  till  it  became  impossible 
:  jAftt  she  could  proceed  any  farther  without  running  the  risk  of  dyii^ 
.^m  the  road. 

^'  On  Sundav  evening,  the  seventh  of  July,  she  appeared  much  better^ 

^«nd  express^ed  an  inclination  to  take  a  little  excursion.    Accordingly^, 

,ltie  coach,,  was  ordered,  and  the  Queen  entered  it,  accompanied  by 

the  Princess  Augusta,  the  Duchess  eS  Gloucester,  and  a  lady  in  wdit* 

:  ing.    After  a  ride  of  about  an  hour,  Her  Majesty  was  taken  so  very 

•iU  that  the  princesses  were  obliged  to  stop  the  carriage,  while  thqr 

.  endeav(»ired  to  relieve  the  sufferings  of  their  revered  pavent.    Whan 

tile  carriage  moved  again,  it  went  at  a  very  slow  pace ;  and  on  reaching 

the  palace,  the-alt^dbEints  had  great  difficulty  in  <coQvej4ng  the^ueen 

IDto  the  house,  where  ahe  lay  near  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  a  most -^^ 

i  tresaing  isondition. 

<*  By  the  sedulous  attentions  of  the  pbysidans,  however,  the  tfojfvd 

-iavalid  was  so  far  jrecovered  m  to  be  able  to  sit  in  the  aakHm  on  the 

fcyiowio^  Saturday,  during  the  solemnizadon  of  the  noptiala  of  tke 

-JDukm^  4if  Claicnoe  and  <Kent ;  ^oughthe  was^uttableitA  dqie  w^d(4lie 

company  afterwards. 
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'Tfaii»:w6re:  tke  hymeneal' tvtes  perfiMrmedin  the  aiUMhainber  nf 
vdMh  ;  and  the'  Qaeen  might  haviejaid,  as  she  contemplated  the  quick 
i^auo^esai^n  ^of  these  new  relationt,  ^  th^'  oofne  like '  sliadows,  ^and  so 
;  depart ; '  forif  they  did  light  op  a  womentary  spark  of  delight  in  her 
'^siiad,  it-Avas  eattingaished  by  the  reflectitni  that  the  seasatton  woaid 
'in  a  short  space  be  obliterated  for  ever. 

*^  The<  nature  of  the  disorder  under  which  Her  Majesty  laboured  was 
>B9  uneifuivooallyfBarkedy  as  to  admit  of  neither  doobt  nor  hope.  The 
>)ana8aro#&s  symploms,'  indeed,  had  been  so  long  apparent,- and* the  eon- 
^seqiieiices  foreseen,  that  ministers,  before  the  dissolution  of  parliament 

•  thought  it  pnident  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  amend  the  regency  act,  with 
'^Tespect'to  the  custody  of  His  Migesty^s  person,  in  ease  of' the  demise 
:  of  the  Queen.    *  Bat'  though  it  was  evident  to  every  other  person  that 

Uiis  -event  could  be  at  no< 'great  distance,  the  royal  patient  herself  en- 

-tertained  hopes  of  at  least  a  partial  recovery.    With  the  anxiety  ^f 

'the  dove,  slie  panted  to  take  tip  her  rest  at  Windsor:  and  as  this  was 

the  only  impatience  shei  betrayed  amidst  all  her  si^erings,  it  may  be 

truly  said  to- have  supported  her  under  tliem,  by- having 'the  eflectof 

I'keepiiig  her  thoughts  in  constant  exercise  and  buoyant  expectatiwn/' 

(P.  579—581. 

-*'  Through  the  wh<^e.of  this  severe  visitation  not  one  complaining 

"Word  ever -escaped  her  lips.    Here  patience  had  its  perfect  work  ;  and 

'the  triumph  of  faith  was  never  more  strongly  displayed  during  a  long 

-  and  excmciating  illness  than  it  was  in  the  present  instance.    This  ^ was 

'BOt  stmcal  apathy,  but  pious  resignation  to  die  divine  will;  and  as 

'from  early  youth  Her  IV&jesty  had  studied  the  principles  and  pr^e- 

•dsed  the  duties  of  religion,  she  now  abundantly  experienced  the 

"power  of  its'  consolations  in  the  hour .  of  need.     Next  to  the  support 

V  derived,  from  the  promises  of  the- gospel,  on  which  she  relied  with  u«- 

'fihaken  conMence,  the  Queen  received  the*  greatest  comfort  from  tte 

imremitted  attentions  of  her  children.     Nothing  could  exceed  the 

filial  tenderness  and  unwearied  exertions  of  the  Princesses  Augusta 

v«nd  Mary,  who   ministered  day  and  -night  by  tthe  couch  of  their 

Vafflicteid  parent;  nor  did  either  of  them*  once  leave  the  palace  during 

rthe  w^le  mournful  period  df  care  audsorrow. 

'«  Tire  Prince  Regent  also  wasequallyaieetionate,  devoting  as 

much  time  as  he' possibly  eould  to  the  same  pioos  'duty ;  and  when  he 

^%fis  necessarify  absent  iromKew,  messengers  waited  upon  him  hourly 

^with*n  report^  of  -  the  state  of  Her  Majesty.     All  indeed*  that  could  be 

'done 'by « sympathy  or  solicitude,  watchfulness  and > obedicDce,  was 

veadily and'  anxiously  performed,  to  ameliorate  the  sufferings  Of  the 

roTftt'patient,  who,  on  her  part,  'feelingly  expresse^l  lier^scnseof  the 

arc^tionatekindness^^with' which  she  was  treated  by«the>wkoleof  her 

;famil/. 

**  B«t  wUile'on 'oveiy  countekMrace  the  look  of  <^otidy  apprehensicffi 
'Was  strongly  marked,  that  'of  the  Toyal  sulPcft^  disj^yed  imcommon 
OKrenity,' and  e^pcncheerfohiess. 

•  *«  When  ^the^^ediargic*«ymptoms '  disappeared,  5  her-  «n»od  -seined  to 
'<)rise^8bove  iiedily  pain ;  and  thepo^ets  «f  >conr«]«ation  were>renew^ 
nivitfiwn  «aergy  that,  ^siirpriaed  'ill  ileer  iVie^^  >iui4bim(mda^^     ^^ 
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most  extraordinary  thing  of  all,  however,  was  the  peraaamoii 
prevailed  in  Her  Majesty's  thoughts  almost  to  the  very  last  that  she 
should  yet  recover,  and  once  more  have  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the 
King.  This  was  the  cord  which  kept  its  firm  hold  i:^a  life,  when 
every  hour  gave  fresh  indications  of  dissolution.  Amidst  convulsive 
pangs,  and  the  difficulty  of  finding  rest,  in  a  frame  worn  out  hy  disease^ 
the  mind  continually  pointed  in  one  direction,  though  the  object  of 
attraction  was  in  a  state  of  desolation  and  darkness.  As  long  as  this 
hope  tended  to  cheer  the  spirits,  it  met  with  no  discouragement ;  but 
when,  from  certain  gangrenous  appearances,  it  became  evident  that 
the  last  scene  was  near  at  hand,  Her  Majesty  received  the  respectful 
suggestion  that  it  would  be  proper  to  delay  no  longer  the  final  settle- 
ment of  her  temporal  a&irs.  This  was  onlv  the  day  before  her  death ; 
but  though  at  first  somewhat  shocked  by  the  intimation,  she  betrayed 
DO  symptoms  of  impatience.  On  the  contrary,  she  immediately  dic- 
tated her  will  to  General  Taylor ;  and  having  signed  and  delivered  the 
instrument  in  due  form,  she  calmly  resigned  nerself  to  the  approaching 
event.  In  the  afternoon  she  sunk  into  a  lethargic  state ;  and  so  little 
,  was  any  immediate  change  expected,  that  at  six  o'clock  Sir  Henry 
Halford's  carriage  was  orderea  to  convey  him  on  his  usual  visit  to 
Windsor.  Scarcely,  however,  had  the  carriage  drawn  up  to  the  door^ 
when  Her  Majesty  manifested  such  an  increase  of  perturbation,  as  in- 
duced him  to  delay  his  departure ;  and  soon  afterwards  the  journey 
was  put  off  for  the  night.  Letters  were  in  consequence  despatched  to 
the  Prince  Regent,  who,  accompanied  by  the  Duke  of  York,  arrived  at 
the  palace  about  ten  o'clock ,  and  after  a  short  interview  with  ihe 
physicians,  their  royal  highnesses,  with  the  princesses,  went  into  the 
sick  chamber  to  see  their  august  parent,  who,  however,  was  uncon- 
scious of  their  presence.  From  that  hour  till  midnight  Uie  symptoms 
of  the  disorder  developed  themselves  in  such  alarming  succession,  that 
the  Regent  determined  to  spend  the  night  at  Kew,  which  design  he 
abandoned  on  finding  that  an  abatement  of  suffering  had  taken  place  ; 
and  he  returned  with  his  brother  to  town.  They  had  not  been  long 
gone  before  a  fresh  attack  came  on ;  and  throughout  the  remainder  of 
the  night  the  Queen  was  almost  in  continual  agony ;  the  physicians, 
with  Mr.  Brande,  remaining  in  the  anti-chamber,  and  the  princesses  in 
the  room  with  their  parent,  till  the  morning  was  far  advanced. 

*'  At  half-past  nine,  on  Tuesday  the  seventeenth,  the  bulletin  was 
forwarded  to  town  in  the  customary  manner ;  but  the  bearer  had  not 
left  the  palace  more  than  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  when  Her  Ma- 
jesty became  so  much  worse,  that  a  second  messenger  was  hastened  to 
Carlton  House,  to  request  the  immediate  attendance  of  the  Prince. 
Couriers  were  also  sent  off  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and 
several  other  persons  whose  presence  was  desirable ;  and  every  thing 
plainly  indicated  the  immediate  approach  of  the  last  awful  crisis. 

**  The  Prince  Regent  and  the  Duke  of  York  reached  the  palace  a 
little  after  twelve  o'clock  ;  and  immediately  on  their  arrival  Sir  Henry 
Halford  announced  to  them  and  their  illustrious  sisters  the  speedy  ter- 
mination of  all  their  affectionate  cares,  which  operated  very  powerfully 
upon  their  feelings,  though  for  several  weeks  they  had  been  fully  pr^* 
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pared  for  the  catastrophe.  Theirroyal  highnesses  then  moved  into  the 
chamber  of  death,  and  surrounded  the  bed  on  which  their  yenerabTe 
parent  lay  reclined ;  soon  after  which  she  became  conscious  of  their 
presence,  held  out  her  hand  to  the  Prince,  and  while  in  the  act  of 
grasping  his,  and  smiling  upon  them  all,  exactly  at  twenty  minutes 
past  one,  without  a  si^^h  or  a  struggle,  she  breathed  her  last,  thus  ex- 
periencing, after  the  most  arduous  trials  and  perilous  conflicts,  at  the 
end~of  her  course, 

**  A  death-like  sleep, 
A  gentle  wafting  to  immortal  life.''    (P.  585—589.) 

» 

If  such  a  person  was  unpopular  in  life  and  in  <leath,  one  is 
naturally  induced  to  inquire,  how  is  popularity  to  be  procured. 
We  wisn  the  practical  answer  were  not  contained  in  tne  events 
now  passing  Defore  us.  The  melancholy  truth  is  this — that 
none  but  a  worker  of  mischief  can  be  popular.  Not  a  sin- 
gle ingredient  which  goes  towards  the  composition  of  a  vir- 
tuous man  or  woman  is  necessary  to  form  a  part  of  the  title  to 
vulgar  popularity;  not  a  debt  need  be  paid,  not  a  duty  per- 
formed, not  a  charity  practised;  let  but  the  throne  and  altap  be 
treated  with  sufficient  contempt;  calumny,  falsehood,  and  de- 
rision, be  unsparingly  thrown  on  all  that  religion  has  enshrined, 
reason  approved,  authority  established,  and  experience  con- 
firmed. Even  royalty  itself  may  become  popular  in  a  state  of 
apostacy  from  its  dignity ^nd  its  character:  it  has  only  to 
place  itself  at  the  farthest  remove  from  the  model  exhibited  by 
the  Queen  of  George  the  Third  to  become,  under  the  reign  of 
George  the  Fourth,  the  deluded  instrument  of  a  party  pro- 
voked by  disappointment  to  an  ungenerous  and  profligate  oppo- 
sition, and  the  idol  of  an  abused  multitude,  who  suffer  their  un- 
derstandings to  be  confounded,  their  senses  cheated,  and  th^r 
hearts  transformed,  by  persons  whom  we  should  be  glad  it  were 
necessary  to  designate  and  describe.  No  honest  man  in  the 
country  can  doubt  to  whom  the  character  belongs. 

With  respect  to  the  book  of  Dr.  Watkins,  we  cannot  praise 
its  execution,  but  we  have  suggested  its  apology  at  the  begin- 
ning of  our  article.  English  queens  make  no  prominent  figure 
in  English  history;  constitutionally  they  cannot  do  it;^  tlie 
sphere  of  their  ostensible  agency  is  too  well  settled.  The  life 
of  a  ^ood  queen  must  indeed  yield  leas  variety  of  event  than 
the  life  of  any  ordinary  British  lady;  it  is  of  necessity  mono- 
tonously regular.  It  may  display,  indeed,  the  mother,  the  wife, 
and  the  mistress  of  the  family,  in  all  the  perfection  of  their  va- 
rious and  comprehensive  relations ;  and  in  a  (]^ueen  the  value  of 
each  of  these  excellencies  is  incalculably  mcreased  by  the 
<x>nsideration  of  their  consequences;  all  that  belongs  to  ac- 
complishokent  and  inteilectual  grace   is  also  properly  herg 
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piety,  benignity,  and  charity  have  their  fuH  exercise  in  her  cha- 
.'racter  and  function,  and  majesty  throws  a  soft  umbrage  over 
.  the  whole,  making  the  view  more  lovely,  as  in  the  scenery  of 
nature,  by  a  certein  sacredneas  and  retirement  in  its  aspect, 
^ut  if  the  life  of  a  queen  is,  in  England,  to  be  rendered  poUti- 
^Ci^ly  conspicuous,  and  historically  prominent,  it  must  be  by 
starting  out  of  her  sphere,  and  occupying  a  place  not  assigned  hex 
by  the  constitution,  or  by  violating  her  holy  and  loyal  engage- 
ments, and  disturbing  the  harmony,  peace^  and  proprieties  of 
public  and  social  organization. 


Art.  VIIL— ^  View  of  the  Agriculture^  Manufactures,  Statisiies, 
and  State  of  Society,  of  Germany,  and  Parts  of  Holland  and 
Prance.  Taken  during 'a  Journey  through  those  Countries  in 
1819.  By  William  Jacob,  Esq.  F.  R.  S.  ^to.  pp.  454. 
Murray.     London,  1620. 

AIR.  JACOB'S  title-page  excites  expectations,  which  his 
work  does  not  quite  satisfy.  Traversing  hastily  a  part  of  Hol- 
'  land,  he  passed  by  Munster,  HaViOver,  Brunswic^k,  and  Ma^«- 
burgh,  to  Berlin.  Thence  he  oent  his  course  towards  Dresden; 
and  returned  by  the  great  central  road  of  Germany  through 
Leipzig  and  Frankfort  to  Mentz.  From  Mentz  he  hastened 
straight  to  Paris,  and  from  Paris  to  London.  When  a  travel- 
ler professes  to  describe  a  oountiy,  we  do  not  expect  that  he 
shall  have  traversed  it  in  all  possible  directions,  but  we«do  ex- 

•  pect  that  he  shall  have  visitea  all  the  important  points.  If  this 
IS  requisite  where  the  writer  confines  himself  to  one  single 
kingdom,  it  becomes  still  more  necessary  when  his  subjeet 
comprehends  many  independent  sovereignties.  Now,  Mr.  Jacob, 
though  he  professes  to  give  a  view  of  the  state  of  Germany,  has 
not  visited  any  of  the  Austrian  territories.  He  has  seen  nothing 
of  Bavaria,  nothing  of  Wirtemberg,  nothing  of  Baden,  nothing 
of  Mecklenburg.     His  route  led  him  to  none  of  those  cities  in 

■  "die  interior  of  Germany,  as  Nurmberg,  Anfsbnrg,  Wuraburg, 
Bamberg,  from  which,  softer  the  lapse  of  the  dark  ages,  civili- 

•  zation  and  industry  were  diffused  dnrough  the  empire.  Tl>e 
'banks  of 'the  >Rhine  are  crowded  with  interesting  cities,  'tis 
Spire,  Worms,  Cologne,  &c.  distinguished  as  the  scenes  <if 
many  of  the  most  important  events  of  modem  history,  and  fill 
exhibiting  a  very  peculiar  chivacter.  Of  -these  none,  exeefM; 
If  ontz/^ere  visited  by  ourtmveHer.  He  saw  but^itfleof  Hossc 
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Oaissel  and  Hesse  Darmstadt,  and  the  capital  of  neidier.  In 
«hort,  he  went  out  by  the  straight  road  to  Berlin,  and  returned 
^y  the  straight  road  from  Dresden.  These  two  routes  are  the 
best  known,  and  the  former  is  one  of  the  least  interesting  in 
'<jrennany. 

'     It  is  only  to  admonish  readers,  not  to  censure  the  author, 
'that  we  mention  these  ciroumstances.    To  state  precisely  what 
-^  traveller  has  seen  is  necessary,  in  order  to  prevent  othefB 
from  sdlowing  more  weight  to  his  authority  than  it  deserves  ; 
but  it  ought  not  to  be  considered  as  involvingmatter  of  accu- 
sation against  him  for  not  having  seen  more.  Far  from  blaming" 
Mr.  Jacob,  we  think  that  he  has  ^ne  over  as  much  ground, 
.and  written  as  many  pages  in  as  little  time,  as  could  reason- 
ably be -expected  from  any  man.     For  though  his  journey  is 
stated  in  the  title-page  to  nave  been  made  in  1819,  we  must 
•Bot  tioagine  that  the  whole  year,  or  the  greater  part  of  it,  was 
•employed  in  travelling.     He  gives  no  dates  in  his  book  ;  but  it 
appears  that  autumn  was  begun  ere  he  left  England,  and  wifts 
BcwBCfiy  ended  when  he  returned.    A  period  of,  probably,  not 
quite  three  months  is  surely  a  very  moderate  allowance  of  time 
M)r  examining  '*  the  agriculture,  manufactures,  statistics,  and 
•state  of  society  of  Germany  and  parts  of  France  and  Holland.** 
Mr.  Jacob's  book  professed  to  treat  of  the  agriculture,  manu- 
factures, statistics,  and  state  of  society  of  the  countries  visited. 
On  the  iirst  topic  he  is  abundantly  copious.     Let  a  man  travel 
-as  fast  as  he  will,  he  can  always  observe  whether  it  is  wheat  or 
rye,  potatoes  or  turnips,  that  are  growing  by  the  side  of  the 
road;   whether  the  crops  arc  plentiful  or  scanty;  whether  a 
•plough  is  drawn  by  two  horses  or' four.    If  he  chooses  to 
•avail  himself  of  his  tongue  and  his  ears,  as  well  as  of  *his  eyes^ 
•he   may  dive  into  much  more  profound  learning.      A   few 
^^uestiohs,  for  instance,  will  procure  him  the  requisite  infor- 
mation concerning  the  rotation  of' crops,  and  the  mode  of 
feeding  sheep  and  oows. '  Accordingly  Mr.  Jacob  treats  at 
great  l^igth   of   these  and  similar  topics;    but  not  having 
•the  good  fortune  to  be  deeply  versed  in  the  mysteries  of  agri- 
cultural dill^tanti,  we  cannot  judge  of  the  soundness  of  his 
•  opienions.  On  manufactures,  the  information  he  gives  is  sccuity ; 
seldom  amounting  to  more  than  a  speoifieation  of  the  different 
-uiicles  that  are  made  in  this  er  that  plaee,  accompanied  some- 
times ^itban  estimate  of  the  quantityof  each.  'Suchpartiotflws 
are  easily  learned :  in  general,  it'  -is  not  necessary  to  go  farther 
'for  4:hem  than  to  the  common  guide-books  of  the  country : 
ibut,  J£ke'»every  thing  else  that  is  obtained  vn&x  little  labour, 
Acy  are  not  of  much  value.     He  who  pretends  to  give  »a 
'Viewed  Aemaaufiftctores^of  a  foreigaeountry,  ahouM  direct  his 
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attention  to  the  processes  followed,  to  the  ingredients  and 
machines  employ ed,  to  the  quality  of  the  articles,  and  to  the 
circumstances  by  which  their  quality  is  afiected.  In  every 
manufacture  there  is  a  long  succession  of  steps,  and  none  of 
these  ought  he  to  neglect.  He  must  trace  them  all  in  due 
order  Sudi  a  task,  as  it  requires  much  patient  observation^ 
much  reflection,  and  many  laborious  comparisons,  demands  also 
much  time.  It  is  theremre  impossible  that  it  could  be  per- 
formed by  one  who  travels  with  the  speed  of  Mr.  Jacob. 

Of  statistics  we  shall  say  little ;  because  the  statistical  part  of 
a  traveller's  book  is,  in  general,  mere  compilation.  It  might  be 
written  without  quitting  London ;  nothing  more  is  necessary 
than  to  select  from  the  most  approved  autnors.  In  Germany, 
statistical  writers  abound  to  a  degree,  of  which  we,  with  all 
the  luxury  of  our  county  histories,  can  form  no  idea.  The  na- 
tion is  partial  to  books  of  travels ;  and  as  few  of  their  authors 
wander  beyond  the  limits  of  their  native  tongue,  these  books 
usually  treat  of  some  district  of  Germany.  Mr.  Jacob  could, 
therefore,  experience  little  difficulty  in  executing  this  part  of 
his  task. 

The  state  of  society  is  the  last  of  the  themes  comprised 
within  our  author's  plan.  But  on  this  interesting  subject  his 
book  is  extremely  meagre.  It  could  not  well  be  btnerwise. 
To  give  a  picture  of  the  society  of  a  country,  a  man  must  havje 
known  many  individuals  intimately:  he  must  have  seen  tbe 
mode  in  which  they  act  and  think  under  a  great  variety  of  cir- 
cumstances :  he  must  have  observed  the  nature  of  their  social 
connexions,  and  the  forms  and  ends  of  their  social  meetings* 
All  this  requires  penetration,  time,  and  a  considerable  know- 
ledge of  the  language  and  literature  of  the  country.  We^lo 
not  doubt  Mr.  Jacob's  penetration  :  but  we  have  some  hesita- 
tion with  respect  to  his  knowledge  of  the  German  language 
'  and  literature;  and  we  are  sure,  that  the  time  he  spent  on  his 
object  was  far  short  of  that  which  would  have  been  necessary 
for  its  decent  accomplishment.  Mr.  Jacob  does  not  appear  to 
have  remained  more  than  nine  or  ten  days  at  any  one  place.. 
^  It  was  only  at  Dresden  and  Berlin  that  he  staid  so  long ;  and> 
at  both  of  these  cities,  his  residence  was  interrupted  by  an  ex- 
cursion into  the  vicinity.  Every  where  else  he  seems  to  have 
halted  no  longer  than  was  necessary  for  refreshment  and  re-* 
pose.  In  this  way  of  travelling  the  acutest  man  «ouId  see  but 
little  of  the  interior  of  society. 

Mr.  Jacob  passed  through  Holland   by   Rotterdam,  the 

'Hague,  Harlem,  Amsterdam,  Utrecht,  into  Westphalia.    He 

*has  described  these  cities,  and  enumerated  their  curiosities, 

sometimes  at  greater  length  than  was  neciessary.    He  has  like- 
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-wise  specified  the  modes  of  cultiyation  which  he  observed  on  his 
coarse;  but  he  sives  us  no  information  on  the  manufactures  of 
the  country,  and  no  statistical  accounts,  unless  we  take  as  such 
the  enumeration  of  the  inhabitants  of  some  of  the  towns.  One 
farming  establishment  he  seems  to  have  visited  with  considerable 
attention.  We  q^uote  what  he  says  of  it,  as  a  favourable  specimen 
of  his  mode  of  communicating  agricultural  details: 

*^  It  was  my  fortune  to  fall  in  with  a  very  intelligent  man,  a  con- 
siderable land-owner  and  fanner,  who  was  very  communicative,  and 
appeared  to  be  remarkably  accurate.    He  accompanied  me  to  the  large 
village,  or  rather  town  of  Arani^oen,  where  ne  resided,  and  where 
he  invited  me  to  see  his  premises.    I  learnt  from  him,  that  the  usual 
course  of  cropping  on  the  farms  between  the  spot  where  the  rich  meih 
dows  ceased,  and  his  estate,  was  the  following.     The  land  when 
cleaned  was  mapured,  and  sowed  with  buck- wheat;  after  that,  a  se* 
cond  dressing  of  dung  is  administered,  and  after  a  single  ploughing, 
rye  is  sowed.    The  rye  is  usually  harvested  in  July,  when  turnips  are 
sowed  after  a  single  ploughing.    They  have  thus  regularly  three  crops 
in  every  two  years.    The  produce  of  the  buck-wheat  on  an  average  of 
years,  is  a  last,  or  104  quarters  to  four  malts,  or  two  morgens  of  land; 
or  from  twenty  to  twenty-two  of  our  bushels  to  the  acre.    The  rye  is 
estimated  to  produce  about  two  more  of  our  bushels  to  the  acre  than 
the  buck-wheat;  but  this  year,  as  is  the  case  in  England,  rye  fiiUs 
considerably  below  an  average  crop.    The  turnips  are  the  worst,  be** 
cause  the  most  neglected  of  the  three  crops.    The  seed  instead  of 
being  of  one  kind,  was  red  round,  white  round,  tankard,  and  sense 
other  species,  with  which  I  was  not  acquainted,  all  mingled  together. 
The  plants'  were  healthy,  and  quite  as  thick  as  was  necessary;  but 
thou^  the  bulbs  were  formed,  they  had  not  been  hoed,  nor  had  even 
^e  harrows  been  drawn  through  to  thin  them.     It  is  therefore  impos- 
sible they  should  become  a  tolerable  crop.     This  was  the  only  defi- 
ciency I  noticed,  either  on  my  companion's  land,  or  in  the  track  which 
we  had  spent  two  hours  together  in  passing  over.    As  far  as  I  could 
judge,  the  portion  of  manure  administered  before  the  buck-wheat  and 
rye,  was  small.    I  could  not  hit  on  any  measure  with  which  my  com- 
panion was  acquainted,  that  enabled  me  to  reduce  his  quantities  to 
cubic  yards,  or  our  common  cart-loads;  but  I  was  led  to  guess  that 
nor  more  than  seven  er  eight  of  our  Surry  and  Kent  cart-loads  were 
applied  to  the  acre.    My  informant,  in  a  language  between  Dutch  and 
German,  but  very  intelligible  to  me,  remaned,  speaking  of  manure, 
^*  wemg  und  ofters  ist  besser  aUfiel  und  seUen  ;  "  a  little  frequently  is 
better  than  much  and  seldom.    I  observed  the  farm-yards,  and  the 
hogsties,'  were  well  bedded  with  a  fine  sand,  but  that  very  little  straw 
was  applied  to  be  converted  into  manure.    There  can  be  no  doubt  but 
such  sand  will  imbibe  and  retain  the  faeces  of  the  animals ;  but  it  may 
be  doubted,  if  so  much  ammonia  is*  administered  to  the  land  by  dns 
mode  ashy  the  putrefactive  fermentation  which  is  produced  by  the 
dbundance  of  straw,  that  is  trodden  in  with  the  exuviae  in  our  EngliA 
iarm-yards."    (P.  48— 50.) 
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The  fannA- in  HoUaiid  are  in  general  smail,  varying  from  fiftyr 
ta  a  hundnad  acres.  The  price  of  lajid  is  about  60L  per  acre^ 
BQcluding  the  farm  houses  and  other  necessary  buildings;  and 
the  rent,  ac^cording  to  Mr.  Jacob,  gives  a  return  of  2|-,  2^,  or  3 
per  cent.  From  ffiu^ts,  however,  which  he  himself  states,  it 
would  appear  that  ib»  profit  of  money  invested  in  land  is 
higher  than  this.  Land  which  may  be  bought  for  800  guilders, 
lets  at  36»  and  what  cost  500,  at  21 ;  that  is,  there  is  a  return  of 
4^  or  4^  per  cent,  on  the  purchase  money.  The  landlord,  w& 
admit,  has  the  land-tax  of  26  per  cent,  to  pay;  but  this,  though 
almost  weighty  consideration  to  the  proprietor  in  the  calculatioir 
of  his  income,  is  not  to  be  taken  to  account  in  ascertaining  the 
profit  of  a  particular  application  of  capital. 

The  operation  of  draining,  and  the  maintenance  of  the  dykes; 
are  two  main  circumstances  in  the  agricultural  economy  of 
Holland.  As  there  is  little  or  no  declivity  to  cany  off  the 
water,  recourse  is  had  to  the  aid  of  numerous  and  powerful 
windmills.  By  ancient  custom  each  district  has  its  windmill^ 
to  which  every  occupier  of  land  pays  certain  duties.  The  pro.* 
prietor  of  the  mill  is  on  his  part  obliged  to  keep  it  in  repair,  andL 
the  government  exercises  a  superintending  power,  to  see  tluit  ha 
does  not  neglect  his  duty.  The  dykes  are  a  still  more  important 
concern. 

**  The  road  I  had  hitherto  travelled  was  on  die  top  of  the  dykesy 
which  confine  within  the  canals  the  whole  water  of  the  country.  As 
&ras  my  eye  could  determine,  these  dykes  are  on  the  nde  towaids  the 
fields,  ^out- thirteen  or  fourteen  ;feet  in  heighti  but  varying  according 
to  the  elevation  or  depression  of  the  land.  The  elape  Inrom  the  top  ta 
the  bottom  forms  an  angle  of  about  forty-five  degrees..  I  thought  them 
Aoaat  twenty-fiHir  feet  wide  at  the  top,  and  if  both  sides  sloped 
equally,  they  would  be  somei^at  more  than  double  that  width  at  tlie 
bottom.  The  inner  side,  however,  borders  a  oaaal,  which  is*  usually 
firom  four  to  six  feet  in  depth.  The  bottom  of  the  canal  must,  con* 
sequently,  be  from  six  to  eight  feet  higher  than  the  level  of  the  sur^ 
sounding  fields.  From  this  situation  of  the  water  above,  the  land,  it 
will  be  readily  conceived,  that^great  solicitude  most  exist  to  maintain 
the  dykes  in  good  condition ;  and  that  the  expense  of  clearing  the 
fields  of  the  floods,  by  pumping  the  water  to  such  height  must  be 
epormous.  The  dykes  are  formed!,  and  kept  in  repair,  by  bundles  of 
willows  interlaced^  so  as  to  form  a  slanting  wall,  and  the  interstices 
ace  filled  with  earth  well  puddled,  and  thereby  rendered  compact 
The  expense  of  maintaining  the  dykes  is  supported  by  a  tax  laid  ou 
the  surrounding  lands^  which  is  levied  by  commissionerB,  according  to 
long  established  usage,  in  such  ar  msmner  as  to  create  lh;tle  discontent^ 
and  scarcely  any  suspicion  of  unfairness.  The  expenditure  in  human 
labour  is  great,  but  is  much  exceeded  by  the  cost  of  the  willowBi 
though  they  grow  near  the  places  where  they  are  wanted,  in  very  ex4 
tensive  plantations.''    (P.  15.) 
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Aspart  of  tfa&s  pasflage  i&  not  intelligible.  It  is  stated  that  oq 
theinner  side  of  the  dyke  there  is  a  canal  four  or  six  feet  deep> 
aadit  is  inferred  that  the  bottom  of  the  canal  must  therefore  b0 
six  pr  eight  feet  above  the  level  of  the  couaaitry.  The  inference 
may  be  true  as  a  matter  of  fact,  but  does  not  follow  from  the 
{^remises,  it  may  easily  be  conceived  that  the  failure  of  an^ 
p^rt  of  the^e  dykes  is  attended  with  the  most  destructive  coor 
sequeaxoes. 

*'  One  of  the  richest  tracts  of  country  in  the  vicinity  of  Amhera 
has  been  oflen  exposed  to  tremendous  inundations.  Tliese  are  fre^^ 
qoently  felt  at  the  breaking  il)i  of  a  long  frost ;  but  in  no  instance  so 
oalamitously  as  in  the  winter  1808-9.  A  violent  tempest  from  the 
north-west  had  raised  the  waters  of  the  Zuyder  sea,  some  feet  above 
the  highest,  mark  of  the  spring-tides^  and  the  waves  beat  with  unusual 
violence  agamst  the  dykes,  constructed  to  break  their  fury.  The  thaw, 
on  the  Uppar  Khine  had  increased  the  quantity  and  the  force  of  its^ 
waters,  which  brou^t  down  masses  of  ice  fourteen  feet  in  height,  and 
more  ^an  half  a^mile  in  length;  to  which  the  embankments,  softened 
hy  the  thaw,  and  somewhat  injured,  presented  an  insufficient  barrier. 
A  breach  made  in  one  part  soon  extended  itself,  and  the  torrent 
quickly  covered  the  country,  bearing  before  it  by  its  force,  the  vil- 
lages, the  inhabitants,  and  the  cattle.  Hie  height  of  the  Zuyder  sea 
prevented  the  water  from  finding  an  outlet ;  and  it  consequently  re- 
mained on  the  ground  for  a  Ions  period,  in  spite  of  the  exertions  of 
the  surviving  inhabitants*  By  this  event,  more  than  seventy  houses 
were  totally  destroyed,  a  frur  greater  number  irretrievably  damaged, 
and  of  nine  hundred  families,  more  than  five  hundred  were  rendered 
utterly  destitute ;  more  than  four  hundred  dead  bodies  were  left  on  the. 
borders  of  the  current,  and  at  the  city  of  Arnhem,five  hundred  persons, 
mostly  wo^en  and  children,  with  many  hundred  head  of  cattle,  were 
rescued  froin  a  watery  grave,  by  the  hazardous  heroism  of  the  inr 
habitants,  who  ventured  m  boats  to  their  rescue."     (P.  579  ^^O 

The  whole  expense  of  maintaining  the  drains,  dykes,  and 
roads  (exclusively  of  the  very  heavy  tolls  on  the  latter),  amounts, 
to  about  one-eighth  of  the  rent,  it  is  borne  by  the  occupiers^ 
of  lands^ 

Mr.  Jacob  is  of  opinion  that  the  agriculture  of  Holland  has 
been  improved  since  its  occupation  by  the  French.  He  is  most 
probably  in  the  right;  for,  after  the  country  had  lost  all  its  co-> 
lonies,  and  all.  its  foreign  commerce,  mucn  capital  must  have 
be^  forced  into  agriculture,  not  as  a  preferable  employment, 
but  as  the  only'  channel  which  was  open.  The  amelioration  of; 
the  agriculturs^  aspect  of  the  land  may  have  been  the  result  of 
general  misery^  and  ruin.  Some  of  the  circumstances,  however,. 
on  which  our  traveller  forms  his  opinion  of  the  improvement  of 
HU)lland,  are  of  a  dubious  character: — '^  The  signs  of  recent,  if 
n^l  of  present,  prc^perity,"  ^ys  he,  "  were  very  distinctly  to  b^i 
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seen  in  every  walk  around  this  city,*  and  the  number  of  houses 
of  public  entertainment  which  are  decorated  with  the  marks  of 
improvement,  are  evidences  of  a  degree  of  ease  in  the  circum- 
stances of  many  of  the  inhabitants  at  least/'  An  increase  in 
the  number  and  elegance  of  houses  of  public  entertaintiient  i» 
no  sure  sign  of  increasing  prosperity.  It  may  often  be  a  proof 
of  nothing  more  than  a  cnange  in  the  public  manners.  -  The 
houses  of  public  resort  are,  with  reference  to  the  comparative 
population  of  the  two  cities,  and  compa,rative  luxury  of  the  two 
countries^  much  more  numerous  and  elegant  in  Paris  than  ia 
London;  not  because  there  is  more  wealth  in  the  former  than  in 
the  latter,  but  because  the  habits  of  life  in  these  two  capitals  are 
dissimilar.  A  Frenchman  finds  his  happiness  away  from  homCy 
an  Englishman  at  home.  The  circumstance  specified  by  Mr» 
Jacob  may  be  nothing  more  than  the  result  of  tne  introduction 
of  l6ss  domestic  habits  than  formerly  prevailed  in  Holland. 

It  is  pleasing  to  find,  that  the  religious  character  of  the  Dutch 
has  not  been  contaminated  by  the  example  of  their  rulers  and 
oppressors.  They  still  continue  true  to  the  faith  and  worship 
of  their  fathers.  No  one  can  preserve  a  decent  character  in 
society  without  attending  regularly  the  public  service  of  the 
sect  to  which  he  belongs.  The  conse<]^uence  is,  that  on  Sunday 
the  churches  are  crowded  with  attentive  audiences.  Nothing 
is  of  more  importance  to  national  morality  than  this.  The 
labouring  classes  must  have  a  day  of  repose;  but  the  period  of 
repose  becomes  too  often  a  period  of  vicious  indulgence.  They. 
can  be  saved  firom  depravity  only  lay  the  regular  practice  of 
attending  the  public  rites  of  religion  on  the  mj  of  exemption 
from  toil.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  with  us  pubIi/&  opinion: 
does  not  exert  its  influence  more  decidedly  on  this  point. 

A  circumstance  which  at  first  struck  us  as  remarkable  is,  that 
in  Holland  Catholics  are  preferred  as  domestics  both  by  their 
own  sect  and  by  Protestants.  The  reason  assigned  is,  that  they 
are  supposed  to  be  more  honest,  because  their  priests  will  not 
absolve  them  till  they  have  made  restitution.  The  cause,  we 
apprehend,  ought  to  be  expressed  more  generally.  The  Catho* 
lies  are  not  the  predominating  sect;  they  cannot  number  among' 
ttieir  votaries  many  of  the  higher  ranks;  as  their  conduct  is  thus 
more  liable  to  remark  and  reproof  it  becomes  necessary  for  the 
priests  to  keep  a  stricter  watch  over  the  actions  of  their  flocks, 
than  is  exercised  by  the  ruling  religion. 

Neither  the  French  language  nor  Frenehliterature,  in  spite  of 
all  the  efforts  of  the  revolutionary  government,  has  made  much 
progress  in  Holland.  The  books,  which  Mr.  Jacob  observed  in 
the  shops,  were  chiefly  translations  from  the  English^  some  from 
the  German ;  only  a  few  from  the  French.    This  we  hail  aa  an 
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•nspioious  symptom  of  public  feeling,  public  taste,  and  public 
^principle. 

Holland  is  suffering  under  a  distress  similar  to  that  of  whicli 
we  complain,  though  much  higher  in  degree.    During  the  oper- 
ation of  the  Continental  system,  a  considerable  portion  or  the 
'  soil  was  employed  in  the  growth  of  tobacco.     Since  the  renewal 
of  intercourse  with  America,  that  article  is  imported  cheaper 
and  better  in  quality  than  that  which  is  produced  at  home, 
.Thus  the  tobacco  cultivators  have  been  ruined.    To  add  to 
their  distress,  all  other  agricultural  produce  has  so  fallen  in 
price  SU3  to  afford  little  or  no  profit,    in  vain  do  they  turn  their 
attention  to  commerce);  the  prospect  in  that  quarter  is  equally 
dreary;  for,  in  their  ports,  all  is  still  and  idle.     By  oiir  recent 
restrictive  laws  they  are  deprived  of  that  market  for  their  cheese 
and  butter,  which  they  were  accustomed  to  find  in  England. 
Their  transit  com  tradie  4s  likewise  at  an  end ;  for  our  ports  are 
generally  shut,  and  it  is  impossible  to  foresee,  at  a  sufficient 
distance  of  time,  when  they  will  be  open  and  when  they  will  remain 
..closed.    At  the  same  time,  the  taxes  are  heavier  than  under  the 
French  usurpation,  not  from  any  fault  of  the  government,  which 
is  confessedly  economical,  but  merely  in  consequence  of  a  very 
obvious  law  of  all  human  society — that  the  institutions  for  the 
public  administration  and  defence  of  an  independent  state  must 
cost  more  than,  the  government  of  a  province  of  a  large  military 
'^mnire:     Displeased  at  paying  more  than  formerly,  tiie  people, 
,  without  attending  to  the  reason  of  the  case,  are  dissatisfied  with 
the  government  whkfh  makes  them  pay.    The  general  discon- 
tent IS  exasperated  among  particular  classes  by  particular  causes. 
,The  commercial  part  of  the  community^  for  mstance,  accuses 
the  govjemment  of  undue  partiality,  because  some  of  the  bur- 
dens on  agriculture  have  been  lightened,  .and  replaced  by  taxes 
.thai  affect  trade.    They  forget  the  enormous  direct  contribution 
jof  26  per  cent,  paid  by  the  proprietors  of  land,  and  do  not  call 
to  mind  that  the  minute  taxes  on  the  other  classes  must  be  very 
lU/yoierous,  to  equal  this  one  imposition.     Such  is  the  state  of 
Holland.    The  administration  of  a  country  so  situated  is  a  dif- 
^cult  iEtnd  delicate  task;  and  what  renders  it  still  more  arduous 
is,  the  difference. of  the  national  characters,  and  the  supposed 
.contrariety  of  the  interests  of  .Holland  and  Belgium.    The  dif- 
ference of  character  is  delineated  by  Mr.  Jacob  in  one  of  the 
best  expressed  passages  of  his  book. 

•  **  In  the  Seven  Provinces,  which  are  usually  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  Holland,  from  the  most  important  of  the  number,  there  is 
still  kept  alive,  a  chivalrous  spirit  of  independence ;  there  exist  recol- 
lections and  associations,  which  recall  the  patriotic  minds  to  the' periods 
.when  their  ancestors  resisted  the  power  of  Spain  iii  its  zenith,  con» 
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teiidtd  fntb  England  for  the  domiiiion  of  the  mm»  «ttd,  with  proodfy 

lemembered  triumphs^  checked  the  ambitious  hopes  of  the  Gnmd 
Monarque.  The  numerous  monuments  in  their  churi^es  to  the  memory 
of  their  heroes,  and. the  trophies  that  tlieir  public  buildings  disp}i^y 
Imre  kept  alive  this  spirit;  the  late  conduct  of  their  fleet  before  Air 
giersy  and  the  praises  conferred  on  it  by  our  Exmoutb,  .have  blown* 
into  a  flame  a  spark,  which  French  oppression  had  never  totally  ex- 
tinguished. 

'  <<  In  Belgium,  on  the  other  hand,  the  name  of  independence  has 
for  three  centuries  been  unheard;  submission  to  masters  over  whom 
they  had  no  check,  by  whom  a  forced  obedience  was  required,  and 
trho  administered  none  of  those  consoling  flatteries  which  the  most 
xigid  despots  find  it  necessary  to  use  towards  their  snbjeets,  w«s^  their 
MMe  duty,  and  in  that  duty  they  were  folly  instructed.  Instead^of 
invieBtigatin^  they  submitted,  instead  of  inquiriiijg  they  yielded,  asd  ^ 
thus  sunk  m  mental  acquirements,  to  a  state  in  which  th^  wece 
fitted  to  be  either  the  instruments  or  thc^  subjects  of  oppression,;  a» 
best  suited  the  purposes  of  those  governors  who  happened  to  obtahi 
authority  over  them.  Of  every  religion  we  idiould  speaic  with  respeol; 
but  whilst  that  of  Holland  was  reasonable,  sincere,  and  tolerant,  that 
of  Belgium  was  even  below  the  general  level  of  the  corrupt  church,  of 
Which  they  formed  the  most  irrational  part,  in  every  thing  that  was 
childish,  superstitious,  and  persecuting/^    (P.  71, 72,) 

Upon  leaiving  Holland,  Mr.  Jacob  eftliered  tiie  diatrict;-whioh 
constituted  fonnerly'thebishopriek  of  Muadter'  The^rcnidsaare 
^ad,  and  the  «gricultiire  negligent  end  unfikilful.  The  naode 
in' which. 'the  lands  are  held,  opposes  here  a|ifawerfulbarto 
impTovement.  The  farms  are  very  small : '  the  occupiers  «re 
4>oiind  to  perform  certain  services  to  ^le  lord,  who  ia  often 
^entitled  to  the  feed- of  the  whole  land  after  harvest.  This  seems 
1lo  indicate  a  very  rude  state  of  society :  yet  even  withmslraees 
t>f  a  similar  practice  are  to  be  found ;  for  we  have  towns/whei^ 
ibe  freemen  *  have  a  right  to  put-tiieir  cattle  after  harvest  into 
^he  adjacent  fields.  In  some  of  the  larger  villages'manHfae- 
ttures  are  attempted:  and  there  the  manufacturer  eemplafBS'Of 
^e  introduction  of  English  goods;  dieeonBumer,  of'theliettvy 
ndttties  with  which  thejaremirdened.  Such  «re  the  prejudices 
'^which  every  where  exist,  in  consequence  of  the  apparent  'oppo- 
sition of  tne  interests  of  difierent  classes.  Mo  rulers  *ean 
eradicate  them:  yet  all  should  avoid  festering  them  inio 
atrength  by  taking  part  with  either  side. 

No  district  of  Europe  has,  within  iihe  last  few  years,  cbanged  ~ 
f  masters  more  froqiiently  than<.tlas«  It -has-baenan  indepen* 
^eat  sovereignty,^-^afterwards  part  of  <thie  Jcingdam  of  Hodwad 
<-«o«4Lt  one  time  iannexed>  to  Prussia— ^next  -ineoirparated  with  itlae 
^'Sreiieh^mpire--^then  included inrthekingdcMnof  WealphidaBr*^ 
and^finally,  by  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  tronsfetred  to  Prassia 
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aOjQWk  EacJisuGoessivemasterhasharassedit  with; taxation  and 
couBcriptioii;  aad  discontent  runs  high  at  present  on  accounjt 

.of  the  ij:3Lcrease  of  the  public  l)urdens.  In  spite  of  all  this^ 
"  the  i^uilierous  mai:ks  of  recant  improvemjent  are  very  visible. 
If ew  houses,  baxns«  and  iaclosures,  with  young  plantations  of 
great  ext(en,t,  a^e  indications  that  cs^nnot  be  mistaken.    They 

[cacbot  have  come  into  existence  without  some  increase  in  the 
<^ital  of  the  country.  They  .appear  every  where  and  are  con- 
cluaive  evid^ce  in  favour  of  the  opinion,  mat  wealth  and  com- 
fort have  increased,  notwithstandmg  the  frequent  complaints 
J.heard  of  dieteriojeationihaying  taken  place."  (P.  88.)  Through- 
out this  district  the  principail.erop  isrye.  •  Rye  and  potatoes. 

iowrn  the  common  food  of  the  inhabitants.     vVheat  is  grown 

only  for  a  distant  market:  and  as  distant  markets  are  uncer- 

t»m9  the  f^xxoerl$  prefer  a  crop  which  finds  it9  consumers  in  their 

own  families  and  ii[Qmediate  vicinity. 

The  three  Westphalian  provinces  of  Prussia,  together  with 

,  the  bishoprick  •  of  Osiiyabr^ck,  now  annexed  to  Hanover,  con- 
tain above  amillion  and  a  quarter  of  inhabitants.    This  popu- 

.  lation  is  frugal  and  pari^imonious  in  the  extreme ;  and  a  part  of 
it.migrates.dnring  the  summer  months,  iikto  Holland,  allured  by 
the', attxa4:;tion  of  hijgh  wages.  The  land  is  in, general  fertile; 
yejk  in  syite  of  the^pe  .advantages,  the  exports  are  calculated  not 
to  exceed  360,000^.  .anmiaJily ;  and  the  produce  so  littjle  ex- 
ceeds the  actual  consumption,  that  a  season  qf  d^ai^th  is  followed 
by  tb^  Oioslr.  ftightfnl  nwery.  The  Qau^e  of  this  misery  is  to 
be  found,  nQt,  as  many  wUf  suppose  i»  the.mal-administratipn 
of  the  government,  but  in  the,  internal  .rt^^wturei  of  society. 
Faima. seldom  exceed,  40  acj:es  in  extent;  th^y  descend  from 
fatheiP' ta  sw ;  the  occupiers  reside  in  villagesj,  and  the  labour 

.  m performed  hy  themen^bers  pf  the. family.  The  yept  is  paid 
inprodiuce,  and  in  the  labour  of  the  tenant  and  his  horses, 
laeely,  in,  money.  Where  a  swall  mowy  payment  is  reserved 
as  part  of  the  rent,  it  is  discharged  freq^^tly  by  monthly  in- 
stalments..   The.  effect  of  snch  a  system  is,  that  each  spot  of 

^oi*nd.umst  .have  agi:ejater  number  of  men  ^d  hordes,,  than 
would  be  requisite,  if  the  farms  were  large  enough  to  give 
#6epe  loT'^ie  division  a»d  skilfol  applioatioa  of.  labaur.  The 
eoni^umption  is  %hu«  inereaBed.  }to  #urpki&  remains  to  the 
cuteiratOT :  he  can  accumulate  no  capit^l^  and  introd«ce  no'im- 
pravement.  He  exists,  but  he  can  do  no  more:  it  is  soar<5ely 
Possible  for  him  to  f^neliorate  his  conditio^  vnthout  es;ertions 
of  "diligence  and  foresight*  to  which  he  will  neither  be  en- 

XQuxaged  by  example  nor*  stimulated  bv  comtpetitio^i. 

.We-magr  quote  here  an  instance  of  those  inadyerteijcies,  n^ot 
a  little  perple;^k)g  to  t)^^  reader, /^hiph  ^casioinally  preset 

N  2 
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themselves  in  Mr.  Jacob's  work.  At  page  103  he  says  ''  that 
the  products  of  Westphalia  beyond  the  consumption  amount  to 
five  shillings  and  eight  pence  per  head  on  each  inhabitant,  or 
twelve  shillings  and  sixpence  {>er  acre  on  the  extent  of  land." 
In  the  preceding  page  ne  has 'informed  us^  that  this  country 
contains  1,262,730  inhabitants,  and  6,186,000  acres  of  lana. 
According  to  the  first  statement,  the  population  is  in  the  ratio 
of  one  person  to  ^25- of  an  acre  ^  according  to  the  latter,  it  is 
nearly  in  the  ratio  of  one  to  every  five  acres.  We  cannot  re- 
concile the  inconsistency. 

We  have  not  followed  Mr.  Jacob  into  the  towns  which  he 

visited  ;  because  his  notices  of  them  are  in  general  very  meagre 

and  cursory.     At  Hanover  he  enters  more  into  details.     That 

city  deserves  all  he  says  in  its  praise.    It  is  perhaps  the  most 

agreeable  among  the  second  rate  towps  of  Germany.    Such 

places  as  Cassel,  Darmstadt,  Carlsruhe,  or  Potsdam,  strike  the 

spectator  as  mere  excrescences  of  courts  :  take  away  the.  court, 

and  the  city  dwindles  into  a  paltry  village.    Hanover  on  the 

-contrary  seems  of  natural  gi^owth ;  there  is  nothing  in  it  to. 

.  suggest  the  idea  of  its  being  merely  an  accumulation  of  appen- 

rdages  to  a  palace.    The  manners  of  the  people  are  mild;  the 

women  are  highly  accomplished.     Add  to  this,  that  they  have 

oiie  powerful  recommendation  to  an  Englishman — the  pride 

they  take  in  their  connection  with  England,  and  their  strong 

attachment  to  their  royal  family. 

The  library  at  Hanover  seems  to  have  attracted  Mr.  Jacob*s 
particular  attention.  He  enumerates  the  curiosities  that  are  to 
be  seen  in  it,  but  forgets  or  overlooks  the  most  interesting  of 
them/all;  we  mean  the  immense  collection  of  the  manuscripts 
of  Leibnitz.  These  manuscripts  are  so  numerous,  that  the  mere 
manual  labour  of  writing  them,  without  the  task  of  meditation 
and  study,  would  have  been  ample  employment  for  the  life  of 
any  ordinary  man.  They  are  under  the  particular  charge  of  the 
conservator  of  the  library. 

Mr.  Jacob  visited  three  farming  establishmen£s  in  th6  vicinity 
of  the  town.     The  following  is  an  account  of  the  best  of  them. 

<<  The  high  reputation  of  Amtman  Meyer,  who  resides  about  eight 
miles  from  Hanover,  induced  me  to  visit  his  establishment,  where  I 
•  was  hot  so  fortunate  as  to  meet  the  proprietor,  who  had  been  described 
:to  me  as  the  most  scientific  agriculturist  in  the  vicinity.  His  amt  was 
still  more  extensive  than  that  of  Calenburg,  and  included  within  the 
area,  besides  his  dwelling,  and  those  of  the  superintendents  of  his 
farm  and  the  barns,  stables,  sheep-house  and  cattle-stalls,  a  very  neat 
church.  The  land  round  this  establishment  shows  more  abundant 
marks  of  good  cultivation,  and  more  proofs  of  the  liberal  application 
of  manure,  than  I  had  before  witnessed  in  Hanover. 
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*^  The  kohl'Vuben  had  attained  a  good  size,  jmA  were  flouriahing, 
-whilst  a  considerable  breadth  of  mangel-wurzel  was  growing;  but  bom 
of  these  crops  appeared  to  me  not  sufficiently  hoed  to  give  the  roots 
space  to  extend  to  the  dimensions  which  they  would  attain  by  a  dif- 
ferent mode  of  culture.  I  observed  here  the  first  stack  of  clover-hay 
that  had  met  my  sight  since  I  entered  Germany.  Around  the  borders 
of  some  fields  were  small  patches  of  tobacco,  such  as  I  had  ii\deed 
before  noticed  in  the  course  of  my  rides.  I  was  told  the  quality  of  it 
was  bad,  and  too  weak  for  any  but  boys  to  smoke  it.  They  seem  to 
learn  this  abominable  practice  at  a  very  early  age.  I  was'  surprised 
one  day,  by  being  asked  by  a  shepherd  boy,  of  whom  I  had  made 
some  inquiry,  and  who  appeared  not  more  than  twelve  years  of  age, 
if  I  could  giv^  him  any  hre,  or  the  materials  for  supplying  him  with 
it,  as  he  had  lost  either  his  flint  or  hiii  steel,  and  could  not  light  his 
pipe. 

''  Contrary  to  the  usual  course  in  such  establishments,  the  cows 
here  are  farmed  to  a  Dutch  dairy-man,  who  professes  to  make  butter 
and  cheese  of  the  same  kind  as  is  producea  in  Holland.  The  cows, 
from  ninety  to  one  hundred,  are  let  to  him  for  one  thousand  rix  dol- 
lars annually.  In  the  summer  months  they  are  depastured  on  the 
meadow  lands,  by  the  side  of  the  river.  In  the  winter,  they  are  al- 
lowed ten  pounds  of  hay,  and  fourteen  pounds  of  straw,  daily.  I 
heard  sad  lamentations  on  the  dryness  of  the  present  summer,  of  the 
want  of  food  on  the  meadows,  and  the  consequent  scarcity  and  poverty 
of  the  milk.  The  contrivances  of  the  Dutchman  to  save  labour,  were 
very  adniirable.  The  miljc  and  cream  were  in  a  cool  cellar,  the  but- 
ter was  churned  by  a  very  simple  machine  worked  by  a  wheel,  in  the 
,  apartment  at  the  top  of  the  house ;  this  was  turned  by  a  boy,  and  by 
it  one  hundred  pounds  of  butter  were  at  some  seasons  made  daily,  in 
about  two  hours.  The  presses  for  the  cheese  were  worked  by  the 
same  machine  which  churned  the  butter.  ''*■ 

.  '*  The  attempt  to  make  various  kinds  of  cheese  from  the  same  land 
is  necessarily  futile.  Cheese  denominated  Swiss,  Dutch,  Cheshire 
and  Gloucester,  is  made  by  this  man.  I  tasted  each,  but  could  per- 
ceive no  similarity  to  those  of  either  of  the  districts  by  the  names  of 
which  they  were  distinguished,  nor  any  great  difference  betwixt  one 
and  another ;  for  all,  if  not  absolutely  bad,  were  at  least  very  indif- 
ferent."    (P.  123—125.) 

In  Hanover  religion  is  in  a  more  flourishing  state,  than  in  the 
rest  of  Germany.  Every  candidate  for  holy  orders,  after  a 
classical  education  at  a  grammar  school,  must  have  passed 
three  years  at  a  university,  two  of  which  must  have  been  spent 
at  Gottingen.  The  livings,  though  the  most  of  them  are  no- 
minally in  the  gift  of  the  crown,  are  left  to  the  disposition  of 
the  consistories,  who  give  them  according  to  seniority  of  appli- 
cation, with  a  preference,  however,  of  those  who  have  distin- 
guished themselves  in  the  university  examinations.  After  re- 
maining seven  years  in  his  first  benefice,  a  clergyman  may  apply 
to  be  removed  to  a  better.     He  then  undergoes  a  rigorous  ex- 
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alifrttiatwm,  and,  if^foiittd  to  have  neglecfted  Tiis  prcffessional 
gttfifies,  loses  at!  chance  of  proinotion. 

The  popidatioii  of  Hanover  is  stated  at  1,326,000,  and  the 
annual  deaths,  at  31,264.  The  deaths- ate  therefore  not  quite  itt 
ther  proportion  of  one  in  forty-three ;  a  ^circumstance,  whicb,  if 
correct,  proves  the  existence  of  a  great  degree  of  comfort 
among  the  people*  This  proportion  of  deaths,  fao^w^eYier,  isso 
much  'below  the  general  rate  of  mortality  in  E»i^(^,  thtti  we 
finspect  the  accuracy  of  Mr.  Jacob -s  information.  The  popaldr* 
ti(!m  of  Brunswick  is  said  to  be  in  a  better  state  than  that  of 
Haftdver;  j-et  in  the  town  of  Brtinswick  (and  in  so  small  a 
jiflace  the  town  cannot  be  much  less  healthy  than  the  country* 
at  large)  the  annual  mortality  amounts  to  one  in  thirty. 

Mr.  Jacob  passes  from  his  description  of  Hanover,  to  some 
statistical  details  respecting,  the  population,  agricultjire,  and 
commerce  of  Brunswick.  One  oi  his  statements  is  extraordi-* 
nary.  "  Brunswick,"  says  he,  ''  is  favourably  situated  for  the 
passage  of  goods  to  the  great  fairs  of  Leipzig,  as  by  going, 
through  it,  they  escape  the  Prussian  dominions,  whose 'many 
vexatious  regulations  are  impediments  to  the  transit  trade^^' 
How  it  is  possible  to  go  from  Brunswick  to  Leipzig  without 
traversing  Prussian  territory,  we  know  not.  Mr.  Jacob  surely 
would  not  lead  us  to  the  Bavarian  frontier,  and  so  make  us 
enter  Saxony  on  its  south-western  limit. 

Fi'om  Brunswick,  Mr.  Jacob  passed  into  Prussia.  This 
kingdom  is  composed  of  many  different  provinces,  extremely 
unlike  each  other  in  their  aspect,  and  in  the  natural  qualitiea 
of  the  soiU  Our  author's  rout  gave  him  no  ofpportunity  of  re-» 
marking,  this  variety.  He  went  by  Magdeburgh  to  Berlin, 
about  100' English  miles,  and  from  Berlin  to  Dresden,  which  is 
aboi:^  an>  equal  dtstanoe,  but  of  whid&  only  4-  are  in  Prussia. 
Thas  he  saw  but  Httte  -of  Prussia;  ^nd  that  little  was  by  ti€>- 
means  the  most  intere^tifeg^. part  of -it.  The  tract  of  country, 
'iMhich'he  passed  through,  is  "exti^mely  monotonous.  It  exhi- 
bits only  dreary  sands,  covered  sometimes  by  scatity  crops  of 
rye,  sometimes  by  vast  forests  of  fir,  and  sometimes  expanding 
in  naked  'defownity  to  the  eye.  After  the  harvest  is  over,  the 
trttvell^r  might^without  much  difficulty  believe  himself  tranu^ 

{jcirted  into  the  wild^  of  Arabifei  Our  author  has  wis€*y  said- 
iff le^on  *tbis  part  »of  his  j  ourney -t  but  Sn  recompense  he  is  more 
minute  thah  usual  in- his  description  of  Potsdam 'and  Berlin, 
and  gives  both'  of'tbeaaimaeh  m^ire  praise  than  is  their  dtte. 
He'  s]peakft  6(  th€»ib%s  cities  of  palacesi  It  is  truev  they  have  a 
sfa©wy«ir  whidiJ ^rikes  ^t  thi&  ^fst-  ^titry,  but  their -splendo^ttr* 
p»ll«»upon  tfce«*«pe<5t«tor  in  a  few'  hbui's,  atid-  tfaHsir  defftfd^mono-- 
tdiiyis  tiAf ttlmt  TgmaiiWi»    A^yflRdtedamy  Mr^  Jacob  m %i*i  des-^ 
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Gviptioa  of  Sans  Seuei/  says  nolhinff  of  the  nllery  oi  ^ 
annexed  to  that  palace,  thouffh  the  oest  in  Fruasia^  and  moro 
worthy  of  attention  than  Frederick's  does. 

Mr.  Jacob  talks  of  the  library  as  a  noble  edifice.  *  Is  he  awace 
that  the  lower  story  of  this  noble  edifice  was^  perhaps  still  is^ 
a  stable,  for  cayalry  horses,  and  that  the  front  of  it  is  said  tot 
have  been  adorned,  till  rery  lately,  with  the  in^udeqtly  epi- 
gtammaric  inscription  of  **  Musis  ei  MulisJ'  He  mentions,  ai^ 
we  greatest  cunosity  in  the  library,  a  book,  with  beautifully 
iUufftinated  portraits  of  Luther,  Melancthon,  and  other  early 
preacdiers  or.  supi>orters  of  the  reformation.  It  is,  in  fact,  not 
a  book  wUh portruiU^  but  a  number  of  portraits  bound  together^ 
and  he  forgets  the  sole  circumstance  wiiich  constitutes  its  value« 
that  the  portraits  are  all  by  the  hand  of  Lucas  Cranach. 

Perhaps  the  single  object  best  worth  visiting  at  Berlin  is  tho 
monument  of  the  late  Queen  of  Prussia.  Mr.  Jacob  states 
that  he  could  not  see  it,  as  it  is  **  open  only  on  the  day  of  her 
death,  the  nineteenth  of  ^ack  month."  Itma^  be  seen  on  say 
day.  We  ourselves  have  seen  it  not  upon  the  nineteenth  of  the 
month.  There*  is  a  keeper,  who  can  easily  be  found,  and  wili 
open  it  to  a  stranger  at  any  time. 

Our  author  mentions,  as  an  obstacle  to  the  diffusion  .of  the 
knowledge  of  English  in  Germany,  the  impossibility  of  finding 
persons  qualifi<Ml'  to  teach  it,  who  would  be  satisfied  with  the 
scanty  ranuneration  they  would  receive.  '^  Lessons  of  .musio 
and  drawing,"  he  says, . ''  are  not  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  more 
tbaneight-^pence  or  ten-pence  eaoh  hour,  and  the  teachers  ofouc 
tongue  can  scarcely  obtain  so  much."  In  opposition  to  this«r 
we  know  that  lessons  of  Italian  are  frequently  paid  at  the  rstte 
of  two  shillings,  half-arcrown,  and  three  shillings;  and  that; 
not  long  since  a  lady,  who  gave  lessons,  received  somewhat 
more  than  t^jte  shillings  per  hour.  At  Dresden,  where  there 
is  mu(^  les^^ealth  than  at  Berlin,  an  Englishman  has  esta^ 
l]3ished  himself  as  a  language  master,  and  he  is  paid  at  the  rate, 
of  thf  ee  shillings  per  hour. 

Mr.  JsMsob  1ms  introdnboed  among  his  notices  of  Berlin  ant 
account  of  the  present  iiterary  taste  of  Oennany,  and  in  doin^. 
this  has  laid  down  positions  to  which  we  cannot  subscribe.  He' 
says,  that  Schiller  is  the  poet  most  highly  prized.  Highly 
prized  he  no  doubt  is,  and  by  strangers  placea  on  the  summit 
of  the  Teutonic  Parnassus;  but  the  Germans  themselves  main-* 
tain  that  he  is  equalled,  and  a  great  majority  of  them  believe^* 
surpassed  by  Goethe.  In.  beauty  and  richness  of  language. 
Goethe  is  allowed  to  possess  an  undisputed  preference,  thoug^: 
hisiOMiita me  tos  pes^cefit&bte  to  a  person inot  v^  faosiliar  wildh 
tbe.ilasigvB9e^  than,  the  Bokoim^  peeaifse^  sublune.  gie€ea>  oCl 
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Schiller's  muse.  •  Our  traveller  found  ako,  that  Kant  and  Wie- 
kmd  (not  Weiland  as  Mr.  Jacob  baptizes  him)  were  considered 
obsolete.  To  his  experience  we  can  only  oppose  our  own; 
Kant's  writings,  particularly  his  Anthropologic,  are  still  studied 
by  the  young  men :  lectures  are  still  given,  and  commentaries 
still  wntteYi  and  read,  upon  his  philosophy.  To  talk  of  Wieland 
as  obsolete,  is  really  too  ridiculous.  Oberon  is  more  read  than 
any  other  poem  in  the  languagje,  and  must  continue  a  favourite 
till  the  language  falls  into  disuse.  At  the  present  moment,  a 
splendid  and  expensive  edition  of  Wieland  is  in  the  course  of 
publication ;  and  in  a  country,  where  books  are  bought  by  few 
except  those  who  read  them,  such  a  circumstance  is  a  decided 

S roof  that  the  author  is  not  obsolete.  **  Southey,'^  adds  Mr. 
acob,  '*  is  less  read  than  I  should  have  expected.  His  Curse 
of  Kehama  is  in  the  taste  which  Germany  valued  twenty  years 
ago,  but  seems  of  late  to  have  been  abandoned."  The  taste,  which 
(^rmany  valued  twenty  years  ago,  was  the  taste  which  produced, 
and  .applauded  Schiller's  Waflenstein.  We  are  aware  of  no 
one  point  of  similarity  between  the  Curse  of  Kehama  and  the 
characteristics  of  German  poetry.  Mr.  Jacob  is  correct  in  stat- 
ing, that,  in  Germany,  Scott  is  preferred  to  Byron:  some  of 
Scott's  novels  are  translated,  though,  as  was  natural  to  expect, 
very  imperfectly. 

From  literature  let  us  pass  to  a  subject  in  which  Mr.  Jacob 
is  obviously  mOre  at  home :  we  mean  agriculture.  From  Berlin 
he  made  an  excursion  to  the  estate  of  Von  Thaer,  a  celebrated 
German  agriculturist,  and  the  president  of  a  species  of  agri- 
cultural college. 

"  The  royal  institution,  of  which  Von  Thaer  Is  the  director,  and 
which  occupies  a  considerable  portion  of  his  extensive  buildings,  has 
three  professors  besides  himself.  One  for  mathematics,  chemistry,  and 
geology;  one  for  veterinary  knowledge;  and  a  thirdi^  botany  and 
thd  use  of  the  different  vegetable  productions  in  the  flReria  medica, 
as  well  as  for  entomology.  Besides  these,  an  experienced  agriculturist 
is  engaged,  whose  office  it  is  to  point  out  to  the  pupils  the  mode  of  ap- 
plying the  sciences  to  the  practical  business  of  husbandry.  The 
course  commences  in  September;  During  the  winter  months,  the  time 
is  occupied  in  mathematics,  and  the  first  six  books  of  Euclid  are 
studied ;  and  in  the  summer,  the  geometrical  knowledge  is  practically 
applied  to  the  measurement  of  land,  timber,  buildings^  and  other 
objects.  The  first  principles  of  chemistry  are  upfolded.  By  a  good>  • 
but  economical  apparatus,  various  experiments  are  made  both  on  a 
large  and  small  scale.  For  the  larger  experiments,  the  brew-house 
and  still-house,  with  their,  respective  fixtures,  are  found  highly  use- 
ful."    (P.  188,184.)  . 

**  There  is  a  large  botanical  garden,  arranged  on  the  system  of  the- 
-Swedish  naturalist^  kept  in  excellent  order^  with  all  the  plants  kbdled. 
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and  Ibe  l4iUn  a*  w^  as  German^ain^.  An  Herbariuai  with  a  good 
coUeqiion  of  dried  plants*  wbich  is  constantly  increasing,  is  open  ta 
the  examination  of  the  pupils,  as  well  as  skeletons  of  the  di^ereat 
animalsi  and  casts  of  their  seveial  parts ;  which  must  be  of  great  use 
ifi  the  veterinary  pursuits.  Models  of  agricultural  implements,  espe- 
cially of  ploughs,  are  preserved  in  a  museum,  which  is  stored  as  well 
with  such  as  are  familiar  in  Germany,  as  with  those  used  in  England, 
or  other  countries.  I  remarked  the  absence  but  of  two  implements 
known  in  this  country,  viz.  the  mole  plough,  and  a  new  machine 
recently  invented  *for  sowing  small  seeds.  The  first  of  these  would 
certainly  be  of  little  use  in  most  parts  of  Germany ;  and  the  other  is 
so  new,  that,  excellent  as  it  is,  its  adoption  is  by  no  means  general, 
even  in  England."    (P.  185.)  •      ' 

'*  I  surveyed,  in  company  with  Von  Thaer,  every  part  of  his  farm. 
The  wheat  had  been  put  in  the  ground  very  early.  It  was  all  drilled 
with  a  machine  of  his  own  invention,  which  is  rather  an  improvement 
on  our  English  drills.  It  forms  nine  rows  at  each  time,  is  drawn  by 
two  horses,  ancl  the  seed  is  well  covered  by  the  rakes  affixed  to  the 
machine.  It  is  well  contrived  for  the  soil  in  which  it  is  employed,  but 
it  would  answer  in  very  few  districts  of  England  without  being  made 
considerably  heavier,  by  strengthening  some' of  its  parts. 

^*  The  wheat  had  been  drilled  after  a  crop  of  pease,  well  manured ; 
but  though  it  looked  of  a  good  colour  and  healthy,  it  was  weak,  con* 
sidering.  the  length  of  time  It  had  been  sowed.  With  his  excellent 
farming,  he  assured  me,  that  his  wheat  did  not  average  more  than  16 
bushels  to  the  acre.  In  the  quantity  of  seed,  he  seemed  to  me  parsi« 
monious,  not  drilling  quite  a  bushel  to  the  acre,  which,  he  says,  ex- 
perience has  taught  him  is  sufficient.  The  saving  of  seed,  in  his 
opinion,  is  the  only  circumstance  which  makes  drilling  prefei^able  to 
sowing  broad  cast,  as  far  as  regards  wiieat,  rye,  barley  and  oats,  l^he 
proportion  of  wheat  in  this  large  farm  is  very  small*  That  grain  not 
being  used  as  the  common  food  of  man  within  the  country,  its  price 
fluctuates  with  the  demands  of  other  countries,  and  with  their  pro- 
hibitory' laws;  and,  besides,  its  produce  is  very  variable.^  Rye,  on 
the  other  hand,  finds  the  far  greater  part  of  its  consumers  at  hpme ; 
the  variation  in  price  is  much  less,  and  on  this  soil  its  produce  is  more 
uniform.  The  rye  was  partly  drilled  an4  partly  sowed  broad-cast, 
being  of  a  great  extent,  the  larger  portion  was  done  in  the ,  latter 
mode.  In  the  whole,  about  four  hundred  acres  were  in  rye.  The 
average:  produce,  the  result  of  statistical  accounts,  kept  with  the 
greatest  accuracy  for  a  series  of  years,  has  been  twenty-two  bushels 
and  a  half  to  the  acre.  From  tne  season  of  the  year  no  barley  was 
growing ;  but  the  average  produce  of  that  grain,  as  I  learnt,  when 
sowed  after  a  winter  fallow  and  pease,  is  twenty- three  bushels  to  the 
acre ;  but  when  sowed  afler  rye  or  wheat,  (a  most  reprehensible  prac- 
tice, though  that  commonly  followed)  only  sixteen  bushels  to  th&acre. 
The  pease  yield  but  little,  not  more  than  three  for  one  of  the  quantity 
sowed,, and  they  are  cultivated  at  Moegelin,  more  for  the  sake  of  the 
Jiaulm  than  of  the  pulse;  and  the. abundance  of  that,  which  is  con- 
sidered excellent  food  for  sheep,  is  the  principal  inducement  to  grow 
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ihem  as«  fidlow  cMp.  T&e  nMtiatt.of  oMipft  i^re  uvarimr  iM  dot 
OBifldlf  pmoed  is,  §ant^  potafeoes  or  pMse,  fbilowed  by  rm^ 
%  and  wheat."    (P.  174,  175.) 

**  The  ^Tonrite  article  of  cultivation  widi  Voa  Thaer  is  potatoes^ 
gn  -  which  he  sett  a  peculiarly  high  value.  His  mode  is  simple  and 
easy.  They  -are  planted  in  rows  after  the  plough,  at  the  rate  of-  8ix~* 
teen  bushels  to  the  acre^  When  the  plants  are  up,  they  are  earthed 
with  a  double-breasted  plough,  first,  parallel  to  the  rows  in  whidi 
they  are  planted,  and  then  with  the  same  plough  the  furrows  are 
crossed,  thus  leaving  the  potatoes  in  small  square  patches.  When  ^ 
maturity,  the  5oil  is  turned  up  with  a  three-pronged  fork,  and  all  the 
roots  carefully  collected  by  women  and  children.  The  stalks  are  far 
more  abundant  than  those  of  our  potatoes,  and  yield,  I  should  think, 
from  what  I  saw,-  as  four  to  one.  This  haulm  is  carefully  tamed, 
dried,  and  collected  into  stacks,  and  is  used  as  litter  for  the  hones 
and  cows  instead  of  straw,  which  is  here  ^converted  into  food  by  cut* 
tiog  it  small. 

**  Like  all  his  coontrymen,  Vob  Timer  prefers  German  small  p<rt»« 
toes  to  our  large  ones;  they  are  less  mealy,  and  hare  a  different  £Ls^ 
vour.  His  preference,  if  his  facts  are  correct,  of  which  I  have  no 
doubt,  is  certainly  supported  by  better  reasons  than  I  haire  iieard 
from  any  other  perstHi  in  this  country.  He  contended,  -that  the.  Butw 
tive  qufdity  of  the  pptatoe  depends  on  the  <|uantily  of  starch  that^it 
contains ;  that,  upon  analysis,  the  smaller  kind  of  potatoes  that  aco 
here  cultivated,  contain  a  far  greater  proportion  of  starch  tiian  anj 
that  grow  to  a  larger  size;  that,  beyond  a  certain  size,  which,  .by 
ming  the  roots  sufficient  room,  they  will  naturally  attain,  the  increase 
IS  only  water,  i|nd  can  scarcely  sbe  termed  notriment. 

''  This  decisive  judgment,  founded  on  <^emical  analjnris,  extends 
Itself  to  the  comparison  betwixt  turnips  and  potiOoes.  The  soH  is 
admirably  calculated  fer  turnips,  but  the  long  oootinueddroogbts^m 
the  continent,  wkere  the  weather  is  inore  settled  thaft  in  Eng^bnd^ 
e^rates  to  prevent  their  beneficial  culture,  .as.  he  has  exjiorieneedin 
hn  own  practice.  He  has  fband-  turnips  a  crop  of  uncertain  :pDoduBB^ 
and,  in  some  years,  they  hkve  utteiiy  failed;  and,  in  that  case,  omi 
yeat's  tise  of  the- land  ha&  been  lost*  In potaUies,  tk^«  is  no  ridt cf 
a  total  fttlure,  and,  oomparattvely,  btit  little  variatioB  in  the  quantit]^ 
that  is  yielded.  He  illustrated  the  dafoenoe  between  the  pototoe  and 
the  turnip  <9aHure  very  ably,  as  far  as  related  to  &  own  soil  and  «li» 
CBate ;  but  v^  wiseiy  did  not  attempt  to  prove  that  it  was  preimU« 
m  England,  or  in  many  d^er  parts  of -Geraianj^ 

'<  The  av^^e  produce  of  his  potatoes,  in  a  series  of  years,,  haa 
been  three  hmiOTed bushels  to  the  acre;  tli^  he  compared  widi  wttat 
I  stated  to  be  the  average  wei^t  of  an  acre  of  turnips  on  good  land,' 
as  well  cultivated  as  his  is,  in  England;  and  which  I  aitsHbed  belowtlte 
truth,  at  twenty  tons^  because  I  wished  not  tabe  suspected  of- exag*» 
gjeration  to  support  an  hypottesis.  He  contended^  that  his  average 
growth  of  *ditee  hundred  budids,  or  five  tons  of  potatoes^  ooiitaiiwd 
more  nutriment  than  twenty  torn  of  turnips,  because  tlie  proportten 
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qFirtinrefainpotftfibes  to  thdt  m  timiips,  wiistnaob'iiiofetluin  ibur'Mi' 
one.  I  did  not  urge  the  qaantity  of  raacilage  ia  the  tunii«>,  becMtuse  I* 
wished  to  learn  hi»  viein^  rather  than  to  soffgett  my  own."    (P.  1761^ 

m:) 

^  Von  Thaer,  irith  the  assiftaace  of  the  pvofeflaors  of  ^6  iaflti^ 
tution  over  which  he  presides,  has  arranged  the  various  <ldBd8  of  wool  • 
on  carda,  and  discriminated  with  geometrical  exactness,  the  fineness  of 
that  produced  from  difiPerent  races  of  sheep.  The  finest  are  some 
spedmens  from  Saxony ».  his  own  are  the  nexU^  The  fine  Spanish* 
wool  from  Leon  is  inferior  to  his,  in  the  proportion  of  eleven  to  six- 
teen. The  wool  from  Botany  Bay,  of  which  he  had  specimens,  is 
inferior  to  the  Spanish.  He  had  arranged,  by  a  similar  mode,  the 
relative  fineness  oi  the  wools  produced  on  the  different  parts  of  the 
body  of  the  sheep,  so  as  to  bring  under  the  eye,  at  one  vieWy  tiie 
compafatfve  valoe  of  the  diibr^it  parts  of  the  fleece ;  and  he  had» 
alWy  ascertsained  the  proportionate,  weight  of  these  different  parts* 
The  application  of  optics  and  -geometr}',  by  which  the  scales  thi^ 
accompany  the  specimens  .are  constructed,  is  such,  as  to  leave  no 
doubts  on  an  v  mind  of  the  accuracy  of  the  results.  The  scales,  indeed, 
show  only  the  fineness,  and  not  the  length  of  the  fibre ;  which  is,  I 
believe,  of  considerable  importance  in  the  process  of  spinning*  The 
celebrity  of  the  Moegelin  sheep  is  so  widely  diffused,  that  the  ewes 
and  rams  are  sold  at  enormous  prices  to  the  agricnhurists  in  East 
Prussia,  Poland,  and  as  far  as  Russia."     (P.  179,  ISO.) 

This  geooEietrical  scale  for  wool  is  science  growing  wanton 
with  its  subject ;  geometry  and  optics  have  as  much  to 
do  with  the  texture  of  this  substance  as  grammar  or  Greek 
prosody. 

One  fact  which  Mr,  Jacob  has  .stated  concerning  the  manu- 
factures of  Prussia  is  of  great  impoitance. 

"  In  the  department  of  the  Roer,  or  as  it  is  now  cs^ed,  of  Aachen, 
jQSt  within  the  boundary  line  that  separates  the  Prussian  dominions 
fipom  France,  the  towns  of  Eupen,  Aachen,  Montjoie,  Stolberg,  and  * 
M^dhnedy,  prepare  from  the  native  wod  the  iinest  cloths  and  cassi- 
meres,  the  annnal  value  of  which  is,  at  present,  about  1,250,090' 
pmmds  sterling,  and  they  give  employment  to  50,000  workmen,  as* 
well  as  to  every  kindof  maciiinery  that  has  been  invedtIM  in-'England 
or 'elsewhere.    The  fabrics  have  been*  much  improved ;  the  manofac^ 
torers  contend,  that  thehr  cloth^  are  superior  in  quality,  and  lower  in 
price,  than  any  that  we  'maker  and,  at  the  last  fair  at  Leipsio,  where' 
thebnyers  and  sellers  met  in -great  numbers,  in  consequence  of  a  dis* 
pttt^  on  the  subject,  a  committee  was  appointed,  who  were  neidier 
uxterested  in  the-mattufhctures  of  England,  nor  in  those  of  the  Rhine, 
biit  who,  as  purchasers,  may  be  presumed  to  <be 'both  competent  and 
iaip9rtialjudges>  to  examine  and  Toport  on  the  best  x^lothm  the  t;ity 
from' the  two  countnes.    Their  decision,  I  am-  sorry  to  say,  waa 
UttaMimoQsiy  in  favour  of  the  cloths  from  Eupen.    The  encouragement 
given  to  'ihem  by  the  merdiants  from^^reece  md  from  Turkey,  nvbo 
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meet  the.maDufacturen  at  I^ipsicy  and  at  Frankfort  on  the  Oder,  has 
acted  a8  a  stimulus  to  greater  exertions,  and  to  a  greater  extension  of 
their  several  establishments.  The  fine  cloths  jof  Eupen  appear  to  me 
not  to  be  sheared  so  close  as  ours,  or  to  have  more  wool  raised  by  the 
teazles ;  so  that»  though  they  dp  not  look  so  beautiful  when  new,  they 
can  be  worn  longer  before  they  become  threadbare.    (P.  24?5;  2460 

Such  a  result  in  one  case  makes  us  tremble  for  similar  results 
in  others. 

Morality  at  Berlin  is  at  a  low  pitch.  Of  the  children  born, 
one  out  of  five  is  illegitimate.  Where  illegitimacy  is  so  com- 
mon, the  want  of  chastity  can  be  no  very  deep  stain  on.  the 
female  character,  and  chastity  will  necessarily  decline  where 
the  violation  of  it  is  not  severely  punished  by  public  opinion* 
Such  a  state  of  public  morals  is  a  proof  that  religion  is  either 
not  believed  or  not  regarded.  .Even  the  clergy  make  little . 
scruple  of  announcing  opinions  which  no  man  of  conunon 
sense  can  reconcile  with  a  sincere  faith. 

**  The  clergy  imbibed  the  sceptical  philosophy,  and  carried  it  to  an 
extent  far  beyond  what  it  has  ever  reached  among  any  of  our  sectaries^ 
who  have  wished  to  retain  the  name  of  Christians.  The  belief  in  mira- 
cles is  so  distinguishing  a  line  betwixt  infidelity  and  revealed  religion, 
that  the  teachers  could  not  with  any  decency  deny  their  existence,  and 
still  hold  thpir  ecclesiastical  character ;  but  they  symbolized  them  in 
such  a  way,  as  to  leave  their  auditors  uncertain  whether  the  various 
miraculous  facts,  recorded  in  the  New  and  Old  Testaments, .  were 
occurrences  that  actually  took  place,  or  merely  figurative  relations  of 
other  events  which  happened  naturally,  and  according  to  the  usual 
course  of  a&irs. 

'^  Thus  the  miraculous  draught  of  fishes  would,  by  their  mode  of 
illustrating  it,  be  nothing  more  than  a  much  greater  degree  of  success 
in  fishing,  than  was  usually  experienced j  which  is  thus  recorded  to 
excite  p^ratitude  to  the  great  Giver  of  all  good  things.  The  mira- 
culous increase  of  the  loaves  and  fishes,  the  healing  the  sick,  and 
other  similar  facts,  were  treated  in  the  same  manner.  They  were  not 
denied,  but  so  represented,  as  to  leave  the  auditors  to  infer  either  that 
they  were  real  events  correctly  recorded,  or  beneficial  fictions  to  illus^ 
trate  the  divine  goodness,  as  might  best  accord  with  the  previous  views 
of  the  auditors.  The  love  of  paradox,  and  the  desire  of  distinction^ 
seemed  to  have  excited  a  degree  of  rivalry  among  the  clergy  in  wild 
and  absurd  speculations.  Thus  one  *of  them  who  calls  himself  a 
Christian,  who  professes  to  believe  in  the  authenticity,  if  not  the 
inspiratfon,  of  the  Scriptures,  has  published  a  work  to  prove  that  our 
Saviour  did  not  ascend  to  heaven,  nor  did  his  disciples  believe  that  lie 
had  so  ascended;  but  lived  twenty-five  years  in  retirement,  having 
occasional  intercourse  with  them.  He  contends,  that  what  is  rendered 
*  a  cloud  received  him,'  should  be,  a  fog  intercepted  their  vision. 
"With  a  most  abundant  display  of  critical  acumen,  and  of  great  know- 
ledge of  the  Greek  language,  he  has  defended  this  absurd  fancy. 
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This  account  of  the  work  I  had  from  a  very  reipectable  clergyman, 
who  lamented  over  the  wanderings  of  hia  brethren,  and  had  an  inten- 
tion of  replying  to  this  piebe  of  folly,  which,  he  assured  me,  had  met 
with  very' extensive  circulation  among  the*  learned,  but  was  too  ab- 
struse to  produce  any  mischief  with  others.  The  resurrection  of  our 
Lord,  a  tact  upon  which  the  whole  of  the  external  testimony  of  our 
faith  rests,  was  either  neglected  or  disbelieved  by  those  who  were  the 
public  instructors,  and  who  confined  their  teaching  to  such  moral 
topics,  as  could  be  enforced  from  motives  of  a  social  nature,  rather 
than  from  the  more  powerful  one  of  a  future  strict  account."  (P.  210, 
211.)       , 

This  picture  unfortunately  is  not  exaggerated.  Not  more 
than  a  year  ago,  the  theological  chair  in  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguisned  German  universities  was  filled  by  a  dignitary  of  the 
Lutheran  chnrch,  a  man  celebrated  for  his  learning  and  re- 
spected for  his  virtues,  who,  both  in  his  lectures  and  in  his 
writings,  taught  a  system  founded  on  the  denial  of  all  our  Sa- 
viour's miracues.  This  evil  Mr.  Jacob  thinks  arises  "  from  the 
great  equality  of  ranks  among  the  clergy.  It  is  not  that  the 
whole  revenue  of  the  church  is  too  small,  so  much  as  from 
there  being  no  great  inducements  to  aim  at  distinction  in  their 
ovnx  profession,  that  .makes  them  wander  into  extravagancies. 
A  pastor  can  never  rise  much  higher,  and  the  prospect  of  rising 
at  ail  is  very  slight:  hence,  instead  of  adhering  to  the  faith  of 
his  church,  which  he  must  do  if  he  hoped  to  rise  in  it,  he  in- 
dulges in  speculations  which  lead  him  to  wild  opinions,  and 
bewilder  his  auditors  in  the  same  pei*plexing  maze. '  The  rea- 
son here  assigned. is  fantastical,  and  the  remedy  proposed  in- 
adequate.*. It  were  well  for  mankind  if  such  a  mischief  could 
be  cured  by  the  nomination  of  deans,  bishops,  and  archbishops. 
Mr.  Jacob's  plan  might  cherish  hypocrisy,  but  could  never 
strengthen  faith.  Perversion  of  intellect  can  be  cured  only  by 
an  alteration  of  intellectual  discipline.  In  Italy  you  have  the 
most  splendid  of  earthly  hierarchies ;  yet  no  where  is  infidelity 
more  prevalent  among  the-  clergy.  In  Scotland  there  is  abso- 
lute equality  of  rank  among  the  ministers  of  the  church  (which 
is  not' the  case  in  the  Lutheran  church),  and  a  very  near  ap- 
proach to  equality  of  emolument ;  yet  no  where  is  infidelity  more 
rare  among  the  clergy.  It  is  a  mistake,  therefore,  to  ascribe  the 
sceptici«n  of  Germany  to  tlie  Lutheran  form  of  ecclesiastical  go- 
vernment, or  to  hope  to  cure  it  by  working  on  the  avarice  and  am- 
bition of  the  clerical  order.  The  true  root  of  the  evil  lies  in  the 
visionary  system  of  philosophy  which  has  long  occupied  the 
learned,  in  the  corruption  of  manners  and  prejudices,  introduced 
by  the  French  among  the  classes  who  devote  little  time  to 
thought,  and  in  the  unfortunate  example  of  two  or  threia  of  the 
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.motest.  names  in  Genoaa  litonture.   .At.  pi?d»ent,  bo  &x.  a&  the 

'htiiet  civcmastmce  has  opevated,  ike  tide:  6eej»8  to  be  setting 
IB  a  eohti^ury  direction,  otolber^  passed  from  the  Pnotestont 
to  the  Catholic  Church.  Frederic  Schlegel  and  Tieck  haim 
done  the  same.  Werner,  the  dramatic  poet,  was  bom  a  Pro- 
testant, and  in  his  early  works  has  not  spared  the  corrupt  opi- 
nions and  practices  of  the  Catholics :  he  is  now  not  onW  a  Car 

.,tholic,  but. a  priest,,  and  the  most  popular  preacher  in  Vienna. 
Upon  IjBaving  Prussia  Mr.  Jacob  proceeded  to  Dresden.  His 
first  reflection  on  entering  this  -city  shows  but  little  of  that  en- 
thusiasm, which  is  usually  awakened  by  the  sight  of  a  place  con- 
seerated  by  the  ^preseoee  of  precious  monuments  or  Art :  ^^  It 
is*  scarcely  posMble  to  visit  I^esden,"  s^s  Mr^  Jacobs "  and  in- 
spect the  treasiHPes  of  art  and  eestly  ed^es  which  it  contains, 
without  bmg  led  to  refleet  on  tibe  greatamouiWt  of  unprodttCtLYe 

'  capital  which  has  been  here*  expended,  and  c«0iparmg  it  with 
that  parsimony  that  has  been  a|ftpliied  to  the^.  culftLYatiotn  of.  die 
soil,  where  the  same  capital,  by  its  reproductive  powers,  if  less 

^  splendidly,  might  have  been  wfite  beneficially  employed.''  A 
late  yerv  learned  lawyer,  in  one  of  his  woiks^  expresses  Jhis 
regret,  that  the  vast  powers  of  Lord  Bacon,  so  wetl  fitted  £»r 
improving 'and  adorning  legal  «eieace,  should  have  been  wasted 
in  vain  and  unprofitable  studies :  aad  on  the  sfone;  manciple  oiar 

'traveller  laments,  that  what  the  Sazoo  sovereigns,  have  laid  eMt 
in  pictures,  was  not  expended  on  manure  mA  draining.  Whan 
agricidture.and  political  economy  meet  in  the  same  bmin,  wbat 
a  progeny  of  monstrous  notions  springs  from,  the  muon! .  Why 
has  the  Pantheon  been  suffered  to  stand  so  iong^withdrnwiag 
so  many  square  yards  •  of  schI  for -so  many  eenturiesfiEeoafthe 

-prpductien  of  something  .serviceable  to  man?  Alas  (  thatitbcre 
should  have  beei>.so  many  poets  and  .{diilosoplierB  isi  Engfamd, 

\.and  that  so  many  waste  their  hours  in  Teaduig.  Aeitwedbi! 

^' What  a  loss  of  time  and  labour  thus  takes  plaee,- which,  if  em- 

\ployed  in  spade  husbandry,  woiM  by  tliiatime.havepffoikieed 
'ftp  amount  of  capital,  that  might  have  extinguished  the  natioiial 
debt!  However,  we  shall  oot  argue  the  point  with  Mr.Jboob 
«s  an  aJSTair  of  taste  or  common  sense :  let  ua  treat  it  merely 
according  to  the  principles  of  p^tioal  economy.    *Naw-  will 

'Mr.  Jfieop  deny,  that  consumption  is  as  necessai^as  prodnctkyn* 
tmd  that  if  all  that  is  produced  were  employed  ut  veprodoetion, 
"the- whole  course  of  mdustry  would  soon  beanested?  Admit- 

'ting  thus -much,  ean  heessign  a  reason  why  coaaumption,  that 
takes  place  in  the  creation  or  purchase  of  woiksof  art,  ahoidd 
be  more  injurious,  than  if  th^  same  sum  were  laid  out  in  huyiag 
fine  cloths,  when  the  coarsest^  stuffs  would  defend  us  equally 
well  against  the  weadier^  or  in  supplying  our  tables*  wiuth  abuo- 
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daaee  of  amanal .  food  and  deliciotts}  wines^*  wImii  ifaread^ioidv w»- 
ter  would  B«ii|jee.  for  the  sustpmiice  of  life  ?  Besides,  cspita), 
'wk&te  there  is  mt  effective  demand  for  it,  ii^reeses  so  rapidly, 
tiiat  the  vacaan](  ^fhich*is  leflby  thennprodactiTe  application 
of  a  part  of  it  soon  c^a9es  to  be  perceptible.  The  very  with- 
drawing of  a  portion  of  it  from  the  necessities  of  trade  and  agri- 
culture inereases  the  rate  of  profit,  and  so  accelerates  the  rate 
of.  accnn»ila.tJ0p>  till  the  defalcation  is  compensated.  It  is, 
.therefore,  ridiculous  to  imagine,  that  the  prosperity  of  Saxony 
has  .been.  }ii]f>aired  l^y  the  acquisition  oi  those  noble  wodm, 
which  mate  it  the  SMtropolis  of  art  to  the  AOfth  of  Europe, 
^ay,:  the  poMesttoii  of  such  treasums,  by  attracting-  multitucm 
iof  «tmngera  to  the  eountry,  is  a  directsource  of  *proifit  tatiie 
iDJiabitasits. 

Mr.  Jacob's  account  of' the  works  of  art  in  this  cHy  is  yery 
ticanty  andiminteresting.  His  visit  to  the  gallery  supplies- him 
with  no  more  than  a  list  of  the  pictures  that  are  pointed  out4iy 
the  Inspector  to  a  stranger  on  his  first  vi^it.  A  gallery  which 
yields  to  none  in  Europe  ;r  which  is  superior  to  any  collection 
^  :Rotte ;  .which,  haa  pictures  equal  to  anything  that  Florence 
4}F;,Bolo^a4^aa{ii)oduoe,  and  exhibits  an  infixiitely  greater  ¥«- 
.fiel^.thaa  either;,  siuch^a  gallery  deaerveanuHe  notice  .than  lis^ 
otettsHMMHially  best#w.  upon  it. 

In  ouraaidip^r^&dei|cripti<miofi<he€imroiisiof  Bnesden'maiiy 
inaccuracies  might  be  exposed.  Take,  for  example,  the  follow- 
ii^paKagiaph : 

^^^^The  Cattle  of  *KItntz,  which. appears  to  have  been  averyexten- 
ittre  p3e' of' building,'  is  nowinnmis,  having  been  destroyed  by  an 
Jiecioenial  fire.  Some  small 'part  has  indeed  been  repaired,  and  is 
imsked  wety  «Mek  by  the  King  and  ro^  family,  en  the  same  day,  I 
jhelicvftMiioday,!  wilh  a  r^ultiiity  «hioh  ;seens  to >  prevaiL  in  all  the 
4ieieiiieDtan£AisjteneraUe>maiHurGh;''    (Pi^fiSl.) 

*Hie  -troth- is,  that  the  whole  court  resides  at'Pilnitz  all  the  sum- 
vieri  and^^e  greater^rt  of  atrtunm.  Such  things  are  of  little 
'Consequence;  out  if  ^lentioned  at  ^11,  they  should  be-mentioned 
correctly.  ^  • 

A%out*  fifteen  lAileS 'from  Dresden,  towawis  the  frontier  of 
Bohemia,' a  tract  of  mountainous  eountiy,  called  the  Saxon 
^wiss^latid,'  begins-  to  Stretch  along  the  Elbe.  Mr.  Jacob  re- 
solved tO'  visit  this  n^gion  of  romaniic  beanity .  He  went  as'  fttr 
-ae^Bchandttceon  the  right  bank  of  thfe  Elbe,  then-crossed  the  river, 
moMcaifitc^  bttcfc  by  Pima,  delighted- with  his  excursion. 

''A  ride  of  two  hours  brought  us  to  one  of  those  higl^  pinaacles, 
which  overlook  the.  surrounding  plain,  called  the  Bastei.  It  is  the 
projecting  summit  of  i  heap  of  rocks,  of  860  feet  in  perpendicular 
aeight,  around  whosb  base,  the  river  EH>e  winds  with  most  beautifiil 
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curvatures.  In  die  bottom  of  the  valley»  some  verdant  mciadows  iii" 
.terveoe,  between  the  river  and  the  opposite  trail  of  perpendicular  roek; 
.«o  these  plains  some  neat  £iirm*houses,  with  compact  enclosures^  and 
varieties  of  fruit-trees  present  to  the  view  the  picture  of  seclusbn, 
tranquillity,  and  competence.  The  rocks  <m  that  side  the  river  are 
less  lofty,  and  the  plain  they  support  is  extended  before  the  eye, 
«ither  adorned  with  cultivated  fields  or  lofty  woods,  among  which  are 
seen  other  groups  of  rocks,  lifting  their  heads  with  all  the  grandeur 
which  vast  and  confused  masses  of  naked  granite  can  exhibit.  The 
prospect  from  the  Bastei  on  its  own  side  the  river,  is,  however,  by  far 
the  most  majestic.  Perpendicular  masses  of  rodcs  with  a  chasm  nesr 
lyOOO  feet  in  depth,  are  opposed  to  the  summit  on  which  we  stood ; 
■ome  of  them  bare,  some  adorned  with  trees,  whose  various  tints  of 
every  shadOi  -from  the  pale  yellow  pf  the  dyeing  birch  to  the  deep 
green  of  the  darkest  pmes,  gave  an  indescribable  chiirm  to  the  ai^ 
tnanal  scmery*  Beyond  this  chain,  we  remarked  Uial  the  Elbe  took 
a  sodden  torn,  and  passed  between  a  group  of  still  hieher  rocks;  whose 
toj^  though  at  first  they  seemed  to  be  a  portion  of  the  chain  imme- 
diately be^e  us,  we  at  length  ascertained  to  be  another,  and  a  high^j 
ridge.  Beyond  this  ridge  the  masses  of  Konigstein  and  Lilliensteia, 
reared  their  bristly  pinnacles  to  the  height  of  several  hundred  feet 
.above  the  level  of  the  main  body  of  rocks.  On  the  whole,  the  views 
from  this  point  combined  the  most  majestic  grandeur  with  the  pleaMng 
cohtrast  of  deep,  verdant,  and  quiet  valleys,  whose  habitations  were 
indistinctly  seen,  and  whose  grazing  cattle  were  so  &r  below,  aa  ta 
render  it  d^cult  to  distinguish  their  kind.''     ( P.  SB8s  ^84.) 

Unwilling  as  we  are  to  mortify  Mr.  Jacob  by  excitixig  rma 
regret,  we  must  tell  him,  that  he  returned  without  having  ac- 
complished the  object  for  which  he  went.  He  saw  only  the 
outskirts  of  the  Saxon  Swisserland,  not  those  p^s  whicK  are 
celebrated  throughout  the  whole  neighbouthaod,  and  whick 
constitute  the  attraction  of  the  regHHi.  With  the  exception  of 
the  Bastei,  ^11  the  moist  striking  scenery  Ues  beyond  Schan- 
dau,  geneially  in  recesses  that  are  accessiole  only  on  foot.  To 
be  within  reach  of  some  of  the  most  beautiful  and  singular 
views  in  Europe,  and  yet  to  turn  the  back  upon  them,  wiuiout 
deigning  to  walk  a  few  miles  to  contemplate  them, .  shows  a 
want  of  curiosity,  not  to  say  taste,  which  we  shall  not  impute 
to  Mr,  Jacob.  We  suspet^t  that  he  was  misled  by  "the  worthy 
friend  resident  in  Dresden,^'  to  whose  guidance,  he  conuaitted 
himself.  This  is  not  the  only  instance  m  which  Mr.  Jacob  seem- 
ed to  be  deficient  either  in  curiosity  or  activity.  Near  Freybeig, 
about  eighteen  miles  from  Dresden,  are  the  most  celebrated 
mines  in  Germany.  It  was  here  that  the  mineralogist.  Werner 
lived  and  studied.  The  whole  district  is  interesting ;  and  the 
road  to  it  by  Tharand  is  exquisitely  beautiful.'  Mr.  Jacob  had 
extracted  from  a  book  some  short  notices  -of  th^  miAes  axvd  tibte 
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accent  country.    He  seems  not  to  have  thought  it  w.ordk 
while  to  visit  them  in  person. 

No  town  has  been  a  greater  sufferer  than  Dresden  by  the- 
late  convulsions  in  Europe.  Mr.  Jacob,  however,  errs  in 
ascribing  its  decay  merely  to  the  ravages  of  actual  war.  The 
peace  has  not  been  less  fatal  to  it  than  the  armies  of  Na- 
poleon. A  population  of  nearly  eight  hundred  thousatid  per 
sons  has  been  taken  from  Saxony,  and  annexed  to  Prussia;'*' 
and  the  nobles  and  landholders  of  the  ceded  districts  naturally 
forsake  Dresden,  to  resort  to  the  capital  of  their  new  country^ 
At  the  same  time,  the  revenue  being  greatly  diminished,  the 
expenses  of  the  court  have  been  necessarily  retrenched.  These 
two  circumstances  are  of  themselves  sufficient  to  produce  great 
desolation  in  a  town,  whose  population  never  exceeded  60,000. 
The  manufacturers,  too,  are  distressed,  having  no  longer  so  ex- 
tensive a  market  as  before  for  their  commodities.  The  mora- 
lity of  the  town  has  been  impaired  as  well  as  its  prosperity. 
In  1816,  the  illegitimate  children  were  only  one-third  less 
numerous  than  the  legitimate. 

Notwithstanding  Mr.  Jacob's  predilection  for  threshing  and 
^heep-shearing,  for  the  Norfolk  husbandry  and  Merino  flocks^ 
he  i&nds  leisure  to  attend  to  the  details  of  tea-table  conver- 
sation. Witness  his  account  of  the  Saxon  princess,  who  ia 
now  Queen  of  Spain.  This  ladv,  by  the  hazardous  part 
which  she  has  taken  in  the  Spanish  revolution,  is  become  an 
interesting  personage.  Let  us  hear  what  Mr.  Jacob  say&. 
of  her. 

"  The  young  Queen  of  Spain  is  said,  by  those  who  have  been  as 
intimate  with  her  as  court  etiquette  would  allow;  to  possess  most  un- 
bounded ambition,  and  to  have  such  a  commanding  spirit  as  to  have 
obtained,  at  her  early  age,  almost  the  sole  power  over  the  Royal 
Tamily.  When  her  elder  sister  was  demanded  in  marriage  by  an 
Austnan  arch-duke,  she  declared  she  would. never  marry  but  to  a 
kingly  throne.  When  the  ambassador >  of  Spain,  the  object  of  whose 
mission  was  known,  was  first  introduced  to  the  family^  the  elder  sister^ 
who  was  attached  to  the  prince  she  has  since  married,  in  order  to  avoid 
the  honour  of  Ferdinands  hand,  disfigured,  by  her  mode  of  dress,  a 
person  not  unpleasing.  The  younger,  Josepha,  did  not  need  much 
persuasion  to  induce  her  to  accept  the  proffered  crown,  nor  did  she 
practise  any  hesitation  when  the  formal  proposal  was  made. 

**  She  is  said  to  be  an  extremely  pious,  or  what  some  call  a  bigotted^ 
Oatholic,  observing  all  the  injunctions  of  that  church  with  most  8cru-i> 

•  Mr.  Jacob  ttatet  that  Saxony  has  been  deprWed  of  her  saU-miues,  aad  of  her 
oiost  fertile  agricuUural  district;  but  be  has  overlooked  what  is  of  equal  import* 
ance, — ^that  she  lias  lost  that  forest-couutry  oo  which  a  great  part  of  the  kiogdooi^ 
more  especially  the  capital,  depended  for  a  supply  of  wood.  A  scarcity  of  that 
Accessary  article  is  apprehend«t. 
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imloas  exactaets.  She  u  dislingaished  by  an  undevialiiig  BiMeritjr  m 
all  her  expressions,  by .  the  most  rigid  adherence  to  truth,  and  te 
pdtoctual  observation  6£  all  her  engagementa.  She  had  studied  the 
Spanish  language,  and  at  an  early  period  of  her  engagement  with 
Ferdinand,  had  begun  to  correspond  with  him.  It  was  suggested  that 
her  letters  had  better  be  corrected  by  some  person  who  was  an  adept 
in  that  tongue  ;  but  she  repelled  the  suggestion  with  great  scorn,  de- 
claring that  it  would  be  practising  a  deception  on  the  King,  which  she 
would  never  use. 

**  After  the  formal  marriage,  she  appeared  much  flattered  by  the 
Spanish  minister  addressing  her  on  his  knee ;  though  it  is  said,  when 
he  first  placed  himself  in  that  posture  before  her,  she  was  i^anaed  by 
Use  apprehension  that  he  was  about  to  communicate  some  disastroiis 
intdhgenee  from  Spain. 

**  The  pictui^  of  Ferdinand  superbly  set  with  diamonds,  was  pie- 
sented  to  her,  with  which  she  was  much  pleased,  as  he  was  c^tainly  ^ 
fine  looking  man.  It  was  afterwards  known,  and  by  some  person 
communicated  to  her,  that  the  picture  was  painted  for  and  presented 
to  his  first  wife ;  that  after  her  death  the  same  present  was  sent  to 
Brasil  for  his  late  Queen ;  and  now  for  the  third  time,  presented  to  the 
Saxon  Princess  as  the  resemblance  of  one,  who  must  have  passed  a 
longer  period  than  she  has  lived,  since  it  was  painted  for  him.  What- 
ever chagrin  the  discovery  might  have  occasioned,  the  prospect  of  a 
crown  seemed  to  have  heated  the  wound  and  allayed  the  feeling. 

**  The  conditions  to  which  this  young  Princess  w$s  called  to -submit, 
in  conformity  to  the-  etiquette  of  the  Spanish  court,  were  sudi  as  weuld 
have  been  deemed  harsh  by  most  persons,  but  are  said  to  have  been 
€aidy  acquiesced  in  when  they  were  appendages  to  a.  throne;  and 
were  not  objected  to,  because  they  were  known  before  the  formal  pro- 
posals were  made.  The  principal  conditions  are,  that  she  is  to  visit  a 
theatre  but  twice  in  a  year,  and  then  accompanied  by  the  King ;-— that 
if  she  wishes  to  ride  out,  or  to  walk  even  in  the  garden,  she  must  give 
twelve  hours'  notice  in  writing  of  her  intentions ;  and  that  no  atten- 
dants from  her  own  country  must  accompany  her  to  Madrid,  but  must 
leave  her  at  the  first  town  after  her  passing  the  Spanish  fVontiecs. 
This  last  condition  has  been  literally  comimed  with,  and  her  Saxon 
:attend{mt8  have  all  returned  to  Dresden.*'    (P.^1 — ^29S.) 

Without  ^accompanying  our  author  in  his  journey  homewarda 
along  the  great  central  road  of  Germany,  we  shall  pnly  remark 
that,  in  this  part  of  his  tour,  as  in  others,  he  is  too  often  defi- 
cient in  accuracy.  For  instance,  at  Leipzig,  taking  of  Po- 
mtiowsky,  he  says^  ^'  A  anudl  aKMUWdent  to  this  unfortiuHLte 
officer  is  erected  in  the  meadow,,  near  to  the  spot  where  te 
met  his  fate."  The  monument  is  not  in  a  meieulow,  bat  in 
a  magnifikcent  garden.  As  he approadies  Liitaen, i^ereaiailas, 
•*•  that  the  battle  of  Lutzen,  where  Oustavus  Adolpbus  met 
his  death,  and  which  his  Chancellor  Oxenstiem  gained*  was 
fought  on  the  left  hand  side  of  the  road.'^    OxenstMcn  was  mt 
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at  Liitzen  :  at  the  time  of  the  battle  he  was  gone  to  hold  an 
assembly  of  the  upper  circles  of  Germany,  and  he  m^s  at  Ha- 
nau  .when  the  news  of  the  king's  death  reached  him.*  Our 
author  mentions  the  flourishing  trade  of  Naumburg,  but  he 
forgets  the  destruction  of  its  fair.  The  fair  was  formerly  one 
of  great  resort.  As  the  merchants,  since  the  transference  of 
the  town  to  Prussia,  are  prev^ted  by  the  fiscal  regulations 
from  brinoringr  their  commodities  thither,  it  is  now  annihi- 
lated. 

His  visit  to  Jena  leads  him  to  speak  at  some  length  of  the 
German  universities.  What  he  says  on  this  subject  deserves 
perusal,  though  his  views  are  not  always  quite  accurate.  He 
talks,  for  instance,  of  the  distribution  oi  the  students  into 
mock  orders  of  knighthood,  which  are  animated  with  so  much 
party  zeal,  that  those  who  enter  into  one  of  them  are  frequently 
compelled,  if  they  wish  to  remain  on  good  terms  with  their 
comrades,  to  challenge  the  members  of  another.  The  true  ac- 
count of  the  case  is  very  simple.  At  eyery  German  university 
students  were  to  be  found  from  many  different  provinces.  The 
natives  of  the  same  province  naturally  associated  together; 
Hanoverian  with  Hanoverian,  Mecklenburffher  with  Mecklen- 
burgher,  Prussian  with  Prussian,  Saxon  with  Saxon.  This  na- 
ture union  was  occasionally  confirmed  by  particular  times  and 
fonns  of  meeting.  Latterly,  the  idea  of  a  national  union  of  all 
Germany  has  been  very  popular.  As  these  provincial  distinc- 
tiotis  at  the  universities  were  adverse  to  the  proposed  union, 
associationfi  were  formed  in  opposition  to  them ;  and  sometimety 
violent  <jtiarrek  have  been  the  consequence.  As  to  the  practice 
of  dnelhng  among  the  students,  Mr.  Jacob  would  have  found 
upon  inquiry, that  these  combats  are  not  only  far  from  being  dan- 
gerous, but  that  they  are  really  fit  objects  of  laughter.  The 
rapier  is  the  weapon  used.     The  head  is  bandaged  so  as  to 

Srotect  the  temporal  arteries  :  a  great  part  of  the  body  is  also 
efended  by  bandages :  the  second  stands  behind,  and,  with  his 
rapier  extended  on  the  right  of  his  friend,  wards  off  all  cuts 
that  might  take  effect  in  that  direction.  The  left  arm  is  drawn 
back;  BO  that  it  is  only  in  the  left  shoidder  and  the  face,  that  a 
voimd  can  be  received.  Where  duals  are  fought  in  this  man- 
ner, it  is  not  wonderful  that  they,  should  be  numerous..  They 
«re  'iiiereily  atiiletic  «ports— «their  frequency  is  in  an  iuverse 
'ppopoTtion  to  their  danger. 

At  Frankfort  Mr.  Jacob  plunges  deep  into  political  economy. 
His  speculations  have  the  merit  of  being  intelligible — a  qua^ 


•  See  Ihe  beginniDg  oTibe  fottrlh  bodk  of  SdiHleeflHUtory  of  Ihe  Thirty  Years' 
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lity  which  is  every  day  becoming  rarer  in  such  disquisitions. — 
We  are  not  aware  that  they  have  any  other  claim  to  attention. 
He  crossed  the  Rhine  at  Mentz,  and  proceeded  towards  France. 
His  description  of  the  country  between  the  Rhine  and  the  pre- 
sent French  frontier  is  most  melancholy. 

''  The  whole  distance  from  Mentz  is  between  ninety  and  one  hun- 
dred miles.  In  that  space,  I  saw  nothing  that  looked  like  the  mansion 
of  a  gentleman  that  was  not  in  ruins  and  without  inhabitants.  The 
villages  are  numerous  and  large,  the  barns  adjoining  to  each  house  in 
them,  small,  and  with  scarcely  any  stables  or  sheds  for  cattle.  The 
cows  are  very  few,  and  yield  all  the  butter  that  the  district  consumes, 
though  less  than  it  wants.  Flax  is  grown,  spun,  and  wove  by  every 
family,  but  none  is  sent  to  other  parts  of  the  country.  I  did  not  see 
fifty  sheep  in  all  my  journey,  though  much  of  the  land  is  fit  for  them, 
and  for  nothing  else ;  and  wherever  I  inquired,  I  was  told  there  were 
no  fiocks.  The  furniture  of  the  peasants'  houses  was  uniformly  wretch- 
ed, and  their  dress  far,  very  far,  worse  than  I  had  seen  '  in  any  part 
of  Germany  beyond  the  Rhine. 

^<  I  had  not  seen  this  country  before  it  fell  under  the  dominion  of 
France,  and  therefore  can  only  judge  of  its  condition  from  the  reports, 
perhaps  partial  ones,  of  either  writers  or  natives ;  but  of  this  I  am 
confident,  that  such  good  natural  soil  could  never  have  been  in  a  much 
worse  state,  nor  much  less  productive  than  it  is  at  present.  I  except 
from  this  observation  the  fruit  trees,  most  of  which^  however,  espe- 
cially the  walnuts,  must  have  been  planted  long  before  the  French 
possessed  it. 

*<  The  whole  feudal  tenures  kept  up  a  connexion  betwixt  the  lord 
and  his  tenants ;  the  dues  paid  to  him  were  small,  and  rather  trouble- 
some and  vexatious  than  onerous,  but  the  influence  and  example  of  a 
resident  gentry  must  have  been  of  great  advantage ;  and  the  military 
sei;yice  was  rather  a  nominal  than  a  real  evil,  and  a  very  trifling  one, 
when  compared  with  the  conscription  that  France  enforced.  The  nu- 
litary  claims  of  their  ancient  lords,  founded  on  the  tenures  by  which 
the  peasants  held  the  lands,  were  never  very  rigidly  enforced;  but 
under  the  French  system,  their  conscription  was  strictly  and  equally 
extended  over  the  whole  population  between  certain  "defined  ages. 
Under  the  governments  that  have  succeeded  to  that  of  France,  the 
demand  for  personal  service  is  various.  Under  Prussia  it  is  universal, 
but  the  period  is  limited ;  and  to  those  in  such  circumstances  as  to 
afford  the  purchase  of  their  equipments,  one  year  sufiices.  Under  the 
government  of  Hesse  Darmstadt,  the  conscription  is  not  universal ; 
but  it  is  far  from  being  impartial.  The  finest  and  best  made  young^ 
men  are  selected  and  compelled  to  serve.  Under  the  government  of 
Bavaria  it  is  equal,  but  not  extensive ;  and  the  administration  is  very 
mild  in  its  demands  of  personal  service. 

<*  With  the  introduction  of  the  French  system  into  the  country,  the 
nobility  and  gentry,  deprived  of  that  from  which  they  derived  the 
^eater  part  of  their  incomes,  naturally  withdrew,  and  the  spirit  of 
improvement  declined.    With  the  removal  of  the  gentry,  the  capital 
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also  fledy  and  in  times  of  abundance  there  were  none  to  purchase  the 
surplus,  and  keep  it  till  a  scarcity  occurred.  The  peasantry,  now 
become  proprietors,  could  find  neither  money  nor  credit  to  improve 
their  lands ;  and  thus  its  husbandry,  if  it  has  not  retrograded,  has  re- 
mained stationary. 

"  When  the  French  system  of  taxation,  including  the  heavy 
foncierey  was  imposed  in  the  place  of  the  feudal  dues  and  the  tithes,  a 
value  was  put  on  every  portion  of  land,  and  a  per  centage  demanded 
upon  that  valuation.  I  believe  this  contribution  was  at  first  beyond,  and 
certainly  it  was  recently  very  far  beyond,  the  whole  amount  of  what 
was  paid,  or  would  have  been  paid,  as  a  composition  for  the  rent, 
feudal  services,  and  tithes,  which  were  thus  nominally  abolished,  but 
really  inflicted  under  another  name,  and  to  a  more  burdensome  extent. 
Under  the  French  system,  the  clergy  were  at  first  either  removed,  or. 
became  dependant  on  the  peasantry ;  afterwards  they  were  allowed 
one  thousand  francs  a  year,  and  though  their  fees  rose,  they  have 
gradually  been  replaced,  as  they  have  died,  by  men  of  a  lower  caste. 

*'  Thus  the  imposts  were  not  lessened,  nor  the  requisitions  for  their 
services  diminished,  but  the  people  were  tricked  by  the  words  liberty 
and  equality,  out  of  a  greater  portion  of  their  happiness  and  comforts 
than  their  ancient  paternal  governments  had  ever  required  them  to 
sacrifice ;  and  they  were  deprived  of  the  benefits  which  are  derived  in 
every  country  from  the  examples  of  a  resident  gentry,  and  a  body  of 
respectable  clergy.  In  no  part  of  Germany  did  the  pictures  of 
wretchedness  present  themselves  to  my  observation,  either  so  fre- 
quently or  so  strikingly,  as  between  the  Rhine  and  the  present  frontiers 
of  France  :  and  the  reflections  1  have  recorded,  are  the  natural  ex- 
pression of  the  feelings  which  were  excited  in  my  mind,  from  step  to 
step  through  the  country.  Those  reflections  were  strengthened  by  the 
inquiries  I  made  at  each  town  for  the  booksellers'  shops.  In  every 
other  place,  to  the  eastward  of  the  Rhine,  I  uniformly  found  a  shop  or 
shops,  with  a  greater  or  less  quantity  of  books  for  sale.  Except  at 
Mentz,  where  there  are  very  few,  I  did  not  find  a  single  bookseller  of 
any  kind  in  any  of  the  towns.  At  Saarbriick,  indeed,  one  was  pointed 
out  to  me,  which  I  visited,  but  except  almanacks,  the  whole  stock  in 
the  shop  was  of  less  value  than  I  carried  in  a  small  portmanteau.  The 
same  may  have  been  formerly  the  case,  but  that  I  could  not  ascer- 
tain ;  and  I  should  rather  judge,  that  when  the  gentry  were  driven- 
from  the  country,  the  taste  for  reading,  and  the  desire  to  acquire  know* 
ledge,  speedily  followed  them."     (P.  420—423. ) 

This  picture  is  unfortunately  too  true  : — it  is  only  perhaps  a 
little  too  highly  coloured.  At  Kayserlautem  a  newspaper  is 
published;  and  from  the  poetry  it  contains,  and  the  articles  on 
belles-lettres  and  morals,  we  should  conclude  that  there  was 
some  taste  for  books  in  that  neighbourhood. 

On  France,  our  traveller  says  little: — indeed  he  passed 
through  it  so  hastily,  that  there  was  no  possibility  of  his  gain- 
ing any  information. 

We  nave  said  enough  to  intimate  to  our  readers,  that  this  work 
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does  not  contain  much  interesting  matter  in  proportion  to  its 
size.  It  may  be  read  with  pleasure  by  those  who  have  visited 
the  countries  described  in  it,  as  it  will  serve  to  recall  ideaa 
which  are  beginning  to  fade ;  but  to  those  who  have  never  been, 
in  Greraiany  it  will  communicate  very  imperfect  and  v^ue  no- 
tions. Had  Mr.  Jacob  allowed  more  time  to  hi»  journey  in  the 
first  instance,  and  more  time  to  the  task  of  composition  after- 
terwards,  he  would  have  made  a  much  better  book.  He  often 
displays  considerably  shrewdness  ;  he  is  not  backward  at  ask- 
ing questions ;  and  he  is  never  peevish  on  account  of  little 
inconveniencies.  In  short,  his  book  leaves  upon  us  the  im- 
pression, that  he  is  an  agreeable  travelling  companion.  We 
must  not  omit  to  add,  that  he  is  not  infected  with  the 
leprosy  of  fine  writing.  His  style,  however,  though  it  escapes 
one  fault,  runs  into  others.  Its  general  structure  is  heavy  and 
disjointed  :  in  its  details  it  is  incorrect.  Thus  he  uses  granite 
and  porphyry  as  synonymous  terms.  He  talks  of  chandeliers 
depending  from  the  roof,  and  of  post-horses  with  knees  deranged, 
that  is,  broken-kneed.  He  informs  us  that  the  gloominess  of 
Amsterdam  arises  from  the  height  of  the  houses,  and  "  the 
short  distance  from  one  side  of  the  street  to  the  other;**  meaning 
thereby  no  more  than  what  is  called,  in  common  English,  nar- 
rowness of  the  streets.  He  uses  the  pronouns  so*vaguely,  that 
it  is  only  from  the  general  meaning  of  the  passage,  not  from 
the  grammar  of  the  sentence,  that  we  can  discover  what  they 
refer  to.  What  he  does  say  is  often  very  different  from  what 
he  intends  to  say.  Thus,  page  102,  "  The  surplus  of  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  soil  in  the  last  years  so  little  exceeds  the  con- 
43umption,  that,"  &c.  For  sitrplus  substitute  ammmt^  and  yoa 
will  have  the  tni^  sense.  So  at  page  68 :  "  The  conquest,  or 
ruin  of  England,  to  which  the  French  were  taught  to  look  at  as 
a  certain  event :  and  on  the  accomplishment  of  which  the  com- 
merce and  colonies  of  Holland,  as  well  as.  France,  were  to  be 
restored,  obtained  no  credit  in  the  latter  country ;"  he  means 
in  the  former,  namely,  Holland.  We  have  said,  that  Mr.  Ja- 
cob is  generally  a  plain  writer:  sometimes,  however,  ambition 
tempts  him  into  metaphor.  For  example :  "  There  is  un- 
doubtedly a  deficiency  of  capital  in  the  countries  between 
Germany  and  Russia.  But  capital,  like  water,  if  not  as  spee- 
dily, will,  at  least,  as  invariably,  flow  to  the  place  where  it  is 
most  productive."  The  discovery  that  water  flows  to  the  place 
where  it  is  most  productive,  is  quite  novel  in  hydrostatics.  As 
connected  with  tne  subject  of  style,  we  may  add,  that  the  spell- 
ing of  the  few  German  words  which  occur  is  extremely  inaccu- 
rate ;  whether  by  the  fault  of  the  printer,  or  of  the  writer,  we 
cannot  say :  thus  we  have  gate  instead  of  gate,  untertkamr  in- 
stead of  unterthanen. 


The  pemtal  of  Mr.  Jacob's  book  suggests  some  refl«cti«n#, 
wbich  are  not  without  their  application  to  our  own  circum-* 
atance.s.  We  complain  of  the  depression  of  agriculture  and 
liije  i^tagnatioQ  of  commerce,  but  it  appears  that  mere  is  no  part 
of  Europe  which  is  not  suffering  under  similar  evils.  We  ascribe 
Qwr  distress  wholly  to  taxation;  yet  our  taxes  have  been  dimi- 
msbod  by  a  fourth  below  their  war  amount,  while  peace  haa 
only  added  to  the  burdens  of  most  of  our  neighbours.  Man 
must  never  judge  of  his  situation  absolutely;  he  can  estimate 
his  condition  only  by  comparing  it  with  that  of  others;  and 
when  we  have  recourse  to  this  method  of  decision,  we  have  no 
small  cause  to  be  satisfied;  for  we  are  still  the  most  prosperous 
people  in  Europe. 

Our  labouring  classes  murmur ;  yet  let  them  look  to  the  circum*- 
stances  of  the  lower  orders  on  the  Continent.  A  Prussian  soldier 
has  eighteen  ounces  of  black  bread  and  three  pence  in  money 
p^  day.  So  inadequajbe  is  the  nourishment  he  receives,  that  in 
one  regiment  20  men  have  often  fainted  on  parade  from  extreme 
inanition :  *  yet  a  soldier  is  generally  better  fed  than  a  peasant. 
Throughout  the  whole  north  of  Germany  coarse  rye  bread,  with 

Eotatoes,  is  the  common  food  of  the  inhabitants,  not  of  the  hired 
ibourers  merely,  but  of  the  generality  of  the  farmers  too.  A 
labouring  man  can  earn  little  beyond  his  mere  food.  Besides 
his  own  coarse  and  scanty  fare,  he  does  not  gain  more  than 
threepence  per  day  in  winter,  and  fourpence  in  summer;  and 
out  of  this  pittance  he  must  provide  clothing  for  himself,  and 
food,  apparel,  and  lodging  for  those  whom  nature  has  made 
dependent  on  him.  His  situation  in  France  is  little,  if  at  alU 
better.  Of  all  the  provinces  of  that  kingdom,  Normandy  pre~ 
sents  to  the  eye  the  most  evident  appearances  of  comfort  and 
improvement;  yet  a  portion  of  bread,  with  a  couple  of  roasted 
apples,  and  perhaps  a  glass  of  weak  cyder,  is  jthe  greatest  luxury 
<M  which  a  Norman  pleasant  partakes.  We  speak  not  of  how 
he  fares,  in  seasons  oi  extraordinary  distress,  but  of  the  habitual 
tenor  of  his  life.  If,  from  the  article  of  food,  we  proceed  to 
consider  lodging,  clothing,  furniture,  and  the  other  comforts  of 
existence,  no  comparison  can  be  instituted  between  the  advan- 
tages of  the  English  labourer  and  those  of  the  common  people 
in  any  part  of  the  Continent.  Yet  no  part  of  the  Continent 
excels  us  in  discontent. 

It  is  consolatory  to  observe,  that  public  affairs  are  everywhere 
better  administered  than  in  former  times.  Nowhere  do  we  meet 
with  instances  of  direct  oppression;  attention  is  everywhere 
paid  to  economy,  and  the  means  of  instruction  are  every-^ 
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where  provided  for  the  people.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  enter 
a  town  in  Germany,  where  numerous  gratuitous  institutions  for 
education  do  not  exist.  All  this  is  an  indubitable  proofs  that 
governments  are  in  a  course  of  gradual  improvement.  But 
gradual  improvement  eomes  too  slowly  for  human  impatience  f 
and,  accordingly,  in  every  part  of  Europe,  we  find  a  faction 
loud  in  their  clamours  against  tjie  institutions  of  their  country.^ 
The  German  reformers,  it  must  be  confessed,  have  the  advan- 
tage of  their  English  brethren  in  education,  respectability,  and 
perhaps  honesty  of  intention;  in  point  of  wisdom  they  are  both 
alike.  Their  only  aim  is  to  destroy;  they  have  no  distinct 
conception  of  the  new  fabric  which  they  are  to  erect.  They 
have  only  the  vague  principle,  that  more  of  republican  forms- 
and  institutions  must  be  introduced  into  government.  They 
who  will  take  the  trouble  to  peruse  Mr.  Jacob's  book,  will  see^ 
that  in  Germany  such  plans  must  terminate  in  confirming  and 
extending  the  powers  of  the  aristocracy.  The  great  requisite 
to  improvement  is,  to  lessen  the  dependance  of  the  culti- 
vators of  the  soil  on  the  proprietors,  and  this  object  is  now 
calmly  but  steadily  pursued.  By  any  consideiable  change  i» 
the  government,  it  will  be  rendered  more  difficult  of  attainment ; 
because  the  nobles  will  gain  whatever  the  crown  loses,  unless 
the  innovators,  not  satisfied  with  altering  the  political  constitu- 
tion, tear  the  whole  frame  of  society  to  pieces,  violate  every 
right  of  property,  and  re-distribute  the  population  into  suca 
classes  as  they,  in  the  profoundness  of  their  wisdom,  shall  think 
fit.  What  would  be  the  ultimate  result  of  so  tremendous  a 
change,  no  one  can  foretel ;  the  first  part  of  the  way  lies  through 
bloodshed,  misery,  and  crime ;  the  termination  is  hid  in  darkness. 
We  throw  out  these  remarks,  chiefly  because  the  plans  of  the 
German  reformers  are  sometimes  spoken  of,  in  too  favourable 
terms,  by  men  who  would  be  most  unwilling  to  permit,  that,  in 
their  own  country,  wild  and  visionary  theory  should  lay  its 
hands  on  the  ark  of  the  constitution  of  their  forefathers. 


Art.  IX. — The  Life  of  William  Lord  Russell^  with  some  Ac^ 
count  of  tlie  Times  in  which  he  lived.  By  Lord  John  RusselL 
Second  Edition.  2  vols.  8vo.  Longman  and  Co.  London, 
1820. 

The  reign  of  Charles  the  Second  is  one  of  the  most  curiouff 
and  interesting  periods  of  British,  we  might  almost  say  of 
general,  history.  Never,  perhaps,  was  there  a  time  in  which  a 
£Ood  man,  forced  by  his  station  to  take  a  part  in  public  mea* 
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iuresi  would  find  it  more  difficult  to  know  how  to  act.  As  9 
loyal  subject^  he  would  feel  inclined  to  side  with  the  king,  yet 
to  do  so  was  not  only  to  encourage  a  profligate  and  yenal  go- 
Temment^  but  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  tyranny,  and  to  pave 
the  way  for  the  return  of  Popery.  To  throw  his  weight  into 
liie  popular  scale,  was  to  incur  the  riilk  of  another  scene  of 
bloodshed  and  confusion  similar  to  that  from  which  the  natioa 
had  but  just  emerged.  The  parliament  was  so  split  into  fac- 
tions, that  it  was  difficult  to  discover  from  that  quarter  what 
was  the  general  wish  and  pulse  of  the  people,  except  that  it 
was  violently  in  opposition  to  every  measure  of  the  court.  The 
political  elements  were  something  in  the  state  in  which  geolo- 
gists represent  certain  strata  of  the  earth,  where  the  various 
particles  held  in  solution,  not  having  had  time  to  crystallize  by 
gradual  subsidence,  according  to  their  regular  attractions  and 
specific,  gravities,  have  formed  a  confused  and  heterogeneous 
mass,  requiring  to  be  dissolved  once  more,  and  to  polarize  in 
regular  symmetry  by  a  more  gradual  process.  Neither  the  Re- 
bellion nor  the  Restoration  had  reduced  these  elements  to  their 
legitimate  positions,  or  marshalled  them  in  due  order:  the 
former  had  thrown  every  thing  into  the  scale  of  democracy.  It 
was  enough  for  the  people,  groaning  under  oppression,  to  be 
freed  from  the  prospect  of  Popery  and  arbitrary  power ;  they 
asked  for  no  curb  to  evils  of  an  opposite  kind.  The  virulence 
of  the  distemper  which  ensued  soon  led  them  to  the  contraiy 
extreme ;  they  felt  the  necessity  of  a  regular  government,  and, 
in  consequence,  recalled  the  legitimate  dynasty,  but  without 
those  stipulations  which  were  necessary  to  prevent  the  intro- 
duction of  the  ancient  abuses.  A  third  process,  therefore,  was 
necessary  to  strike  the  balance,  and  to  reduce  the  constitution 
to  that  happy  state  of  adjustment  under  which  it  at  present  ex- 
ists. That  process  took  place  at  the  revolution  of  I688,  which 
finally  settled  the  contending  claims  of  the  monarchical  and 
democratical  parts  of  our  constitution,  and  gave  us  the  benefits 
without  the  evils  of  either  extreme. 

In  speaking  of  times  like  these,  a  narrator  is  almost  unavoid- 
ably biassed  by  his  political  predilections,  and  among  the  con- 
tending parties  it  is  not  always  easy  to  discover  the  real  com- 
i)lexion  of  events.  The  noble  author  of  the  Life  of  Lord  Wil- 
iam  Russell,*  whose  narrative  now  lies  before  us,  is  himself  well 
known  under  the  denomination  of  a  decided  Whig ;  and  his 
party  predilections,  as  well  as  his  descent  from  the  illus- 
trrous  subject  of  his  narrative,  naturally  give  somewhat  of  a 
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spell  it  Mustelf  we  shall  follow  the  family  orthography. 
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bittst  to  his  pages;  We  liave  ao  iateatien  of  saying,  becauM 
we  do  not  tkinJfi,  that  hia  Lordship  has  misr^esented  facts ; 
but  man^  of  his  arguments  and  conclusions  are  written  with  % 
party  spirit, — a  spirit  from  which  an  avowed  systematic  0[^p<w 
sitionist  cannot  be  expected  to  be  free.  Indeed,  Lord  Jc^n  Rusadl 
expressly  justifies  it;  fWr,  in  speaking  of  his  pat^riotic  ancestor^ 
joining  the  opposition  in  parUament>  he  remarks, 

**  From  this  time  we  may  date  the  origin  of  the  party  to  which  Lord 
Russell  henceforward  belonged.  There  are  persons  who  think  the 
name  of  Party  implies  blame;  who,  whilst  they  consider  it  natural 
and  landable  that  men  should  combine,  for  any  other  object  of  busi- 
ness or  pleasure,  and  whilst  they  are  lavish  in  bestowing  their  confi-^ 
dence  on  government,  which  must  in  its  nature  be  a  party,  find  some* 
tiling  immoral  and  pernicious  in  every  union  of  those  who  join  to* 
gether  to  save  their  country  from  unnecessary  burdens  or  illegid  op» 
pression.  To  sudi  persons  Lord  RusselFs  conduct  must  appear  m^ 
defensible. 

**  But  to  ail  those  who  allow  that  party  may  sometimes  be  useful, 
and  opposition  often  even  necessary,  I  may  safely  af^eal  for  the  justt* 
fication  of  his  conduct.  To  overthrow  a  scheme  so  formed  as  that  of 
Charles  and  James,  it  was  not  sufficient  to  give  honest,  but  uncon- 
nected votes  in  the  House  of  Commons.  It  was  necessary  to  oppose 
public  discussion  to  secret  intrigue,  and  persevering  imion  to  inter- 
ested combination :  it  was  necessary  to  overlook  the  indiscreet  vio- 
lence of  partisans,  to  obtain  the  fruits  of  the  zeal  from  which  H  • 
sprung :  it  was  necessary  to  sink  every  little  difference  in  the  greal 
cause  of  the  Protestant  religion,  and  our  ancient  freedom :  in  fioet^ 
It  was  the  duty  of  the  lovers  of  their  country  to  counteract  ^stem  hj 
system,  and  numbers  by  numbers."    (Vol.  i.  p.  6S,  64>«) 

From  much  of  this  specious  reasoning  we  dissent;  and  w« 
should  not  scn^iple  to  affirm,  that  the  case  of  Lord  Williaia 
Russell  himself  furnishes  a  strong  argument  against  the  whole 
system.  For  what  brought  that  eminent  man  to  the  sca£Pcdd  ? 
Certainly  (or  at  least  we  are  willing  to  believe,)  not  any  treason* 
able  practices  of  his  own  :  he  persisted  in  averring  to  the  las<^ 
and  we  believe  truly,  that  he  wished  only  for  legal  and  pailia- 
mentary  measures.  Hume  himself,  who  was  no  great  friend  to 
the  memory  of  Lord  Russell,  allows  that  he  intended  only  the 
redress  of  grievances,  and  the  legal  exclusion  of  the  Duke  of 
York  from  the  throne.  But  by  "  overlooking  the  indiscreet 
violence  of  partizans,"  with  a  view  to  '*  obtain  the  fruits  of  the 
zeal  from  which  it  sprung,"  he  suffered  himself  to  be  connected 
with  men  who  were  ripe  for,  and  who  actually  plotted,  insur- 
rection and  rebellion.  The  evidence  on  his  trial  showed  un- 
equivocally that  he  was  present  at  a  meeting  where  conver- 
sation of  the  most  treasonable  natuve  took  place,  s^d  which  it 


does  not  appear  that  he  discountenanced^  and  certainly  did  not 
disclose.  Hume  considers  it  as  clearly  proved,  that  Lord  B.u9*> 
sell  had  himself  agreed  to  an  insurrection,  and  that  the  sniw 
prisal  of  the  king's  guards  had  been  deliberated  upon,  though 
not  the  assassination  of  the  monarch.  Allowing  that  Hume 
goes  too  lar  in  this  conclusion,  and  that  the  witnesses  who  de- 

Eosed  to  these  facts  were  perjured,  it  is  still  ^ery  certain  that 
ord  Russell  si;fiered  himself  to  be  connected  with  men,  whose 
designs  he  must  have  known  to  be  illegal  and  insurrectionary, 
and  was  therefore  guilty  of  misprision  and  virtual  encourage* 
menty  if  not  of  personal  concurrence;  He  confesses,  indeed^  in 
his  dying  declaration,  that  **  he  could  not  confess  matter  of 
&et  too  plainly  without  being  brought  within  the  guilt  of  mi^ 
prision." 

We  suspect  that  our  author  in  the  above  apology  for  party» 
has  in  his  eye  a  more  modem  reference  than  the  age  of 
Chaiies  II.,  and  that  the  panegyrist  of  party  in  the  seventeenth 
century  is  not  wholly  insensible  to  the  aspect  which  his  argu- 
ment may  have  upon  the  affairs  of  the  nineteenth.  His  Lord- 
ship may  have  founded  his  opinions  iipon  this  subject  upon  the 
well-known  doctrines  of  the  late  Mr.  Fox,  that  eminently  party 
man,  whose  historical  work  his  Lordship  describes  as  contain- 
ing **  more  sound  constitutional  (scilicet  Whig)  opinions  than 
an^  other  history  with  which  he  is  acquainted.  One  con* 
spicuous  principle  of  that  work,  as  well  as  of  Mr.  Fox's  general 
px>ceedings  and  principles,  is  tlmt  party  is  to  effect  every  thing 
m  politics.  "  How  weak  and  pernicious  the  m€«im,"  exclaims 
Mr.  Fox,  in  summing  up  the  character  of  Charles  the  Second, 
**  that  measures  not  men  are  to  be  attended  to."  The  passage 
which  we  have  quoted  from  Lord  John  Russell  is,  in  fact,  a 
plea  for  this  principle.  We  allow  that  we  must  often  judge  of 
the  object  of  a  scneme  by  the  character  of  the  man  who  pro* 
poses  it  rather  than  by  the  particular  measure  itself,  because 
IJhe  one  assists  to  explain  the  intention  of  the  other.  And  it  is 
true,  likewise,  that  honest  men,  who  think  generally  alike, 
may  lawfally  combine  for  effecting  their  object,  and  sink  minor 
differences  for  the  sake  of  internal  union.  But  party  spirit  goes 
much  farther  than  this;  its  leading  maxim  is  to  panegyrize 
indiscriminately  all  that  is  done  by  one  side,  and  to  vilify  as 
indiscriminately  all  that  is  done  by  the  other.  It  acts  upon  the 
l»oad  ]^nciple  that  the  end  sanctifies  the  means ;  so  that  if 
that  end  be,  for  example,  the  dismissal  of  a  particular  admini- 
Btmtion,  it  is  lawful  and  moral  to  inveigh  against  and  misrepre- 
sent measures  which  even  the  calumniators  themselves  believe, 
in  their  conscience,  to  have  been  well  planned  and  beneficial, 
and  to*  take  advantage  of  occurrences  over  which  they  wdl 
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know  the  oppoBite  party  had  no  control.  The  whole  system, 
therefore,  is  fundamentally  dishonest  and  base ;  and  must,  for 
the  most  part,  eventually  prove  as  futile  as  it  is  disingenuous,, 
because  the  opposite  party  will  adopt  the  same,  practice,  and 
thus  the  action  and  re-action  will  counterbalance  each  other^ 
Systematic  opposition  on  the  one  side  natiirally  leads  to  sys- 
tematic corruption  and  venality  on  the  other ;  while  in  both  the 
high  tone  of  manly  and  ingenuous  principle  is  lowered,  and  the 
moral  sense  placed  under  the  control  of  political  expediency^ 
The  extent  to  which  this  takes  place  in  our  own  day  may  be 
seen  in  every  passing  event.  It  is  accurately  known  beforehand 
how  a  thorough  partizan  will  '*  feel  it  his  duty"  to  act  and 
speak  on  any  given  occasion  ;  and  if  one  honest  exception  to 
his  usual  system  should  occur  from  overpowering  evidence 
which  he  cannot  decently  withstand,  he  is  at  once  represented 
as  an  inconsistent  character,  and  has  violated  /his  faith  to  his- 
party !  Look  at  the  last  session  of  parliament  for  examples ! 
-  We  might  refer  to  a  recent  action  of  our  author  himself  as  an 
argument  against  that  necessity  for  party  spirit  for  which  he  so 
warmly  contends.  A  letter  has  just  appeared  in  the  publia 
papers,  addressed  by  Lord  John  Russell  to  a  senator,  whom  he 
considers  as  holding  the  political  balance  in  his  hand,  upon  a 

?oint  which  has  so  greatly  agitated  and  afflicted  the  country. 
Ve  might  therefore  have  supposed  that  that  senator  was  the 
avowed  leader  of  a  party,  and  that  he  owed  his  influence  not  to 
giving  "  an  honest  and  unconnected  vote,"  but  to  "  overlooking 
the  indiscreet  violence  of  partizans,"  and  regulating  his  conduct 
not  by  what  he  knew  to  be  right,  but  by  what  he  fancied  to  be 
agreeable  to  the  views  of  a  party.  But  unhappily  for  his  Lord- 
ship's argument,  Mr.  Wilberforce  is  allowedly  no  party  man,, 
and  zealous  advocates  on  both  sides  have  not  scrupled  to  say  of 
him,  and  such  as  him,  that  ^*  he  is  a  man  on  whose  vote  we  can 
place  no  dependence ;  for  when  we  are  right  we  have  his  suffrage^ 
out  then  we  could  do  without  it;  and  when  we  are  wrong  ne 
votes  with  the  adverse  party." 

One  evil  resulting  from  party  spirit  in  public  men  is,  that  the  ^ 
world  are  too  apt  to  suspect  that  all  are  alike ;  while  the  radi-  * 
cals,  it  is  well  known,  exclaim  as  loudly  against  the  whigs  as 
the  tories,  and  more  loudly,  perhaps,  in  proportion  as  they  ap- 
proach nearer  to  themselves.  Radicalism  is,  in  fact,  little  more 
than  whiggism  run  to  seed.  In  saying  this  we  do  not  mean  to- 
speak  invidiously  ;  but  only  to  allude  to  the  broad  principles  oa 
which  each  system  is  founded.  We  equally  admit  of  toryism 
that  it  may  be  sublimated  into  slavery.  In  fact,  abstract  prin- 
ciples on  either  side  maybe  carried  out  into  inferences  of  the  most 
injurious  nature.  The  arguments  of  the  advocate  for  constitu- 
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tional  obedience  may  be  stretched  to  authorize  tyranny  and  des- 
potism ;  while  the  position  that  it  is  lawful  in  some  cases  to  resist, 
IS  as  susceptible  or  a  radical  as  a  whig  commentary,  and  as  much 
led  the  way  to  the  execrated  murder  of  Charles  I.  as  to  the  eulo- 
gized expulsion  of  his  son.  A  virtuous  man  and  sincere  Christian 
will  usually  be  able  to  decide  what  is  his  own  duty  in  a  par- 
ticular juncture,  without  the  aid  of  such  abstract  propositions 
as  necessarily  assert  either  too  little  or  too  much. 

In  employing  the  terms  whig  and  tory,  which  naturally  sug- 
gest themselves  in  adverting  to  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  when 
they  were  first  adopted,  it  is  impossible  not  to  see  that  they 
mean  very  different  things  in  different  speakers.  Our  noble 
author  might  perhaps  describe  himself  as  a  genuine  whig  of 
1688,  and  as  coinciding  nearly  in  his  political  principles  with 
his  venerated  ancestor.  ,  Those  principles  carried  a  little  further 
formed  the  character  of  Algernon  Sydney ;  and  when  infused 
in  a  much  grosser  form  into  the  populace  at  large  without  their 
proper  counterpoise,  become  little  short  of  an  insurrectionary 
spirit,  and  are  quite  incompatible  with  civil  tranquillity ;  be- 
cause, in  admitting  the  occasional  necessity  and  duty  of  revo- 
lutionary efforts,  they  furnish  a  convenient  handle  to  every 
factious  demagogue  to  break  in  upon  the  established  government 
of  his  country,  by  making  every  case  a  case  oi  necessity. 
Whiggism,  in  the  eyes  of  Mr.  fox,  included  a  galaxy  of  all  the 
virtues.  He  speaks,  for  example,  in  his  historical  work,  of  the 
Duke  of  Monmouth,  by  his  acquaintance  with  the  whig  leaders, 
becomine  "  enamoured  of  those  principles  of  justice,  benevolence^ 
and  equcUity  which  form  the  true  creed  of  the  party."  This  is 
one  way  of  getting  over  the  difficulty,  by  begging  the  question; 
though  a  tory  mi^t  probably  be  apt  to  retort  by  adducing  not 
a  few  cases  in  yv\\\c\i  justice  and  benevolence  were  not  remarkably 
conspicuous  in  certain  whig  transactions. 

Our  author's  desciiption  of  whiggism  is  more  specific  than 
that  which  we  have  quoted  from  Mr.  Fox,  and  may  not  be 
unfair  as  applied  to  such  men  as  Lord  Russell ;  but  it  is 
for  the  effects  of  the  system  upon  the  ignorant  multitude 
that  we  are  chiefly  alarmed.  It  is  capable  of  being  twisted  by 
an  easy  process  to  the  revolutionary  doctrine  or  "  physical 
force."  The  celebrated  statesman  whose  panegyric  on  whig- 
gism we  have  just  quoted  gave  a  far  more  correct  illustra- 
tion of  its  effects,  when  Tie  spoke  of  submission  to  a  law  which 
he  disapproved,  being  a  matter  of  prudence  rattier  than  of  morality. 
This  is  genuine  whiggism.  All  government  is  considered,  un- 
der this  system,  to  be  merely  an  aflair  of  expediency,  and  is  to 
be  obeyed  as  far  as  is  compatible  with  each  man's  ideas  of  his 
own  rights,  subject  to  the  limitation  of  "  prudence."    If  he 


xebet  and  suffer  (or  it,  he  is  a  maartyr.  The  affectioas  sure  out  of 
iihe  question ;  obedience  is  the  dictate  of  the  head  and  not  of 
Ihe  heart ;  and  like  all  other  actions  which  result  from  philoso* 
.phical  deliberations,  unconnected  with  the  generous  feelings  of 
our  nature,  is  liable  to  be  speedily  warped.  We  do  not  mean 
to  say  a  downright  whig  cannot  be  loyal .;  but  he  is  loyal  with 
so  many  restrictions  that  the  virtue  becomes  of  doubtful  effi^ 
cacy  when  it  is  most  wanted.  He  is  loyal  while  loyalty  happens 
to  be  the  fashion,  but  the  least  tide  of  popular  feeling  is  apt  to 
bear  away  his  loyalty  down  the  stream  of  party,  till  he  finds 
himself  almost  unconsciously  floating  on  the  turbulent  billows 
of  disaffection  or  rebellion.  Such,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  is  too 
much  the  character  of  a  great  deal  that  is  called  loyalty  in  the 
present  age.  It  is  a  si^y  exotic,  which  cannot  stand  the 
slightest  breeze ;  one  blast  of  the  popular  breath  destroys  it. 
There  is  no  heart,  no  vitality  in  this  sort  of  political  virtue;  it 
puts  the  first  estate  of  the  realm,  like  a  convicted  cujiprit,  under 
a  bond  for  good  behaviour,  of  which  itself  is  to  be  the  judge, 
and  the  first  supposed  breach  is  to  be  follovi^ed  with  **  a  word 
and  a  blow ; "  and,  if  expedient,  the  blow  may  come  first.  We 
do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  this  coy,  ticklish  sort  of  submission 
is  not  a  Chnstian's  obedience  to  '*  the  powers  that  be ; "  for 
though  our  holy  religion  is  far  from  inculcating  anything  ISbe 
slavish  maxims,  or  upholding  a  system  like  that  of  the  Stuart» 
tttd  some  of  the  Tudors,  it  does  enjoin  a  hearty,  conscientious, 
and  religious  obedience  to  established  authoribes^  not  only  from 
ex,pedieney  but  from  duty ;  from  ''morality"  as  well  as  from 
**  prudence."  We  would  not  wish  to  oall  back  the  tyranny  of 
the  house  of  Stuart;  but  we  should  be  unfeignedly  glad 
to  see  a  larg^  sprinkling  of  the  old  oavalier  spirit;  that  gene- 
rous iinpulse  wluch  boimd  the  servant  to  the  master,  the  tenant 
to  his  lord,  and  the  subject  to  the  sovereign,  with  far  moce  thati 
aftodern  ties.  Loyalty,  in  those  days,  was  often  cherished  where 
there-was  very  litUe  mdiicement  to  be  loyal,  and  where  disaffeo- 
tion  itself  would  have  had  ample  excuse ;  it  was  in  fact  an 
unsttcpecting  hereditary  virtue ;  men  were  loyal  firom  a  noble 
ffrep^isity  of  the  heart  derived  to  them  from  their  ancestors ; 
mai  they  never  thought  of  ohanging  their  opinions  on  this  sub- 
ject tiU  absolutely  forced  to  do  so  by  the  abisurd  and  tyrannical 
ipaoceedings  of  the  court.  But  now*^ardays^  persons  in  general 
*do  not  think  of  being  loyal  unless  ^ey  can  give  half  a  scove 
.OQgent  arguments  for  being  so«  Instead  of  loyalty  being  the 
nileand  msloyalty  theiare  exertion,  the  contrary  is  too  often 
■Ibe  ease :  and  for  one  ill-^understsod  public  measure,  many  a 
aucn  assuwting  to  be  loynl  throws  awav  his  <;olsais  and  enlists 
.id  <jie  nmks  ^iiisa£fect|on?-^Wa  shall  dro|^  dus  su^ct  for  ike 
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present,  as  we  may  have  occasion  to  revert  to  it  before  we  c(m> 
dude.  In  die  mean  time  we  return  to  the  interesting  volames 
before  us. 

It  will  not  be  expected  that  we  should  proceed  at  length 
dirough  the  narrative  of  the  life  and  (to  all  but  himself)  prema^ 
ture  death  of  the  eminent  man  whose  memoir  ctaimfs  our  atten- 
tion.  A  few  occasional  sketches  and  incidental  remarks  are  aU 
titat  we  can  profess  to  offer. 

Lord  William  Russell,  the  third  son  of  William,  Earl  of  Bed* 
ferd,  was  bom  September  29tfa,  1639.  Of  his  education  little 
is  known;  two  letters  written  by  him  during  his  travels,  have 
been  preserved  and  are  published  in  the  narrative  before  us,  but 
are  not  in  any  way  remarkable.  Indeed,  as  our  author  justly 
observes  in  his  preface,  Lord  William  Russell  was  not  distin*- 
guished  by  extraordinary  talents ;  he  never  affected  fame  as  a 
writer  or  an  ofn^tor,  and  was  in  no  one  instance  the  original  pre* 
poser  of  any  great  measure  ;  but  was  content  with  qualities  of 
a  much  higher,  though  less  ambitious  order ;  he  was  simple  and 
devout;  he  was  inflexibly  upright  in  what  he  conceivea  to  be 
his  duty,  and  could  neither  oe  courted  by  the  smiles,  nor  awed 
bjf  the  frowns  of  his  own  or  any  other  party.  The  times  upon 
which  he  was  cast  rendered  him  conspicueus  as  a  popular  leader, 
lyd^erwise  he  would  probably  have  passed  through  ^fe  an  up«> 
rig^,  gentle,  unostentatious  and  domestic  man.  But  the  ex* 
emplary  constancy,  piety,  and  generosity  which  he  exhibited 
both  at  the  tribunal  and  on  1^  scaffold ;  and  perhaps,  in  no 
Blight  degree,  the  heroism,  the  conjugal  tenderness,  and  the  in^ 
numerable  other  virtues  of  that  sainted  Woman,  Who  aided  hink 
«t  his  trial — supported  him  in  the  prospect  of  death — ^and,  te 
4he  end  of  a  long  life,  cherished  in  her  agonized  bosom  the 
bitter  remembrance  of  his  worth  and  his  loss,  have  enshrin^ 
him  in  tibe  affec^ons  of  posterity,  with  a  more  enthusiastic  feet- 
ing  than  usually  attends  the  memory  of  a  patriot  or  a  hero.  An 
aliBost  romantic  love  of  his  country,  a  perfect  candour  and  dis- 
interestedness, and  a  dauntless  courage,  were  but  a  part  of  his 
ffmkwaB/t  qualities.  To  anany  of  due  sterner  he  added  all  the 
amiable  aiid  domestic  virtues ;  he  was  as  constant  and  faithful 
kk  hiS'COiBJugai  and  social  as  in  his  pdblic  relations*;  and  pc>s-« 
sessed,  in  no  ordinary  degree^  the  power  of  securing  the  love  of 
his  friends  zxtA  the  esteem  of  l»s  enemies.  His  honesty  of  in* 
tention  throughout  his  political  conduct  is  unimpeachable^  and 
if  he  erred  in  the  extent  to  which  he  carried  his  doctrine  of  re- 
sistance to  a  corrupt  government, — ^wemean  so  far  as  to  suppose 
it  lawful  to  bear  arms  against  the  sovereign  aathority-'-^we 
ahoii^  take  into  the  laccount  the  wretchf^d  times  in  w^faidi  fas 
iijmi.    B4»4h  tibersoM  •^f  dwks  the  Ficst  were  wbttrafjr  upon 
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{MriHciple;  the  fate  of  their  fathier,  far  from  moderating  their 
views^  seems  only  to  have  exasperated  them  against  the  prin- 
ciples which  were  the  instruments  of  his  downiall ;  the  consti- 
tutional eood-nature  of  the  elder  did  not  prevent  his  being 
Bevere  and  tyrannical  in  his  public  capacity,  as  was  proved  in 
the  fate  of  Russell  himself;  while  the  younger,  both  while  Duke 
of  York  and  afterwards  on  the  throne,  evidenced  all  the  family 
failings,  without  any  of  the  compensating  qualities  which  often 
made  his  dissipated  and  licentious  brother  beloved  where  he 
was  least  est3emed.  Charles,  we  apprehend  to  have  been  in 
reality  little  better  than  a  Deist ;  his  addiction  to  popery  itself 
was  not  of  a  really  religious  kind ;  but  the  most  faithful  adherents 
of  the  Stuarts  had  been  Papists ;  popery  was  also  an  excellent 
religion  for  inculcating  arbitrary  principles ;  and  the  most  fu- 
rious zealots  against  it  had  been  the  most  deterjnined  enemies  to 
the  person  and  government  of  his  father.  James  was  a  bigot 
upon  principle,  and  so  blind  in  his  bigotry  as  not  to  see  that  in 
a  free  protestant  country  it  was  impossible  his  throne  could 
stand  on  papal  supporters.  It  should  not  be  forgotten  also, 
that  their  mother  was  a  Papist ;  their  father,  we  may  conclude, 
was  too  busily  employed  in  his  own  unfortunate  affairs  to  attend 
much  to  the  religious  instruction  of  his  sons  in  their  youth ;  and 
it  was  not  likely  they  would  amend  either  their  religion  or  their 
politics  during  their  visits  to  popish  and  almost  despotic  courts^ 
or  even  with  tne  Dutch,  whose  religion  and  government  they  so 
greatly  detested.  Dou4)tlesSy  also,  the  fanaticism  of  Scotland 
conduced  in  no  slight  de^ee  to  disgust  both  brothers,  especially 
Charles,  with  protestantism,  which  they  saw  exhibited  under  so 
unfavourable  a  shape,  and,  in  the  end,  to  drive  Charles  to  take 
shelter  in  infidelity,  and  James  in  papal  superstition.  There  is^ 
however,  no  doubt  that  Charles  died  a  Roman  Catholic.    The 

})articulars  are  ^iven  at  length,  in  Mr.  Fox's  work,  with  a  curious 
etter  from  Banllon  on  the  subject. 

But  we  must  return  to  our  author,  who  describes  the  charac- 
ter of  Charles  as  follows : — 

**  Charles  IL,  in  the  station  of  a  private  gentleman^  wduld  have 
been  universally  liked.  Few  men  had  such  captivating  manners,  and 
no  man  ever  united  wit  and  good-nature  in  society  to  a  greater  degree. 
He, had  a  natural  kindness  of  temper  which  influenced  his  moral  con- 
duct, and  prevented  his  becoming  the  oppressor  of  his  queen,  when 
he  could  not  be  constant  to  her ;  nor  was  his  inclination  for  women 
gratified  with  so  much  contempt  of  virtue  as  of  decency.'*  (Vol.  i. 
p.  39.) 

**  But  the  cares  and  duties  of  a  throne  were  fitted  to  expose  the 
defects  of  Charles  in  the  most  glaring  light.  It  was  evident,  that  he 
was  indolent,  mean,  false,  unprincipled,  and  selfish.  The  most  impor* 
taat  affiurs  could  not  make  him  active ;  the  most  solemn  engagements^ 
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true ;  the  most  nhameful  proposals  could  not  rouse  his  pride,  nor  the 

affection  of  a  great  people  induce  him  to  sacrifice  the  least  and  lowest 
of  his  pleasures."     (Vol.  i.  p.  40.) 

Amidst  his  catalogue  of  vices  might  be  specifically  mentioned 
hypocrisy^  which  was  one  of  Charles's  worst  crimes.  There  is  a 
story  somewhere  extant  (if  we  recollect  rightly,  in  Neal's  History 
of  the  iPuritans,)  which  states,  that  when  the  presby  terian  depu- 
tation waited  upon  the  king  at  Breda,  to  implore  toleration  in 
secondary  matters,  he  retired  to  an  adjoining  room,,  where  he 
could  be  distinctly  heard  thanking  God  aloud  that  he  was  a. 
covenanted  king.  The  artifice  succeeded,  for  Case,  one  of  the 
deputation,  lifted  up  his  eyes  and  hands  to  return  thanks  to 
heaven  that  they  had  now  a  praying  monarch.  The  whole 
course  of  Charles's  conduct  towards  His  parliament  was  of  the 
same  mendacious  kind ;  and,  in  consequence,  nothing  could  be 
more  accurate  than  the  conmion  remark  that  he  was  a  king 
'•  whose  word  no  man  relied  on."  He  did  not,  it  is  true,  often 
employ  the  species  of  hypocrisy  mentioned  in  the  above  story ; 
and  which  was  the  master  weapon  of  Cromwell;  for  he  had  as 
little  of  the  exterior  form  as  of  the  stem  principles  and  self- 
denying  virtues  of  puritanism.  But  in  hypocrisy  of  another 
sort  he  was, an  adept;  and  no  man  khew  better  now  to  raise 
money  under  false  pretences.  On  one  occasion,  when  his  par- 
liament had  a  right  to  expect  that  he  had  made  some  anti- 
gallican  alliances  in  order  to  save  Flanders,  he  sent  down  to 
ask  for  money,  and  pledged  his  royal  word  that  they  should  not 
repent  of  their  confidence  in  his  intentions,  while  at  that  very 
moment  he  was  busy  in  negociating  for  a  larger  sum  with  the 
French  minister  in  the  opposite  interest ;  and  the  higher  the 
passions  of  the  parliament  arose  for  war,  the  greater  price  he 
demanded  of  Lewis  for  neutrality.  Our  author,  alluding  to 
this  fact,  justly  describes  it  in  the  language  of  Mr.  Hume;  as 
*'  one  of  the  most  dishonorable  and  scandalous  acts  that  ever 

Eroceeded  from  a  throne." — How  hypocritically  he  disguised 
is  religious  persuasion  needs  not  be  mentioned. 
We  have  alluded  to  these  particulars  in  the  characters  of 
Charles  and  his  brother  because  they  furnish  the  best  apology 
for  some  of  the  measures  of  the  illustrious  patriots  of  that 
day,  which  mi^ht  otherwise  appear  exceptionable ;  while  they 
exempt  them  from  being  pleaded  as  a  precedent  in  more 
regular  times  and  under  our  present  settled  constitution.  And 
here  we  think  our  whig  orators  and  writers  misplace  one  of 
iheir  most  popular  arguments;  they  talk  familiarly  of  the 
conduct  of  such  men  as  Lord  William  Russell,  without  taking 
into  the  account  the  wide  differences  between  the  two  periods. 
We  do  not  notu  need  persons  to  bleed  in  defence  of  the  laws, 
it  is  enough  if  they  will  obey  them;  We  do  not  require  politi- 
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•  cal  afcbUeets  to  fona  a  new  oonstitution ;  it  is  sufficient  if 
th«y  will  not  endanger  that  which  already  exists^  and  are  not 
*'  the  architects  of  ruin."  It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  point 
out  two  or  three  features  of  political  contrast  between  the  times 
of  Charles  the  Second  and  our  own,  with  a  view  to  shew  how  very 
uni'air  and  irrelevant  is  the  sort  of  language  we  often  hear,  invit- 
ino"  men  to  imitate  the  Hampdens,  and  Sydneys,  and  Russells  of 
former  days — to  stand  up  for  their  rights — ^and  to  vow  on  the 
altar  of  liberty  never  to  submit  to  civil  or  ecclesiastical  tyranny. 
In  those  days  all  this  really  meant  something ;  there  were 
grievances  to  be  redressed  and  rights  to  be  restored :  in  our 
own  age  it  would  be  a  much  better  lesson  to  teach  men  how  tx) 
enjoy  their  actual  privileges,  and  not  to  run  the  risk  of  losing 
them  by  encouragmg  popular  delusions,  and  disturbing  the  re- 
gular flow  of  law  and  legislation. 

With  regard,  then,  in  the  first  plap e,  to  the  liberty  of  the 
press,  what  is  the  statement  of  our  noble  author  himself? 

**  The  press,  the  last  refuge  of  the  worshippers  of  freedom,  had 
become  a  fortress  of  her  enemies.  The  writings  of  the  Whigs  were 
suppressed,  and  calumnies  against  them  published,  in  violation  and  in 
contempt  of  the  laws."    (Vol.  ii.  p.  176.) 

*<  In  several  cases  of  persons  accused  of  selling  libellous  pamphlets, 
the  chief  justice  had  refused  sufficient  bail,  and  had  told  a  woman,  of 
the  name  of  Jane  Curtis,  who  had  sold  a  libel  against  himself,  that 
she  should  expect  no  more  mercy  than  a  wolf  that  came,  to  devour 
them.  Berry,  a  stationer,  being  accused  of  selling  <  Observations  on 
Wakeman's  Trial,'  was  refused  bail,  and  obliged  to  attend  five  times 
before  he  could  be  discharged,  though  no  information  was  exhibited 
against  him."    (Vol.  i.  p.  24-3.) 

«*  The  Whig  newspapers,  which  were  very  active  in  bringing  to 
light  acts  of  oppression  and  injustice,  were  suppressed,  and  the  writers 
of  them  imprisoned.  Great  pains  were  taken,  on  the  other  hand,  to 
direct  the  public  mind  into  the  road  of  abject  servility.  Roger  L'Es- 
trange  set  up  a  paper,  called  the  Observator,  which  served  as  a  vehicle 
for  die  most  outrageous  libels  on  the  principles  and  persons  of  the 
Opposition.  Amongst  other  passages  of  a  similar  kind,  he  said  that  a 
citizen's  skull  was  but  a  thing  to  try  the  temper  of  a  soldier's  sword 
upon."     (Vol.  ii.  p.  10,  11.) 

Let  the  reader  contrast  this  state  of  things  with  the  horribly 
licentious  character  of  our  own  press,  and  especially  some  of 
our  monthly,  diurnal,  and  above  all  (would  that  the  impiety  as 
well  as  the  political  nuisance  were  speedily  stopped !)  our  Sttn^ 
day  publications.  Some  of  the  best  informed  statesmen  of  the 
age  do  not  scruple  to  ascribe  our  chief  disorders  to  the  periodi- 
cal press ;  intelligence  is  circulated  so  rapidly  that  in  the  course 
of  a  few  hours  a  fact,  distorted  in  the  narration  and  accompa- 
nied witli  an  unfair  and  infiammfttory  comment,  is  the  common 
gossip  of  every  viJlage.QjT  the  kingdom,. and  the  minds  of  theig- 
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norant  are  heated  and  their  principles  sapped  by  party  figments^ 
the  impression  of  which  is  never  wholly  erased,  even  if  the  dis- 
ingenuous artifice  should  be  at  length  discovered.  In  the  mean 
time  the  poison  spreads,  and  the  people  are  taught  to  think 
themselves  abased  and  oppressed,  and  to  throw  a  load  of  indis* 
criminate  obloquy  upon  all  who  do  not  enter  into  the  designs 
of  the  factious  oracles  to  which  they  are  instructed  to  refer. 

Take  another  feature  of  contrast  between  the  two  periods, 
namely,  in  the  conduct  of  our  crQwned  heads  towards  foreign 
princes.  The  whole  reign  of  Charles  II.  is  one  plot  against  ma 
country.  He  was  a  hireling  in  the  pay  of  Lewis  of  FrancOji 
and  there  was  no  work  which  he  would  not  do  for  adequate 
wages.  Though  he  knew  that  the  two  things  which  his  peopla 
most  hated  were  France  and  popery ;  he  chose  these  for  the 
idols  of  his  affection,  and  cared  not  what  British  interest  he 
sacrificed  at  the  shrine  of  his  adoration.  He  was  even  content 
to  enjoy  a  degrading  pension  from  Lewis,  in  order  that  he  might 
be  independent  of  his  parliament.  Let  the  reader  weigh  the 
following  secret  article  from  one  of  Charles's  treaties  with  the 
French  kiog  as  given  by  our  author : 

**  Article  2.  The  King  of  Great  Britain  is  convinced  of  the  truth 
of  the  Catholic  religion,  and  resolved  to  make  his  declaration  of  ity 
and  to  reconcile  himself  with  the  church  of  Rome,  as  soon  as  the  af- 
fairs o£  his  kingdom  shall  be  sufficiently  established  to  permit  him* 
He  has  every  reason  to  hope,  and  to  be  persuaded  from  the  affisctions 
and  from  the  fidelity  of  his  subjects,  that  none  of  them,  even  of  those 
on  whom  God  shall  not  have  yet  so  abundantly  shed  his  grace  as  to 
dispose  them  by  this  august  example  to  be  converted,  will  ever  fail  in 
the  inviolable  obedience  due  from  all  people  to  their  sovereigns,  even 
of  a  different  religion.  Nevertheless,  as  there  appear  sometimes  tur- 
bulent and  restless  spirits,  who  endeavour  to  disturb  the  public  tran- 
quillity chiefly  when  they  can  conceal  their  evil  designs  under  the 
plausible  pretext  of  religion,  His  Britannic  Majesty,  who  has  nothing 
more  at  heart  (afber  the  respose  of  his  conscience)  than  to  establish 
that  which  the  mildness  of  his  government  has  procured  to  his  sub- 
jects, believes  that  the  best  means  of  preventing  it  firom  being  dis- 
turbed is  to  be  assured,  in  case  of  its  being  required,  of  the  assist* 
ance  of  His  Most  Christian  Majesty,  who  being  willing,  on  this  occa- 
sion,  to  give  the  King  of  Great  Britain  indisputable  proofs  of  the 
sincerity  of  his  friendship^  and  to  contribute  to  the  full  success  of  a 
design  so  glorious,  so  useful  to  His  Majesty,  and  even  to  th^  whole 
Catholic  religion,  has  promised  and  promises  to  give,  for  this  pur- 
pose, to  ihe  -said  Kine  of  Great  Britain,  the  sum  of  two  millions  of 
livres  Toumois,  of  which  half  shall  be  paid  three  months  after  the  ex-^ 
change  of  the  rattfications  of  the  present  treatir,  ftc.  and  the  other 
half  titxeee  months  after.  And  further,  the  said  Most  Christian  King 
binds  htmeelf  to  assist  His  Bnlannic  Majesty  with  troops,  to  the  nonH 
ber  of  six  thousand,  if  necessaiy,  and  even  to  raise  and  maintain  them 
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at  his  own  cost  and  expense  as  long  as  the  said  King  of  Great  Britain 
diall  judge  them  to  be  necessary  to  him  for  the  execution  of  his  de- 
sign. And  the  said  troops  shall  be  transported  by  the  ships  of  the 
King  of  Great  Britain  to  such  places  and  ports  as  he  shall  judge  most 
fit  for  the  good  of  his  service ;  and  from  the  day  of  their  embarkatioit 
shall  be  paid  as  aforesaid  by  His  Most  Christian  Majesty^  and  shM 
obey  the  orders  of  the  Kin^  of  Great  Britain.  The  time  of  the  said 
declaration  of  Catholicism  is  left  entirely  to  the  choice  of  the  said 
King  of  Great  Britain."    (Vol.  i.  p.  51 ,  52.) 

Well  might  such  men  as  Lord  Russell  feel  it  necessary  to 
contend  for  their  country  under  a  system  of  malversation  like 
this.  There  was  ample  room  for  constitutional  jealousy,  when,' 
as  appeared  from  various  symptoms,  the  parliament  and  the 
country  at  large  were  to  be  subjugated  to  the  virtual  control  of 
the  king  of  France,  who,  in  addition  to  money,  was  to  supply  an 
army  to  enslave  the  nation.  It  was  to  oppose  this  base  pro- 
ject that  Lord  Russell  left  the  tranquillity  of  private  life  to 
mingle  in  the  political  contentions  of  the  country.  We  should 
he  grieved  if  some  of  those  who  are  so  free  in  quoting  the  exam- 
ple of  this  eminent  person,  had  so  good  a  cause  for  meddling 
with  state  affairs.  Amongst  all  the  charges  levelled  at  our  pre- 
sent rulers,  a  corrupt  and  stipendiary  connexion  with  foreign 
courts  has  never  been  suggested. 

Another  remarkable  distinction  is  observable  between  the 
age  in  which  Lord  Russell  Uved  and  our  own, — the  purity  of  ju- 
dicial administration.  The  dependence  of  the  judges  upon  the 
Crown  (for  the  abolition  of  which  we  are  so  deeply  indebted 
to  our  late  revered  Sovereign),  and  their  corruption  and  palpa- 
ble injustice,  were  among  the  principal  causes  of  the  evils  which 
have  been  stated.  The  laws  were  so  disgracefully  administered^ 
that  Mr.  Fox^  in  his  historical  work,  remarks,  that  the  reigm 
of  Charles  IL  is  "  the  8Bra  of  good  laws  and  bad  government* 
The  abolition  of  the  court  of  wards,  the  repeal  of  the  writ  de 
heretico  combv/rendo,  the  triennial  parliament  bill,  the  establish- 
ment of  the  rights  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and,  above  all, 
the  glorious  statute  of  Habeas  Corpus,  have  induced  a  modem 
writer  of  great  eminence  to  fix  the  year  1679  as  the  period  at 
which  our  constitution  had  arrived  at  its  greatest  theoretical  per- 
fection ;  but  he  owns,"  (continues  Mr.  Fox)  "  that  the  times 
immediately  following  were  times  of  great  practical  oppres- 
sion." The  cause  of  this  we  may  trace  in  a  great,  perhaps  a 
Saramount  degree,  to  the  perversion  of  justice.  We  turn  with 
isguBt  from  the  barbarous  mockery  of  legal  forms  which  cha- 
lacterised  that  age,  the  disingenuous  stratagems  of  prosecu- 
tors, the  barefaced  peijury  of  witnesses,  the  partial  conduct 
and  insulting  speeches  of  judges,  tod  often  the  oppressive  and 
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illegal  interference  of  the  crown.      Lord  Russell's  own  trial 
was,  upon  the  whole,  conducted  as  impartially  as  any  thing 
of  the  Kind  in  those  anomalous  times ;  and  his  noble  descen(£^ 
ant,  himself,  allows  that   "  he  seems  to  have  met  with  fairer 
usage  than  he  was  entitled  to  expect."    The  execution  of  thia 
illustrious  victim  was  indeed  afterwards  denominated  in  the  votes 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  at  the  accession  of  William,  "  a  mur- 
der ;"  but  we  must  allow  for  the  warmth  of  language  which 
that  body  would  naturally  feel  disposed  to  employ  after  the 
revolution,  for  those  who  had  suffered  in  defence  of  the  privi- 
leges which  they  were  then  beginning  to  enjoy  under  a  wise 
and  equitable  monarch,  and  of  which  their  own  Bill  of  Rights 
was  the  key-stone.     It  would  have  been  generous,  or  indeed 
but  justice,  in  Charles  to  have  pardoned  Lord  Russell ;  but 
we  cannot  wonder,  considering  the  character  of  the  parties, 
and  under  the  circumstances  of  those  violent  times,  that  he 
declined  to  do  so.     Lord  Russell  was  avowedly  bent  to  oppose 
his  measures,  and  aflSrmed  that  the  king  and  his  brother  should 
never  succeed  in  their  projects  for  establishing  popery  and  arbi- 
trary power,  without  wading  through  his  blood.     And  if  the 
eviaence  brought  against  him  on  his  trial  was  true,  which  Charles 
might  assume,  as  it  was  confirmed  by  the  verdict  of  a  jury.  Lord 
Russell  had  already  entered  into  a  plot  and  insurrection  against 
his    government,    and    perhaps    L   life ;    and  seemed^  pre- 
pared  to  gb  all  lengths  for  effecting  his  avowed  purpose  of  ex- 
cluding James  from  the  throne.     But  admitting  these,  and  any 
other  palliations  which  may  be  devised,  it  is  certain  that  Lord 
Russell  suffered  under  a  severe  sentence,  and  doubtless  an  un- 
justly obtained  verdict ;  and  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  as  Mr* 
Fox  observes  in  blaming  Hume's  account  of  Charles's  conduct^ 
that  the  judicature  was  under  the  influence  of  the  Crown  ;  and 
by  the  Crown  called  upon  to  receive  the  "  detestable  evidence  '* 
which  sealed  Russell's  doom.     But  even  had  the  proceedings 
in  this  single  instance  been  perfectly  legal  and  equitable,  there 
were  trials  and  executions  enough  throughout  the  whole  reign 
{the  Earl  of  Argyle's  for  instance,  and  Sydney's  among  many 
others,)  of  a  kind  to  prove  the  gross  peiTersion  of  law  and  jus- 
tice which  then  prevailed.  Hampden's  fine  of  40,000i.  for  the  Rye- 
house  plot,  for  which  poor  Russell  suffered  capitally,  but  which 
could  not,  even  with  all  the  instruments  of  injustice,  be  brought 
home  to  Hampden  in  the  shape  of  high  treason,  was  a  strong 
instance  of  the  iniquitous  proceedings  of  the  royal  brothers  • 
It  was  the  largest  fine  ever  imposed  by  the  court,  and  amounted' 
to  perpetual  imprisonment.    The  Tories  were  not  however  ex- 
clusively to  blame  in  the  perversion  of  public  justice,  for  the- 
Whigs  fiiUy  shared  their  guilt;  especially  in  the  numerous 
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trials  and  executions  which  took  place  for  the  Popish  plot>  ia 
which  lamentable  scene  the  latter  party  were  chiefly  concerned* 
Mr.  Fox,  himself,  ventures  to  blame  Lord  Russell  for  his  con- 
duct relative  to  one  of  the  victims  on  that  occasion.  We  have 
no  doubt,  however,  that  Lord.  Russell  fully  believed  the  exisW 
ence  of  the  plot^  and  acted  from  honest  conviction^  as  in  his 
dying  avowal  he  avers  himself  to  have  done.  He  also  denied 
to  the  last  all  knowledge  of  the  witnesses  having  been  tempted 
either  with  bribes  or  threats.  The  Whig  part  of  tlie  parliament^ 
in  many  instances,  wreaked  their  vengeance  upon  persons  for 
fin  alledged  crime,  when  it  was  well  known  the  real  offence 
was  having  disapproved  of  their  proceedings  on  other  subjects,. 

We  have  alluded  to  these  circumstances  chiefly  with  a  view 
to  induce  our  readers  to  contrast  the  judicial  proceedings  of 
those  times  with  our  own.  In  all  questions  between  the  crown 
and  the  subject,  our  judges  in  the  present  day,  as  well  as  our 
Juries,  are  not  only  unbiassed  on  the  side  of  authority,  but 
usually,  where  the  scales  appear  equally  poised,  throw  the 
turning  weight  into  that  of  the  weaker  party. 

We  cannot  forbear  also  to  mention,  as  another  remarkable 
contrast  between  the  times  of  Charles  IL  and  our  own,  the 
great  difierence  between  the  characters  and  stations  in  life  of 
the  state  prisoners  of  the  two  periods.  Wlien  we  hear  of  nobler- 
men,  bishops,  and  other  persons  of  eminent  station  and  cha* 
racter,  being  conflned  in  prison  for  alleged  state  offences;  and 
see  such  men  as  Russell  brought  to  the  scaffold  for  their  poU«» 
tical  conduct,  a  natural  presumption  arises  against  the  govem-i' 
ment  that  provoked  such  illustrious  opposition.  The  conspira* 
tors  in  the  present  day  are  the  very  dregs  and  refuse  of  man*-' 
kind. 

We  will  mention  but  one  point  more  of  contrast,  the  dif- 
ference of  tone  and  language  currently  held  by  the  sovereign 
to  his  parliament.  In  the  time  of  Charles  the  Second  it  waa 
alternately  that  of  fawning  request  or  irritating  rebuke.  The 
reader  has  only  to  compare  the  following  extract  from  a  speech 
of  Charles  with  the  frank,  conciliatory,  respectful,  yet  princely, 
language,  which,  in  modern  days,  is  put  into  the  lips  of  the 
sovereign  in  addressing  the  Houses,  to  be  struck  witn  the  dif- 
ference between  the  two  periods.  The  wlxole  speech  is  an 
exquisite  specimen  of  arbitraiy  dictation  and  mock  majesty^ 
mixed  with  latent  fear  and  impotent  threatening.  We  agree 
liowever  with  our  author  that  it  is,  in  some  respects  at  leasts 
drawn  up  with  "  great  art  and  judgment." 

**  Mj  Lords  and  Gentlemen :— The  unwammtable  proceedingg  of 
the  last  House  of  Comrooiu  were  the  occasioD  of  my  parting  with  the 
kul  Parliament;  for  1,  who  will  never  use  arbitnury  govenunent  my^ 
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sel^  am  resoiTed  not  to  suffer  it  in  others*  I  am  unwilling  to  mention 
particulars,  because  I  am  desirous  to  forget  faults;  but  whosoever 
shall  calmly  consider  what  offers  I  have  formerly  made,  and  what  as- 
surances I  renewed  to  the  last  Parliament;  how  I . recommended  no- 
thing so  much  to  them,  as  the  alliances  I  had  made  for  the  preservation 
of  the  general  peace  in  Chiistendom,  and  the  further  examination  of  tlie 
Popish  plot ;  £ind  how  I  tlesired  their  advice  and  assistance  concerning 
the  preservatijpn  of  Tangier;  and  shall  then  reflect  upon  the  strange 
unsuitable  returns  made  to  such  propositions  by  men  that  were  called 
together  to  consult)  perhaps  may  wonder  more  that  I  had  patience  so 
long,  than  that  at  last  I  grew  weary  of  their  proceedings,  I •  have 
tkought  it  aeoesaary  to  say  thus  much  to  you,  that  1  may  not  have  any 
new  occasion  given  me  to  i«member  more  of  the  late  miscarriages :  it 
is  as  much  my.  iaterest,  and  shall  be  as  much  my  care>  as  yours,  to 
preserve  the  liberty  of  the  subject;  because  the  crown  can  never  be 
safe  when  that  is  in  danger ;  and  I  would  have  you  likewise  be  con- 
vinced, that  neither  your  liberties  nor  properties  can  subsist  loog, 
when  the  just  rights  and  prerogatives  of  the  crown  are  invaded,  or 
tlie  honour  of  the  government  brought  low,  and  into  disreputation. 
I  let  you  see,  by  my  calling  this  Parliament  so  soon,  that  no  irregu- 
larities in  Parliament  shall  make  me  out  of  love  with  them ;  and  by 
this  means  offer  you  another  opportunity  of  providing  for  our  security 
here,  by  giving  that  countenance  and  protection  to  our  neighbours 
and  allies,  which,  you'  cannot  but  know,  they  expect  from  us,  and' 
extrem^y  stand  in  need  of,  at  this  instant ;  and  at  tite  same  time  give 
oae  evidence  more,  tliat  I  have  not  nedected  my  part  to  give  that 
g^ieTxal  satisfaction  and  security  which,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  may 
be  attained,  if  you  on  your  parts  bring  suitable  dispositions  towards  it ; 
and  that  the  just  care  you  ought  to  have  of  religion  be  not  so  managed 
and  improved  into  unnecessary  fears,  as  may  be  made  a  pretence  for 
changing  the  foundation  of  the  government.  I  hope  the  example -of 
the  ill  success  of  former  heats  will  dispose  you  to  a  better  temper, 
and  not  so  much  to  inveigh  against  what  is  past,  as  to  consider  what 
is  best  to  be  done  in  the  present  conjuncture."     (Vol.  i.  p.  258—260.) 

The  speech  goes  on  to  refer  to  the  subject  of  the  succession 
to  the  Throne,  the  most  im|K)rtant  of  all  those  momentous  ques- 
tions which  at  that  time  agitated  the  country,  and  the  one  on 
which  Lord  Russell  exerted  himself  in  parliament .  more  than 
on  any  other.  At  first,  indeed,  he  had  been  averse  to  the  abso- 
lute exclusion  of  James,  and  wished  only  for  the  milder  mea- 
sure of  limiting  his  power.  The  compariitive  merits  of  these 
two  measures  not  only  caused  warm  debates  at  the  time,  but 
have  furnished  a  fruitful  subject  of  controversy  ever  since. 
Charles  repeatedly  stated  to  his  parliament  that  he  was  very 
willing  to  Adopt  any  plan  they  should  suggest  for  removing  the. 
fears  of  the  people  relative  to  a  Popish  successor,  except  that 
of  destroying  the  monarchy  itself,  or  cutting  off  the  regular 
suocessioB,     How  fiair  he  would  have  performed  his  promises, 
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and  how  far  James  himself  would  have  felt  inclined  to  submit 
either  to  his  brother  or  to  parliament,  can  only  be  conjectured 
from  the  general  character  and  policy  of  the  Royal  parties. 
Too  probably  in  the  case  of  Charles — 

"  Ease  would  recant, 
**  Vows  made  in  pain,  as  violent  and  Toid." 

Lord  Russell,  as  we  have  intimated,  was  at  first  for  the  modi- 
fied scheme ;  but  whether  that  he  became  inflamed  as  he  pro- 
ceeded, or  that  the  difficulty,  not  to  say  impossibility,  of  se- 
curing the  Protestant  faith  and  civil  liberty,  m  case  of  the  ac- 
cession of  James,  presented  itself  to  his  mind  more  forcibly  as 
he  contemplated  more  fully  the  circumstances  of  the  case; 
certain  it  is  that  he  at  length  became  one  of  the  most  strenu- 
ous advocates  for  complete  exclusion.  It  is  said  that  when  the 
bill  passed  the  Commons,  and  Russell  was  appointed  to  carry  it 
to  the  Lords,  he  ran  away  with  it  in  his  hand  in  spite  of  oppo- 
tion ;  though  many  members  of  the  Commons  wished  it  to  be 
kept  back  a  short  time  longer,  not  thinking  the  Lords  sufficiently 
prepared.  Finding  they  could  not  withhold  him,  a  number 
of  them  accompanied  him ;  and  when  the  bill  was  delivered 
"  gave  a  mighty  shout."  It  was  thrown  out  of  the  House  of 
Lords  by  64  members  to  30,  X)n  which  occasion  Lord  Russell 
is  said  to  have  exclaimed  "  with  a  violence,"  adds  our  author^ 
*'  very  unusual  to  his  nature :  " — '*  If  my  own  father  had  been 
one  of  the  sixty*four,  I  should  have  voted  him  an  enemy  to  the 
king  and  kingdom."  The  Commons,  in  resentment,  withheld 
the  supplies  ;  Lord  Russell  having  declared  in  the  debate,  that 
*'  whenever  the  King  should  free  the  House  from  the  danger  of 
a  Popish  successor,  and  remove  from  his  council  and  places  of 
trust  all  those  that  were  for  the  Duke's  interest,  he  should  be 
ready  to  give  all  he  had  in  the  world ;  but  till  then  a  vote  of 
money  would  only  have  the  effect  of  destroying  themselves 
with  their  own  hand."  Lord  Russell's  dying  declaration  given 
to  the  sheriff  upon  the  scaffold,  shows  the  ground  upon  which 
he  acted.  "  If,"  says  he,  referring  to  the  limitations  proposed 
by  Charles,  "  they  were  sincerely  offered,  and  had  passed  into 
a  law,  the  Duke  would  then  have  been  excluded  from  the  power 
of  a  King,  and  the  government  be  quite  altered,  and  little 
more  than  the  name  of  a  king  left.  So  I  could  not  see  either 
sin  or  fault  in  the  one,  when  all  the  people  were  willing  to  admit 
the  other ;  but  thought  it  better  to  have  a  king  with  iiis  prero- 
gative, and  the  nation  easy  and  safe  under  him ;  than  a  king 
without  it,  which  would  breed  perpetual  jealousies  and  a  conti- 
nual struggle." 

The  result  of  the  exclusion  has  happily  proved  as  favourable 
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topiiblic  liberty  as  Lord  Russell  himself  could  have  wished:  it 
is  however  but  fair  to  remark  that  there  would  not  have  been 
the  same  e(][uity  in  excluding  James  by  anticipation^  as  in  set* 
ting  him  aside  when  he  had  violated  his  coronation  oath,  and 
thus  proved  himself  unworthy  to  reign.  Lord  Russell  and  his 
£rienas  could  not  assuredly  foretel,  however  shrewdly  they 
might  conjecture,  that  James  would  attempt  the  subversion  of 
the  constitution,  either  in  church  or  state.  It  was  well,  there- 
fore, that  he  had  an  opportunity  of  showing  his  intentions  be- 
fore he  was  finally  displaced. 

Our  author  has  given  some  interesting  passages  from  the 
debate  to  which  the  exclusion  bill  gave  rise.  The  great  im- 
portance of  this  measure,  which  was  afterwards  adopted  at  the 
revolution,  would  justify  longer  extracts  than  we  have  room  to 
afford.  The  friends  of  the  measure  urged  that  every  other  ex- 
pedient was  incapable  of  reaching  the  case ;  and  that  if  the 
Duke  of  York  should  once  become  king,  he  would  have  such  a 
command  both  of  the  army  and  the  revenue  that  he  would  be 
enabled  to  put  in  effect  his  long  meditated  plans  for  subverting 
our  free  Protestant  constitution.  A  member  of  the  name  of 
Seymour  commented  with  some  ability,  as  follows,  on  the  other 
side : 

"  '  Sir,  I  must  confess,'  be  said, '  I  am  very  much  against  the  bring- 
ing in  of  this  bill ;  for  I  think  it  a  very  unfortunate  thing,  that,  whereas 
His  Majesty  hath  prohibited  but  one  thing  only,  we  should  so  soon 
fall  upon  it.  I  do  not  see  there  is  any  cause  why  we  should  fear  Po- 
pery so  much  as  to  make  us  run  into  such  an  extreme.  We  are  as- 
sured there  can  be  no  danger  during  His  Majesty's  life ;  so,  upon  an 
impartial  examination,  we  shall  find  there  can  be  no  great  reason  for 
apprehension  after  his  death,  though  the  Duke  should  outlive  and 
succeed  him,  and  be  of  that  religion.  Have  we  not  had  great  expe- 
rience of  his  love  for  this  nation  ?  Hath  he  not  always  squared  his 
actions  by  the  exactest  rules  of  justice  and  moderation  ?  Is  there  not 
a  possibility  of  being  of  the  Chutrch,  and  not  of  the  Court,  of  Rome? 
Hath  he  not  bred  up  his  children  in  the  Protestant  religion ;  and 
showed  a  great  respect  for  all  persons  of  that  profession  ?  Would  it 
not  be  a  dangerous  thing  for  him  (I  mean  in  point  of  interest)  to  offer 
at  any  alteration  of  the  religion  established  by  law  ?  Can  any  man 
imagine  that  it  can  be  attempted  without  great  hazard  of  utterly  de- 
stroying both  himself  and  family  ?  And  can  so  indiscreet  an  attempt 
be  expected  from  a  prince  so  abounding  in  prudence  and  wisdom? 
But  though  we  should  resolve  to  have  no  moderation  in  our  proceed- 
ings against  Papists,  yet  I  hope  we  shall  have  some  for  ourselves.  It 
cannot  be  imagined  that  such  a  law  will  bind  all  here  in  England  or 
any  in  Scotland ;  and  it  is  disputed  whether  it  will  be  binding  m  Ire- 
land :  so  that,  in  all  probability,  it  will  not  only  divide  us  amongst 
•ourselves,  but  the  three  kingdoms,  one  from  the  other,  and  occasion 
a  miserable  civil  war.    For  it  cannot  be  imagined  that  the  Duke  will  ^ 
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fubmit  to  it;  and  to  disiniierit  hiB  for  his  rd^ion^is  not  only  to  act 
according  to  the  Popish  principles,  but  to  give  cause  for  a  war  with 
all  the  Catholic  princes  in  Europe ;  and  that  must  occasion  a  standing 
army,  from  whom  there  will  be  more  danger  of  Popenr  and  arbitrary 
goremment,  than  from  a  Popish  successor,  or  a  Popish  king.*''  (Vol.  i. 
p.  216—218.) 

Hampden's  chief  argument  in  favour  of  the  bill,  and  which 
our  noble  author  denominates  "  the  best  ground  upon  which  it 
could  be  placed/'  was  that  the  principles  of  Popery  ^tend  to  the 
alteration  of  the  government  and  religion  of  this  nation,  and  to 
introduce  "  superstition,  idolatry,  and  a  foreign  arbitrary 
power."  Mr.  Fox's  reasoning  on  the  subject  is  that  "  the  ques- 
tion of  what  are  to  be  the  powers  of  the  crown,  is  of  inferior 
importance  to  that  of  if Ao  shall  wear  it,"  so  that  excluding 
James  Stuart  was  a  slighter  and  less  important  innovation  on 
the  constitution,  than  admitting  him  and  abridging  his  power. 
*'  If  the  people,"  Mr.  Fox  argues,  **  be  the  sovereign,  and  the 
king  the  delegate,  it  is  better  to  change  the  bailift*  than  to  in- 
jure the  farm ;  but  if  the  king  be  the  proprietor,  it  is  better  the 
farm  should  be  impaired,  nay,  part  of  it  destroyed,  than  that 
the  whole  should  pass  over  to  an  usurper."  We  shall  only  say 
upon  this,  as  we  have  not  space  to  go  mto  the  question,  that  a 
simile  is  not  necessarily  an  argument.  The  most  serious  objec- 
tion to 'the  measure  in  our  minds  would  have  been  that  it  was 
Tirtually  rendering  the  monarchy  elective  instead-  of  hereditary, 
and  thus  giving  countenance  to  those  injurious  principles 
which  of  late  years  have  so  greatly  agitated  society.  It  is  sel- 
dom safe  to  argue  respecting  the  '*  rights  of  man,"  ab  ovo  ;  we 
must  contemplate  rights  as  they  actually  exist  in  civil  society  ; 
we  must  also  balance  one  man's  rights  with  another's ;  for  a 
Manchester  manufacturer  or  tradesman  has  as  great  a  ^'  fight" 
to  be  protected  in  his  person  and  property,  and  in  the  exercise 
of  his  calling  free  from  intimidation,  as  a  Manchester  radical  to 
assemble  his  neighbours  to  hear  speeches  and  sign  petitions. 

It  is  some  relief  to  the  succession  of  painful  scenes  which 
characterized  the  age  of  Charles  the  Second,  to  reflect  that 
there  was  probably  much  retired  virtue  and  private  tranquillity 
existing  in  the  kingdom,  and  that  many  of  the  public  disasters 
fell  but  lightly  on  those  who  were  not  immediately  exposed  to 
the  storm.  Kussell's  own  family  scene,  was  one  of  exquisite 
attractions.  We  could  dwell  on  it  with  melancholy  interest* 
but  must  pass  it  by  for  the  present,  as  we  may  have  occasioa 
in  another  number  to  introduce  to  our  readers  an  original  vo- 
lume of  Letters,  by  Lady  Russell,  lately  published,  and  whiidi 
display  a  nicture  of  connubial  and  domestic  felicity  of  the  most 
simple  ana  touching  kind.    The  reader  will,  however,  be  pleased- 
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widi  ooi^  aliort  spechnen  firom  the  volumeft  before  us.  It  is  from 
Lady  Russell  to  her  husband,  dated  September  3Qth,  1681 : 

**  To  see  any  body  preparing  and  taking  their  way  to  see  what  I 
long  to  do  a  thousafid  times  more  than  they,  makes  me  not  endure  to 
sufer  their  going,  without  tayiag  something  to  my  best  life,  thoagh  it 
is  a  kind  of  anticipating  my  joy  when  we  shall  meet,  to  allow  myself  so 
much  before  the  time.  But  1  confess  I  feel  a  great  deal,  that  thoagh 
I  left  London  witli  great  reluctancy,  (as  *tis  easy  to  persuade  mea  a 
woman  does,)  yet  that  I  am  likely  to  leave  Stratton  with  greatar^ 
They  will  tell  you  how  well  I  got  hither ;  and  how  well  I  found  our 
dear  treasure  here.  Your  boy  will  please  you ;  you  will,  I  think,  find 
him  improved,  though  1  tell  you  so  hefore-hand:  they  fancy  he  wanted 
you ;  for  as  soon  as  I  alighted,  he  followed,  calling  Papa :  but  I  sup- 
pose 'tis  the  word  he  has  most  command  of>  so  was  not  disobliged  by 
the  Ht^  fellow.  The  girls  were  in  remembrance  of  the  happy  29th 
S^Msmber,^  and  we  drank  your  health  after  a  red-deer  pye,  and  at 
night  the  girls  and  I  supt  on  a  sackposset :  nay,  master  would  have  hia 
Toom,  «nd  for  heat  burnt  his  fingers  in  the  posset ;  but  he  does  but  rub 

bis  hands  for  it 1  do  propose  going  to  my  neighbour  Worsle/tf 

to-day.  Would  fain  be  telling  my  heart  more  things, — any  thing  to  be 
inalund  of  talk  with  him ;  but  I  believe  Spencer  stays  for  my  dispatch. 
He  was  willing  to  go  early ;  but  this  was  to  be  the  delight  of  the 
morning,  and  the  support  of  the  day.  *Tis  written  in  bed,  thy  pil- 
low at  my  back,  where  thy  dear  head  shall  lie,  I  hope  to-morrow 
night,  and  many  more,  I  trust  in  his  mercy,  notwithstanding  all  our 
enemies,  or  ill-wishers.    Love  and  be  willing  to  be  loved  by, 

R.  Russell."    (Vol.  ii.  p.  2, 3.) 

The  author's  access  to.  family  papers,  with  his  zeal  in  inves- 
tigating and  weighing  whatever  could  be'  found  in  print  relative 
to  his  illustrious  ancestor,  have  enabled  him  to  give  a  copious 
ajid  peculiarly  interesting  account  of  bis  life,  trial,  and  closing 
scene.  The  principal  occurrences  are  t6o  well  known  as  histo- 
rical facts  to  need  our  recapitulation.  With  regard  to  the  Rye- 
house  plot,  at  least  to  Lord  Russell's  alleged  concern  in  it,  we 
do  not  differ  materially  from  our  author  that  '*  the  consultations 
in  which  Lord  Russell  took  a  part,  related  to  the  means  of  re- 
sisting the  government,  but  that  no  plan  of  rebellion  was  any- 
wise matured ;  ^' — we  mean  by  his  Lordship,  for  we  think  it  quite 
clear  that  some  unprincipled  agents  in  that  conspiracy  were  for 
carrying  matters  to  any  excess.  Our  noble  autnor  having  ac- 
quitted his  ancestor  of  the  crime  of  high  treason,  proceeds  to 
examine  "  how  far  he  was  justified  in  consulting  and  debatii^ 
on  the  practicability  of  raising  an  insurrection ; "  and  after  a  re- 
view of  the  circumstances  of  the  times,  defends  him  on  every 
other  ground  but  that  of  ^'  prudence ;"  the  people  not  being  then 
ripe  for  such  a  scheme.     In  all  cases  of  resistance  to  govern- 
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meat,  remaxks  the  noble  author,  ''  prudence  is  more,  perhaps, 
than  any  other,  a  moral  duty  ;  for  by  a  mistake  in  calculation, 
the  lives  of  thousands  may  be  hazarded,  and  the  chains  of  the 
people  more  completely  rivetted/'  We  could  imagine  that 
when  his  Lordship  perused  this  sentence  he  had  in  his  eye  the 
^celebrated  declaration  of  Mr.  Fox,  before-mentioned,  except, 
indeed,  that  Mr.  Fox  contra-distinguishes  "  prudence  "  and 
**'  morality,"  while  his  Lordship  makes  the  one  the  measure  of 
•the  other.  Against  sentiments  of  this  kind,  especially  at  a 
feverish  moment  like  the  present,  we  cannot  too  strongly  pro- 
test ;  we  look  upon  them  with  abhorrence.  Trembling  for  the 
state  of  the  country  and  the  aspect  of  the  times,  we  feel  the 
necessity  of  exhorting  all  classies  of  society  to  inculcate  in 
others,  and  to  practise  themselves,  the  sound,  christian,  and  we 
hesitate  not  to  say  constUutional  doctrine,  that  submission  to 
authority  is  un  affair  of  duty  as  well  as  expediency. 

We  must  pass  over  Lord  RusselFs  trial  with  a  single  excul- 
patory passage  from  his  Lordship's  address  to  the  court,  which 
our  author  has  copied  from  the  original  manuscript  in  Lord 
Russell's  hand-writing,  endorsed  by  Lady  Russell  "  My  Lord'a 
own-hand ; — concerns  his  trial : " 

"  To  answer,  in  short,  what  is  laid  to  my  charge,  I  do  in  the  first 
|Jace  declare,  that  I  have  ever  had  a  heart  sincerely  loyal  and  affec- 
tionate to  the  King  and  government,  (which  I  Iook  up  to  as  the  best 
of  governments) )  and  have  always  as  fervently  wished  and  prayed  for 
His  Majesty's  long  life,  as  any  man  living." 

**  And  now 'to  have  ttiintimated,  as  if  I  were  agreeing  or  abetting 
to  his  murder,  (I  must  needs  say,)  is  very  hard ;  for  I  have  ever 
looked  upon  the  assassination  of  any  private  person  as  an  abominable^ 
barbarous,  and  inhuman  thing,  tending  to  the  destruction  of  all  so* 
ciety ;  how  much  more  the  assassination  of  a  prince !  which  cannot 
enter  into  nty  thoughts  without  horror  and  detestation :  especially 
considering  him  as  my  natural  prince,  and  one  upon  whose  death 
such  dismal  consequences  are  but  too  like  to  ensue.  An  action  so 
abominably,  wicked,  rash,  and  inconsiderate,  that  none  but  desperate 
wretches,  or  mad  men  could  contrive.  And  can  it  be  believed  that,  my 
circumstances,  and  the  pa^t  actions  of  my  life  considered,  I  should  ba 
capable  of  being  guilty  of  so  horrid  a  design  ?     Certainly  it  cannot." 

"  As  for  goini^  about  to  make  or  raise  a  rebellion ;  that,  likewise* 
is  a  thing  so  wicked,  and  withal  impracticable,  that  it  never  entered 
into  my  thoughts.  Had  I  been  disposed  to  it,  I  never  found,  by  all 
my  observation,  that  there  was  the  least  disposition  or  tendency  to  it 
in  the  people.  And  it  is  known,  rebellion  cannot  be  now  made  here 
as  in  former  times  by  a  few  great  men.'' 

**  1  have  bieen  always  for  preserving  the  government  upon  the  due 
basis,  and  ancient  foundation;  and  for  havmg  things  redressed  in  a 
legal  parliamentary  way;   alwajrs  against  all  irregularities  andinno-^ 
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Tations  whatsoever ;  and  so  I  shall  be,  I  am  sure,  to  my  dying  day,  be 
it  sooner  or  later.''    (Vol.  ii*  p.  59, 60.) 

Every  possible  effort  web  made  by  his  afFectionate  and  heroic 
lady  to  save  his  life ;  the  king  and  the  duke  were  petitioned,  but 
in  vain.  The  act  of  petitioning  was  against  Lord  Russell's 
own  wish,  but  he  did  not  choose  to  afQict  his  wife  with  the  ap- 

Eearance  of  a  haughty  silence  towards  his  sovereign ;  though 
e  remarked  to  Bisnop  (then  Dr.)  Burnet  on  the  subject  of  his^ 
petition :  "  This  will  be  printed,  and  will  be  selling  about  the 
streets  when  I  am  hanged."  He  would  not  however  yield  in 
any  article  of  his  opinions  to  save  his  life  ;  he  strenuously,  but 
modestly  and  with  great  gentleness,  resisted  the  efforts  of  his 
friends  and  spiritual  advisers,  Burnet  and  Tillotson,  to  induce 
him  to  acknowledge  that  resistance  was  unlawful,  though 
buoyed  up  with  the  hope  of  pardon  in  case  of  compliance.  Hia 
wife,  that  incomparable  woman,  in  whom  were  united  firmness, 
and  tenderness,  of  the  most  melting  affection  and  the  most  in- 
flexible principle,  supported  him  m  his  imprisonment,  as  she 
had  heroically  assisted  him  during  his  trial,  and  never,  by  the 
slightest  intimation,  urged  him  to  sacrifice  his  sincerity  for  the 
sake  of  his  life,  or  of  those  he  loved  far  better  than  life  itself. 

The  week  which  elapsed  between  his  trial  and  es^ecution  was 
chiefly  employed  in  drawing  up  a  paper  containing  an  avowal 
of  his  principles  and  conduct.  Every  sentence  was  deeply 
weighed,  and  submitted,  to  the  criticisms  of  Dr.  Burnet,  wha 
published  the  journal  of  his  conversation.  The  Woburn  MSS» 
contain  other  interesting  particulars. 

**  Of  his  own  death,  he  spoke  with  calmness  and  deliberate  resig- 
nation. He  often  said  that  he  had  passed  over  the  best  part  of  his 
life,  for  he  had  lived  two  parts  in  three ;  and  he  could  not  think  that 
the  remaining  third  would  have  been  as  comfortable  as  the  two  former 
had  been.  He  told  his  wife  that  he  was  so  willing  to  leave  the  world,, 
he  was  even  willing  to  leave  her.  Yet  upon  receiving  a  letter  from  her, 
when  he  first  went  to  the  Tower,  concealed  in  a  cold  chicken,  he  had 
said  that  he  was  at  that  moment  above  all  earthly  tilings ;  above  Lieu- 
tenant, Constable,  King,  or  Duke." 

"  When  alone  with  I)r.  Burnet,  he  spoke  with  the  greatest  serious- 
ness. He  said,  that,  as  for  death,  he  thanked  God,  that  as  a  man,  he 
never  was  afraid  of  it ;  and  did  not  consider  it  with  so  much  appre- 
hension as  the  drawing  of  a  tooth.  But  he  said  he  found  the  courage 
of  a  man  that  could  venture  in  the  heat  of  blood,  was  very  different 
from  the  courage  of  a  dying  Christian,  and  dying  in  cold  blood. 
That  miist  come  from  an  inward  peace  of  conscience,  and  assurance 
of  the  mercy  of  God;  and  he  had  that  to  such  a  degree,  that  though, 
from  the  first  day  of  his  imprisonment,  he  reckoned  he  was  a  dead 
man,  it  had  never  given  him  any  sort  of  trouble.  He  added,  that  God 
knew  the  trouble  he  liad  been  in  some  weeks  beforei  when  his  son  was 
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9lf  Ind  gone  nevcf  Mi  lmft«  md  t^eii  taom  cf  hn  mt  troiii  hSxHp 
than  his  present  condition  had  done ;  and  that  ke  had  bad  a  chofic  a 
little  while  beforet  which  had  so  oppressed  his  spirits,  diat  he  saw 
how  little  a  man  could  do,  if  he  came  to  die  in  such  a  manner ;  where<> 
as  he  had  now  all  his  thoughts  perfectly  about  him,  and  had  no  other 
apprehensions  of  death  than  being  a  little  gazed  at  by  his  friends  and 
enemies,  and  a  moment's  pain.  Though  he  had  been  Kuilty  of  many 
delects  and  failings  (amongst  which  he  reckoned  the  seldom  receiyinK 
die  sacrament),  yet,  he  thanked  God  he  had  a  clear  conscience,  not 
only  in  relation  to  the  public  (in  which  he  had  ^one  so  sincerely,  that 
he  was  sure  he  had  nothing  to  answer  for  but  sins  of  ignorance,  and 
gome  indecent  discourses,  in  which  he  had  been  generally  more  guilty 
by  hearing  them,  and  being  pleased  with  them,  than  by  much  speakmg) 
but  in  relation  to  all  his  oUier  concerns.     (V^.  ii.  p.  89, 91.) 

He  could  not  readily  suppress  his  scorn  for  the  infamotis 
Lord  Howard,  who  had  been  his  betrayer,  and  had  informed 
against  him,  and  (probably  by  perjury,)  taken  away  his  life. 
He  said,  he  iv^ould  nqt  injure  him  if  it  were  in  his  power;  but 
be  could  not  help  thinking  very  ill  of  him  and  despising  faim. 
Burnet  satisfied  his  conscience  by  quoting  to  him  the  fitteenth. 
Psalm,  with  a  view  to  shew  that  it  is  lawful  to  despise  a  vile 
person.  He  felt  no  difficulty  in  writing  a  letter  to  the  king  to 
be  presented  after  his  death ;  for,  he  said,  that  though  he  never 
did  any  thing  which  he  thought  contrary  to  the  royal  interest, 
he  had  used  many  railleries  and  other  indecent  expressions,  for 
which  he  prayed  God  to  forgive  him,  and  for  whicn  he  resolved 
to  ask  the  king's  pardon.  His  preparation  for  death,  and  his 
last  interviews  witn  his  wife  and  children,  must  not  be  passed 
over. 

**  Friday  being  the  day  he  had  fixed  for  receiving  the  sacrament,  he 
detcirmined  to  pass  the  day  as  he  would  have  done  the  Sunday,  had  he 
lived  so  long.  The  sacrament  was  given  him  early  in  the  morning, 
(his  servant  receiving  it  with  him)  by  the  Dean  of  Canterbury  (Tillot- 
son.)  After  he  had  received  it,  the  Dean  asked  him  if  he  believed  all 
the  articles  of  the  Christian  religion,  as  taught  by  the  church  of  Eng- 
famd.  He  answered,  "  Yes,  triidy.'*  Then  he  asked  him  if  he  forgave 
all  persons.  That  he  said  he  did  from  his  heart.  Then  the  Dean  told 
him,  he  hoped  he  would  discharge  his  conscience  in  full  and  free  con- 
feasion.  He  said  that  he  had  done  it.  Upon  which  the  Dean  left 
him ;  and  Dr.  Burnet,  in  the  course  of  the  morning  preached  two  ser* 
mORs  to  him.  In  the  interval  he  told  him,  he  could  not  pretend  to 
such  hi^h  joys  and  longings  as  Dr.  B.  had  spoken  of,  but  on  an  entire 
resfffnation  of  himself  to  the  will  of  God,  and  a  perfect  serenity  of 
mind.  He  said  he  was  sometimes  troubled  because  he  liad  not  those 
longings  which  were  felt  by  Mr*  Hampden,  a  friend  for  whom  he  had 
great  kindness  and  esteem.  Mr.  Hampden  had  a  few  di&ys  before, 
ghren  him,  from  Mr.  Baxter,  his  book  of  Dying  Tlu)ughts,  tnen  lately 
poMiriied,  firom  which  he  derived  great  comfort    He  said  he  was 
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Bittc^  eonceraedl  at  the  cloud  whidi  seamed  to  be  over  lit»  country  t 
but  he  hoped  hie  death  would  do  mere  sertice  than  his  life  could  have 
done.  After  dinner,  he  signed  Ae  copies  of  his' paper,  and  desired  it 
might  be  sent  to  the  press.  He  then  received  a  few  of  his  friends,  and  took 
his  leave  of  his  children.  On  this  occasion,  the  fondness  of  a  father  did 
not  prevent  him  from  maintaining  the  constancy  of  his  temper.  A 
little  before  he  went  to  eat  his  supper,  he  said  to  Lady  Russell,  *  Stay 
and  sup  tvith  me  ;  let  us  eat  our  last  earthly  food  together.'  He  talked 
very  cheerfully  during  supper  on  various,  subjects,  and  particularly  of 
his  two  daughters.  He  mentioned  several  passages  of  dying  men  with 
great  l&eedom  of  spirit;  and  when  a  note  was  sent  to  his  wife,  con- 
taining a  new  project  for  his  preservation,  he  turned  it  into  ridicule,  in 
such  a  manner,  that  those  who  were  with  him,  and  were  not  them- 
selves able  to  contain  their  griefs,  ^  were  amazed.  They  could  not 
conceive  how  his  heart,  naturally  so  tender,  could  resist  the  impressiott 
of  their  sorrow.  In  the  day  time  he  had  bled  at  the  nose,  on  which 
he  said,  *  I  shall  not  qow  let  blood  to  divert  this :  that  will  be  done  to- 
morrow.' And  when  it  rained  hard  that  night,  he  said,  'Such  a 
fain  to-morrow  will  spoil  a  great  show,  which  is  a  dull  thing  on  a 
rainy  day.* 

'^'Before  his  wife  left  him,  he  took  her  by  the  hand  and  said,  '  Thia 
flesh  you  now  feel,  in  a  few  hours,  must  be  cold.'  At  ten 
o'clock  she  left  him.  He  kissed  her  four  or  five  times ;  and  she  so 
governed  her  sorrow,  as  not  to  add,  by  the  sight  of  her  distress,  to  the 
pain  of  separation.  Thus  they  parted,  not  with  sobs  and  tears,  but 
with  a  composed  silence ;  the  wife  wishing  to  spare  the  feelings  of 
the  husband,  and  the  husband  of  the  wife,  they  both  restrained  the 
expression  of  a  grief  too  great  to  be  relieved  by  Utterance.' 

*'  When  she  was  gone  he  said,  <  Now  the  bitterness  of  death  is 
past.'  And  he  then  run  out  into  a  long  discourse  concerning  her, 
saying,  how  great  a  blessing  she  had  been  to  him,  and  what  a  misery 
it  would  have  been  to  him,  if  she  had  not  had  that  magnanimity  of 
spirit,  joined  to  her  tenderness,  as  never  to  have  desired  him  to  do  a 
base  thing  to  save  his  life.  Whereas,  what  a  week  he  should  have 
passed,  if  she  had  been  crying  on  him  to  turn  informer,  and  to  be  a 
Lord  Howard ! "     (Vol.  ii.  p.  98—100.)      . 

ffis  views  of  eternity  were  solemn  and  affecting.  He  spoke 
vrith  great  animation  of  the  new  prospects  which  would  open 
upen  the  sou!  on  suddenly  quitting  this  world,  which  he  com- 
pared to  a  blind  man  couched  for  a  cataract ;  "  but  what,"  he 
said,  "  if  the  first  thing  he  saw  were  the  sun  rising ! "  His  calm 
sleep  the  night  before  his  execution,  and  from  which  he  had 
not  awoke  when  Dr.  Burnet  entered  his  room  in  the  morning, 
is  among  the  most  exquisite\  touches  of  this  deeply  pathetic 
history.  We  could  have  wished  pur  author  had  given  us,  as  a 
companion  to  this  affecting  portrait,  the  parallel  case  of  the 
Earl  of  Argyle,  more  especially  as  he  might  have  done  it  by  a 
passage  of  deep  pathos  from  his  favourite  author,^  Mr.  Fox,  and 
one  which  does  honour  to  the  hesfrt  of  that  statesman.    The 
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story  must  be  familiar  to  all  our  readers.  Argyle,  thougb 
the  fatal  sentence  had  been  passed,  dined  as  usual,  and 
conversed  with  his  friends ;  after  which,  retiring  to  his  cham- 
ber, he  fell  calmly  asleep.  While  he  was  in  bed,  a  member 
of  the  council  applied  for  admittance  to  his  presence,  but  was 
told  he  was  asleep,  and  had  desired  not  to  be  disturbed^ 
Disbelieving  the  account,  the  door,  of  the  chamber  was 
thrown  halt  open,  and  there  he  beheld,  "  enjoying  (says  Mr.. 
Fox)  a  sweet  and  tranquil  slumber,  the  man  wno,  by  the  doouL 
of  him  and  his  fellows,  was  to  die  within  the  space  of  two  short 
hours."  Struck  with  the  sight  he  hurried  away,  and  hiding- 
himself  in  the  lodgings  of  an  acquaintance  who  lived  near  the 
spot,  he  flung  himself  upon  a  bed  with  the  appearance  of  a  man 
suffering  under  excruciating  torture.  His  friend,  concluding  he 
was  ill,  offered  him  wine  :  "  No,  no,'(  he  exclaimed,  ^'  that  will 
not  help  me ;  I  have  been  in  at  Ar^le,  and  saw  him  sleeping- 
as  pleasantly  as  ever  a  man  did  withm  an  hour  of  eternity :  but^. 

as  for  me ^*    "  What  a  satisfactory  spectacle,"  exclaims 

Mr.  Fox,  ''  for  a  philosophical  mind,  to  see  the  oppressor,  in 
the  zenith  of  his  power,  envying  his  victim  !  What  an  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  superiority  of  virtue  !  What  art  affecting  and 
forcible  testimony  to  the  value  of  that  peace  of  mind  whicli 
innocence  alone  can  confer !  We  know  not  who  this  man  was ; 
but  when  we  reflect  that  the  guilt  which  agonized  him  was  pro- 
bably incurred  for  the  sake  of  some  vain  title,  or  at  least  of 
some  increase  of  wealth,  which  he  did  not  want,  and  knew  not 
how  to  enjoy,  our  disgust  is  turned  into  something  like  compas- 
sion for  that  very  foolish  class  of  men  whom  the  woHd  calls  wise 
in  their  generation." — ^We  are  almost  angry  with  ourselves  for 
wishing  that  Lord  Howard  had  also  been  introduced  to  his  vic- 
tim under  similar  circumstances. 

We  must  pass  over  the  particulars  of  the  last  awful  scene  in 
which  the  sufferer  was  so  supported  by  religion,  that  Burnet 
attests  that  he  saw  no  change  in  his  looks,  and  that  there  was 
no  trembling,  though  at  the  moment  in  which  he  looked,  the 
executioner  happened  to  be  laying  his  axe  to  his  neck  to  direct 
him  in  giving  him  the  fatal  stroke. 
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Art.  X. — A  System  of  Education  for  the  Infant  King  of  Rome, 
and  other  French  Princes  of  the  jBlood,  drawn  up  by  the  Im- 
perial Council  of  State,  with  the  Approbation,  and  under  the 
personal  Superintendancey  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon.  London* 
Lackington  and  Co.     1820.  8vo.  pp.  173. 

"  ClO  through  all  the  predicables,"  exclaima  a  schoolmaster^ 
anxious  to  prompt  the  tardy  genius  and  iiiyention  of  a  duU 
pupil  in  the  construction  of  a  theme.  We  can  honestly  assure 
our  readers,  that  we  have  *'gone  through  all  the  predicables" 
relative  to  the  work  before  us,  without  acquiring  the  information 
which  may  be  expected  at  our  hands.  We  hav^  asked  in 
due  form,  who  is  its  author,  and  what  is  its  object,  and  when 
it  was  written,  and  wherefore  it  was  drawn  up,  without  obtain- 
ing any  more  precise  information  than  that  conveyed  in  the  title 
page,  and  which  is  no  information  at  all.  Such  of  our  readers 
as  have  a  taste  for  problems,  may  accompany  us  through  the 
sin^lar  obscurities  of  these  pages,  which,  for  our  better  edifi- 
cation, are  given  both  in  French  and  English,  but  a  great  part 
of  which  we  have  found  more  difficult  to  comprehend  than 
*^  downright  heathen  Greek." 

Let  us  go  back  to  the  title  page,  and  extract  its  information^ 
such  as  it  is,  drop  by  drop.  We  there  find  a  very  familiar 
phrase  employed  m  a  very  new  sense :  "  A  System  of  Edu- 
cation,*', means  **  a  thing  of  shreds  and  patches  ;"  a  collection 
of  hints  and  enigmas,  political  and  metaphysical,  without  or- 
der, or  connexion,  or  plan.  All  that  we  can  collect  really  sys- 
temutic  is  an  attempt  to  make,  by  due  course  of  art  and  artifice, 
a  well-accomplished  tyrant,  haply,  should  fortune  prove  in  a 
propitious  mood,  "  a  second  Napoleon." 

This  "  System,"  we  are  next  informed,  was  drawn  up  for  the 
*'  Infant  King  of  Rome,  and  other  French  Princes  of  the  Blood." 
Who  these  other  princes  are,  or  were  to  have  been,  we  are  not 
told,  but  conclude  they  were  put  down  by  anticipation,  and 
were  reckoned  as  imperial  chickens  before  they  were  hatched. 
The  experiment  was,  however,  in  the  first  instance  to  have  been 
tried  upon  the  "  Infant  King  of  Rome."  Writers  have  differed 
remarkably  as  to  the  time  mien  the  education  of  a  child  should 
commence.  Rousseau,  if  we  recollect  rightly,  would  begin 
not  only  physical,  but  moral  and  even  intellectual  education  '*  in 
cunabuiis**  Others  would  *'  trust  these  things  to  nature,"  and 
allow  a"child  to  pick  up  its  religion  and  principles,  and  even 
to  learn  to  read  and  write,  as  ducks  learn  to  swim,  or  '*  black- 
birds to  whistle:"  we  beg  pardon,  ducks  and  blackbirds  are 
taught  these  accomplishments  by  thAr  anxious  parents,  and 
with  some  invasion  of  their  infant  rights  and  liberties. 
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Miss  Appleton,  the  amiable  authoress  of  ^*  Private  Edu- 
cation/' in  another  work  of  her's  just  published,  and  entitled 
"  Early  Education,  or  the  Management  of  Children  considered^ 
with  a  View  to  their  future.  Character,"  has  shewn  very  clearly 
tJiat  much  may  be  done  for  the  ultimate  benefit  of  a  child  by 
attention  to  minute  circumstances  in  its  very  infancy.  Her 
woric  contains  many  valuable  suggestions,  and  well  deserves 
perusal,  though  it  is  somewhat  long,  and  enters  into  too  many 
trivial  details  and  anecdotes,  faults  from  which  those  justly-valuedl 
publications  on  nearly  the  same  subject,  the  "  Hints  on  Nursery 
|)isciplme'*  of  Mrs.  Hoare,  (for  why  should  we  conceal  her 
name  any  more  than  that  of  h^r  benevolent  sister,  Mrs.  Fry  ?). 
and  the  '*  Practical  View  of  Christian  Education  in  its  early 
Stages/'  by  a  highly-respected  gentleman,  who,  although  we.U 
known,  chooses  to  be  anonymous,  are  exempt.  Mothers  and 
elder  sisters  will,  however,  probably  thank  Miss  Appleton  for 
these  little  details,  which  we  critica  blame ;  and  from  which 
they  may  learn  how  to  comf)ort  themselves  with  due  propriety 
to  th^ir  infant  charges  from  the  dangerous  period  in  which  they. 
first  become  enamoured  of  kittens  and  lighted  candles,  to  the 
time  when  the  rudiments  of  the  future  character  are  clearly 
developed.  Miss  Appleton  Has  devoted  a  chapter  to  a  catalogue, 
raisonnee  of  children's  books.  She  Joes  not,  however,  appear 
to  have  been  very  favourably  situated  for  executing  this  part  of 
her  task,  having  depended  on  two  or  three  booksellers  to  send 
her  down  into  the  country  what  they  thought  right.  She  has, 
in  consequence,  omitted  some  of  the  best  little  works  in  the 
language,  and  has  substituted  for  them  several  second-rate  pro- 
ductions. Her  recommendations  are,  however,  generally  very 
good;  but  we  are  credibly  informed,  that  she  labours  under 
^reat  literary  disgrace  in  the  nursery,  for  her  remark,  that  *'  The 
Baby's  Dance,"  in  the  Miss  Taylors'  '*  Rhymes,'*  is  proh  pudor  f 
^'  very  silly." 

We  do  not  profess  to  be  accomplished  judges  of  these  grave 
ipatters ;  but  as  "  babies,"  we  suppose^  must  be '  danced  and 
sung  to,  we  are  humbly  of  opinion  that  Miss  Taylor's  metrical 
quartette  is  a  very  wholesome  substitute  for  the  voluble  non- 
a^ense  which  nurses  are  accustomed  to  pour  into  the  ears  of 
children.  It  violates  no  rule  of  syntax  or  prosody^  which  is 
more  than  can  be  said  of  the  "  nursery  rhymes  "  of  our  ancestors ;, 
and  the  assertions  contained  in  it,  namely,  that  the  subject  of 
the  experiment  "  capers,"  and  "  crows,"  and  "  dances,"  at  the 
proper  part  of  the  cadence,  is  to  the  full  as  probable,  and  quite 
as  elegant,  as'  that  "  Mother  Hubbard  went  to  her  cubbard,^' 
(scilicet,  cup-board,)  or  other  rhymes  which  Miss  Taylor  pro- 
tebly  had  in  her  eye,  and  intended  to  supersede.  We  have 
not  touched  upon  this  subject,  without  mighty  fears  respecting 
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our  dignity^  and  should  not  have  ventured  upon  it  atall^  but 
under  the  safe  eonduct  of  **  the  infant  King  of  Rome/'  and  the 
*'  imperial  coimcil  of  state/'  ana  with  ^'  the  approbation^  and 
imder  the  auperintendance  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon/' 

We  have  no  means  whatever  of  judging  whether  these  parties 
were  really  the  authors  of  the  strange  production  before  us* 
All  that  the  anonymous  editor  informs  us  of  on  the  subject,  is^ 
that  **  when  the  imperial  family  was  obliged  to  abdicate  the 
throne,  the  manuscript,  with  a  great  variety  of  state  papers  and> 
original  documents,  which  had  been  deposited  at  St.Cloudi^ 
fell  into  the  hands  of  a  gentleman  who  has  enriched  his  country* 
men  with  many  things  of  a  similar  nature.'*  The  name  of  this 
benefactor  to  his  country,  this  ^'  leonum  arida  nutrix/'  is  not 
added ;  but  we  are  very  suspicious  of  productions  from  suck 
prolific  sources.  We  must  not,  however,  forget  to  add,  that 
the  newspaper  advertisement  which  announced  the  work,  stated^ 
what  the  preface  does  not  mention,  that  to  obviate  doubt  ot 
suspicion,  '^  the  original  manuscript  of  this  extraordinary  pro-» 
duction  is  deposited  at  the  publishers,  where  it  may  be  seen/*. 
**  My  great  grandfather,"  said  an  Irish  witness,  '*  built  that 
wall  with  his  own  hands,  and  if  your  lordship  does  not  believe 
my  word,  there  is  the  wall  still  in  existence  to  speak  for  itself* 
Oi  the  probable  authenticity  of  the  work .  our  readers  will  be 
able  to  judge  from  the  remarks  and  e^ctracts  which  we  may  have 
occasion  to  produce. 

The  publication  is  ushered  in  by  a  preface  from  the  pen  of 
the  editor  or  translator,  in  which  he  ascribes  the  "  extraordinary 
events"  of  Bonaparte's  life,  *'  rather  to  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances in  which  he  was  placed,  than  to  a  depravity  of  morals, 
or  to  any  great  superiority  of  genius."  On  this  statement  we 
should  be  inclined  to  remark,  that  no  concurrence  of  circum- 
stances could  have  placed  Bonaparte  in  the  situation  of  Em- 
peror of  France,  and  conqueror  and  arbiter  of  the  continent, 
without  the  union  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  two  other 
ingredients  which  are  mentioned  as  scarcely  entering  into  his. 
charact^.  Depravity  of  heart  was  indispensable  for  a  man 
who  was  to  wade  through  injustice  and  cruelty  to  a  throne ;  nor 
was  talent,  at  least  of  a  certain  sort,  less  necessary  in  order  to 
discover  the  fit  conjunctures  of  circumstances,  to  plan  mea-- 
sures,  and  to  fathom  and  guide  men  of  various  pjaBsions  and 
interests,  so  as  to  render  every  thing  subservient  to  the  purposes  of 
his  personal  ambition.  Bonaparte  possessed  undeniably  that 
species  of  talent,  which,  in  any  society,  (except,  indeed,  amoiig 
truly  wise  and  virtuous  men)  would  have  made  him  a  leader^^ 
He  was  prompt,  daring,  and  intrepid;  he  could  be  cool  and 
insinuating;  and ' coula  assume  a  port  and  gesture  well  cal-, 
colated  to  command^  intimidate,  or  persuade*    The  multitudej 
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and  especially  soldiery,  are  not  awed  or  conciliated  either  by^ 
liie  milder  virtues,  or  by  what  are  usually  called  genius  and 
talents.  It  was  said,  doubtless  with  great  truth,  of  Bonaparte, 
in  the  certificate  given  of  his  conduct  by  the  professors  of  the 
military  college  oi  Brienne,  when  he  was  about  fifteen  years  of 
age,  that "  il  est  assezjoible  dam  hs  exerdises  d^agrement,  et  pour 
le  Latin,  oh  il  n^ a  jinx  que  sa  quatrieme ;"  but  in  talents  of 
another  sort  he  certainlv  was  not  deficient.  He,  in  this  respect, 
^greatly  resembled  Oliver  Cromwell ;  neither  of  these  men  Knew 
much  of  the  "agrSmens"  of  life,  but  both  had  an  extraordinary 
power  of  diving  into  the  minds  of  men,  and  moulding  them  ta 
their  purpose.  The  work  before  us  developes  some  of  the 
secret  apparatus  by  which  thi»  effect  was  produced  in  the  case 
of  Bonaparte ;  "  hypocrisy  and  terror  are  here  recommended,'* 
justly  remarks  the  editor  in  his  preface,  '^  as  the  most  effectual 
means  of  governing  the  world."  The  book,  therefore,  whether 
composed  by  Bonaparte  and  his  council,or  not,  is  certainly  con* 
sistent  enough  with  the  well-known  principles  of  that  '*  great 


man." 


The  work  begins,  proceeds,  and  concludes  with  the  most 
abject  flattery  to  the  Emperor — ^flattery  so  gross  as  renders  the 
authenticity  of  the  book  suspicious ;  or  at  least  would  do  so,  if 
Bonaparte's  far-famed  catechism  and  other  works,  which  un- 
doubtedly had  his  sanction,  had  not  been  drawn  up  in  exactly 
the  same  spirit  and  nearly  the  same  terms.  What  could  even 
INfapoleon  himself  say  to  the  following  passage  with  which  the 
volume  commences? 

**  In  the  empire  exercised  by  God  over  kings  the  principles  ought  to 
be  found,  which  shall  regulate  the  education  of  the  princes  of  the 
blood  of  Napoleon,  formed  at  once  to  obey  and  to  command.  It  is^ 
necessary  they  should  yield  obedience  to  him  as  to  God^  since  it  is 
God  tvko  conducts  him. 

"  A  king  of  the  blood  of  Napoleon,  proud  of  the  genius  to  which 
he  owes  his  royalty,  ought  to  find  up  less  gratification,  in  the  being 
supported,  directed,  and  governed  by  that  genius. 

''  Under  the  influence  of  great  conceptions  every  thing  becomes 
great.  <  Thou  desirest  to  make  use  uf  my  arm?'  said  a  miilosopher 
to  Fate:  *  Take  it— Thou  desirest  my  son?  There  he  is.— The  phi- 
losopher knew,  that  Fate  would  either  lead  or  compel  him :  and  is  it 
not  equally  manifest,  that  Napoleon  compels  whatever  opposes  him^ 
and  leads  whatever  submits  to  nis  will? 

'*  This  preliminary  being  settled,  we  shall  next  say,  that  he  who 
has  mastered  the  age  in  which  he  lives,  so  that  nothing  dares  to  resist 
him,  may  in  like  manner  command  the  future,  imposing  the  penaltjr 
^  impotence  on  all  those  passions,  by  which  the  future  might  be  agi- 
tated :  he  alone  is  entitled  to  prescribe  the  p(^itical  principles  of  the 
education  of  the  princes  of  his  blood. 

"  Nevertheless,  as  man  is  properly  the  subject  that  we  must  first 
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understand,  and  out  of  whidi  must  be  formed  man  the  sovereign,  let 
us  endeavour  to  collect  the  ideas,  whichappear  the  best  adapted  to 
jraise  the  man  to  the  elevation  of  the  king/'    (P,  1 — 3.) 

That  Bonaparte,  as  the  head  of  his  own  family^  had  a  right 
to  conduct  the  education  of  his  children  as  he  pleased,  we  are 

Suite  despotic  enough  in  our  principles  to  admit;  nor  do  we 
oubt  that  he  was  well  Qualified  to  form  a  worthy  successor  to 
his  "  four  planks  of  wood  covered  with  velvet/'  as  he  himself 
once  defined  a  throne.  We  must  be  allowed,  however,  to  doubt 
how  far  "  God  conducted  him,"  unless  by  that  term  be  meant 
Jupiter.  Jove,  we. know,  on  classical  authority,  had  a  very  effi- 
cacious way  of  "  conducting"  men  to  their  downfall,  in  much 
the  same  manner  as  Bonaparte  was  conducted  in  the  latter 
stages  of  his  career,  in  which  the  "dcr/ien^flt"  and  the  *' milt 
perdere"  of  that  fabled  deity  seemed  very  closely  alKed.  But 
the  subject  is  too  awful  for  a  jest  •*  C'est  Dieu  qui  le  conduit!'* 
Nay,  not  only  does  God  conduct  him,  but  even  shares,  his  ado- 
ration with  him.  *^  Kneeling  daily  before  God,  and  before  the 
statue  of  the  Emperor,  he  (the  Lihputian  prince)  gives  vent  to 
his  gratitude,  respect,  and  love."  (P.  38.)  And  again  (same 
page),  "  Napoleon  is  the  Jupiter  who  equally  disposes  of  a  blade 
of  grass,  and  the  most  solemn  award  of  justice,  each  in  its  due 
time ;"  but  for  the  height,  the  extravagance,  the  Ultima  Thuh 
of  impiety,  blasphemy,  and  sheer  nonsense,  take  the  following 
parallel  between  Bonaparte  and  the  Deity.    ' 

^*  From  sixteen  to  eighteen  every  thing  begins  to  unfold  itself^ 
every  thing  ferments  in  the  young  pupil,  the  mind,  the  heart,  and  the 
senses ;  wnence  arises  a  sort  of  indocile  inebriation,  that  rencler^him 
hard  to  be  taught.  But  God  and  the  Emperor  will  calm  this  stormy 
period,  if  he  have  been  taught  from  infancy  to  bow  at  their  names. 

'<  What  a  resource  in  the  education  of  our  princes  we  have  in  two 
altars,  and  two  majesties,  that  form  the  soul  of  it !  a  divine'majesty,  and 
a  human  majesty,  invisible  and  visible  at  the  same  time,  rewarding  and 
punishing  in  time  and  in  eternity. — To  what  a  pitch  will  you  raise  nature^ 
what  will  you  not  obtain  from  it,  when  you  have  such  lofly  means? 

*'  We  shall  ere  long  have  but  one  book,  the  Commentaries  of  Napo* 
leon ;  not  such,  as  if  he  would  deign  to  write  them  himself,  but  such 
as  fame  has  presented  them  to  the  admiration  of  mankind :  and  we 
shall  learn  it  by  heart,  never  to  quit  it. 

'*  God  and  the  Emperor  will  be  the  inexhaustible  subject  of  our 
compositions :  it  is  from  these  sources  we  shall  derive  the  talent  of 
writing  things  worthy  of  being  read,  till  we  acquire  the  power  of  doing 
things  worthy  of  being  written."     (P.  47,  48.) 

We  thought,  on  first  reading  this  passage,  that  by  the  '*  other, 
majesty,"  was  seriously  meant  the  '*  Apollo  Belvidere ;" .  and 
that  the  harlequin  emperor,  not  content  with  being,  as  we  have 
iteen,  a  Jupiter  Tonans,  inclined  to  emulate  his  graceful  rival  of 
Parnassus.    The  way  in  which  the  work  speaks  of  the  ApoUa 
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Belyidere,  and  the  matchless  lessons  to  be  learned  firom  it, 
naturally  led  ns  into'  this  opinion.    No  sjmnathetic  reader  catn 

feruse  the  following  passage  without  feeling  now  deep  an  injury 
'ranee  has  sustained  oy  the  restoration  of  such  inimitable  works 
of  art,  and  without  mingling  his  tears  with  those  of  the  Parisi- 
ans, who  justly  deprecated  an  event  not  less  injurious  it  seems 
to  the  moral  dignity  and  good  government  of  the  nation  than 
mortifying  to  its  pride. 

«  Dazzled  with  the  sun,  go  and  see  the  Apollo,  and  be  not  weary  of 
admiring  it:  art  has  produced  nothing  equal  to  it  in  beauty. 

**  But  before  your  pupil  may  be  capable  of  exalting  his  mind  to  the 
licight  of  this  nuttteqpiece,  let  .him  see  it  frjequently,  and  allow  the 
charm  of  the  model  to  operate  on  the  imitative  propensiiy  of  the  child : 
assist  its  influence,  and  you  will  soon  see  the  infant  placing  himself  in 
the  attitude  of  the  Apollo,  and  endeavouring  to  assume  its  noble  air. 

*^  But  when  age  and  your  lessons  have  imparted  to  him  a  feeling  of 
all  this  statue  inspires,  you  may  make  him  comprehend  the  great  pow- 
,«r  of  the  turn  of  the  head,  of  attitudes,  and  of  forms;  which  the  artist 
felt  so  profoundly,  that  he  has  surpassed  all  mortal  beauty,  and  made  of 
him  a  god.  Do  not  foreet  the  forehead,  that  beams  encouragement  on 
the  good ;  the  mouth,  that  repels  the  wicked  with  disdain,  and  the  arm 
'  that  punishes  him.  Divine  whole!  giring  at  once  lessons  of  the  sub- 
lime and  graceful,  of  strength  and  majesty;  ennobling  in  proportion  as 
it  is  contemplated,  and  still  affording  improvement,  could  tlie  beholder 
iremain  always  admiring  it. 

^^  But  if  nature  do  not  correspond  to  your  greatness ;  if  she  refuse 
to  model  your  frame,  so  as  to. render  it  consonant  with  the  views  of  the 
fate  assigned  you  W  your  birth ;  let  your  eyes  be  fixed  on  those  divine 
liD^mentSi  and  endeavour  to  reproduqe  them."    (P.  20 — 22.) 

But  we  are  anticipating ;  let  us  revert  to  the  beginning  of  the 
work.  "  The  first  object,"  it  is  remarked,  "  of  fliis  education 
will  be  to  know  how  to  lose  time  judiciously;"  by  which  oddly 
constructed  assertion  is  only  meant  that  the  period  of  infancy 
and  childhood  ought  not  to  be  burdened  with  intellectual  pur- 
'  suits,  but  to  be  employed  in  *'  giving  a  healthy  and  robust  frame 
by  means  of  exercises  and  games.''  Napoleon,  if  he  had  any 
hand  in  the  treatise,  was  certainly  very  wise  in  this  article  of  hffi 
system,  for  a  precocity  of  intellect  is  never  favourable  to  the  full 
and  perfect  developement  of  the  powers,  either  of  body  or  mind. 
The  public  is  much  indebted  to  Mr.  and  to  Miss  Edgeworth  for 
their  wholesome  suggestions  on  this  subject.  It  is  an  essential 
part  of  their  system  that  a  child  should  not  outrun  itself;  that 
It  should  not  read  and  converse  fluently  before  it  has  ideas 
commensurate  with  its  vocabulary,  or  untold  its  infimt  mind  in 
an  exhausting  luxuriance  to  the  ix^ury  of  its  physical  powess. 
^'  A  man  who  during  his  whole  life  eould  never  write  any  thing 
that  was  worth  reading  would  find  it  but  poor  consolation  to 
^nflect  that  he  was  in  joaang^hani  before  he  was  five  years  oU.'' 
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*  The  memory  of  the  phenomenon  of  being  able  to  read  before 
other  children  can  articulate/*  adds  Mr.,  or  Miss  Edgeworth, 

*  tronld  remain  only  with  his  doating  grandmother/* 

Otir  French  preceptor  has,  it  seems,  two  mighty  advantages 
in  his  system ;  for  human  nature  we  are  there  taught  is,  in  the 
•first  inistance,  a  spotless  sheet  of  white  paper,  and  on  it  may  be 
written  with  the  greatest  ease  the  characters  of  perfectibili^. 
'*  II  nous  suffise  que  Thomme  soit  bon,  perfectible,*'  We  could 
almost  fancy  that  this  part  of  the  system  had  been  wrought  in 
the  loom  of  Mr.  Owen,  of  New  Lanark ;  with  this  difference, 
however,  that  Mr.  Owen  seems  to  think  this  natural  goodness 
of  heart  universal,  and  without  exception,  whereas  the  French 
sage  allows  that  "  the  good  and  the  bad  are,  in  their  commencfs* 
ment,  men  happily  or  unhappily  constituted  by  nature^  or  wisely  or 
absurdly  directed  by  their  instruQtors."  The  original  is  mote 
expressive;  " Bien ou  mal  n^s,  bien ou  mal gouvernSs."  But, says 
the  book,  and  so  say  we,  *'  ArrStons  ces  g^ndralit^s ;"  enough 
of  these  generalities ;  and,  l«t  us  go  on  to  the  next  page,  where 
we  find  BonaJ)arte  and  his  council  moralizing  in  the  most 
touching  manner  upon  the  amiable  virtues.  *'  Man,  a  creature 
with  a  thousand  weaknesses,  is  never  more  strong,"  they  e*- 
dlaim,  "  than  when  he  implores ;  his  strength  lies  in  his  good- 
ness, and  his  sympathy.*'    "  Two  principles  govern  the  world 

love  and  fear For  ourselves  (Bonaparte  loquitur!)  who 

incline  to  the  principle  of  love,  we  shall  say  with  the  poet,"  &c. 
Amiable  man!  and  his  son,  too,  what  an  infant  prodigy  must 
he  have  been  to  merit  the  following  description:  "  It  may 
be  that  nature  has  endowed  your' pupil  witn  a  genius  above 
your  force  to  direct  it :  it  may  be  that  instead  of  falling  to  yollf 
lot  to  excite  and  animate  it,  you  may  unfortunately  bring^  ift 
down  to  your  own  level."  ^  Oh,  beware  of  committing  ati  in- 
tellectual murder!" 

As  an  illustration  of  a  child  rendered  *'  hateful  and  hope- 
less"   by    injudicious    treatment,    the    celebrated    Duke    of 
Burgundy  is  mentioned.    The  name. of  that  Mttrcellus  gives 
vibration  to  a  string  which  has  no  unison  with  the  key-note 
from  which  it  was  struck.     It  is  quite  refreshing  to  turn 
from  the  miserable  jargon  of  wretched  metaphysics  and  worse 
morality  of  this  "  Imperial  Council  of  State,"   to?  the  wi^,' 
manly,  arid  Christian  instructions  of  a  Fenelon.*    Let  the  rfe^^cter 
fi^utie  to  himself  the  "  Irtfent  Ki^rfg  of  Rome/'  educated  iynilii^ 
principles  of  this  treatise,  l^appy  for  hittt  to  have  befen'  e^riij^ 
refmored  front  the  contagion!)  and  ct^ntrast  th«  pride,  th^'ty*- 
mnny,  the  hypocrisy,  Whicli  ^ch  a  sy^em  of  royal  educatibn- 
was  calculated  and  intended  to  foster,  with  tbe  ingenuousfte**V 
the  reatty  noble^pirit,  anrf  the  Christian  piety  df  th&t  celebrtL«* 
prtnwe,  Who6e  prematuue  defttlt  Fr^nce;never  r^c(ivfered,  We  Itt^ 
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astQnished  that  the  author  or  authors  of  the  work  before  us 
could  summon  the  ejQTrontery  to  allude  to  a  name  which  should  jpat 
to  the  blush  almost  every  precept  in  their  pages.  Did  Fenelon 
teach  the  infant  duke  to  worsnip  "  God  and  the  king/'  or  to- 
gaze  upon  a  statue  to  improve  his  moral  principles?  Feneloa 
found  his  pupil  proud,  f)assionate«  tyrannical ;  so  furious,  8^» 
a  French  author,  that  *'  it  was  feared  the  very  veins  of  his  body 
would  burst."  ''  He  looked  upon  men  as  atoms,  with  whom  he 
had  no  similarity  whatever."  But  how  diiSerent  his  character 
when  moulded  by  the  Christian  instructions  of  that  eminent 
preceptor !  The  principles  upon  which  he  was  led  to  act  may  be 
mferred  from  such  of  his  letters  as  yet  remain.  He  writes,  for 
instance,  to  his  tutor,  in  1701,  after  four  years'  separation, 
caused  by  the  intrigues  of  those  who  could  as  little  relish,  as 
dare  to  imitate,  the  piety  of  that  apostolic  divine :  ''  At  last, 
my  dear  archbishop,  a  favourable  opportunity  presents  itself  of 
breaking  the  silence  in  which  I  have  remained  four  years.  I 
have  suffered  many  evils  during  t]^at  period :  but  one  of  the 
greatest  has  been  the  impossibility  of  telling  you  what  I  have 
relt  for  you  during  that  time,  and  that  your  misfortunes  only- 
increased  my  friendship  towards  you  instead  of  weakening  it. 
I  look  forward  with  real  pleasure  to  the  time  when  I  shall  be 
;a.ble  to  see  you  again;  but  I  am  afraid  that  time  is  far  distant. 
'We  niust  commit  it  to  the  will  of  God,  from  whose  great  mercy 
I  am  continually,  receiving  new  testimonies  of  his  grace.  1 
have  been  often  unfaithful  to  him  since  I  saw  you  last,  but  he 
has  been  always  graciously  pleased  to  recall  me  to  him,  and 
thank  God,  1  have  never  been  wholly  deaf  to  his  voice.  For 
some  time  past  I  have,  I  think,  kept  myself  with  greater  success 
in  the  path  of  virtue.  Implore  oi  him  his  grace  to  confirm  me 
in  my  good  resolutions,  and  not  to  permit  me  to  become  his 
.enemy  again,  but  to  teach  me  himself  to  do  his  holy  will  in  every 
thing."  This  was  the  approved  old  fashioned  way  of  making 
.good  and  great  men,  before  the  invention  of  the  more  compen- 
dious one  of  effecting  it  by  the  contemplation  of  statues.  The  duke 
writes  two  years  after  in  the  same  strain :  "  I  still  preserve  my 
^esire  of  being  devoted  to  God,  and  I  think  it  grows  fundamen- 
tally stronger,  but  it  is  thwarted  by  many  faults  and  much  dis- 
sipation. I  entreat  you,  therefore,  to  increase  your  prayers  for 
me ;  1  have  more  need  of  them  than  ever,  being  still  equally 
weak  and  imperfect.  I  feel  it  every  day  more  and  more.  I  look 
upon  that  feeling,  however,  as  from  God,  who  never  wholly 
abandons  me,  though  I,  often  feel  myself  indolent  and  indiffer- 
ent, which  I  must  endeavour  to  overcome  by  means  of  his 
grace."  Well  might  Fenelon  exclaim,  on  receiving  the  news  of 
Vie,  early  death  of  his  interesting  pupil,  whom  he  loved  with  the 
affection  of  a  parent,  '*  Every  tie  is  snapped  asunder  \  nothing 
now  holds  me  to  the  earth." 
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But  we, must  return  to  the  work  before  us;  from  which  we 
shall  extract  a  passage  indicative  of  its  theology. 

**  Vague  admiration  at  the  sight  of  nature,  previous  to  understand* 
ing  hf  and  without  being  able  to  satiate  himself  with  it,  is  one  of  the 
rojal  dispositions,  that  announces  a  mind  capable  at  some  future  day  of 
fermenting,  and  resolving  itself  into  feeling  and  intellect.  It  is  the 
germ  of  that  religious  spirit,  without  which  there  is  no  religion,  and 
also  no  futunt}^ ;  and  if  we  must  have  at  least  the  hope  of  futurltji  to 
connect  Heaven  and'Earth,  and  excite  the  loftiest  thoughts,  as  well  as 
the  jnost  pleasing  expectations,  let  us  hasten  to  cultivate  in  the  royal 
child  this  germ  of  his  own  happiness,  and  of  that  of  his  people. 

'^  Man  requires  a  future :  whatever  some  may  say,  it  is  necessary  to 
him.  A  throne  is  not  sufficient  to  fill  the  mmd  of  a  king ;  and  it  is 
because  he  perceives  a  void,  that  he  is  either  restless,  or  falls  asleep 
on  it. 

**  A  future  is  necessary  to  glory  as  well  as  to  wretchedness,  to  those 
who  sufier,  as  well  as  to  those  who  are  happy :  but  what  is  futurity  ? 
merely  an  abyss  of  doubts,  a  word  without  meaning,  unless  religion 
give  it  one,  by  filling  the  heart  of  man  with  a  hope  that  satisfies  his 
desires. 

**  This  is  the  fire  concealed  in  |he  embers ;  but  let  us  place  no  fuel 
on  it.  We  will  say  however  with  the  law,  that  every  religion  profess- 
ing to  believe  in  a  God,  ought  to  be  protepted ;  and  the  more  so,  as 
the  God  of  a  nation  arrived  at  maturity  is  no  longer  the  God  of  its 
youth."    (P.  17,  18.) 

We  felicitate  those  of  our  readers  who  can  fully  understand 
this  strange  passage.  *  A  vague  admiration  of  nature,  it  seems, 
is  the  germ  of  refigion,  and  without  it  there  is  neither  religion 
nor  futurity.  We  thought  it  had  been  very  widely  recognized 
upon  the  continent  that  religion  and  futurity  consist  in  certain 
protuberances  of  the  sinciput  of  a  reasonable  being, — that  is,  a 
being  endowed  with  certain  knobs  and  cerebral  developements  ' 
not  lound  in  the  lower  animals.  But  it  seems  the  craniologists 
are  mistaken ;  religion  and  futurity  are  nothing  more  nor  less 
than  vague  admiration  of  the  works  of  Nature.  We  no.w  begin 
to  understand  what  Lord  Byron  meant  when  he  asked,  in  the 
third  canto  of  his  Chiide  Harolde, 

*^  Are  not  the  mountains,  waves,  and  skies,  a  part 
Of  me,  and  of  my  soul^  as  I  of  them?" 

To  be  sure  they  are ;  and  not  only  it  seems  a  part  of  the  *'soul," 
but  the  sum  and  substance  of  **  religion  and  futurity''  also. — 
There  is,  however,  in  the  preceding  passage  (for  in  spite  of  the 
absurdity  of  such  sentiments  they  touch  upon  subjects  which 
constrain  us  to  be  serious)  a  reflection  which,  if  duly  felt,  would 
lead  to  better  things.  "  Man  requires  a  future — a  throne  is  not 
sufficient  to  fiiU  his  mind — ^he  perceives  a  void — ^he  is  restless  or 
fells  asleep.''  Now  this  very  restlessness,  this  *'  longing  after 
immorUility,"  is  itself  one  of  the  strongest  proofs  of  a  future 
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state.  Would  the  Almighty,  as  Addison  finely  argnes  in  his 
celebrated  paper  on  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  have  given  us 
mich  desires  never  to  \)e  satisfied  f  Would  he  have  formed  a 
being  endowed,  if  we  may  so  say,  with  an  appetite  for  futuri^, 
if  the  present  scene  is  to  be  the  l>oundary  of  his  hopes,  and  the 
sole  eeta  of  hi&  existence  ?  But  if  the  idea  of  a  future  state  is 
well  founded,  if  only  it  be  probable  or  possible^  what  becomes 
of  such  a  system  as  that  under  consideration?  Is  it  to  educate 
a  being  for  fiiturity  merely  to  expand  his  physical  powers,  and 
to  give  him  the  port  and  dignity  of  a  king,  but  to  leave  him 
proud  and  ambitious,  and  the  most  consummate  of  hypocrites, 
in  order  that  he  may  be  the  most  despotic  of  monarchs  ?  Can 
we  wonder  that,  under  such  a  system,  "  contempt  of  death''  is 
next  insisted  upon  as  one  of  the  principles  most  strongly  to  be 
inculcated  in  the  mind  of  the  pupil?  Not  indeed  the  christian 
triumph  which  regards  death  as  a  conquered  enemy,  but  that 
culpable  recklessness  which  arises  from  mefe  constitutional 
courage  ("  le  courage  fle  temperament")  and  **  physical  organi- 
zation." "  Vous  finirez,"  say  the  authors,  "  si  son  organization 
s*7f  preiey  par  faire  du  m^pris  de  la  mort!"  If  this  were  a  pro- 
per occasion  for  such  reflections  we  should  feel  inclined  to  re- 
commend the  reader  to  contrast  the  principles  upon  which  tlie 
**  Christian  herb"  braves  death,  with  the  irrational,  and  worse 
than  irrational,  contempt  of  it,  which  is  here  inculcated. 
Death  is,  and  ought  to  be,  a  subject  of  natural  terror ;  it  is  only 
ton  the  principles  of  the  Gospel  of  our  Saviour  that  it  becomes 
an  unarmed  enemy  and  oftentimes  a  welcome  friend. 

The  second  part  of  the  work  proceeds  to  the  important  article 
of  "  Tuition."  The  necessity  of  princes  being  well-informed  in 
^^  this  enlightened  age "  is  strongly  insisted  upon,  as  also  of 
their  acquiring  habits  of  business  and  the  power  of  intense  ap- 
plication. "  Europe,"  exclaims  the  writer,  ^'  is  tired  of  idle 
tings ;  the  breath  of  life  with  which  Napoleon  has  inspired  it, 
agitated  its  people  and  its  monarchs."  We  presume  tnat  Eu- 
rope was  as  tired  of.  restless  and  andntious  emperors  as  of  idle 
kings,  when  it  united  its  forces  to  expel  the  imperial  chess- 
player to  amuse  himself  with  a  game  at  solitaire  in  Elba  or  St. 
Helena,  in  place  of  check-mating  kings  and  "  castelling"  their 
territories..  The  object  of  the  tuition  here  recommended  is 
pithily  exp^ssed  in  the  opening  sentence  of  the  chapter. 
**  Princes !  born  to  command,  learn  how  men  are  to  be  com^ 
tnanded."  Tlie  first  thing  we  have  already  seen  is  to  ensure 
**  a  nobii^  demeanour."  "  It  is  the  aureoia  of  exalted  nature ; 
it  is  the  glory  that  surrounds  and  sympathized  with  loftittess  of 
mind."  •*  Acauire,"  add  the  authors,  **  the  mind  of  Apollo, 
an8  yotr  will  nave  his  sublime  air,  if  you  do  notpossess  his 
beauty.?'    B«t,  abov«  all. 
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**  Assist  yomr  weakness  wHh  the  impenetrable  Yeil  of  profennd  si- 
koce ;  excite  a  fermentation  in  men's  hearts  and  minds  at  a  Stance ; 
perplex  them,  weary  them,  in  a. labyrinth  of  doubts  and  conjectures: 
thus  you  will  reign  at  least  through  hope  and  fear,  arid,  if  the  philoso- 
pher escape  you,  have  no  apprehension,  the  peof^e  will  be  at  your  feet> 
and  public  opinion  with  them."     (P.*  22.) 

The  difficulty  of  finding  a  preceptor  capable  of  duly  instilliag 
all  this  into  a  child  is  represented  as  very  great.  ''  Power 
4Llone  can  sustain  power*;  the  mind  of  Napoleon  alone  is  capa- 
ble of  reproducing  itself  in  his  descendants.  Who  would  dare 
to  undertake  a  work  so  sacred  and  lofty,  were  he  not  sustained  by 
bis  hand?"  And  again,  '*  where  shall  we  find  a  mind  capable 
of  acting  as  a  conductor  to  the  mind  of  Napoleon  ?  "  The  system 
of  education  begins  with  exercising  at  first  only  the  body  and 
.the  memory.  Next  come  gn^ful  and  dignified  reading  and 
enunciation  ;  ''•  from  seven  to  ten  is  the  age  of  geography ; " 
next  succeed  the  .elements  of  history  and  chronology.  *'  Of 
foreign  languages,''  adds  the  preceptor,  '*  I  say  nothing ;  it  is 
4ifae  business  of  nurses  to  begin  them,  and  of  vakts  de  chambre 
•to  go  on  with  them."  Latin  seems  to  be  nearly  excluded  :  **  We 
cannot  do  every  thing :  it  may  even  be  questioned  whether  the 
language  of  Virgil  and  Horace,  should  enter  into  the  plan  of  a 
royal  education."  Perhaps  this  prohibition  was  intended  in 
compliment  to  "  the  greatest  of  men  "  who  nevertheless  as  we 
have  heard  was  "  assez  foible^'  as  to  Latin  and  polite  accom- 
plishments. Geometry  is  to  be  diligently  cultivated,  because 
it  "  exercises  at  once  the  Judgment,  the  memory,  and  the  ima- 
gination." Not  a  word  ot  its  being  useful  in  fortification  and 
engineering ;  these  were  doubtlesA  out  of  the  question  witji  so 
good  and  pacific  a  prince  as  the  pupil  of  this  system  was  in- 
tended to  become ;  though  to  be  sure  we  are  told  in  a  subsequent 
page  that  "  the  art  of  war  is  the  art  of  kings,"  and  that  "  it  is 
an  Achilles  that  is  to  be  formed,"  and  the  study  of  Homer  is 
strongly  reconunended  ''  in  a  translation  (Dacier's)  which  is 
executed  with  a  taste  so  pure,  and  a  beauty  so  perfect."  A 
jsmattering  t)f  the  sciences  is  of  course  to  be  obtained,  or  the 
education  would  not  be  French.  He  is  likewise  to  study  arith* 
metic,  ''  because  one  can  neither  divide  nor  measure  ground 
without  it." 

We  proceed  to  the  third  part  of  this  Machiavelian  system  tor 
forming  "  a  prince."  This  part  is  entitled  "  Age  from  sixteen 
to  eigMeen.'^  It  is  writtoi  like  the  former  chapters  in  such  an 
abrupt,  desultory,  salient  style  that  we  are  constaotly  at  a  lofcs 
to  discover  either  the  kaport  of  single  sentences,  or  their  con- 
aeodon  with  each  otber»  The  olmous  intention  of  this  mode 
of  writing  was  to  imitate  the  well-known  style  of  Bonaparte. 
If  the  author  Imd  cut  his  manuscript  into  thtead-papers  and 
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shaken  them  in  a  bag  together,  he  could  hardly  have  alighted 
upon  any  thing  more  vague  and  incoherent  than  the  following 
passive  which  opens  the  chapter. 

**  AGB  FROM   SIXTEEN   TO   EIGHTEEN. 

"  I  hesitated  to  go.  on  with  this  period :  an  unforeseen  circumstance 
lospired  me  with  confidence,  and  I  resume  the  pen. 

*^  Without  assistance  the  innocent  must  perish.  His  innocence,  ftr 
irom  protecting  him,  serves  only  to  draW  on  him  oppression.  But  if 
the  good  man,  though  under  the  protection  of  morality  and  the  laws, 
he  nevertheless  exposed  to  this  formidable  hazard,  when  he  persists  in 
his  duty  without  considering  the  opposition  of  others — ^wnat  would 
become  of  a  king,  if,  neglecting  what  is  done,  to  attach  himself  only 
to  what  ought  to  be  done,  he  rested  satisfied  with  feeling  indignation 
at  it  ? — He  must  perish. 

**  Man  presses  on  man,  kings  upon  kings.  Every  one  oppresses  or 
u  oppressed ;  and  such  is  the  force  of  oppression  in  this  world,  that 
he,  who  is  reduced  to  defend  himself  against  it,  is  reduced  to  the  con- 
dition of  a  prey,  whose  lot  it  is  to  be  devoured. 

"  The  truly  defensive  state  is  ofiensive  when  necessary :  give  your- 
self the  power,  therefore,  of  acting  offensively.  It  is  in  vain  diat  his- 
tory raises  you  to  the  clouds  by  trophies  neaped  on  trophies :  the 
security  of  the  future  rests  not  on  the  glory  of  the  past,  but  on  the 
sword  uiat  supports  you,  and  ought  never  to  quit  your  side. 

"  The  only  resource  of  a  king  is  in  his  arms,  always  threatenning  : 
man  loves  according  to  his  fancy,  but  his  fears  are  as  great  as  you 
wish  to  make  them.  A  wise  prince  will  moderate  the  fear  he  inspires ; 
but  he  will  rely  on  it  alone,  that  he  may  depend  only  on  himself. 

'^  Returning  now  to  the  period  of  from  sixteen  to  eighteen,  I  shaH 
proceed  to  establish  what  I  have  said  of  it,  that  it  is  the  time  for 
strong  things,  and  for  the  plenitude  of  instruction,  addressed  to  the 
man  so  far  as  he  is  a  king."    (P.  49,  50.) 

Farming  and  visiting  "  the  Hotel  of  Invalids,"  are  next  re- 
commended, as  also  reading  "  Plutarch's  Lives,"  and  those  of 
*'  the  great  men  of  modem  times,"  and  '*  afterwards  those  of 
Louis  XL  Ferdinand  IV.  and  Philip  II."  Then  comes  a  scene 
most  exquisitely  ridiculous,  invented  "to  teach  compassion'* 
and  '*  to  approximate  the  child  spoiled  by  fortune  to  other 
mortals."     We  shall  present  it  to  our  readers. 

**  1  will  suppose  then,  without  farther  reflections,  that  a  complaint 
reaches  me  of  the  prince  having  ilKtreated  a  guard,  who  had  led  him 
astray  at  the  last  hunting  party.  The  complaint  is  made  in  writing ; 
I  direct  him  to  exculpate  himself  in  writing. 

**  I  know  before  hand,  that  there  is  a  mistake ;  and  that  it  was  one 
of  his  companions,  who  ill-treated  the  guard,  by  whom  he  had  been 
misled  by  my  orders.  I  know,  that  the  prince  has  reproved  him  for 
his  violence  ;  and  that  he  must  be  astonished  at  finding  himself  the 
person  accused. 

**  He  brings  me  his  justification.    I  perceive  his  heart  revolts  at  the 
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charge,  and  spurns  it ;  while  at  the  same  time  I  discern  his  niagnant* 
mity.  He  defends  himself  without  accusing  any  one»  and  thus  givea 
an  air  of  constraint  and  obscurity  to  his  defence.  I  remark  this  to 
him :  he  admits  it,  and  is  the  first  to  desire,  that  the  guard  shall  be 
brought  forward.    Thus  I  introduce  the  scene. 

*'  I  caution  the  prince,  not  to  intimidate  the  euard,  but  to  speak  to 
him  calmly  and  kmdly,  as  much  for  the  sake  of  his  own  honour,  as  to 
put  him  at  ease,  and  call  forth  those  vera  voces  of  Lucretius,  of  which 
we  had  spoken  so  oflen. 

**  On  the  other  hand  the  guard,  a  man  on  whom  I  can  depend,  re- 
solute, and  well  prepared  for  his  part,  enters  with  a  respectful  and 
tranquil  air.  The  prince  seated,  I  ask  what  passed.  The  guard  re- 
peats his  complaint,  and  adds,  that  he  has  had  the  honour  of  being  a 
carbineer  for  ten  years,  and  shall  never  forget  this,  were  he  reduced  U> 
beggary.  At  this  word,  beggary,  the  prince  rises  with  much  emotion  i 
*  That  you  shall  never  be,  as  long  as  I  live :'  he  says  to  him :  "*  But 
hQW  is  It,  that  you  complain, of  me  ?  You  must  have  taken  some  otlier 
person  for  me :  tell  me  how  I  was  dressed.' — *  Your  highness  had  on 
a  gray  coat.'  (He  was  in  fact  dressed  in  gray  that  day). — '  But,  in 
short,  what  did  I  do  to  you  ^ '— ><  You  threatened  me  with  your  horse- 
whip.*— *  I ! — I ! ' — *  Yes,  raonseigneur.' — *  It  is  false  !*  (in  a  pas- 
sion).— The  guard  says  nothing  more,  and  withdraws. 

"  Left  alone,  I  say  to  him :  *  Well,  prince,  you  have  noticed  that 
tranquil  air ;  you  have  heard  that  simple  language,  that  tone  of  truth, 
that  natural  sound  of  the  voice — '  He  is  in  despair,  and  his  heart 
rises  against  me :  he  is  indignant  at  seeing  me  doubtful,  and  hesitating 
between  him  and  the  guard ;  me,  who  must  know  him,  and  ought  to  be 
more  fully  convinced  than  any  person,  that  he  would  have  been  the 
first  to  accuse  himself,  if  he  had  committed  the  fault  of  which  he  is 
accused.  His  words  flow  rapidly,  and  with  eloquence :  I  say  to  him 
coolly,  that  time  will  discover  the  truth  .  *  Yes :  yes :  it  will  dis- 
cover it ! '  he  says  with  vehemence,  and  we  separate. 

**  But  I  take  only  a  few  steps,  before  I  return,  and  say  to  him  with 
great  coldness :  *  How  could  you  tempt  the  veracity  of  the  guard,  by 
assuring  him,  that,  as  long  as  you  lived,  he  need  not  fear  being  re- 
duced to  beggary  ?' — At  these  wotds,  his  head  reclines  on  his  bosom, 
as  if  appealing  to  it  as  a  witness  of  the  injustice  of  the  accusation. 
He  goes  out  in  the  greatest  agitation,  and  I  follow  him. 

**  X  shall  proceed  no  farther  with  my  description ;  as  this  work  is  in- 
tended for  a  mere  summary.  I  shall  only  add,  that,  if  the  plot  of  this 
little  drama  consisted  in  tne  conduct  pursued  by  a  party  really  guilty, 
the  clearing  it  up  would  depend  on  his  confession. 

**  All  the  skill  in  managing  this  afiPair  consists  in  knowing  how  to 
vary,  graduate,  and  prolong  the  suffering  of  the  prince,  to  such  a  de- 
gree, that  he  may  suffer  "without  falling  mto  a  passion ;  yet  so  far  a& 
sensibly  to  feel  tne  effect  of  calumny  on  a  man  of  honour :  and  that 
Seneca  spoke  the  simple  trutl^  without  exaggeration,  when  he  said: 
*  There  is  no  spectacle  so  worthy  the  eye  of  Heaven,  as  a  good  naan 
struggling  against  injustice  and  misfortune*' "     ( P.  56 — 59. ) 

We  are  not  aware  who  was  the  inventor  of  this  sort  of  chicane 
in  education ;  but  it  is  to  Rousseau  that  the  world  owes  the 
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and  the  hardened  sinner.  He  sees  their  chains  fastened,  while^ 
crouched  on  the  very  irons  that  hold  them  together,  tliey  take  their 
meal  of  coarse  food,  seasoned  with  rancid  oil,  and  always  the  same- 
He  counts  five  thousand  of  these  desperadoes,  whose  atrocious  or 
sorrowful  countenances  terrify  the  spectator  of  their  misery.    (P.  77.) 

**  *  These  wretches/  I  say  to  him,  <  are  not  all  hardened  villains  p 
and  are  not  even  those  who  are,  capable  of  being  corrected?/ 

^*  On  this  subject  I  inform  him,  that  in  the  United  States  of  America 
it  has  been  attempted  with  success ;  and  that  no  one  is  abandoned  to- 
his  fate,  but  the  obdurate  culprit,  on  whom  philanthropy  has  ex- 
hausted all  its  skill,  and  found  ail  its  endeavours  frustrated. 

"  The  sages  of  that  country,  reflecting  on  the  nature  of  the  wicked^ 
imagined  they  beheld  in  him  merely  a  machine  out  of  order,  and 
capable  of  being  repaired. 

**  The  sound  sense,  that  had  carried  them  so  far,  did  not  leave  them 
there.  They  suspected,  that  depravity  in  man  was  nothing  more  than 
the  last  term  of  a  series  of  misfortunes  and  bad  habits,  continually  in- 
creasing ;  and  that  this  series  might  be  made  to  decrease  and  turn 
back. 

*'  Struck  with  this  idea,  they  endeavoured  to  derive  from  it  the 
means  of  cure ;  and  did  this  with  so  much  success,  that  what  was  at 
first  merely  the  dream  of  well-meaning  men,  has  become  a  sure  pro- 
cess, the  truth  of  which  is  confirmed. 

"  The  prince  is  astonished ;  he  is  enchanted  with  the  possibility  of 
restoring  to  the  paths  of  rectitude  all  these  hardened  crimmals ;  a  holy 
joyfulness  seizes  him,  his  heart  expands,  and  overflows  with  expres- 
sions of  tlie  happiness  I  have  conferred  on  him."     (P.  78,  79.) 

Our  readers  wiH  judge  how  far  it  was  likely  that  the  imperial 
council  of  Napoleon,  should  trouble  themselves  about  the  prison 
at  Philadelphia,  which  we  presume  is  alluded  to  in  the  above 
extract.  We  are  not  sorry,  however,  that  the  young  prince 
should  leam  a  lesson  from  "  the  sages ''_  who  have  set  so  good 
an  example  to  the  world ;  though  we  trust  those  sages  were 
too  christian  to  suppose  that  *'  human  depravity  is  nothing 
more  than  the  last  term  of  a  series  of  misfortunes  and  bad 
habits."  If  the  author  had  said  it  was  the  *'  first  term,"  he 
would  have  been  nearer  the  truth.  We  are  happy  to  know 
that  there  are  many  Christian  sages  now  at  work  upon  a  similar 
reform  in  prison  discipline  both  m  our  own  country  and  on  the 
continent,  and  especially  in  the  Russian  dominions,  where, 
within  the  last  few  months,  the  system  has  been  espoused,  with 
great  zeal  and  benevolence,  under  the  patronage  of  an  *'  Em- 
peror," and  an  **  Imperial  Council,"  wnose  **  sageness "  was 
never  better  evinced  than  when  they  joined  heart  and  hand  tvith 
some  of  their  southern  neighbours  to  expel  from  the  world  the 
sdleged  authors  and  the  principles  of  the  book  before  us. 
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Art.  XI. — An  Essay  on  the  Evi^  of  Popular  Ignorance.  By  John 
Foster.    8vo.    pp.  304.    Holdsworth.    London^  1820. 

yy  E  have  met  Mr.  Foster  before,  though  not  upon  the  same 
platform  on  which  he  now  presents  himself  to  us;  and  we  have 
had  good  reason  to  think  highly  of  his  powers  of  disquisition.  The 
work  now  before  us  corresponds  with  our  high  estimate  of  hi9 
talents  for  moral  investigation^  and  further  recommends  him  to 
our  respect  for  the  enlightened  and  fenrid  interest  which  its  gene- 
ral tenor  shews  the  author  to  feel,  in  all  that  belongs  to  the  hap- 
Einess  and  elevation  of  his  fellow-beings.  Whil^  with  som^  of 
is  views  we  are  a  little  at  variance,  we  cordially  subscribe  to 
the  principles  and  spirit  by  which  they  appear  throughout  to  be 
governed.  Mr.  Foster  has  characterisea  with  greiat  force  and 
precision,  the  various  classes  of  thinkers  who  differ  from  him 
m  his  views  of  this  great  question ;  but  though  our  own  opi- 
nions are  certainly  much  less  strong  than  his,  on  his  favourite 
topic,  we  shall  not  perhaps  deserve  to  be  ranked  with  any  of 
the  classes,  the  mistakes  of  which  he  has  particularly  exposed. 
We  are  conscious  that,  in  our  speculations  on  general  educa- 
tion, we  are.  more  bounded,  and,  it  may  be,  less  liberal  than  the 
writer  of  this  treatise,  but  as  yet  we  can  see  no  reason  to  in- 
duce us  to  surrender  a  single  position  maintained  by  us  in  a 
former  elaborate  article  on  this  momentous  subject.* 
The  Essay  under  consideration  is  one  continued  discourse, 

; ' 
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pursuing  the  subject  without  the  interruption  of  chapters  or 
divisions,  till  it  results  in  llie  grand  conclusion  on  wnich  the 
author's  mind  is  devotedly  bent, — that  the  benefits  of  seneral 
education  and  indefinite  mental  culture  should  be  placed  as  far 
as  possible  yiihiii  the  reach  of  all,  without  regard  to  differ- 
ence of  station ;  and  that  as  the  period  is  fast  approaching, 
when  the  barriers  which  divide  the  higher  from  the  lower 
classes  of  society  are  to  be  tjirqwn  open,  and  the  multitude 
who  have  been  so  long  curtailed  of  their  natural  rights,  will, 
with  irresistible  force,  assert  their  equal  claims ;  it  is  the  ob- 
vious part  of  prudence  as  well  as  justiqe,  so  to  meliorate  aad 
soften  by  education  the  assailants  in  this  mighty  aggression, 
that  the  revolutionary  process  may  be  attended  with  as  lit- 
tle as  may  be,  of  convi^lsion  aiid  calainijy.  We  should  be 
doing,  however,  great  injustice  to  Mr.  Foster,  were  we  to 
represent  his  arguments  as  resting  principally  on  motives  of 
fear  or  self-interest: — ^he  urges  it  upon  those  who  have  the 
m^ans  and  opportunities  of  promoting  universal  education  and 
intellectual  improvement,  as  a  duty  to  the  last  degree  impera- 
tive upon  their  consciences.  Mind,  he  contends,  being  the 
highest  atid  most  valuable  part  of  man's  nature,  to  cuMvate 
this  portion,  so  precious  and  important,  is  the  primary  duty 
whicn  we  owe  to  each  other:  it  is  due  to  mans  nature,  and 
it  is  the  imprescriptible  privilege  of  his  being,  to  be  placed,  as 
far  as  it  can  be  done,  in  a  situation  favourable  to  the  exercise 
and  developement  of  his  rational  faculties.  Man  holds  this 
right  by  a  general  law  applicable  to  him  under  all  circumstances 
of  society,  and  independent  of  all  the  accidental  and  artificicd 
conditions  of  life.  The  claims  of  this  spiritual  and  immortal 
nature  are  never  forfeited.  As  long  as  he  nas  a  soul,  that  soul  is 
the  essence  and  perfection  of  his  being,  and  to  carry  it  out  to- 
wards its  emancipation  from  the  corrupting  and  debasine  ten- 
dencies of  his  nature,  is  the  highest  interchangeable  ooliga^ 
tion  of  justice  and  charity.  It  may  be  the.  infelicity  of  an  in- 
dividual to  be  practically  denied,  by  his  situation,  the  oppor- 
tunity of  acquiring  all  the  mental  improvement  desirable  for 
the  perfection  of  his  intelligent  nature  ;  but  by  the  law  of  that 
nature,  it  is  not  the  less  essential  to  the  right  constitution  of 
his  being,  that  his  mind  should  receive  its  oest  possible  culti- 
vation and  refinement. 

Now  we  suspect  that  there  is  too  much  abstraction  in  all 
this  reasoning,  taken  in  its  full  extent.  We  venture  to 
think,  not  only  Ijiat  there  is  no  supposeable  state  of  society 
in  which  such  a  system  or  theory  can  be  broadly  acted  upon, 
but  that  ihe  tendency  of  an  endeavour  to  reduce  it  to  uni- 
versal practice  would  be  to  impede  and  embarrass  the  moral 
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olrder  of  sdfcial  ittippoVemerit.  What  we  consider  as  the  infir- 
mity of  Mr.  Foster's  speculation  is  its  generality,  and  its  inflex- 
ible reftii^al  to  yield  to  the  circifmstances  or  exigencies  of  that 
comfAicated  union  in  which  men  must  inevitably  be  placed  iii 
an  advanced  stage  of  civil  society.  The  culture  recommended 
in  tfiis  volume/  puts  the  whole  of  a  community  under  a  pro- 
cess uniformly  stimulating,  urging  on  the  intellect  in  the 
same  course  of  application  and  effort  under  all  the  diversities 
of  necessity,  duty,  relation,  and  connection.  There  is  infinite 
danger  in  the  application  of  all  abstract  truths  to  the  af&irs  of 
men  ;  nor  can  society  ever  be  made  to  square  with  rights  de- 
disced  from  -  speculative  views  of  possible  attainment.  If  it 
be  meant'that  every  man  has  really  a  right  to-be  so  conditioned 
in  society,  as  to  have  all  which  may  potentially  exist  in  hifl 
mind  practically  developed,  we  can  only  say  that  human  ex- 
igency, reciprocal  dependence,  and  common  infirmity,  aTe  in  fC 
necessary  and  constant  opposition  to  the  assertion  ot  any  such 
general  right,  nor  can  any  commimity  be  peacefully  consti-t 
tuted  upon  such  a  basis.  It  is  one  ot  the  cases  in  which  the 
mmmt/mjus  would  be  the  sufhma  injuria.  And  we  are  quite  sure, 
that  those  who  tell  the  lower  classes  of  society,  that^  as  their 
Creator  has  placed  them  upon  a  level  as  to  mental  rights  with 
those  who;  by  the  artificial  or  accidental  arrangements  of  civil 
Hfe,  enjoy  the  fullest  leisure  for  the  exercise  of  their  minds, 
they  suffer  an  unjust  'privation  in  the  lot  to  which  those  same 
arrangements  have  consigned  them,  do  not  confer  any  benefit 
upon  mankind,  whatever  may  be  the  purity  or  philantnropy  of 
their  motives. 

What,  then,  are  we  contending  for  ?  that  no  instruction  should 
be  given  to  the  poor  ?  Nothing  is  more  remote  from  our  meaning.' 
We  are  entirely  of  opinion  with  Mr^  Foster,  that  the  soul  is  tm 
highest  object  of  human  charity,  and  that  to  raise  it  in  the  scale 
of  intelligence,  is  among  the  offices  of  brotherly  lb\e  the  most 
exalted  and  beneficial,  fiut  we  have  long  thought,  and  still 
think,  notwithstanding  what  is  urged  by  Mr.  Fostei  rn  mainte- 
nance of  his  more  liberal  maxims,  that  no  good  is  to  De  ione  iti, 
the  way  of  general  education,  uidess  the  mode  of  culture,  and 
the  subject  matter  of  the  instruction,  have  a  suitableness  to  th^ 
probable  wants  and  apparent  destination  of  the  persons  on  whom 
the  boon  is  to  be  bestowed.  It  may  be,  that  here  and  £here  ai 
strong  capacity,  coming  under  the  influence  of  powerful  excite- 
ments, may  be  rapidly  developed,  and  raised  to  the  leve  lof  its 
natursd  aspirations,  but  for  one  so  vindicated,  how  many  by  the 
same  process  are  likely  to  be  inflated  with  discontent^  and 
warped  out  of  their  proper  station,  and  proportionate  sphere  of 
utility.    It  is  not  in  extraordinary  phenomena,  but  in  systematic 

s2 
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progression,  that  we  are  to  look  for  the  indications  of  social 
and  intellectual  improvement.  Mr.  Foster,  in  most  danning 
langu^e,  describes  the  progress  and  hostile  approach  of  a  spirit, 
actuating  the  whole  mass  of  the  inferior  population,  towards  the 
barrier  by  which  the  property  and  personal  security  of  the  pri- 
vileged, or  superior  classes,  are  protected.  "  tvery  year/* 
according  to  him,  /'  renders  it  but  more  evident,  that  the  prin- 
ciple of  action  is  something  far  different  from  a  superficial  tran- 
sient irritation ;  that  it  has  gone  the  whole  depth  of  the  mind ; 
has  possessed  itself  of  the  very  judgment  and  conscience  of  an 
innumerable  legion,  extending,  continually  to  a  still  ^eater 
number."  And  in  the  style  of  ar^ment  and  expression,  in 
which  Mr.  Foster  conveys  his  terrifying,  predictions,  we  too 
plainly  discern  a  general  part  taken  wim  this  challenging,  in- 
vadingi  and  overwnelming  numerical  majority.  He  thus  pro- 
ceeds:— 

**  When  once  the  great  mass,  of  the  lower  and  larger  division  of  the 
community^  shall  have  become  filled  with  an  absolute,  and  almost  una* 
nimous  conviction,  that  they,  the  grand  physical  agency  of  that  com- 
munity; that  they,  the  operators,  the  producers,  the  preparers,  of 
almost'  all  it  most  essentially  wants;  that  they,  the  part,  therefore,  of 
the  social  assemblage  so  obviously  the  most  essential  to  its  existence, 
and  on  which  all  the  rest  must  depend  ;-^that  they  are  placed  in  a 
condition,  in  the  great  social  arrangement,  which  does  not  do  justice 
to  this  their  importance,  which  does  not  adequately  reward  these-their 
services ; — ^we  say,  when  this  shall  have  become  the  feeling  and  the 
conviction,  to  the  vety  centre  of  the  mind,  in  the  millions  of  Europe, 
we  would  put  It  as  a  question  to  the  judgment  of  a  sober  man,*l]ow 
this  state  of  feeling  is  to  be  reversed  or  neutralized,  while  those .  cir- 
cumstances of  the  economy  which  have  caused  it  are  remaining.  But 
then  we  put  it  to  his  judgment  at  the  next  step,  what  the  consequence 
must  ultimately  be.  Will  he  pretend  not  to  foresee,  that  the  power  of 
80  vast  a  combination  of  wills  and  agents,  must  sooner  or  later,  in  one 
manner  or  another,  effect  a  great  modification  in  t)ie  arrangements 
of  the  social  system  ?  What  plan,  then,  is  he  supposing  adopted  to 
prevent  It?  Are  the  higher  ana  more  privileged  portions  of  the  national 
communities  to  have,  henceforward,  just  this  one  grand  object  of  their 
existence,  this  chief  employment  for  all  their  knowledge,  means,  and 

Eower,  namely  to  keep  down  the  lower  orders  of  their  fellow-citizens, 
y  mere  stress  of  coercion  and  punishment  ?  Are  tliey  resolved,  and 
prepared,  for  a  rancorous  interminable  hostility  In  prosecution  of  such 
a  benign  purpose ;  with,  of  course,  a  continual  exhaustion  upon  It  of 
the  means,  which  might  be  applied  to  diminish  that  wretchedness  of 
the  people,  which  has  been,  and  must  continue  to  be,  the  grand  corro- 
borator of  the  principles  that  have  passed  like  an  earthquake  under  the 
foundations  of  the  md  social  systems  ?  -  But  supposing  this  should  be 
the  course  pursued,  how  long  can  It  beefiectual?  That  must  be  a 
very  firm  structure,  must  be  of  gigantic  mass  or  most  excellent  ba^s 
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and  ooiifbrmatioiiy  against  which  the  ocean  shall  unrenAittbgly  wear 
and  foam  in  vain.    And  it  does  not  appear  what  there  can  be  of  such  . 
impregnable  consistence  in  any  particular  construction  of  the  social 
order  which  is,  by  the  supposition,  to  be  resolved  tb  be  maintained  in 
sovereign  immutability, 'in  permanent  iVustration  of  the  perseveringi 
ever-growing,  aim  and  impulse  of  the  great  majority,  pressing  on  to 
achieve  important  innovations  in  their  favour ;  innovations  in  those 
svstems  of  institution  and  usage,*  under  which  they  will  never  cease  to 
think  they  have  had  far  less  happiness  heretofore  than  they  ought-  to 
have  had.    We  cannot  see  how  this  impulse  can  be  so  repelled  or  di«* 
verted  that  it  shall  not  prevail  at  length,  to  the  effect  of  either  bearing  ' 
down,  or  wearing  away,  a  portion  of  the  order  of  things  which  the  ' 
ascendent  classes  in  every  part  of  Europe  would  have  fondly  wished  to  • 
maintain  in  perpetuity,  without  one  particle  of  surrender."    (P.  187 
—189.) 

Against  all  this  irrepressible  violence,  Mr^  Foster  proposes  bis 

f^rand. specific — universal,  unmodified,,  and  what  may  be  popu- 
ajly  called  a  genteel  education.  .His  mind  is  evidently  too 
satisfied  with  its  own  theory,  too  captivated  with  its  own  per-  . 
suasions,  to  admit  of  any  x^heck  from  the  consideration,  now 
far  an  education,  on  this  abstract  plan,  may  tend  to  inflame  the 
disorders  of  the  State ;  and  whether  the  remedy  which  he  pro- 
poses is  ^ot  in  reality  a  part  of  the  disease. 

Are  we  hostile  then,  we  repeat,  to  all  kinds  of  education  for 
the  inferior  ranks  of  society?  So  far  from  it  that  we  are  fully 
persuaded  that  the  only  possible  way  of  dulcifying  this  com- 
pound of  malign  ingredients,  which  political  empyrics  and  facti- 
ous impostors  have  contrived  to  make  the  multitude  swallow,, 
is  to  administer  instruction  without  stint ;  only  M  it  be  of  the 
right  kind.  We  cannot,  indeed,  be  of  opimon  with  Mr.  Foster 
that  the  histories  of  Greece  and  Rome  would  form  an  useful, 
part  of  a  poor  man's  library.  Neither  are  we  of  the  num« 
oer  of  those  who,  in  the  satirical  language  of  our  Author, 
would  "  think  it  all  over  with  him  as  to  his  being  an  useful 
member  of  society  in  his  humble  situation/'  if  he  "  covered  an 
acq^uaintance  with  Gillies  orMitford."  Yet  we  must,  at  the 
peril  of  being  denounced  by  Mr.  Foster  as  drivellers,  declare 
that  the  histories  of  Greece  or  Rome  are  utterly  superfluous^  in 
the  system  of  general  education  for  the  labouring  poor.  We 
were,  indeed,  the  more  surprized  at  meeting,  in  a  production 
of  Mr.  Foster's;  this  broad  recommendation  of  general  liter- 
ature as  a '  part  of  the  poor  man's  education,  as  vve  remember 
many  passages  in  his  very  ingenious  essays  published  ^ome 
fifteen  years  ago  expressive  of  very  different  sentiments.  After 
dwelling  with  great  judgment  upon  the  tendency  of  far  the 
greater  number  of  books  on  all  subjects  to  prejudice  the  Christ- 
ian cause  by  lowering  its  standard,  and  disfiguring  its  great 
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trttthB  ia  the  minds  of  unguarded  readers^  it  is  tkus  tifaiai  he  de* 
clares  himself  concerning  niatoriuis  in  general.  < 

*^  When  I  i^entioR  our  historkns  it  will  instantly  occur  to  you,  that 
the  very  foremost  names  in  tliis  4epartment  imply  every  thing  Uiat  is 
deadly  te  the  Christian  religion  itself,  as  a  divine  communication,  and 
Ihearefore  lie  under  a  condemnation  of  a  different  kind*  6ut  as  to  the 
gea?rality  of  those  who  have  not  been  regarded  as  enemies  to  the 
Cbristtaa  cause^  have  they  not  forgot  what  was  due  from  its  fiiends  i 
The  ht^rian  intends  his  workjLo  have  the  effect  of  a  series  of  moral 
estimates  of  the  persons  who^  actions  he  records :  now,  if  he  believe 
tbat  the  Judge  of  the  world  will  come  at  length,  and  pronounjce  on  the 
▼ery  characters  that  his  work  adjudges,  it  is  one  of  the  simplest  dictates 
of  ffpod  sense,  that  all  the  awards  of  the  historian  should  be  most  care- 
ful^ coincident  with  the  judgments  from  that  supreme  authority  on  the 
last  day.  Those  distinctions  of  character  which  the  historian  applauds 
•8  virtues,  or  censures  as  vices,  should  be  exactly  the  same  qualities, 
which  the  language  already  heard  from  that  Judge  certifies  us  that  be 
w31  condemn  or  applaud.  It  is  worse  than  foolish  to  erect  a  literary 
court  of  morals  and  numan  character,  of  which  the  raaximr,  thelan- 
guage,  the  decisions,  and  the  jud^,  will  be  equally  the  objects  of 
contempt  before  that  sacred  Arbiter.  What  a  wretched  abasement 
will  4iverwhelm,  on  that  day,  some  of  the  pompous  historians,  who  were 
called  by  others,  and. deemed  by  themselves,  the  high  authprative. 
censors  of  an  pge,  and  wbose  verdict  was  to  fix  on  each  name  immortal 
honour  or  infamy,  if  they  shall  find  many  of  the  questions  and  the  de- 
cisions of  that  tribunal  proved  on  principles  which  they  would  have 
been  ashamed  to  apply,  or  never  took  the  trouble  to  understand.  How 
they  will  be  confounded  if  some  of  the  men  they  had  extolled,  are  con- 
signed to  ignogiiny,  and  some  that  they  'had  aespised,  are  applauded 
by  the  voice  at  which  the  world  will  tremble  and  be  silent.'* 

With  the  recollection  of  this  passage  in  our  minds,  it  was 
matter  of  surprise  to  us,  to  find  Mr.  Foster  inclinii^  to  think 
that  the  histones  of  Greece  and  Rome,  whether  by  Goldsmith 
or  Gillies,  or  Mitford,  might  be  a  proper  part  of  the  studies  of 
the  poyr.  For  our  own  parts,  we  nave  no  particular  objection 
to  a  poor  man's  reading  either  Gillies  or  Mitford,  if  he  happen 
to  be  the  honest  possessor  of  either  of  those  books,  and  to  be  ca- 
pable of  feeling  an  interest  in  their  contents ;  but  we  say,  that  it 
IB  to  no  substantive  or  oseful^urpose,  to  solicitor  evoke  the  la- 
bourer, the  cottager,  or  the  mechanic,  into  a  course  of  reading 
upon  a  level  with  these  works.  We  would  even  request  our 
Author,  whose  views  of  these  subjects  appear  to  have  been 
aomewhat  variable  and  vacillating,  to  consider  yet  again  whe- 
ther the  sort  of  learning  which  he  seems  to  have  thought  it  im- 
portant at  this  juncture  not  merely  to  plsice  within  the  reach  of 
the  poor,  but  to  enact  and  force  upon  them  by  positive  law  and 
dispipUne,  does  really  conduct  to  any  valuable  results  ?   Does 
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he  think  thtft  the  humble  poor  tim  evek*  make  much  of  this 
liberal  education^  or  tiiat,  consistently  with  their  necessary  duties 
and  employments,  they  can  ever  dive  deep  enough  into  it  for 
any  of  the  peark  ^fibit  lie  at  the  bottom,  or  reach  the  wisdom 
that  produces  peace  o£  heart  and  conscience,  or  anriTe  at  the 
philosophy  of  cheetfullv  acquiescing  in  the  necessary  d^rees 
and  differences  of  mans  condition  implied  in  .llie  constitution 
of  civil  society?  Does  he  not  read  in  his  96rmer  publication, 
and  does  he  not,  in  his  second  thoughts  and  soberer  reflections, 
discekn  consequences  of  a  very  different  kind  from  those  which 
his  pi^eiit  treatise  seems  to  anticipate,  involved  in  a  {)lan  of 
instruction  fdt  the  poor,  the  objects  of  which  are  so  dispro- 
portionate to  the  means  and  opportunities  of  persons  livihg 
by  the  labour  of  their  hands.  The  <?rude  materials  of  ^n  inv 
applicable  knowledge  lie  in  the  mind  only  to  ferment  and  pu- 
txity,  or  to  mount  in  noxious  exhalations,  or  to  vegetate  in 
poisonous  luxuriance  to  the  destructioii  of  human  comfort, 
subsistence,  and  Propose. 

We  must  not  disguise  our  opinion,  that  there  is  a  most  dan- 
gerous conceit  in  tne  supposition  that  human  happinesis  is  to 
be  advanced  by  a  merely  secular  education  of  the  people.  The 
folly  of  supposing  this  is  one  of  the  worst  results  of  the  sickly 
philanthropy  of  the  times.  We  are  far,  indeed,  from  charging 
this  upon  Mr.  Foster :  we  should  do  him  great  injustice  not 
to  admit  that  he  considers  the  real  advancement  of  the  poor  to 
consist  in  their  improvement  in  Christian  knowledge  and  prac- 
tice ;  but  that  in  which  we  disagree  with  him  is  precisely  this 
—he  supposes  that  something  of  scholarship,  and.a  tincture 
of  generai  learning,  if  diffusively  circulated  through  the  whole 
mass  of  our  inferior  and  labouring  population,  will  have  not 
only  a  direct  influence  in  softening  arid  ameliorating  its  cha- 
racter, but  that  it  -is  absolutely  necessary  as  a  preparative  to 
the  circulation  of  scriptural  and  vital  knowledge.  Many  pages 
of  the  little  volume  in  our  hands  are  occupied  in  details  to 
show,  by  individual  instances,  particular  facts,  and  hypothetical 
cases,  tne  extreme  ignorance  of  the  vulgar  in  the  primary 
articles  of  Christian  knowledge,  from  which  is  inferred,  by  what 
steps  we  are  unable  to  see,  the  great  evil  of  omitting  to  qualiify 
the  intellects  of  the  lower  classes  for  the  comprehension  of 
religious  truths  and  doctrines  by  a  previous  infusion  of  general 
elementary  knowledge.  We  would  ask  Mr.  Foster  whether 
the  ignorance  of  illiterate  persons,  on  subjects  of  religion, 
affords  a  legitimate  inference,  that  direct  religious  instruction 
would  be  tried  upon  them  in  vain ;  or  that  because  many  minds 
are  found  too  gross  and  stupid  to  answer  readily  questions 
casually  put  to  Uiem  white  at  th^ir  work  in  the  fields,  (for  such 
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are  the  cases  ou  which  the  reasoning  is  tested,)  the  same  minda 
would  be  found  more  accessible  to  the  instructions  of  ft  more 
general  education,  or  to  the  lessons  found  in  what  is  called 
polite  and  profane  literature.    In  our  humbfe  judgments  it  ap- 
pears that  for  such  pitiable  cases  of  mental  darkness,  no  time 
should  be  spent  in  circuitous  discipline ;  but,  the  capacity  of 
reading  being  supposed,  the  sacred  volume  shpuld  be  opened^ 
accompanied  by  such  initiatory  tracts,  and  such  oral  assistances, 
as  zealous  ana  discreet  Christians  know  best  how  to  furnish 
and  administer.    We  consider  the  Gospel  as  both  the  end  and 
the  means  of  ipstruction.     It  is  more  easily  understood  by  a 
poor  man  than  any  other  kind  of  knowledge  whatever,  and  we 
nave  always  observed  that,  instead  of  standing  in  the  relation 
of  a  borrower  with  respect  to  general  information  and  improve- 
ment>  it  distributes,  with  a  rapidity  peculiar  to  itself  supplies  of 
strength  to  every  operation  of  the  mind,  and  very  often  gener- 
ates a  new  intellectual  character  in  the;head  on  wnich  its  bless- 
ing rests.    We  would  reverse  the  process  recommended  by  Mr. 
Foster^  and  lay  the  foundation  oi  aU  instruction  to  the  poor  in 
religious  discipline  and  knowledge.    If  it  succeeds  and  stops 
there,  it  is  well :  if,  b^  invigorating  the  intellectual  powers,  as 
is  its  natural  effect,  it.  prompts  to  other  inquiries  and  attain- 
ments, the  great  point  is  probabl^r  secured  of  bringing  those 
other  attainments  in  sacred  subserviency :  to  its  controufing  in- 
fluence, of  meliorating  and  regulating  their  application,  and  of 
keeping  the  heart  whole,  the  affections  chaste,  and  the  practice 
steady  amidst  the  disturbing  tendencies  of  miscellaneous  study. 
Religion  should  be  regarded  as  the  fountain ;  we  complain  that 
Mr.  Foster*  treats  it  too  much  as  a  reservoir.    It  is  a  nver  flow- 
ing into  the  wide  ocean  of  eternity,  helping  along  the  smaller 
streams  in  its  deep  and  widening  cnannel,  which  would  other- 
wise be  lost  by  absorption,  and  perish  without  a  name  in  the 
sterile  sand  or  the  stagnant  swamp.    The  education  of  the  poor 
should  not  be  directed  to  the  dCreation  or  excitement  of  gepius, 
but  io  the  illustration  and  confirmation  of  principles  and  duties; 
— not  to  the  possibilities,  but  to  the  realities  of  existence ;— not 
to  eventual  excellence,  but  to  actual  good.    For  fliis  purpose 
instruction    should   be  proportioned   to  the  political  condi- 
tion of  the  instructed,  rather  than  to  any  speculative  change  of 
that  condition :  and  the  advantage  which  this  would  have  over 
Mr.  Foster^s  scheme  would  be  precisely,  this,  that  whereas  the 
good  he  proposes  is  the  mitigation  of  the  violence  of  the  attack 
which  he  confidently  anticipates  as  about  to  be  made  by  the 
lower  upon  the  higher  orders  of  society;  what  we  expect, 
under  the  blessing  of  God,  from  an  universal  Christian  educa-  * 
tion,  whfire  religion  is  the  alpha  and  omega  of  its  plan  and 
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design,  is  the  prevention  altogetlier  of  such  ferocious  assault^. 
We  think  of*  the.  necessity  of  our  preventive  method,  as 
strongly  as  Mr*  Foster  does  of  his  positive  or  mitigating 
checks  or  modifications;  and  we  do  honestly  from  our  nearl^ 
declare  our  conviction  that  unless,  in  the  place  of  a  gossipping 
and  shewy  philanthropy  that  delights  only  in  the  bkiz  and  bustle 
of  institutions,  anniversaries,,  and  a  multiplex  machinery  ofi 
benevolence.— a  real,  active,  personal  zeal  oegins  to  emanate 
from  the  proper  official  sources,  propagating  itself  downwards 
through  all  tne  classes  of  inferior  agents ; — unless  the  import- 
ance of  individual  efficiency  in  the  discharge  of  appointed  and  re* 
compensed  duties  is  made  to  press  more  importunately  upon  the 
conscience  by  the  discipline  of  our  universities  and  academies ; 
— ^unless  by  some  new  infusion  of  vital  energy  into  bishops, 
tutors,  pastors,  and  masters,  the  cause  of  the  poor  shall  become 
more  apiritually  felt,  and  honestly  undertaken,  a  vast  numerical 
majority  will  in  this  nation  be  shortly  arrayed  against  virtue, 
rehgion,  authority,  and  order.  We  nave  not  quite  the  same 
dread  which  Mr.  Foster  entertains, .  but  does  not  define,  of  a 
spirit  actuating  the  whole  mass  of  the  people,  and  impelling  it 
forwards  to  fall  with  an  irresistible  momentum  upon  the  esta- 
blished order  of  things,  nor  if  we  did  agree  in  the  existence  of 
this  portentous  spirit,  should  we  speak  of  it  in  terms  so  cour^ 
teotts  as  does  the  writer  of  this  treatise ;  but  we  cannot  help 
seeing  that  the  desperate  agents  of  discord  are  too  successfully 
active,  and  that  their  assaults  upon  the  sanctuary  indicate  their 
distrust  of  their  cause  while  that  holy  barrier  stands  inviolate, 
and  point  to  the  only  course  for  a  wise  empire  to  adopt  for 
averting  the  evil.  We  want  a  sect  of  home  missionaries,  who 
without  stepping  out  of  their  functions  will  aim  only  to  act  up  ^ 
to  their  vocations  as  members  of  Christ's  body,  and  candidates 
for  his  love,  with  evangelical  courage,  each  filling  the  circuit 
of  his  influence  with  his  personal  activity,  and  endeavouring 
to  carry  spiritual  reform  not  merely  to  the  verge  of  his  stipu- 
lated obligations,  but  to  the  fulfilment  of  that  silent  and  holy 
charge  which  the  conscience  of  the  true  Christian  superinduces 
upon  all  his  worldly  engagements* 

"  My  people  are  destroyed  for  lack  of  knowledge,"  is  the 
text  or  motto  of  Mr.  Foster's  work,  and  we  cannot  but  approve 
of  his  adoption ;  we  think,  however,  that  it  cannot  be  made  an 
authority  lor  the  importance  given  by  this  gentleman  to  some 
parts  of  knowledge  as  the  subjects  of  universal  education. 
•'  The  knowledge  here  spoken  of  says  Dr.  Pocock,  *'  is  not  a 
speculative,  but  ja  practical  knowledge  :  not  only  a  knowledge 
of  the  letter  or  sense  of  the  law,  but  the  framing- of  their  lives 
according  to  it.    The  end  of  bis  giving  them  his  laws  and  com- 
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OMmdments  was,  that  they  might  so  know  them  as  to  keep  and 
do  them :  that  was  reckoned  meir  wisdom  and  miderstandin^, 
Deut.  iv.  6,  and  doing  according  to  his  commandments  he  de- 
clares to  be  the  knowledge  of  him."  Jer.  xxii.  16.  And  we 
cannot  but  remember  the  admonition  of  St.  James  in  the  fifUi 
▼erse  of  his  first  chapter.  ''  If  any  man  lack  wisdom  let  him 
ask  of  Gon."  In  this  sense  of  the  word  knowledge,  the  people 
are  indeed  destroyed^  or  in  a  way  of  being  destroyed>  for  lack 
of  knowledge. 

Our  points  of  difference  with  Mr.  Foster  we  have  now  suffi- 
diently  exhibited,  and  after  allowing  for  thesse,  we  have  un- 
feigned pleasure  in  stating  that  we  fully  accord  in  the  main 
wiui  the  sentimtents,  and  me  spirit  of  this  work.  It  is  written 
with  that  nice  discernment,  and  that  exquisite  precision  of  Ian- 
guage,  by  which  his  former  publication  was  chs^cterised.  The 
fault  of  his  style,  indeed,  is  that  it  is  rather  too  curiously  la- 
boured* It  is  here  and  ihere  wrought  with  an  e^ort  whicli  if 
pushed  an  inch  further  would  pass  under  the  censure  of  qaaint- 
ness  and  affectation ;  but  after  making  some  abatement  fer  this 
error  of  excess,  we  do  not  feel  it  too  much  to  say  that  there, 
are  few  books  in  the  language  which,  having  respect  to  their 
bulk,  contain  a  larger  quantity  of  fine  reflections.  It  abomids 
eyery  where  with  the  marks  of  a  mcfst  serious,  and  feeling 
mina,  ardently  concerned  for  the  temporal  and  spiritual  wel- 
fare of  his  fellow  men.  The  whole  breadth  of  the  evil  which 
at  all  times  has  resulted  from  spiritual  ignorance  is  most  im- 
pressively and  eloquently  explored  and  exposed  :  and,  in  par- 
ticular, the  passage  in  illustration  of  heathen  ignorance,  and  the 
misery  of  the  pagan  world  can  scarcely  be  too  much  praised,  or 
recommended.     We  will  give  a  page  or  two  as  a  specimen. 

*  '^  How  evident  then  is  it,  that'  among  the  people  of  the  heathen 
lands,  under  a  disastrous  ignorance  of  this  and  all  the  sublime  truths 
that  are  fit  to  rule  an  immortal  being  during  his  sojourn  on  earth,  no 
man  could  feel  any  peremptory  obligation  to  be  universally  virtuous, 
or  adequate  motives  to  excite  the  endeavour  to  approach  that  high 
attainment,  even  were  there  not  a  perfect  inability  to  form  the  true 
conception  of  it.*  How  evident  too  it  is,  that  the  general  mass  would 
be  horribly  depraved.  We  may  indeed,  at  times,  notwithstanding  the 
dreadfulness  of  the  results  easily  foreseen  as  inevitable  from  such 
causes,  be  somewhat  surprised  at  reading  of  some  transcendent  enor- 
mities ;  but  we  feel  no  wonder  at  the  substance  of  the  exhibition  of 
such  a  state  of  those  nations  as  the  Sacred  Scriptures  affirm,  in  de- 
scriptions to  which  the  other  records  of  antiquity  add  their  testimony 
and  their  ample  illustrations.  Let  the  spectacle  be  looked  on  in 
thought,  of  vast  national  multitudes,  filled,  agitated)  and  impelled,  by 
the  restless  forces  of  passions  and  appetites.  Say  what  measure  and 
what  kinds  of  restraint  tliere  should  be  on  such  orowdsi  so  actuated,  to 
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k^ep  ftbeiB  from  rivhiiig  into  evil.    .Take  off»  as  far  as  you  dare»  any 
given  restraint,  to  see  what  will  follow.    Take-  off  or  withhold  from 
these  beings,  possessed  and  inflamed  as  you  see  them  to  be,— -remove 
from  them  all  the  coercion  that  could  be  applied  in  the  form  of  Just 
ideas  of  the  righteous  Almighty  Governor  $  a  lumihous  expositioD  of 
ifhai  it  is  for  moral  agents  to  be  good,  and  what  to  be  evil,  with  the 
vast  importance  of  the  difference,  and  the  prospect  of  a  judgment, 
retribution,  and.  eternal  existence.    All  this  being  removed  from  resting 
on  and  grasping  the  sjurits  of  the  innumerable  assemblaget  imagine 
them  yielded  up  for  their  passions  and  appetites  to  have  tl^  dominion, 
excepting  so  far  as  it  shall  be  opposed  and  limited  by  something  else 
dian  those  solemn  jcounteractions,  something  remaining  or  supplied 
when  they  are  anntnilated*    And  wkeU  will,  for  this  use,  so  remam  or 
be  supplied  I    What  a  lamentable  scene  ensues^  if  all  that  will  be  left 
or  be  found  to  maintain  the  opposition  and  repression  is,  from  within, 
80  much  innate  blind  preference  for  goodness  as  even  such  a  state  of 
things  cannot  destroy,  and  from  without,  that  measure  of  resistance 
which  all  men  make  to  one  another's  bad  inclinations,*  in  self-defence. 
.  *^  It  is  tru^  indeed,  that  this  last  does  preVent  an  infinity  of  actual 
mischief.     There  is  involved  in  the  very  constitution  of  things  a  prin- 
ciple by  which  a  coarse  self-interest  prevents,  under  Providence,  more 
nnctioal  evil,  beyond  comparison  more,  than  all  other  causes  together. 
The  aCm  inclined  to  perpetrate  an  iniouity^  of  the  nature  of  a  wrong 
to  his  fellow-mortals,  is  apprised  that  he  shall  provoke  a  reactk>n,  to 
lesist  or  punish  him ;  that  he  shall  incur  as  great  an  evil  as  that  he  ia 
disported  to  do,  or  greater ;  that  either  summary  revenge  will  strike 
him,  or  a  process  instituted  in  organized  society  will  vindictively  reach 
his  property,  liberty,  or  life.   This  defensive  array,  of  all  men  against  all 
men,  restrains  to  stop  within  the  mind  an  immensity  of  wickedness  which 
is  there  burning  to  come  out  into  action.    But  for  this,  Noah's  flood  had 
been  rendered  needless.  But  for  this,  oar  planet  might  have  been  accom« 
plishing  its  circles  round  the  sun  for  thousands  of  years  past  without  a 
numan  inhabitant*    By  virtue  of  this  great  law  in  the  constitution  of 
things,  it  was  possible  for  the  race  to  subsist,  notwithstanding  all  that 
ignorance  of  the  Divine  Being,  of  heavenlv  truth,  and  of  uncorrupt 
morality,  in  which  we  are  contemplating  tne  heathen  nations  as  be* 
nighteo.    But  while  it  thus  prevented  utter  destruction,  it  had  no  cor- 
rective operation  on  the  depravity  of  the  heart*    It  was  not  through  a 
judgment  of  things  being  essentiidly  evil  that  they  were  forborne ;  it 
was  not  by  means  oi  conscience  that  deprave^  propensity  was  kept 
under  restraint.    It  was  but  by  a  hold  on  the  meaner  principles  of  hia 
nst^re,  that  the  o&ndei;  in  will  was  arrie^ted  in  prevention  of  the  deed. 
Thus  the  immense  multitudes  were  virtually  as  bad  as  they  would 
actually  have  been  if  they  had  dared  for  fear  of  one  another.    But 
l^esides,  how  very  partial  was  the  effect  of  this  restraint,  even  in  the 
exterior  operation  to  which  it  was  confined.  Men  did  dare,  in  contempt 
of  this  preventive  defensive  array,  to  commit  a  stupendous  amount  of 
crimes  against  one  another,  to  say  nothing  of  their  moral- self-destruc- 
tion, or  of  that  view  of  their  depravity  in  which  it  is  to  be  considered 
OS  against  God.    While  there  was  no  force,  of  beneficent  |ruth  to  invade 
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the  dreadful  cavern  of  iniqaity  in  the  mind,  and  there  to  comtiat  and 
conquer  it,  there  would  he  sure  to  be  often  no  want  of  audacity  to  send 
it  forth  into  action  at  all  hazards. 

'<  Something  might  be  said,  no  doubt,  in  behalf  of  what  niight  be 
supposed  to  be  done  for  the  pagan  nations  by  legislation,  considered, 
not  in  its  character  of  director  of  the  coercive  and  retributive  force  in 
the  community,  but  strictly  in  the  capacity  of  a  moral  preceptor.  But 
besides  that  legislators  who  themselves,  in  common  with  the  people  of 
•  their  nations,  k>oked  on  Human  existence  and  duty  throutfh  a  worse 
than  twilight'medium,  who  had  no  divine  oracles  to  speak  wisdom  to 
them,  and  were,  some  of  them,  reduced  to  begin  their  operations  with 
the  lie  that  pretended  thev  had, — besides  that  su^  legislators  would 
inevitably  be,  in  many  of  tneir  principles  and  enactments,  at  variance 
with  eternal  rectitude,*— besides  this  ratal  defect,  legislation  bore  upon 
it  too  plainly  that  character  of  self-interest,  of  mutual  self-defence  and 
menace,  to  which  we  have  adverted,  to  be  an  efficacious  teacher  of 
morals,  in  any  deeper  sense  than  the  prevention  of  a  certain  measure 
of  external  crime.  Every  one  knew  well  that  the  pure  approbation  and 
love  of  goodness  were  not  the  source  of  law,  but  that  it  was  an  arrange- 
ment originating  and  deriving  all  its  force  from  self-love,  a  contrivance 
by  which  each  nian  was  glad  to  make  the,  collective  strength  of  society 
his  guarantee  against  his  neighbour's  presumed  wish  and  interest  to  do 
him  wrong.  While-happy  that  his  neighbour  was  under  this  restraint, 
he  was  often  vexed  to  be  under  it  also  himself;  but  on  the  whole 
deemed  this  security  worth  the  cost  of  suffering  this  interdict  on  his 
own  inclinations,  perhaps  as  judging  it  probable  tliat  his  neighbour's 
were  still  much  worse  than  his  own.  We  repeat,  that  a  preceptive  sys* 
tern  thus  estimated  would  but  ill  instruct  the  judgment  in  the  pure  prin-> 
ciples  of  virtue,  and  could  not  come  with  the  weight  of  authority  and 
sanctity  on  the  conscience. — We  may  here  observe,  by  the  way,  how 
evident  was  the  necessity,  that  the  rules  and  sanctions  of  morality,  to 
come  in  simplicity  and  power  on  the  human  mind,  should  primarily 
emanate  from  a  Being  exalted  above  all  implication  and  competition  of 
interests  with  man. 

**  Thus  we  see,  that  in  the  darkened  economy  of  the  heathens  there 
was  nothing  to  be  applied,  with  a  grand  corrective  restraining  opera- 
tion, directly  and  internally,  to  the  mighty  depraved  energy  of  the  pas- 
sions and  appetites.  That  was  left  in  awful  predominance  in  the  innu- 
merable multitude.  And  to  the  account  of  what  this  energy  of  feeling 
tending  to  evil  would,  accomplish,  let  there  be  added  all  that  could 
result  from  the  co-operation  of  intellect.  Only  reflect  for  a  moment 
on  the  extent  of  human  geniu((,  in  its  powers^  of  invention,  combina- 
tion, diversification,  and  then  think  of  all  this  faculty,'  in  an  imniense 
number  of  minds,  through  many  ages,  and  in  every  imaginable  variety 
of  situation,  impelled  to  its  utmost  exertion  in  the  service  of  sin,  as  it 
would  of'  course,  and  was  in  fact.  Reflect  how  many  ideas,  available 
to  the  purpose,  would  spring  up  casually,  or  be  suggested  by  circum- 
stances, or  be  attained  by  the  earnest  study  of  beings  goaded  in  pur* 
suit  of  change  and  novelty.  The  simple  modes  of  iniquity  were  put 
under  an  active  ministry  of  art,  to  combine,  iAnovate^  and  augment^ 
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And  consequently  all  conceivable^ — ^literally  all  conceivable  forms  of 
immoralitv  were  brought  to  imagination^  most  of  them  into  experi* 
menty  ana  the  greater  number  into  prevailing  practice,  in  those  nations : 
insomuch  that  the  sated  monarch  would  have  imposed  nearly  as  difficult 
a  task  on  ingenuity  in  calling  for  the  invention  of  a  new  vice,  as  of  a 
new  pleasure.  They  would  perhaps  have  been  identical  demands  when 
he  was  the  person  to  be  pleased/'     (P.  35 — 41.) 

After  this  display  of  the  ignorance  of  the  heathen  world,  Mr. 
Foster  brings  successively  under  his  review  the  benighted  state 
of  that  part  of  the  globe  which  has  sunk  under  the  influence  ' 
of  the  Mohammedan  imposture ;  the  continuing  depression  of 
the  human  mind  under  the  piapal  domination,  and  even  subse- 
quently to  the  reformation ;  his  aim  being  to  shew  that  what- 
ever alterations  may  have  taken  place  in  creeds  and  canons,  and 
in  civil  and  ecclesiastical  constitutions,  nothing  effectual  has 
been  done  for  the  extrication  of  the  great  masses  of  population' 
of  which  nations  numerically  consist,  from  their  state  of  moral 
and  spiritual  ignorance.  This,  he  contends,  and  as  we  think 
judiciously  and  ably  contends,  is  only  to  be  accomplished  by  a 
serious  and  high-spirited  national  endeavour  to  bring  instruction 
home  to  the  very  doors  of  the  people.  We- ourselves  are  fur- 
ther persuaded  that  no  general  political  reforms  will  reach  to 
the  homes  and  bosoms  of  the  people ;  neither  do  we  dare  to  think 
that  any  plan  of  general  education  will  effect  any  substantial 
reform,  unless  religion  is  its  polar  st&r ;  nor  that  even  with  re- 
ligion for  its  paramoimt  object  the  great  end  will  be  answered, 
unless  those  who  are  to  be  the  conductors  and  executors  of  the 
plan,  receive  themselves  such  an  education  at  our  schools  and 
universities  as  may  animate  them  with  a  sincere  love  of  human 
9ouls,  and  send  them  forth  to  the  holy  task  penetrated  with' 
the  sense  of  their  own  accountability. 

The  ignorance  prevailing  in  the  most  splendid  junctures  of 
our  own  history,  and  even  during  the  last  century,  Mr.  Foster 
shews  to  have  been  very  great,  considered  with  reference  to  the 
body  of  the  people.    And  though  he  admits  the  prospect  to 
have  been  brightening  since  the  sera  of  national  and  Sunday 
schools,  the  wide  circulation  of  religious  and  moral  tracts,  and 
the  institution  of  societies  for  diffusing  the  word  of  God,  we 
have  still,  according  to  him,  a  melancholy  spectacle  of  igno- 
rance and  brutality  prevailing  through  a  vast  proportion  of  the 
lower,  classes  of  society.    To  exemplify  this  statement  of  the 
low  condition  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  character  of  the 
common  people  at  the  pres.ent  moment;  Mr.  Foster  expatiates 
very  largely  upon  the  ferocious  and  cruel  sports  which  fill  up 
the  principal  part  of  their  leisure,  and  we  heartily  wish  that 
this  part  of  his  book  might  make  its  due  impression.    But 
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education  simply  is  no  remedy  for  this  evil ; — among  the  most 
highly  educated^  are  to  be  found  the  patrons  of  these  wretched 
pastimes.  Nothing  b.ut  specific  religious  cultivation  can  efface 
this  stain  of  original  depravity,  and  dispose  a  hard  heart  to  be 
either  just  or  merciful.  It  is  in  the  following  accurate  terms 
that  Mr.  Foster  describes  the  manner  in  which  time  is  wasted 
or  abused  by  the  unihstructed  part  of  the  community. 

**  These,  however,  are  their  most  harmiess  modes  of  wasting  the 
time.  For,  while  we  might  think  of  the  many  hours  merged  by  them 
in  apathy  and  needless  sleep,  with  a  wish  that  those  hours  could  be 
recovered  to  the  account  oP  their  existence,  we  might  well  think  with 
a  wish  that  the  hours  coald  be  struck  out  of  it  which  they  may  some- 
times give,  instead,  to  conversation ;  in  parties  where  ignorance,  coarse 
vulgarity,  and  profaneness,  are  to  support  the  dialogue,  on  topics  the 
most  to  their  taste ;  always  including,  as  the  most  welcome  to  that 
taste,  the  depravities  and  scandals  of  the  neighbourhood ;  while  all  the 
reproach  and  ridicule,  expended  with  the  warmest  good  will  on  those 
depravities,  have  uniformly  the  strange  result,  of  making  the  censoi^ 
the  less  disinclined  themselves  to  practise  them,  and  only  a  little  better 
instructed  how  to  do  it  with  impunity.  In  many  instances  there  is  the 
additional  mischief,  that  these  assemblings  for  corrupt  communication 
find  their  resort  at  the  public  house,  where  intemperance  and  ribaldry 
may  season  each  other,  if  the  pecuniary  means  can  be  afforded,  even  at 
the  cost  of  distress  at  home. — But  short  of  this  depravity,  the  worth- 
lessness  of  the  communications  of  a  number  of  grossly  ignorant  beings 
is  easy  to  be  imagined,  besides  that  most  of  us  have  been  made  judges 
of  their  quality  by  numberless  occasions  of  unavoidably  hearing  sam-^ 
pies  of  them. 

*^  In  the  finer  seasons  of  the  year,  much  of  these  leisure  spaces  of 
time  can  be  expended  out  of  doors ;  and  we  have  still  only  to  refer  each 
one  to  his  own  observation  of  the  account  to  which  they  are  turned,  in 
the  lives  of  beings  whose  lot  allows  but  so  contracted  a  portion  of 
time  to  be,  at  the  best,  applied  directly  to  the  highest  purposes  of  life.' 
—Here  the  hater  of  all  such  schemes  of  improvement,  as  would 
threaten  to  turn  the  lower  order  into  what  that  hater  may  probably  call 
Methodists,  in  other  words,  into  rational  creatures  and  christians, 
comes  in  with  a  ready  cant  of  humanity  and  comra^eration.  And 
why,  he  says,  with  an  affected  indignation  of  philanthropy,  why  should 
not  the  poor  creatures  enjoy  a  little  fresh  air  and  cheerful  sunshine,  and 
have  a  chance  for  keeping  their  health,  coi^ned  as  many  of  them  are^ 
for  the  greatest  part  of  their  time,  in  narrow  squalid  rooms,  unwhole^ 
some  shops,  or  one  kind  or  other  of  disagreeable  places  and  employ- 
ments ?  Very  true,  we  answer ;  and  why  should  they  not  be  collected 
in  groups  by  the  road  side,  in  readiness  for  any  thing  that,  in  passing, 
may  furnish  occasions  for  gross  jocularity,  practising  some  imperti- 
nence, or  uttering  some  jeering  scurrility^  at  the  expense  of  persons 
going  by ;  shouting  with  laughter  at  the  effect  of  the  sport,  and  in- 
spiriting it  all  with  infernal  imprecations  ?  Or  why  should  they  not 
from  a  little  conventicle  for  cursing,  blaspheming,  and  blackguard 
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obslreperausness  in  tbestreeC*  about  tbe  ^eotranee  of  one  of  tho  lumnfe 

of  intoxication ;  where  they  are  perfectly  safe  from  that  far  worse  mis** 
chief  of  a  gloomy  fanaticiuaa*  with  which  they  might  have  been  smitten 
if  seduced  to  frequent  the  meeting-house  twenty  paces  off?  Or  why 
should  not  the  children,  growing  into  the  stage  called  youths  be  turae4 
loose  through  the  lanes,  roads,  and  fields,  to  Ibrm  a  brawling  impudent 
rabble,  trained  by  their  association  to  every  low  vice,  and  ambitiously 
emulating,  in  voice,  visage,  and  m^inners,  the  drabs  and  ru^ans  of 
maturer  growth  ?  Or  Ivhy  should  not  the  young  men  and  women 
collect  in  clusters,  or  range  about  or  beyond  thie  neighbourhood  ia. 
bands^  for  revel,  frolic,  and  all  kinds  of  coarse  mirth,  to  come  back 
late  at  night  to  quarrel  wttfai  their  wretched  elders,  who  perhaps  envj 
thera  their  capacity -for  such  wild  gaieties  and  stroUings,  while  rating 
them  for  their  disorderly  habits?  We  say,  where  can  be  the  harm  of 
all  this  ?  What  reasonable  and  benevolent  roan  would  think  of  making 
any  objection  to  it  ?  £easonaJble  and  benevolent, — for  these  are  qua* 
litles. expressly  boasted  by  the  opposers  of  an  improved  education  of 
the  people,  while  in  such  opposition  they  virtually  avow  their  appro- 
hation  of  all  that  we  have  here  described. 

"  We  have  allowed  mosi  fully  the  plea  of  how  little  time,  compara" 
lively^  could  be  afibr^ed  by  the  lower  classes  from  their  inclispensable 
employments  to  the  concern  of  mental  improvement ;  and  also  that  of 
the  fatigue  consequent  on  them,  and  causing  a  temporary  incapacity 
of  e£Port  in  any  other  way.  But  here  we  see  that,  nevertheless,  time, 
strength,  and  wakefulness,  and  spring  and  spirit  for  exertion,  are  found 
fiar  a  vast  deal  of  busy  diversion. 

"  This  is  the  manner  in  which  the  spare  time  of  the  week-days  goes 
to  waste,  and  worse ;  but  the  Sunday  is  welcomed  as  giving  scope  for 
the  same  things  on  the  larger  scale.  It  is  very  striking  to  consider, 
that  several  millions,  we  mav  safely  assert,  of  our  English  people,  come 
to  what  should  be .  year^  oi  discretion,  are  almost  completely  exempt 
from  any  manner  of  conscience  respecting  this  seventh  part  of  time» 
not  merely  as  to  any  required  consecration  of  it  to  religion,  but  as  to 
its  being  under  any  claim  or  of  any  worth  at  all,  otherwise  than  for 
amusement.  It  is  actually  regarded  by  them  as  a  .section  of  time  far 
less  under  obligation  than  any  other.  They  take  it  as  so  absolutely  at 
their  Iree  disposal,  by  a  right  so  exclusively  vested  in  their  taste  and 
will,  that  a  demand  made  even  in  behalf  of  their  own  most  important 
interests  is  contemptuously  repelled  as  an  interference.  If  the  idea 
occurs  at  all  of  claims  which  they  have  heard  that  God  should  make 
on  the  hours,  it  is  dismissed  with  the  thought  that  it  really  cannot 
signify  to  him  how  creatures,  condemned  by  his  appointment  to  toil 
all  the  rest  of  the  week,  may  wish  to  spend  this  one  day,  on  which 
the  secular  taskmaster  manumits  them,  and  He,  the  spiritual  one, 
might  surely  do  as  much.  An  immense  number  pay  no  attention  what- 
ever to  any  sort  of  religious  worship;  and  multitudes  of  those  that  do 
afford  an  hour  to  such  an  observance,  do  it  either  as  a  mode  of  amuse- 
ment, or  by  way  of  taking  a  license  of  exemption  from  any  further 
accountableness  as  to  the  manner  in  which  they  may  like  to  spend  the 
dav.     It  is  the  natural  consequence  of  all  this,  that  there  is  more  folly, 
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if  not  more  crime)  committed  on  this,  than  on  all  the  other  six  dayt 
together. 

*^  Thus  man,  at  least  ignorant  maD,  is  unfit  to  be  trusted  with  any 
thing  under  heaven ;  since  a  remarkable  appointment  for  raising  the 
general  tenour  of  moral  existence,  has,  with  these  persons,  the  effect 
of  sinking  it.  Those  favoured  portions  of  their  time,  interposed  at 
regular  and  frequent  intervals,  with  a  mark  of  the  divine  benediction 
upon  them,  might,  without  any  approach  toward  the  punctilious  and 
burdensome  austerity  in  the  manner  of  improving  them  which  some 
good  men  in  former  times  enjoined,  be  the  means  of  diffusing  a  degree 
of  light  and  dignity  over  the  whole  series  of  their  days  ;  whereas  an 
unhappily  large  number  of  those  of  our  people  who  are  now  arrived 
near  the  close  of  that  long  series,  have  to  lookback  on  the  Sundays  as 
having  been  made,  in  a  peculiar  manner,  the  dishonour  and  bane  of 
their  life."    (P.  143— U8.) 

It  is  thus  that  Mr.  Foster  paints  the  state  of  ignorance  and 
brutal  apathy  in  which  the  part  of  the  people,  commonly  called 
the  lower  orders,  even  at  this  day,  notwithstanding  the  nu- 
merous schemes  afloat  for  their  improvement,  are  sunk.  And 
yet  with  some  inconsistency  we  are  told  of  the  perilous  predi- 
cament in  which  the  established  order  of  things  is  placed  by 
a  certain  ominous  expansion  of  mind,  a  fearful  demonstration 
of  an  universal  feelmg  of  wrong,  oppression,  and  exclusion, 
fast  spreading  through  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  a  spirit  of 
revolt,  a  deep  and  settled  antipathy  towards  that  order  whicb 
by  the  arrangements  and  constitutions  of  society  are  in  the  en- 
joyment of  comfort,  wealth,  or  station.  Mr.  Foster  dwells  upon 
these  portentous  signs  of  the  times,  not  altogether  with  com- 
placency, but  with  a  descriptive  energy,  and  an  ardent  manner 
of  putting  the  case,  which  conveyed  to  Our  minds  a  suspicion 
that  he  does  not  think  this  supposed  feeling  of  the  multitude 
entirely  without  justification; — what  his  politics  may  be  we 
will  not  inquire,  but  we  have  some  curiosity  to  know  how  so 
reasoning  and  religious  a  mind  can  see  aught  in  the  general 
character  of  tlie  British  government  and  constitution,  to  afford 
a  shadow  of  justification  for  so  hostile  a  combination  against 
it,  and  all  that  it  upholds  and  protects.  For  our  own  parts  we 
think  Mr.  Foster  mainly  right  m  the  ignorance  he  imputes  to 
the  mass  of  the  people  even  in  this  enlightened  country  •  but 
we  cannot  reconcile  with  this  imputed  ignorance  the  frightful 
anticipation,  of  which"  he  has  endeavoured  to  impose  the  belief, 
of  a  grand  irruptibn  about  to  take  place  through  all  the  fences 
and  barriers  of  settled  rule  and  ancient  authority,  by  the  million 
challenging  their  rights  of  participation  and  equal  enjoyment. 
*  All  this  looks  very  fine  upon  paper, — it  gives  play  and  effect  to 
a  rhetorical  pen, — it  may  suit  the  clioleric  temper  of  political 
opposition  ;---^it  may  gratify  the  spleen  of  religious  dissent ;   but 
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we  do  not*  believe  that  there  is  either  philosophy  6r  xnysteiy  in 
the  case  ;-^t  is  the  ignorajice  of  which  Mr.  Foster  complains, 
villainously  acted  upon  by  a  numerous  body  of  factious  mal- 
contents^ m«n  of  aesperate  circumstances  speculating  upon 
their  country's  ruin,  and  desirous  of  trying  the  chances  of  re* 
volution,  which  forn^  the  real  combination  of  hostility  in  this 
country,  (for  to  this  country  we  confine  our  remarks)  and  to  be 
met  and  provided  against  by  the  conservative  energies  of  the 
constitution,  and  the  agency. of  sound  religious  instruction; 
but  not  to  be  subdued  or  neutralized  by  a  mere  pen-ink-and- 
paper  education,  or  the  widest  and  most  liberal  concession  of 
the  rights  of  scholarship.    This-  ignorance,  thus  villainously 
acted  upon,  will,  in  spite  of  all  that  mere  general  education 
can  do,  remain  unchanged.  By  throwing- in  certain  ingredients, 
indeed,  which  mere  general  education  may  furnish,,  it  may  be 
made  to  boil  and  bubble,  to  fume  and  roar,  but  it  will  be  igno- 
rance still  in  a  state  of  turbid  effervescence,  and  noxious  eva- 
poration.   Not  one  particle  of  useful,  applicable  information, 
— of  that  inforaaation  which  lays  the  foundation  of  good  neigh- 
bourhood, kind  habits,  political  5>ontentedne?s,  or  moral  obe- 
dience, no,  nor  of  desiraole  liberty,  will  be  the  result.    Let  any 
man  who  has  the  well-being  of  his  country  seriously  at  heart, 
look  at  the  moral  state  of  those  who  have  received  this  neutral 
education—the  numbers  it  has  added  to  the  dupes  of  inflam- 
matory falsehoods,  and  the  victims  of  a  debauching  press-r— the 
frightful'  numerical  majority  of  those  who  have  received  this 
sort  of  education,  at  this  moment  declaring  with  the  voice 
and  organs  which  it  has   supplied  to  them  on  the  side  of 
what  God  a^d  His  Scripture  condemn,  ^nd  then  let  him  say 
whether  in  his  conscience  he  thinks  any  good  will  come  of  any 
discipline  for  the  poor  but  tJiat  which  may  open  their  eyes  to 
their  own  awful  predicament  as  accountable  creatures. 
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AnT.  XII. — The  Diary  bf  an  Invalid  ;  being  the  Journal  of  a 
Tour 9 .  in  Pvrsuit  of  Hetdth;  in  Portugal^  Italy,  SwitzerUmdf 
and  France^  in  the  Years  1817,'  1818,  md  1819.  By  Henry- 
Matthews,  A..M.    8vo.    pp.618.    Murray.    London,  1820. 

The  travels  of  a  sick  man  promise  b'lt  little  entertainment  or 
information ;  and  in  general  we  may'  be  said  to  be  unjust  to- 
wards what  we  see  and  hear  in  foreign  countries  when  we  pub- 
lish concerning  them  the  results  of  our  own  morbid  impressions. 
In  the  jwirnal  before  us,  however,  we  find  nothing  of  the  lan- 
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gnor  or  the  irritability  of  an  inyalid :  the  infirmify  of  his  body 
seems  not  to  have  interfered  with  the  activity  of  nis  mind,  nor 
does  the  *  pursuit  of  health/  in  which  he  was  professedly  en-* 
gaged,  appear  to  have  diminished  that  promptitude  of  general 
observation  without  which  a  man  neither  travels  to  improve 
himself  nor  to  inform  others.  The  author's  preface  makes  the 
usual  renunciation  of  merit  and  talent,  and  modestly  commits 
to  the  reader's  charity,  what  might  fairly  challenge  his  decided 
approbation.  We  have  not  for  a  long  tmie  encountered  a  more 
intelligent,  unaffected,  and  lively  tourist.  We  shall  be  obliged^ 
however,  to  animadvert  upon  some  inconsistencies  and  some 
transgressions  in  matters  both  of  taste  and  feeling. 

Mr.  Matthews  appears  to  have  set  out  in  the  year  1817,  on  a 
journey,  without  having  settled  his  route  or  destination,  in  4>be* 
dience  to  medical  advice,  in  auest  of  more  balmy,  breezes  than 
his  own  country  afforded.  At  Plymouth,  ;the  Malta  packet, 
just  about  to  weigh  anchor,  relieves  him  from  the  agony  of  irrfr* 
solution.  He  engages  with  the  Captain,  reserving  to  himself 
the  liberty  to  determine  his  bargain  at  the  first  port  at  which  he 
might  touch.  We  have  now  a  very  lively  account  of  the  mul* 
tipTied  vexations  of  a  sea  voyage  to  an  active  mind  and  sus* 
ceptible  frame,  among  which  sickness,  and  regret,  and  satdety, 
hold  the  prominent  place.  We  think,  however,  that  our  traveller, 
in  the  description  of  his  sensations,  whether  of  pain  or  plea^ 
sure,  indulges  in  a  language  a  little  too  strong,  and  allows 
himself  to  sport  a  little  too  much  with  awful  ideas,  for  one  who 
dedicates  his  book  to  a  Reverend  Brother,  and  who,  on  most 
occasions,  discovers  a  laudable  regard  to  the  decencies  of  sen- 
timent and  expression.  His  sea  si^ness  is  by  rathc^  too  strong 
an  image  compared  with  the  state  of  the  ''  damned  in  hell,"  ana 
his  recovery  might  in  a  thousand  ways  have  been  better  illus- 
trated than  by  being  called  his  '*  resurrection,"  The  rising  of 
the  sun  and  of  the  moon  at-  sea,  is  described  in  the  following 
vivacious  and  picturesque  language : — 

<'  18th;  The  wind  died  away  last  night.  A  dead  calm.— >Got  up  to 
see  the  8un  rise.*— Much  h&8  been  said  of  the  splendour  of  this  sigbt 
at  sea ;  biit  I  confess  I  think  it  inferior  to  the  same  scene  on  shore. 
There  is  indeed  plenty  of  the  *  dread  magnificence  of  Heaven,'  but 
it  is  all  over  iu  a  moment.  The  sun  braves  the  eas^,  and  carries  the 
heavens  by  a  coK/7-^-fnam;  instead  of  approaching  gradually,  as  he 
does  on  land^  preceded  by  a  troop  of  rosy  messengers  that  prepare 
you  for  bis  amval.  One  misses  the  charming  variety  of  the  terres- 
trial scene ;— the  wood  and  water; — the  hill  and  dale; — the  'bab- 
bling broolc ;'— the  *  pomp  of  groves  and  garniture  of  fields/  At  sea, 
too,  all  is  inanimate,  for  the  gambols  of  the  fishes,  if  they  do  gambol 
at  their  matins,  are  out  of  sight ;  and  it  is  the  efiect  of  morning  on 
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living  sentiei^t  beings  that  (Constitutes  its*  great  charm.  At  sea,  thei'e 
is  no  ^  song  of  earliest  birds ;  '—no  *  warbling  woodland  ;'— -no  '  whist- 
Hng  plough-bo^;' — nothing,  in  short,  to  awaken  interest  or  sympathy. 

\d      There  is  magnificence  and  splendour — but  it  is  solitary  splendour. 

TOTS  <*  Let  me  rather  see  <  the  morn,  in  russet  mantle  clad,  walk  o'er 

ik      the  dew  pfyon  high  Malvern  hill.'    But,  alasl  when  am  I  likely  to 

joiti      behold  this  sight  again  ? 

:^  ^<  In  the  evening,  I  sat  on  the  deck  to  enjoy  the  moon-lieht.— rlf 
the  sun-rise  be  best  seen  on  shore,  the  moon-light  has  the  acmntage 
at  sea.  At  this  season  of  repose,  the  absence  &£  living  objects  is  not 
felt.  A  lovely  night. — The  moon,  in  this  latitude,  has  a  silvery 
brightness  which  I  never  saw  in  England.— It  was  a  night  for  ro- 
mance ;— such  as  Shakspeare  describes,  when  Troilus  sighed  his  soul 
to  absent  Cressid.  The  sea,  calm  and  tranquil  as  the  bosom  of  innp* 
cence«-^not  a  breath  of  air— the  reflection  of  the  moon  and  stars,  and 
&e  gentle  rippling  of  the  water  against  the  sides  of  the  vessel  com* 

lu      pleted  the  magic  of  the  scede."    (P.  6,  7.) 

The  lively  pencil  of  Mr.  Matthews  affords  us  a  very  emphatic 
representation  of  the  dirt  and  ofFensiveness  of  the  Fortuffuese 
capital,  which  though  appearing  to  be  felt  by  the  traveller  in 
search  of  amusement  or  health,  as  mere  matter  of  personal 
annoyance,  suggests  many  reflections  to  the  political  inquirer ; 
and  to  the  mind  disposed  to  meditation  on  the  course  and 
tendencies  of  human  affairs  and  institutions,  many  important 
deductions.  To  such  persons  it  cannot  but  occur  that  very 
kmehtable  checks  must  exist  somewhere  in  the  usages,  laws, 
or  frame  of  society  to  counteract  so  many  advantages,  of  a 
physical  kind,  as  are  possessed  by  the  Portuguese.  Their  trade, 
their  shipping,  their  ports,  their  produce,  all  conspire  to  elevate 
their  condition  in  the  scale  of  Europe,  and  to  inspire  a  taste  for 
convenience,  comfort,  cleanliness,  and  refinement ;  but  the  cha- 
racter of  this  people  has  never  been  permitted  to  exercise  its 
genuine  pTay  or  natural  tendencies,  loaded  and  oppressed  as  it 
has  been  by  the  lumber  of  superstitious  rites,  and  the  dead 
weight  of  an  arbitrary  government.  A  nation  may  be  poten- 
tially great,  and  practically  little ;  nor  can  the  possibilities  and 
powers  of  any  state  be  justly  appreciated,  untilthat  equality  is 
attained  which  consists  in  being  governed  by  equal  laws,  and 
that  personal  importance  and  self-esteem  is  assumed,  which 
brings  with  it  the  whole  train  of  moral  and  mutual  and  manly 
responsibilities.  Portugal  has  now  entered,  in  compiany  with 
aevenal  other  states,  on  flie  career  of  a  revolution,  of  whicn  it  i» 
not  easy  to  calculate  the  chances.  It  has  unfortunately  the  cha- 
racteristic foundation  of  all  the  continental  revolutions  of  recent 
occurrence ; — it  is  grounded  on  military  force ;  and,  however  mo- 
derate in  profession,  operates  upon  a  subversive  principle,  and 
trusts  to  e^^pedients  which,  when  once  put  into  action,  tend  to 
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no  precise  consummation^  and  acknowledge  no  determinate 
boundary.  It  is  of  that  description  of  revolution  which  opens 
the  floodgates  to  an  overwhelmmg  tide,  and  leaves  every  tning 
to  depend  upon  the  moral  results  of  a  great  physical  striiggle. 
The  nation  is,  in  short,  in  the  case  which  must  necessarily  be 
the  consequence  of  all  sudden  political  convulsions;  existing 
institutions  are  discarded,  before  the  mind  has  been  prepared 
either  to  frame  or  digest  any  new  order  of  things,  out  of  which 
a  feasible  state  of  human  liberty  can  ultimately  arise.    That 

treat  event  of  our  own  country,  which  has  hardly  with  propriety 
een  called  a  revolution,  was  quite  in  natural  order.  A  sober, 
sound,  experimental  conviction  had  previously  taken  full  pos- 
session of  all  the  thinking  part  of  the  community,  and  a  sort 
of  distinct  pattern  of  the  plan  of  liberty,  which  was  afterwards 
set  up  in  operation  by  the  great  and  natural  organs  of  the 
public  wisdom,  had  been  accurately  drawn  and  defined  on  the 
vast  floor  of  universal  opinion.  There  was  among  us  at  that 
time  a  reverence  for  wise  heads ;  no  change  was  in  contempla- 
tion beyond  the  exigency  of  the  case ;  and  the  English  were  not 
then  under  the  curse  of  those  political  impostures,  which  have 
arrayed  all  the  darkest  passions  and  most  sinful  properties  of 
our  nature  in  the  dress^  of  virtue,  and  the  disguise  of  moral 
freedom. 

The  Portuguese  are  not  without  their  public  works,  and  there 
occur  some  in  which  there  is  magnificence  of  conception  and 
execution.  In  the  road  from  Lisbon  to  Cintra,  is  the  great 
aqueduct  of  Alcantara,  (the  work  of  Manuel  de  Maya  in  1738,) 
stretching  across  a  wide  and  deep  valley,  by  a  range  of  thirty- 
five  arches,  of  which  the  centre  one  is  said  to  be  the  largest  m 
the  world,  being  in  height  230  French  feet,  and  in  width  107  : 
a  monument  which,  if  it  demonstrates  no  great  advancement 
in  philosophy,  is  a  specimen  of  great  skill  and  industry,  and  im- 

flies  the  capability  of  better  things  under  better  circumstances, 
t  is  thus  that  our  author  describes  the  symptoms  of  what  has 
subsequently  broken  out  into  active  existence  : — 

"  The  Portuguese  are  full  of  discontent,  and  their  long  intimacy 
with  us,  has  spread  far  and  wide  aiiiongst  them  the  lights  of  informa- 
tion. It  is  no  wonder  that  they  should  be  discontented,  abandoned 
as  they  are  by  their  sovereign,  who  has  converted  the  mother  country 
into  a  province,  from  which  men  and  money  are  drawn  for  the  sup- 
port of  his  transatlantic  dominions ;  whilst  the  command  of  their  na- 
lional  army,  and  the  principal  situations  of  power  and  profit,  are  in 
the  hands  of  foreigners.  The  greatest  unwillingness  now  prevails 
among  the  soldiery  to  embark  for  America.  I  have  seen  some  hun- 
dred deserters  chained  together,  and  marched  down  to  the  bank  of 
the  river.    (P.  21,  22.) 
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Mr.  Matihei¥s  speaks  of  the  police  of  Lisbon  in  terms  of 
praise ;  but  of  what  avail  is  a  police  if,  as  we  are  told,  the  lower 
orders  are  in  the  habit  of  carrying  a  large  clasp  knife,  with  the 
opened  blade  concealed  under  the  right  sleeve,  and  that  assassi- 
natipns  are  by  no  means  uncommon.  It  is  something,  however, 
to  say  for  this  country,  that  the  public  decency  is  well  secured 
from  open  outrages  in  the  streets  of  its  capital ;  and  that,  too» 
a  capital  with  a  sea  port,  and  in  a  southern  latitude ;  and  it 
would  be  well,  if  so  much  could  be  said  of  the  condition  of  our 
own  metropolis,  where  the  abuses  of  liberty  begin  to  be  more 
fondly  cherished  than  liberty  itself. 

There  is  something  in  the  feeling  with  which  a  pious  mind 
regards  even  the  name  and  profession  of  religion,  to  which  the 
style  of  the  following  passage  cannot  be  quite  acceptable ;  but 
there  is,  nevertheless,  much  of  truth  in  the  observations  con- 
tained in  it. 

^^  The  inquisition  is  still  an  object  of  mysterious  dread*  A  young 
man  of  considerable  fortune  disappeared  about  a  year  ago»  and  it  wa$ 
supposed  for  some  time  that  he  was  murdered.  A  large  reward  was 
oflTered  for  the  discovery  of  his  body,  but  the  river  was  dragged,  and 
every  well  and  hole  in  the  town  explored  without  success.  It  is  the 
opinion  of  many,  that  he  is  now  immured  in  the  prisons  of  the  inqui- 
sition. 6y-the-bye,  I  have  not  yet  mentioned  the  priests,  and  for 
aught  I  know,  they  are  more  numerous  than  the  dogs.  Doghood  and 
priesthood  are  certainly  the  most  thriving  trades  in  Lisbon.  It  is  an 
humiliating  spectacle,  to  see  the  abject  superstition  in  which  the  peo- 
ple are  sunk  and  brutified.  As  the  best  things,  by  being  corrupted, 
beconie  the  worst ;  so  here,  Christianity  exhibits  a  system  of  idolatry, 
much  more  revolting  than  the  old  Pagan  worship.  One  cannot  help 
feeling  some  regard  for  the  ancient  mythology,  which  is  as  amusing 
as  Mother  Bunch,  illustrated  and  adorned  too  as  it  was  by  such  divine 
statues.  Besides,  the  heathens  had  not  the  means  of  knowing  better ; 
but  who  that  has  read  the  New  Testament,  can  tolerate  the  contemp- 
tible mummeries  which  are  here  practised  under  the  name  of  religion. 
The  religion  of  the  heathens  was  as  superior  to  this,  as  the  statues  of 
Phidias  excel  in  beauty,  the  tawdry  and  disgusting  images  which  these 
poor  creatures  bow  down  to  and  worship. 

*^  In  the'  mean  time,  however,  the  priests  thrive  and  fatten.  I  will 
not  say,  with  Semple,  that  they  are  the  only  fat  people  in  Portugal, 
but  I  will  vouch  for  their  universal  em^hon-poinU 

**  This  to  be  sure  is  only  the  outward  and  visible  sign,— but  it  tends 
to  give  credibility  to  the  tales  in  vogue,  of  the  sloth  and  good  cheer, 
the  licentious  feastings  and  debaucheries,  which  take  place  in  the 
convents,  or  rather  the  castles  of  indolence,  in  which  these  portly 
monks  are  lodged.  The  French,  who  hated  a  monk  and  the  smell  of 
a  monk^  as  much  as  Walter  Shandy,  that  is,  *  worse  than  all  the  de- 
vils of  hdl ;'  while  they  bayonetted  the  dogs  without  mercy,  made 
tbe  monks  lay  aside  the  crucifix,  and  brandish  the  besom,  and  fairly 
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B9t  iliem^to  sweep  tlie  streets ;  bot  the  Freiich  are  gdne,---aiid*  the 
monks.eod  the  dogs  have  resamed  their  usual  occupatipiis^ 

**  The  nunneries  enjoy  a  better  reputation,  and  are  said  to  be  filled 
with  sincerely  pious  women,  who  have  been  led,  from  perhaps  a  mis- 
taken sense  of  religion,  to  bury  themselves  in  the  unprofitable  seclu- 
sion of  a  convent.  This  is,  however,  a  delicate  question,  and  I  leave 
It  in  the  uncertainty,  in  which  it  has  been  left  by  the  sage  in  Ras- 
sehis.*'     (P.  23—25.) 

.  Amonff  other  features  of  the  Portuguese  character,  our  tourist 
remarks  its  extreme  indolence.  "  You  can  scarcely  get  a  shop* 
keeper  to  serve  you.  It  pervades  all  classes : — arte,  science, 
literature,— every  thing  languishes  at  Lisbon."  And  WO  believe 
that  Mr.  Matthews  is  quite  correct  in  his  remark,  that  the  Por- 
tuguese "  are  worthy  of  better  things ;  but  that  they  are  bowed 
down  by  a  despotic  government  and  an  abject  superstition." 
With  the  solicitude  of  the  traveller  to  find  the  burial  pl^tce  of 
Fielding,  we  confess  ourselves  to  have  no  sympathy.  Nor  do 
we  thiric  with  him,  that  the  classical  pen  oi  Mr.  Canning, 
during  his  embassy  at  Lisbon,  would  have  been  well  employed 
in  preparing  an  inscription  for  his  monument :  the  world  owes 
no  debt  to  tne  memory  of  a  man  who,  in  the  language  of  Dr. 
Johnson,  has  ransacked  his  memory  and  tortured  his  fancy  only 
to  leave  the  world  less  virtuous  than  he  found  it ;  and  this  we 
cannot  but  think,  if  it  was  not  the  aim,  was  the  effect  of  Field- 
in^s  novels. 

.  Prom  this  place  our  traveller  embarked  for  Leghorn,  on  the 
17th  of  October,  1817.  Passing  over  his  accounts  of  storms 
and  quarantine,  we  will  land  with  him  on  the  coast  of  Italy, 
where  the  English  burying  ground  at  Leghorn,  in  which  lie  the 
bones  of  SmoTlet,  draws  from  the  writer  the  same  sort  of  tribu- 
tery  reflection,  as  that  to  which  the  tomb  of  Fielding  at  Lisbon 
had  before  given  birth,  and  with  similar  justification.  Our 
author  has.  sometimes  a  whimsical  bias  in  his  predilections, 
which  would  bring  his  taste  into  dispute  with  persons  less  cri- 
tically censorious  than  ourselves.  Having  spoken  of  the  lean* 
ing  tower  of  Pisa,  the  history  of  which  is,  that  the  foundation 
gtoutd  having  given  vinay  during  the  progress  of  the  building, 
Sie  architect  completed  his  work  in  tne  direction  accidentals^ 
given  to  it,  describes  the  general  effect  as  so  pleasing,  that,  like 
Alexander's  wry  neck,  it  might  well  bring  leaning  into  fashion 
amongst  all  the  towers  of  CSiristendom.  We  suspect  that  in 
this  instance,  the  author  has  sacrificed  the  credit  of  his  taste  to 
the  gaiety  of  his  allusion.  Leghorn  and  Pisa  are  very  sum- 
marily dismissed ;  and  the  only  incident  which  appears  to  have 
occurred  to  him  between  the  last-mentioned  place  and  Florence, 
lyas  a  contest  of  sweai'ing,  in  English  and  Italian>  provoked  by 
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fbef  difficuitied  of  procttring  hones,  beiwe^i  those  who  com* 
posed  the  travelling  company  and  the  people  at  the  post-honsei 
in  which  the  Cambridge  Invalid  manfully  maintainea  his  share, 
with  a  laudable  regard  to  the  honour  of  nis  Alma  Mater. 

Mr.  Matthews's  descriptions  are  very  lively,  and  much  in  the 
style  of  Dr.  Moore,  the  spirited  author  of  **  A  View  of  Society 
and  Manners  in  Italy."  But  Florence  owes  more  to  the  pen 
of  our  author  than  to  that  of  his  predecessor.  His  touches 
bring  out  every  thing  in  very  bold  relief;  and  after  making 
allowance  for  some  fopperies  of  an  academical  cast,  and  some 
laxities  of  moral  sentiment,  we  think  it  no  more  than  his  due  to 
jdace  him  in  the  first  rank  of  British  tourists* 

**  Travellers,**  says  bur  author,  "  generally  exaggerate  most  out- 
rageously ;  but  they  have  hardly  done  justice  to  Florence.  The  Arno 
runs  through  it  with  a  turbid  but  rapid,  and  therefore  cheerful  stream, 
forming  as  it  were  the  middle  of  the  principal  street.  Between  the 
lines  of  houses  and  the  river  is  a  broad  quay,  serving  for.  carriages  and 
foot  passengers.  Four  bridges  at  short  distances  connect  the  two  sidei 
of  the  street,  and  add  to  its  beauty.  The  absence  of  smoke,  and  the 
clearness  of  the  atmQsphere,  enable  you  to  see  the  surrounding  country 
distinctly  from  all  parts  of  the  town.  The  views  up  and  down  the 
driver  are  beautiful,  and  the  immediate  environs  are  ornamented  with 
undulating  shrubberies  and  villas  without  number.  The  prospect  from 
these  environs  is  rich  beyond  description.  Florence  is  laid  out  at  your 
feet ;  and  the  Af'no  winds  through  a  golden  and  fertile  plain,  till  the 
scene  is  closed  by  the  bold  and  rugged  range  of  the  Appennines.— 
Such  h  the  first  view  of  Florence ;  and  within  its  walls  is  all  that  can 
conduce  to  gratify  the  senses,  or  delight  the  imagination.  The  won- 
ders of  ancient  and  modern  art  are  all  around  you,  and  furnish  an 
inexhaustible  field  of  occupation  and  amusement.** 

The  works  of  art  with  which  Florence  abounds,  receive  their 
rightful  homage  from  the  tasteful  pen  of  Mr.  Matthews,  who 
here  displays  nothing  of  the  pedantry  of  science,  and  much  of  the 
spirit  of  just  observation.  It  is  thus  that  he  describes  and  dis- 
criminates the  Venuses  of  the  sculptor  and  the  painter;-— 

^  First  and  foremost  amongst  these  is—'  the  statue  thai  enchants 
the  world  '—the  unimitated,  inimitable  Venus.  She  has  now  resumed 
her  old  station  afler  her  second  visit  to  Paris  ;^*for  I  am  surprised  the 
French  did  not  argue  that  her  adventure  with  the  shepherd  on  Moiint 
Ida,  was  clearly  typical  of  her  late  trip  to  their  metropolis. 

**  One  is  generally  disappointed  aflcr  great  expectations  have  been 
rmsed,  but  in  this  instance  I  was  delighted  at  first  sight,  and  each 
succeeding  visit  has  charmed  me  more.  It  is  indeed  a  wonderful  work 
in  conception  and  execution, — ^but  I  doubt  whether  Venus  be  not  a 
misnomer.  Who  can  recognise  in  this  divine  statue,  any  traits  of  the 
queen  of  love  and  pleasure  ?  It  seems  rather  intended  as  a  personifi- 
cation of  all  that  is  elegant,  graceful,  and  beautiful ;— not  only  ab- 
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strsieted  trom  ail  human  intfiriiiitiesy  but  elevated  above  all  httman  fbd- 
ings  and  afiectioos ;— -for>  though  the  form  is  female^  the  beauty  is  Whs 
the  beauty  of  angelSy  who  are.  of  no  sex.  I  was  at  first  reminded  of 
Milton's  Eve ;— --but  in  -  Eve,  even  in  her  days  Of  innocence,  before 
*  she  damned  us  all,*  there  was  some  tincture  of  humanity,  of  which 
there  is  none  in  the  Venus ; — in  whose  eye  there  is  no  heaven,  and 
in  whose  gesture  there  is  no  love. 

/'  Immediately  behind  the  statue,  is  the  ihost  famous  of  all  the  fa- 
mous Veiluses  of  Titian,  who  has  represented  the  Groddess  of  Flea- 
sure  in  her  true  character — the  hopri  of  a  Mahometan  paradise ; — and 
a  tnost  bewitcliing  picture  it  is.  But  the  triumph  of  the  statue  is  com- 
)^}efe,^--thepe  is  an  aH-powerfol  fascination  about  it  that  rivets  the  at- 
tention, and  niakefr  the  spectator  turn  away  frdm  the  pictiirev  l&e 
Hj^cyles  frpm^  the  voluptuous  blandishments  of  the  Goddess  of  I^/^- 
^  \mx%  to  devote  an  exclusive  adoration  to  the  celestial  purity  of  her 
rival; — for  celestial  she  certainly  is. 

"One  peculiar  attribute  of  her  divinity  is,  not  its  ubiquity,  but  its 
individuality. — ^It  seems  impossible  to  transfer  any  .portion  of  her  *glo-. 
rious  beauty'  to  a  copy.-^None  of  the  casts  give  any  idea  of  the 
nameless  grace  of  the  original. — This  incommunicable  essence  js  always 
the  criterion  of  transcendent  excellence. 

**  The  arms  are  modern,  and  very  inferior  to  the  rest  of  the  work. 
There  is  something  finical  and  affected  in  the  turn  of  the  fingers^ 
wholly  at  variance  with  the  exquisite  simplicity  of  the  rest  of  the 
figure. 

"  I  must  record, — though  I  would  willingly  forget,— rlhe  only  traces 
of  humanity  in  the  Venus ;  which  escapea  my  notice  in  the  first 
fervour  of  admiration.  Her  ears  are  bored  for  ear-rings,  which  pro- 
bably once  hung  there,  and  her  arms  bear  the  mark  of  having  been 
^  compressed  by  a  bracelet.  This  last  ornament  might  perhaps  be 
excused,  but  foi*  the  other  barbarous  trinkets,^what  can  be  said  I 
I  would  wish  to  think  they  were  not  the  work  of  the  original  sculptor ; 
but  that  they  might  have  been  added  by  some  later  proprietor,  in  the 
same  taste  that  the  Squire  in  Smollett  bestows  full-curled  periwigs,  by 
the  hand  of  an  itinerant  limnef,  at  so  much  per  head,  on  the  portraits 
of  his  ancestors  painted  by  Vandyke."     ( P.  4?3 — 4?5.) 

Commentaries  on  statues  and  paintings  are  rarely  interesting 
to  those  who,  at  a  distance  from  the  treasures  themselves,  are 
precluded  from  even  the  hope  of  visiting  them  ;  and  it  would  be 
too  much  to  say  of  the  publication  before  us,  that,  independently 
of  the  visible  specimens  themselves,  its  observations  are  so 
substantively  excellent  as  to  recommend  themselves  by  their 
own  proper  force  and  beauty.  To  the  traveller,  however,  ttey 
hold  out  entertainment  anq  instruction  of  a  superior  order. 
While  the  writer  was  at  Flqrence,  news  was  brought  of  the 
Princess  Charlotte's  death ;  and  such,  we  are  told,  was  the  con-? 
fitemation  of  the  English,  that  the  Charge  d' Affaires  wrote  tq 
•tlie  Grand  Duke  on  the  part  of  our  countrymen,  to  expu^e  their 
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^ittendanee  at  a  ball  aad  supper,  which  was  fixed  for  the  ensuing 
Sunday,  at  the  Pitti  Palace.  Mr.  Matthews  will  have  a  hearty 
contempt  for  his  Reviewer,  if  he  reads  our  impertinence,  when 
he  finds  us  saying,  that  had  we  been  in  his  place,  the  propriety 
of  declining  the  ball  and  supper,  from  respect  to  the  memory 
of  the  departed  Princess,  would  have  struck  us  much  less  for- 
cibly than  the  disgracefully  profane  compliance  of  Protestant 
Chnstians,  educated  in  Britain,  with  practices  in  derogation,  of 
that  day,  of  which  it  is  as  much  the  duty  as  it  is  the  interest 
of  man  to  preserve  the  sanctity.  The  comment  made  on  the 
bad  taste  snown  by  the  Duchess  of  Albany,  in  being  the  only 
person  out  of  mourning  for  our  Princess  Charlotte,  at  the 
Saturday  evening  party  at  her  house,  while  receiving  an  annual 
pension  of  I6OOT.  from  the  English  Government,  is  very  just. 
Mr.  Matthews  complain*  of  the  bitter  cold  of  Florence,  and  of 
the  Siberian  wind  from  the  Apennines,  which  cuts  to  the  heart ; 
and  resolves  upon  setting  out  for  Rome,  where  he  arrives  after 
a  journey  of  no  incidents.  The  approach  to  this  queen  of 
cities,  Mr.  Matthews  describes  to  be  over  miles  of  barren  ter- 
ritory, not  unlike  Hounslow  Heath;  according  to  him,  the 
first  feeling  on  arriving  at  the,  gate  of  entrance,  is  a  feeling  of 
disappointment ;  and  after  a  few  flourishes  by  way  of  moral  on 
the  extravagance  of  human  expectation,  and  the  littleness  of 
human  performances,  we  are  set  down  in  the  Piazza  di  Spagna, 
"the  focus  of  fashion,  and  the  general  resort  of  the  English." 
^'  Some  travellers,"  says  our  author,  "  ha^e  compared  it  to 
Grrbsvenor-square ;  but  the  Piazza  di  Spagna  is  little  more  than 
an  irregular  open  space,  a  little  less  nasty  than  the  other  piazzas 
in  Rome,  because  the  habits  of  the  people  are  in  some  measure 
restrained  by  the  presence  of  the  English ;  but  there  is  quite 
eaQ^gh  left  to  make  me  believe  the  Romans  the  nastiest  people 
in  Cfcstendom, — ^if  I  had  not  seen  the  Portuguese." 

'^  TU^.  English,"  says  Mr.  Matthews,  "  swarm  every  where  ;'* 
-  and  he  follows  out  his  remark  by  stating  the  difficulty  of  pro- 
curing a  lodging  at  Rome,  from  the  overflowing  resort  of  his 
countrymen,  who  were  there  in  such  numbers  at  that  time  as  to 
give  to  the  place  the  appearance  of  a  country  town  in  England 
at  an  assizes.  After  a  short  account  of  his  economical  arrange- 
ments, the  author  enters  upon  the  usual  details  of  sight-seeing  r 
but,  on  a  subject  so  threadbare,  it  is  good  taste  to  be  brief. 
The  student  and  the  loiterer,  he  who  reads  to  kill  time,  and  he 
who  reads  to  improve  it^  the  scholar  of  the  circulating  library, 
and  the  academician,  have  all  been  satiated  with  the  topic : 
and  if  the  publisher,  of  an  Italian  tour  must  go  through  the 
form  of  complimenting  every  relic  of  Roman  antiquity  with  a 
decent  eulogisjn,  the  Reviewer  is  in  nowise  bound  to  a^com-' 
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pany  him.  There  is  a  sprightliness,  however,  in  tome  of  our 
^:aveller's  descriptions  ^d  remarks  in  this  part  of  his  work, 
whidi  deserve  that  they  should  not  be  altc^ether  overlooked* 

"  The  Roman  forum,"  says  Mr.  Matthews,  •*  is  now  the  Campo 
Vaccina — ^the  papal  Smithfield ; — but  it  is  still  the  finest  walk  in  the 
irorld;  and  I  aoubt  whether,  in  the  proudest  days  of  its  magnificence, 
it  could  have  interested  a  spectator  more  than  it  now  does, — ^fallen  as 
it  is  from  its  high  estate.  Nothing  can  be  more  striking,  or  more  af- 
fecting, than  the  contrast  between  what  it  was, — ^and  what  it  is. 
There  is  enough  in  the  tottering  ruins  which  yet  remain,  to  recal  the 
history  of  its  ancient  grandeur ; — while  its  present  misery  and  degra* 
dation  are  obtruded  upon  you  at.eyery  step.  Here  Horace  lounged; 
— here  Cicero  harangued ; — ^and  here  now,  the  modern  Romans  count 
their  beads, — ^kill  their  pigs, — cleanse  their  heads, — ^and  violate  the 
sanctity  of  the  place,  by  every  species  of  abomination. 

'  ^  The  walk  from  the  capitcA  to  the  coliseum  comprised  the  history 
of  ages.  The  broken  pillars  tfiat  remain  of  the  Temple  of  Concord, — 
the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Tonans, — ^and  the  Coraitium, — tell  the  taie  of 
former  times,  in  language  at  once  the  most  pathetic  and  intelligible ; — 
it  is  a  mute  eloquence,  surpassing  all  the  powers  of  description.'* 
(P»  73.^ 

And  again  in  his  reflections  on  the  present  condition  of  the 
palace  of  the  Caesars. 

.  ^  The  whole  of  this  region,— ^comprehending  all  that  remains  of  the 
Residence  of  the  emperors,  and  the  golden  house  of  Nero,' — ^is  now  a 
desert,  full  of  ruins,  and.  fragments  of  temples,  and  baths, — ^present- 
ing an  awful  picture  of  fallen  greatness.  The  spot  is  beautiful,  and 
commands  a  fine  view  of  Rome.  The  soil  seems  rich,  if  one  may 
judge  from  the  crops  of  cabbages  and  artichokes,  which  it  is  now 
made  to  produce.  Great  part,  however,  of  this  vast  tract  is  covered 
with  wild  brush-wood,  where  you  may  lose  yourself  if  you  will.  In 
my  last  stroll  through  this  wilderness,  I  encountered  a  fox,  who 
paused  for  a  moment  to  stare  at  me ; — as  if  he  were  doubting  whichof 
the  two  was  to  be  considered  as  the  intruder.  This  fox  seems  to  be 
the  genius  of  the  place^  and  delights  to  shew  himself  to  all  travellers. 
There  are  some  remains  of  a  terrace,  overlooking  the  Circus  Meud' 
flciM,  from  which  the  emperors  gave  the  signal  for  the  commenceoauent 
pf  the  games. 

^  **  In  another  quarter  are  four  rooms, — discovered  about  forty  years 
ago.  These  chambers  are  in  good  preservation,  and  afford  a  sample 
of  the  ancient  Roman  taste  in  the  construction  and  proportions  of 
their  apartments.  They  seem  to  have  received  their  light,  like  the 
Pantlieon,  from  a  hole  in  the  ceiling ;  and,  instead  of  the  formal 
square,  which  so  much  prevails  in  modern  rooms,  each  of  the  four 
sides  in  these  is  broken  into  a  circular  recess  or  bow.  The  same  ac- 
cumulation of  soil  seems  to  have  taken  place  here,  on  the  Palatine 
Hill,  as  elsewhere ; — for  these  chambers,  which  must  have  been  once 
OB  the  surface,   are  now  thirty  feet  below  ground.     These  rooBtt 
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appeared  to  me  to  be  qtiodelt  of  proportion,  and  the  eflfect  of  the  loose 
fioffiog  outlifiey  produced  by  the  hollowing  out  of  the  sides  into  re- 
cesses, is  much  more  pleasing  than  the  harsh  angular  preciseness  of 
a  parallelogram.    (P.  74^^76.) 

To  the  above  descriptive  specimens,  we  will  add  our  author's 
account  of  St.  Peter'sr* 

^  A  Ions  morning  at  St.  Peter's ; — of  which  I  have  hitherto  said 
nothing ;  though  I  have  visited  it  often.  All  my  expectations  were 
answered  by  the  first  impression  of  this  sublime  temple.  It  may  be 
true,  that  on  first  entering,  you  are  less  struck  than  might  be  sup- 
posed, with  the  immensity  of  the  building.  But  this,  I  believe,  is  en- 
tirely the  fiault  of  our  eyes ; — which  are  indeed  the  *  fools  of  the 
senses;' — and >we  are  only  taught  to  see,  by  reason  and  experience. 
In  S^.  Peter's,  so  much  attention  has  been  paid  to  preserve  the  re- 
lative proportions  of  all  the  parts,  that  for  some  time  you  do  not 
perceive  the  largeness  of  the  scale*  For  example,  the  figures  of  the 
Evangelists,  which  decorate  the  inside  of  the  cupola,  do  not  appear 
to  be  larger  than  life,  and  yet  the  pen  in  St.  Mark's  hand  Is  six  feet 
long,  from  which  one  may  calculate  their  real  stature. 

<*  The  fact  is,  that  nothing  is  great  or  little  but  by  comparison; 
and  where  no  familiar  object  exists  to  assist  the  judgment,  the  eye 
accustoms  itself  to  any  scale. 

**  Does  not  Gulliver  say,  that  he  lived  with  the  Brobdingnagians, 
without  being  fully  sensible  of  their  stupendous  size ;  but  that  he  was 
most  forcibly  unpressed  with  it,  on  his  return  to  England,  by  the 
conlrast  of  his  own  diminutive  countrjrmen  ?  In  the  same  manner,  it 
is  when  jou.  enter  any  other  church,  that  you  are  most  struck  with 
the  prodigious  superiorityof  St.  Peter's,  in  magnificence*and  grandeur. 
**  There  is  indeed  one  exception  to  the  harmony  of  proportion  in 
the  inside  of  St.  Peter's.  The  statue  of  the  Apostle  himself, — ^that 
fiunoos  statue,  which  was  once  changed  from  an  old  Jupiter  Capitolinus, 
by  a  touch  of  the  Pope's  wand ; — this  famous  St.  Peter,  is  seated  in 
en  armt-chair,  on  the  right  hand  of  the  altar,  and  is  scarcely  above 
the  size  of  life. 

<*  It  was  the  contrast  afibrded  by  this  statue,  that  first  made  me 
fully  aeasible  of  the  magnitude  of  every  thing  else. 

'*  It  is  to  be  lamented,  that  Michael  Angelo's  plan  was  not  adhered 
to,  whose  intention  was,  that  the  figure  of  the  church  should  have 
been  a  Greek  cross.  The  advantage  of  this  form  is,  that  it  exhibits 
the  whole  structure  at  one  coup  dceiL  In  the  Latin  cross,  accompa- 
nied with  aisles,  as  is  the  case  in  St.  Peter's,  the  effect  is  frittered 
away,  and  instead  of  one  great  whole,  there  are,  in  fact,  four  churches 
under  one  roof.  In  spite,  however,  of  all  that  the  last  architect  has 
done  to  spoil  it,  St.  Peter's  stands  beyond  all  comparison,  the  most 
magnificent  temple  ever  raised  by  mortal  hands,  to  the  worship  of  the 
Supreme  Being.  It  is  a  spectacle  that  never  tires  ; — you  may  visit 
it  every  day,  and  always  find  something  new  to  admire.  Then, — its 
temperature  is  delightful ; — afler  starving  in  the.  cold  and  comfortless 
gidleries  of  the  Vatican,  it  is  a  luxury  indeed  to  enjoy  the  mild  and 
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genial  air  in  the  interior  of  St.  Peter's;  and  I  am  told,  the  cJiiircIi  i^ 
as  pleasantly  cool  in  summer,  as  it  is  comfortably  warm  in  winter^^ 
The  fact  is,  the  walls  are  so  thick,  and  it  is  so  wholly  free  from 
damp,  that  the  air  within  is  not  affected  by  that  witlnmt ;  so  thaty 
like  a  well-built  cellar,  it  enjoys  an  equability  of  temperature  all  the 
year  round. 

*'  Immediately  under  the  glorious  cupola^  is  the  tomb  of  St.  Peter, 
round  which  a  hundred  lamps  are  constantly  burning ;  and  above, 
written  in  large  characters  on  the  firieze  in  the  inside  of  the  cupola,  ia 
this  obvious,  but  admirably  appropriate,  inscription  :«-Tu  sa  Petbus^ 

£T   SUPER   HANG   FETRAM   iBDIFICABO    ECCLESIAM   MEAM,     ET   TIBI 

DABO  cLAvos  ciELORUM.  Undemcatby  is  the  old  church,  upon 
which  the  present  temple  lias  been  bulk;  and  it  is  here,  that  the  re- 
mains of  the  Apostle  are  said  to  have  been  deposited;  though),  it  may 
safely  be  made  a  question,  whether  St.  Peter  ever  was  at  Home  at  all. 
Here  too  you  may  read,  what  no  person  who  has  not  descended  into 
this  subterraneous  church,  probably  has  read ;— *the  histories  of  the 
reigns  of  Charles  Hid.,  James  IVth.,  and  Henry  IXth., — ^kings  of  Eng- 
land ! — for  so  they  are  styled,  in  the  royal  chronicles,  engraved  oa 
the  tombs  of  the  Pretenders :  which,  brief  as  they  are,  contain  al* 
most  all  that  is  memorable^  in  the  histories  of  most  princes ; — the 
dates  of  their  births  and  their  deaths.  And  yet,  as  if  the  present 
tomb  were  not  sufficient  to  commemorate  the  last  of  the  Stuarts,  Ca* 
nova  is  now  employed  in  working  a  more  costly  monument  to  the 
memory  of  Cardinal  York ;  alias  Henry  IX, 

"  As  there  is  one  exception  to  the  otherwise  excellently  arranged 
proportions  in  the  inside  of  the  church,  in  the  statue  of  St.  Peter, 
which  is  insignificantly  little  ; — so,  there  js  also  one  on  the  outside,  in 
the  facade  of  the  front,  which  is  extravagantly  too  big.     Architecture, 
is  so  much  an  art  of  the  square  and  the  rule^  that,  mere  urdnstructed 
common  sense  ought  perhaps  to  have  no  voice  on  the  subject.     But^ 
all  the  world,  learned  and  unlearned,  unite  in  condemning  this  barbae 
rous  front.    There  is  a  drawing,  in  the  Vatican,  of  the  fa9ade>  as 
Michael  Atigelo  intended  it  should  have  been,  which  resembles  closely 
the  portico  of  the  Pantheon.     Maderno's  frightful  attic  rises  so  higb^ 
that,  to  a  spectator  on  the  ground^  placed  at  the  further  extremity  of 
the  piazza  of  St.  Peter's,  the  auxiliary  cupolas  are  quite  lost,  and  the 
great  cupola  itself  is  scarcely  able  to  appear  above  its  overgrown  pro- 
portions.    St.  Peter*s  must  not  be  judged  of  from  engravings.     The 
rage  for  embellishing  has  possessed  more  or  less  all  the  engravers  of 
Kome.    Piranesi,  who  had  more  taste,  had  perhaps  less  fidelity,  than 
any  of  his  brethren.     They  have  all  endeavoured  to  correct  the  de- 
*  fects  of  Maderno's  front,  and  have  represented .  it  as  it  never,  can 
be  seen  from  the  ground.     So  much  for  Maderno, — whose  per^m- 
ances  at  St.  Peter's  are  thus  appreciated  by  Forsyth.     '  At  last^?  aayft 
he,  *  a  wretched  plasterer  came  down  from  Como,  to  break  the  sa* 
cred  unity  of  the  Master  Idea,  and  him  we  must  execrate  for  the 
Latin  cross,  the  aisles,  the  attic,  and  the  front.'  "    (P.  84-r--88.) 

His  account  of  a  funeral  ceremony,  witnessed  by  him  in  his 
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wkjr  through  one  of  the  streets  of  Rome,  is  interesting  and  cu- 
rious ;  and  his  reflections  upon  it  judicious  and  feelincr. 

''  In  my  way  home  I  met  a  funeral  ceremony.     A  crucifix  hung 
ivith  black,  followed  by  a  train  of  priests,  with  lighted  tapers  in  their 
hands,  headed  the  procession.  Then,  came  a  troop  of  figures,  dressed 
in  white  robes,  with  their  faces  covered  with  masks  of  the  same  mate- 
rials.    The  bier  followed ; — on  which  lay  the  corpse  of  a  young  wo- 
man, arrayed  in  all  the  ornaments  of  dress,  with  her  face  exposed, 
where  the*  bloom  of  life  yet  lingered.    The  members  of  different  fra- 
ternities followed  the  bier — dressed  in  the  robes  of  their  orders — and 
all  masked.    They  carried  lighted  tapers  in  their  hands,  and  chanted 
6Ut  prayers,  in  a  sort  of  mumbling  recitative.    I  followed  the  train 
to  the  church,  for  I  had  doubts,  whether  the  beautiiul  figure  I  had 
seen  on  the  bier,  was  not  a  figure  of  wax ; — but  I  was  soon  convinced 
it  was  indeed  the  corpse  of  a  fellow-creature ; — cut  ofi^  in^the  pride 
and  bloom  of  youthful  maiden  beauty.     Such  is  the  Italian  mode  of 
conducting  the  last  scene  of  the  tragi- comedy  of  life.     As  soon  as  a 
person  dies,  the  relations  leave  the  house,  and  fiy  to  bury  themselves 
and  their  griefs  in  some  other  retirement.     The  care  of  the  funeral 
devolves  on  one  of  the  fraternities,  who  are  associated  for  this  purpose 
in  every  parish.     Thiese  are  dressed  in  a  sort  of  domino,  and  hood ; 
which,  having  holes  for  the  eyes,  answers  the  purpose  of  a  mask,  and 
completely  conceals  the  face.     The  funeral  of  the  very  poorest  is  thus 
conducted,  with  quite  as  much  ceremony  as  need  be.    This  is  per- 
haps a  better  system  than  our  own,  where  the  relatives  are  exhibited, 
as  a  spectacle  to  impertinent  curiosity,  whilst  from  feelings  of  duty 
they  follow  to  the  grave,  the  remains  of  those  they  loved.     But,  ours 
is  surely  an  unphilosophical  view  of  the  subject.     It  looks  as  if  we 
were  materialists,  and  considered  the  cold  clod,  as  the  sole  remains  of 
tlie  object  of  our  affection.     The  Italians  reason  better ;  and  perhaps 
feel  as  much  as  ourselves,  when  they  regard  the  body, — deprived  of 
the  soul  that  animated  and  the  mind  that  informed  it, — as  no  more  a 
part  of  the  departed  spirit,  than  the  clothes,  which  it  has  also  left 
belutid. — ^The  ultimate  disposal  of  the  body  is  perhaps  conducted  here 
with  too  much  of  that  spirit,  which  would  disregard  all  claims  that 
*  this  mortal  coil '  can  have  to  our  attention.    As  soon  as  the  funeral 
service  is  concluded,  the  corpse  is  stripped,  and  consigned  to  those, 
who  have  the  care  of  the  interment.    There  are  large  vaults,  under- 
neath the  churches,  for  the  reception  of  the  dead.    Those,  who  can 
afford  it,  are  put  into  a  wooden  shell,  before  they  are  cast  into  one  of 
these  Golgothas ; — ^but  the  great  mass  are  tossed  in  without  a  rag  to 
cover  them.    When  one  of  these  caverns  is  full,  it  is  bricked  up; 
and,  after  fifty  years,  it  is  opened  again,  and  the  bones  are  removed 
to  other  places,  prepared  for  their  reception.     So  much  for  the  last 
seei|e  of  the  drama  of  life; — with  respect  to  the  first  act,  our  conduct 
of  it  is  certainly  more  natural.     Here  they  swathe  and  swaddle  their 
children,  till  the  poor  urchins  look  like  Egyptian  mummies.     To  this 
IHghtful  custom,  one  may  attribute  the  want  of  strength,  and  symme- 
try of  the  men,  which  is  sufiiciently  remarkable.''    (P.  99 — 101.) 
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On  subjects  of  moral  interest  oar  traveller  is  often  cold« 
hearted  and  flippant  beyond  all  bearing.  If  we  sometimes 
meet  with  sentiments  honourable  to  the  character  of  his  mind,^ 
we  more  frequently  encounter  observations  which,  if  not  essen- 
tially bad  in  principle,  are,  in  the  style  and  language  in  which 
they  are  dressed,  unamiably  set  forth,  and  indicative  of  a  low 
standard  of  moral  and  religious  taste.  Occasionally,  indeed, 
something  is  advanced  on  uie  side  of  Christian  decency,  with 
the  manly  correctness  of  a  right-minded  Englishman ;  but  the 
author  fails  to  settle  himself  m  our  esteem,  from  the  want  of 
that  consistency  of  expression — ^that  harmony  of  tone  and  man- 
ner, which  are  sure  to  mark  all  the  productions  of  a  mind  hearty 
and  honest  in  the  cause  of  virtue,  and  in  the  promotion  of  man'^ 
best  interests.  In  pages  135,  136,  in  commenting  on  what  he 
calls  tlie  5^  squeamishness  **  and  "  prudishness  **  of  the  ruling 
powers  in  Florence,  as  displayed  in  the  covering  bestowed  on 
objects  unfit  to  meet  the  eye  among  the  exhibitions  of  art  in 
the  public  collections ;  he  takes  occasion  to  throw  contempt  on 
the  Society  for  the  Suppression  of  Vice! — ^A  society  long 
the  object  of  malignant  misrepresentation ;  long  assailed  by 
profligate  ridicule,  and  the  vengeance  of  diabobcal  wit ;  but 
which,  in  defiance  of  all  this — ^in  defiance  of  all  the  clamour 
against  its  proceedings,  which  cold  hearts  and  shallow  under- 
standings nave  been  able  to  excite,  continues,  we  are  happy 
to  observe,  at  this  perilous  hour,  with  intrepid  moderation 
to  put  the  wisest  and  best  parts  of  English  law  into  effi- 
cient use,  and  to  labour  for  the  preservation  of  all  that  is 
venerable  in  policy,  sacred  in  institutions,  and  innocent  and 
honourable  in  private  life.  So  far  are  we  from  agreeing  in 
opinion  with  this  gay  despiser  of  these  prudish  interfer- 
ences, that  with  respect  to  "  the  Society  for  the  Suppression 
of  Vice,"  we  have  not  the  smallest  hesitation  in  saying,  that 
there  is  not  in  Great  Britain  an  institution  of  a  private  and 
voluntary  nature,  whose  origin  and  principle  are  more  legal 
and  laudable,  whose  course  and  procedure,  with  due  allow- 
ance for  the  errors  of  human  agents,  are  mote  extensively  be- 
neficial, or  whose  exertions  have  been  greater  in  proportion 
to  its  pecuniary  resources.  All  orders  of  the  community  are 
deeply  interested  in  its  support  at  this  awful  juncture.  The 
aspect  of  other  institutions  may  be  more  attractive,  and  many 
are  dressed  up  in  brighter  colours  of  humanity ;  but  none  pro- 
ceed with  an  aim  more  steady  and  direct,  through  good  and 
evil  report,  to  the  accomplishment  of  diflusive  and  lasting 
good : — unaccompanied  by  display  or  popularity,  by  acclama- 
tion or  even  thanks,  it  seems  toys  to  come  nearer  than  any  other 
goodly  device  of  man  to  the  prototype  of  pure  benevolence. 
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Of  the  police  df  Rome  this  writer  ^ives  a  deplorable  accouBt; 
Cardinal  Uonsalvi  was  actively  exeVting  himself  to  bring  about 
an  improvement^  and  had  made  many  enemies  by  the  little  good 
he  ha^d  been  able  to  effect.  A  fellow  in  the  post>office  had 
been  guilty  to  a  great  extent  of  breaking  open  letters,  and 
plundering  the  contents^  so  that  the  loss  of  remittances  became 
the  complaint  every  where :  the  man  was  detected,  but  bein^  pro- 
tected by  a  poweriul  opposer  of  the  Cardinal,  "  he  could  only 
be  got  rid  of  by  the  promise  of  an  appointment  of  a  place  of 
equal  value  in  some  other  department."  A  miserable  example 
this  of  the  dire  effect  upon  the  morals  of  a  nation,  produced  by 
the  contests  of  ambition,  and  that  perversion  of  sentiment 
which  is  the  certain  consequence  of  factious  opposition.  la 
our  own  country  their  moral  mischief  is  fully  expanded.  Here' 
all  the  qualities,  names,  and  estimates,  by  which  human  actions 
are  characterised  and  distinguished,  when  judged  by  the  rules 
of  conscience,  truth,  and  religion,  are  confoundea  or  trans- 
formed by  the  new  application  they  receive  the  moment  they 
come  in  use.  among  party-men:  authentic  distinctions  are 
blended ;  innocence  and  pollution,  patriotism  and  faction,  are 
made  to  change  their  very  shapes  and  places  under  the  touch, 
of  that  unholy  magic  by  whion  political  jugglers  are  for  ever 
abusing  the  multitude. 

The  regular  system  of  robbery  organized  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Rome  is  a  sufficient  indication  of  the  weakness  of  the 
government.  But  a  month  before  our  author's  arrival  at  Rome 
an  attempt  was  made  to  seize  Lucien  Buonaparte,  at  his  own 
villa  at  Frascati,  their  object  being  to  extort  a  sum  for  his  re- 
demption ;  the  prince  escaped  through  a  secret  door ;  and  a 
poor  painter,  then  staying  at  his  house,  being  mistaken  for  him^ 
was  carried  to  the  mountains.  It  is  in  vain  that  the  military 
have  been  employed  to  put  down  this  nefarious  system,  whicn 
has  carried  its  inroads  to  within  eighteen  miles  of  the  papal 
residence.  The  robbers  pay  higher  for  the  connivance  than 
the  government  for  the  activity  of  the  soldiers. 

From  the  account  of  a  festival  in  the  church  of  St.  Peter,  to 
which  the  Pope  was  borne  on  the  shoulders  of  men  sitting  in* 
his  chair  of  state,  preceded  by  pole-bearers  with  fans  of  ostrich 
feathers,  accompanied  by  his  Cardinals  in  their  robes  of  red, 
and  attended  by  his  guard  noble,  or  body  guard,  the  privates 
of  wtiich^are  composed  of  the  nobility  of  llome,  Mr.  Matthews, 
by  an  easy  transition,  passes  to  the  silly  sports  of  the  carnival. 
uie  relation  here  given  of  what  took  place  on  this  occasion, 
and  the  recreations  with  which  the  author  filled  up  the  intervals,, 
are  worthy  of  being  extracted  for  the  indications  of  national 
character  with  which  they  abound. 
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:  ^  Second  day  oF  the  Carnival.  The  Cprao  18  the  grand  scene  of 
foolery.  Here,  two  lines  of  carriages,  filled  with  grotesque  figures 
in  masks,  drive  up  and  down;  while  the  middle  of  the  street  is 
thronged  with  a  multitude  of  masqueraders.  I  have  seen  little  fun, 
and  no  humour, — except  in  a  few  English  maskers. — All  that  Corinne 
says  of  the  skill  and  vivacity  of  the  Italians  in  supporting  characters 
of  masquerade,  I  suspect,  to  be  fudge  and  nonsense. 

*^  I  doubt  whether  a  May-day  in  England  be  not  quite  as  amusing 
as  the  Carnival.  All  that  the  people  do,  is  to  pelt  each  other  with  sugar 
plums, — as  they  are  called, — though  they  are  really  made  of  lime. 
When  a  stoppage  takes  place  amongst  the  carriages,  which  is  frequently 
the  case,  those  that  are  alongside  of  one  another,  might  be  compared 
to  two  ships  in  an  engagement, — such  is  the  fury  of  the  fire.  One  can 
bear  being  pelted  by  the  natives,  for  they  throw  these  missiles  lightly 
and  playfully, — but  the  English  pelt  with  all  the  vice  and  violence  of 
Bchool-Doys,  and  there  was  an  eye  nearly  lost  in  the  battle  of  this 
morning. 

*^  The  conclusion  of  the  day's  entertainment  is  the  horse  race. 
There  is  a  discharge  of  cannon  as  a  signal  for  the  carriages  to  quit 
the  Corso.  The  street  is  soon  cleared,  and  the  horses  are  brought 
out*  It  is  really  surprising  to  see  their  eagerness  and  emulation,  in- 
deed they  seem  to  enjoy  the  scene,  as  much  as  the  spectators.  To- 
day, one  of  them  in  its  impatience  to  start,  broke  from  its  keeper, 
leaped  the  barrier,  and  set  off  alone.  Five  started  afterwards,  and, 
for  the  first  two  hundred  yards^  they  seemed  to  run  against  one  ano- 
ther  with  thorough  good-will ;  but  being  without  riders,  they  find  out 
long  before  they  get  to  the  end  of  the  Corso,  which  is  a  mile  lon^, 
that  their  speed  is  entirely  optional.  Many  of  them  therefore  take  it 
very  quietly; — the  greatest  fool  runs  fastest,  and  wins  the  race. 

<<  Every  sort  of  stimulant  is  applied  to  supply  the  want  of  a  rider. 
Little  bells  are  tied  about  them,  and  a  sort  of  self-acting  spur  is  con- 
trived, by  suspending  a  barbed  weight  to  a  strings  which,  in  its  vibra- 
tions, occasioned  by  the  motion  of  the  horse,  strikes  constantly  against 
his  flanks.  The  people  encourage  them  by  shouts  from  all  sides ;  but 
the  most  efficacious  and  the  most  cruel  of  the  means  employed,  is  the 
application  of  a  squib  of  gunpowder  to  the  poor  animal's  tail,  or  a 
piece  of  lighted  touch-paper  to  some  raw  part  of  his  hide.  . 

*'  In  the  evening  a  masked  ball ; — ^where  I  in  vain  endeavoured  to. 
find  any  thing  like  the  well  siipported  characters,  which  we  occa- 
sionally see  at  a  masquerade  in  England.  There  were,  in  fact,  no  cha- 
racters at  all; — ^nothing  but  a  mob  of  masks  and  dominds. 

"  January  23d.  A  day's  rest  from  the  Carnival. — Drove  to  the 
Borghese  villa.  The  gardens  and  pleasure-grounds  are  on  a  larger 
scale,  and  in  a  better  taste,  than  I  have  yet  seen  in  Itply.  The  trees 
in  the  shrubberies  are  allowed  to  grow  as  nature  prompts  them,  with- 
out being  clipped  and  cut  into  all  sorts  of  grotesque' figures. 

*^  The  villa  is  deserted  not  only  by  its  owner,  )[)ut  by  the  famous 
statues,— ^the  Household  Gods, — which  k  once  possessed.  Casts  now 
occupy  the  pedestals  of  the  original  marbles,  which  were  sold  by 
the  Prince  of  Borghese  to  Napoleon,  and  still  remain  in  the  gallery 
of  the  Louvre. 
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.  ^<  We  went  in  the  evening  to  okie  of  tUe  Theatres  to  hter  to  Impror 
visatrice.  She  was  a  young  and  pretty  girl  pf  soTeoteen.  The  sub- 
jects had  been  written  by  the  audience  on  slips  of  paper,  and  put  into 
an  urn,  to  be  drawn  out  as  occasion  i;equired.  She  recited  three 
poems.  The  subject  of  the  first  was,  the  Sacrifice  of  Iphigenia  /•«-the 
next,  the  Cestusqf  Venus  i-^nndi  the  last,  Sappho  presents  a  voreath 
i^fitmers  to  Phaon^  was  rendered  more  difiicult,  by  supplying  her 
with  the  final  words  of  each  stanza,  whidh  she  was  to  ml  up  with 
sense  and  rhymes.  The  final  words,  which  were  given  by  the  audience, 
were  all  to  end  in  or^  ;-^l  gave  as  the  concluding  word  of  the  last 
stanza,  sartore;  and  if  one  might  judge  from  the  laughter  and  applause 
of  the  audience,  for  1  confess  I  could  not  foUow  her,  she-  brought  it  in 
with  a  very  ingenious  turn.  ^ 

**  In  the  intervals  between  the  poems,  she  called  upon  the  audience 
indiscriminately  for  a  word,  as  the  subject  of  a  stanza,  which  she  im- 
mediately recited,  making  every  line  rhyme  with  the  word  proposed. 
— She  was  seldom  at  a  loss  for  a  moment ;  and,  when  she  did  hesitate^ 
she  got  out  of  her  difficulties  most  triumphantly.  Drudo  was  the  word 
that  seemed  to  puzzle  her  most ;  at  least,  she  made  an  attempt  to  evade 
it ;  but  it  was  pressed  upon  her  by  the  audience. 

**  Upon  the  whole  it  was  a  wonderful  performance ;  for  though  I 
could  not  catch  all  she  said,  one  might  judge  of  the  merit  of  such  a 
performance,  by  the  ^ct  produced  upon  the  audience.  Besides, 
though  words  may  add  a  great  deal,  they  are  not  absolutely  necessary 
to  the  expression  of  sentiment ; — the  language  of  gestures  and  .fea- 
tures, and  tones  is  universal,  and,  by  the  aid  of  these,  it  was  easy  to 
follow  the  story  of  Iphigenia  perfectly. 

*^  After  the  subject  of  a  poem  was  proposed,  she  walked  about  the 
stage  for  about  ten  minutes,  and  then  burst  out,  with  all  the  seeming 
fervour  of  inspiration,  chanting  her  stanzas  in  a  recitative  tone,  accom- 
panied by  music. 

**  Her  enunciation  and  action  were  a  little  too  vehement  for  an  £n^ 
glish  taste,  and  conveyed  an  idea  of  vulgarity ;  but  of  this  it  is  impos- 
sible to  judge,  without  knowing  more  of  the  national  standard  of  good»> 
breeding. 

'^  January  24<th.  Of  the  Palace  and  Baths  of  Titus,  there  are  atiU 
many  interesting  remains.— ^It  was  in  the  time  of  Raphael,  that  the 
group  of  Laocoon  was  discovered  here,  and  that  several  subterraneous 
chambers  were  opened,  containing  very  beautiful  specimens  of  painted 
ceilings,  in  excellent  preservation.  Raphael  is  said  to  have  borrowed 
all  he  could  from  these  paintings,  for  his  own  designs  in  the  Vatican, 
and  then  to  have  filled  up  the  ruins  again. — However  this  may  be,  it 
IS  certain,  that  they  were  not  again  excavated  till  the  year  1776  ;  and 
it  is  to  the  French,  that  we  owe  the  interesting  discoveries,  that  have 
been  made  since  that  time.  They  set  about  the  work  in  good  earnest, 
and  they  have  furnished  ample  materials  for  forming  a  judgment  of  the 
nature  and  extent  of  these  in^f  erial  establishments.  The  colours  on 
the  ceilings  are,  in  some  instanires,  as  fresh  as^if  they  had  been  painted 
yesterday  j  and  the  whole  suhject  of  the  picture  is  often  very  intelli- 
gible,-*^s  is  the  case  in  the  amours  of  Mars  and  Sylvia.    There  is  a 
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painting  on  the  end  wall  of  one  of  the  [lassageB,  representing  a  conti- 
nuation of  the  passage,  which  shews^  that  the  Romans  were  not  so 
ignorant  of  linear  pers|[>ective9  as  it  has  been  supposed. — ^In  another 
passage,  leading  to  the  baths,  which  was  excavated  by  the  French,  and 
which,  as  it  would  seem,  had  never  before  been  explored,  since  the 
original  wreck  which  buried  it  in  ruins,  was  found  this  scrawl,  which 
has  all  the  appearance  of  an  ancient  inscription,  and  which,  as  it  is 
under  the  veil  of  a  learned  language,  I  shall  venture  to  transcribe; 

DVODECIM  DEOS,  ET  DIANA  M,   ET  JOVEM  OPTVMVM 

MAXVMVM,   HABEAT  IRATOS,  QVISQVIS  HIC 

MINXERIT  AVT  CACAVERIT. 

<<  The  baths  seem  to  have  been  fitted  up  with  the  greatest  magnifi^ 
cence. — There  are  traces  of  Mosaic  pavement,  and  there  was  a  coating 
of  marble  carried  about  ten  feet  high,  probably  to  prevent  the  painted 
walls  from  beins  injured  by  the  splashing  of  the  water. 

**  In  one  of  the  rooms,  the  bath  itself  remains ; — it  is  a  circular 
basin  of  about  twenty-four  feet  in  diameter. 

"  Here  too  they  snew,  what  is  said  to  be  a  part  of  the  House  of 
Maecenas. — It  is  a  curious  specimen  of  the  perfection  of  Roman  brick- 
work, in  complete  preservation ;  the  pointing  of  which  is  as  perfect,  as 
if  it  had  been  just  finished  by  the  mason,  and  I  doubt  whether  any 
modern  workmanship,  of  the  same  materials,  would  bear  a  comparison 
with  it.  The  bricks  are  differently  shaped  from  our  own,  and  do  not 
exceed  two  inches  in  thickness. 

*'  The  third  day  of  the  Carnival. — Went  to  see  the  horses  come  in, 
which  was  a  very  tame  business.  All  the  rivalry  is  in  the  start. — The 
reverse  of  an  English  Horse-race. — There  the  start  is  nothing,  and  the 
contest  is  reserved  for  the  goal. 

**  January  26.  Another  respite  from  the  Carnival. — ^Drove  at  mid* 
night  to  see  the  Coliseum  by  moonlight  ;^— but  what  ^an  I  say  of  the 
Coliseum  \  It  must  be  sem  ;— to  describe  it  I  Should  have  thought 
impossible,  if  I  had  not  read  Manfred.  To  see  it  aright,  as  the  Poet  of 
the  North  tells  us,  of  the  fair  Melrose,  one  '  must  see  it  by  the  pale 
moonlight.'  The  stillness  of  night, — ^the  whispering  echoes, — the 
moonlight  shadows,-^and  the  awful  gi^andeur  of  the  impending  ruins, 
form  a  scene  of  romantic  sublimity,  such  as  Byron  alone  can  describe 
as  it  deserves.  His  description  is  the  very  ;thin^  itself; — ^but  what  can- 
not he  do  on  such  a  subject,  when  his  pen  is  like  the  wand  of  Moses, 
whose  touch  can  produce  waters  even  from  the  barren  rockl 

^  A  man  should  go  alone,  to  enjoy,  in  full  perfection,  all  the  enphant- 
ment  of  this  moonlight  scene ;  and,  if  it  do  not  excite  in  him  emotions^ 
that  he  never  felt  before, — ^let  him  return  home  without  delay, — eat 
his  supper, — say  his  prayers, — and  thank  Heaven,  that  he  has  not  one 
single  grain  of  romance  or  enthusiasm,  in  his  whole  composition. 

"  If  he  be  fond  of  moralizing, — ^the  Papal  sentinels,  that  now  mount 
guard  here, — and  the  Cross,-^which  has  been  set  up,  in  the  centre  of 
the  amphitheatre,*  to  protect  these  imperial  remains  from  further  spo- 
liation,— in  the  very  spot,  where  the  Disciples  of  that  despised  Cross 
were  most  cruelly  persecuted; — and  the  inscription  which  it  bears, 
^*  Baoiando  la  S.  Croce  si  acquistano  ifaecento  giorni  di  indidgenza**^-* 
will  furnish  him  with  ample  materials  for  reflection. 
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.^  January  ^ih.  Kfth  day  of  the  Carnival. — Ttresomie  rep^titioit 
of  the  same  foolery. — ^It  may  be»  however,  thai  I  find  it  dull,  because  I 
am  dull  myselfy  for  the  Italians  seem  to  enjoy  it  vastly. 

^  Escaped  from  the  noisy  crowd  of  the  Corso,  to  the  silent  solitude 
of  the  Coliseum ;  where  you  can  scarcely  believe  that  you  are  within 
five  minutes  walk  of  such  a  scene  of  uproar.  Considering  the  depre- 
dationsy  which  have,  for  to  many  agea  been  committed  upon  this  pile, 
it  is  wonderful  that  so  much  remains..  It  is  certain  that  raul  II.  buHt 
the  palace  of  St.  Mark, — Ci^dinal  Ricario  the  Chancery,  and  Paul 
III.  the  Farnese  palace, — with  materials  from  this  mine.  The  Barbe* 
rini  palace  is  also  said  to  have  been  derived  from  the  same  stock  i — 
^  et  quod  nonfeoeruni  Barhariyfecere  Barherini"  I  believe  however^ 
that  this  conceit  is  the  only  authority  for  the  fact,  and  truth  has  beea 
often  sacrificed  to  a  conceit* 

"  At  last,  to  prevent  further  depredations,  it  was  consecrated.  The 
present  Pope  is  doing  much  to  prevent  dilapidation ;  but  like  his  pre- 
decessors he  seems  to  have  but  little  reliance  on  the  memory  of  man- 
kind^ fi>r  he  de&ces  idl  hia  worka  with  an  inscription ;  though  it  is 
coBcetved  in  a  more  modest  taste  than  former  inscriptions ;  and  in- 
stead oZ^-wumfioentittj — he  is  content  witb,-^Curff  Pit  VII. 

'*  Much  has.  been  written  on  the  subject  of  the  holes,  which  are 
scattered  all  over  the  building ;  but,  I  think  it  is  plain,  that  they  were 
made  to  extract  the  metal,  used  to  fasten  the  stones  together*  In- 
many  of  these  holes  some  small  fragments  of  lead  and  iron  are  still 
remaining. 

**  It  must  have  been  a  noble  sight,  to  see  this  vast  Amphitheatre 
filled  with  spectators. — The  very  lowest  computation  allows,  that  it 
would  contain  eighty  thousand. 

*^  There  was  an  awning  to  protect  them  from  the  sun  and  the  rain ; 
of  which  Lucretius  gives  a  description  in  his  fourth  book ;  and  that  ca- 
pricious tjrrant,  Caligula',  is  described  by  Suetonius,  as  venting  his 
spleen,  by  ordering  this  canopy  to  be  withdrawn.  *'  Gktdiatorio  mu' 
nere,  reducHs  inierdumjlagraniissimo  Sole  velis,  emitti  quenquam.  veta^ 
hat. 

*^  The  order  and  arrangement  of  the  seats  are  still  distinguishable, 
and  nothing  can  be  more  admirably  contrived  than  the  vomitories,  foe 
facilitating  the  ingress  and  egress  of  all  classes,  to  and  from  their  re- 
spective seats,  without  disorder  or  confusion.  There  was  probably 
an  upper  gallery  for  the  multitude,  of  which  there  are  now  no  remains. 

'<  Between  the  arches,  numbered  xxxviii  and  xxxix,  there  is  one, 
which  is  not  only  without  any  number  at  all,  but  is  also  deficient  in 
the  entablature;  whence,  it  is  concluded,  that  this  was  the  entrance 
to  the  passage,  which  led  to  the  palace  of  Titus  ;  by  which  the  Em- 
peror had  his  private  approach  to  the  amphitheatre. 

*'  Excavation  has  also  discovered  the  subterraneous  passage,  by 
whidi  the  Emperors  had  a  secret  communication  with  the  palace  of 
the  Palatine  ;^-and  it  was  here,  that  Commodus  was  attacked  by  the 
conspirators. 


C( 


It  was  probably  the  sight  of  the  Coliseum,  the  wonder  of  ancient 
le,  ^s  St.  Peter's  is  of  the  modern  city ;  that  struck  Poggio  with 
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the  admiralioiiy  he  so  well  describes  in  his  work  De  Varietate  Forlun^t, 
*  Pnesenti  vera,  mirum  dictu^  nihil  immimdt,  vere  major  Jmt  Roma, 
mafore$que  sunt  reliquuB  quam  rebar.  Jam  non  orbem  ah  hie  urbe  do* 
msiam,  sed  tarn  sero  domkam,  miror.*  By  the  wbj.  Gibbon  attributes 
these  words  to  Petrarch,  bat  if  they  foe  his,  'P<^gio  has  adopted  tihem 
without' acknowledgement. 

^  it  is  indeed  a  glorious  rain,  and  one  may  sympathize  with  the . 
soperstitious  enthusiasm,  that  believed    *  Quamdia  Habit  Colyseus^ 
stabit  et  Rama;   quando  cadet  Colyseus^  cadet  Roma;  quando  padet 
Roma  cadet  et  mundus* 

**2Sdk,  Sixth  day  of  the  Carnival.-^Sat  an  hour  in  the  Borghese 
piblace,  before  the  charming  Sibyl  of  Dominichino,  which  is  one  of 
the  very  sweetest  pictures  in  the  world.  Afterwards  to  the  Piazza 
Navona^  the  site  of  the  ancient  Circus  Agonaiis,* which,  by  an  easy 
transition  through  Agona^  Nagona,  has  become  Ntnona.  Ne&r  here 
is  the  ancient  statue,  which  has  been  called  after  the  Taflor  Pasquin, 
who  lived  near  the  place  where  it  was  discovered ;  and  who,  besides 
indulging  himself  in  satirical  raillery  against  all  the  world,  has  had  the 
honour  of  giving  his  name  to  all  subsequent  effusions  of  the  same  kindv 
The  floating  capital  of  wit  may  be  estimated  by  the  squibs  and  epi«- 

grams,  which  are  still  occasionally  affixed  to  this  statue.  A  man  caned 
sesar  lately  married  a  giii  of  the  name  of  Rotna, — ^both  common 
names  in  Rome.  They  lived  in  the  Piazza  Navona,  close  to  Pasqiun's 
statue,  where  was  found  next  morning,  the  following  advice : — ' 

**  CavCy  Ccesar,  ne  tua  Roma 
rtspfuhlicajiat ! 

**  The  man  replied  the  next  day;  i 

*'  Cctsar  imperat  f 

^*  But  his  antagonist  immediately  rejoined  -, 

"  Ergo  coronabitur. 

*' 29th.  Seventh  day  of  the  Carnival. — The  horses  started  with 
more  animation  than  ever. — The  instant  they  were  off^  one  of  the 
booths  opposite  to  us  fell  in  with  a  tremendous  crash.  There  was 
JBomething  awfully  terrific  in  the  general  scream  of  many  hundreds  of 
people,  who  all  sunk  down  in  one  heap  of  confusion.  No  lives  lost. — 
The  extent  of  the  mischief  was  a  few  broken  limbs.  Luck  is  every 
thing  in  this  world. — ^I  had  wished  much  to  take  my  place  on  this 
booth,  and  was  with  difficulty  persuaded  by  my  companion,  to  prefer 
the  opposite  one. 

**  Masked  ball  in  the  evening  at  the  TSatro  Aliberti.  I  am  qoit^ 
amazed  at  the  dullness  of  this  sort  of  entertainment,  in  a  country, 
where  the  people  are  so  distinguished  for  liveliness  and  wit  in  their 
common  conversation.  You  would  suppose,  from  the  animation'  of 
feature,  and  vehemence  of  gesticulation,  between  twt>  men  in  the 
street,  that  they  were  discussing  some  question  of  vital  interest ;  but 
upon  inquiry,  you  find  they  have  been  talking  of  the  weather,  or  some 
such  matter.  But  at  these  balls  there  is  little  talking  >'^perhaps  sc^me 
more  serious  business  may  be  going  on  ;-i-for  this  is  the  great  seasoh 
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9i  intrigue.  Men  and  women  assume  the  dresses  and  the  ch^acters 
vf  each  other.  The  mask  enables  the  lady  to  speak  her  mind  freely, 
and  whatever  her  fancy  may  be,  if  she  fail  of  success,  it  is  not 
through  any  backwardness  on  her  part.  The  mask  does  away  all  dis- 
tinctions of  rank,  as  well  as  of  sex,  and  the  liberty  and  equality  of 
the  carnival  seem  to  have  a  close  affinity  with  the  license  of  the  SatuT' 
naUa^^-OT  High  Life  below  JSiatrSg — of  the  ancient  Romana. 

**  January  SQth  and  Slst. .  English  November  weather.  Cold  rain* 
Confined  to  the  house. 

'  **  February  Ist.  Passed  the  morning  in  the  Vatican.  There  is  an 
alabaster  urn,  (found  in.  the  Mausoleum  of  Augustus,  and  supposed 
to  contain  his  ashes,)  in  the  gallery  of  Vases.  The  busts  of  Cato  and 
Portia,  (if  indeed  they  have  been  rightly  so  called)  are  interesting 
portraits  ;~-but  one  hfis  been  so  accustomed  to  associate  Kemble's 
noble  physiognomy,  with  Qur  idea  of  Cato,  that  one  feels  a  little  dia-. 
appointment  at  the  first  sight  of  this  bust,  which  has  not  that  strongly 
naarked  cast  of  features,  which  we  call  Roman.  The  moral  expres*- 
sion,  however,  is  that  of  the  severe  inflexible  integrity,  the  *  esse 
quam  videri,*  which  Sallust  describes^  in  his  beautiful  contrast  be- 
tween Cato  an.d  Caesar. 

**  Attended  vespers  at  St.  Peter's ; — the  favourite  lounge  of  the 
English  ladies  on  Sunday  evening. 

**  In  the  morning  they  attend  the  English  church,  which  is  now 
established,  with  an  eclat,  that  scandalizes  all  orthodox  Catholics.-^ 
The  English  presumed  so  far  upon  their  favour  with  the  Pope,  as  to 
make  an  application  to  Consalvj,  to  authorize  the  institution  of  a  place 
of  worship,  according  to  the  rites  of  the  church  of  England.  The 
Cardinal's  answer,  might  have  been  anticipated.  *  I  cannot  authorize 
what  would  be  directly  in  opposition. to  the  principles  of  our  religion, 
and  the  laws  of  the  state,  but  the  government  will  not  interfere  with 
any' thing  you  do  quietly  amongst  yourselves,  as  long  as  it  is  done  with 
propriety.*  The  English  church  has  accordingly  been  set  up,  and 
boasts  a  very  numerous  congregation. — The  door  is  thronged  with  as 
piany  carriages,  as  a  new  fancy  chapel  in  London ;  but  though  the 
Pope  and  Cardinal  Consalvi  seem  inclined  to.  let  the  English  do  any 
thing,  the  multitude  regard  this  permission,  as  a  sin,  and  an  abomi- 
nation, 

'  '*  Our  fair  country-women,  not  content  with  celebrating  the  rites 
of  an  heretical  phurch  under  the  very  nose  of  the  Pope,  go  in  the 
evening  and  elbow  the  Catholics  out  of  their  own  chapel  in  St.  Pe» 
ter's.  This  attendance  might  at  first  have  been  attributed  to  devo- 
tional feelings ;  but,  as  soon  as  the  music  is  over,  the  ladies  make  their 
courtesy,  and  leave  the. priests  to. finish  their  prayers  by  themselves, 
>vhile  they  parade  up  and  down  the  Cathedral ;  which  then  becomes 
the  fashionable  promenade. 

^'  After  vespers,  on  Sundays,  all  the  equipages  in  Rome  are  to  be 
found  in  the  Coriso,  which  then  answers  to  our  own  Hyde  Park ;  and 
perhaps  there  are  few  places  in  the  world,  where  so  many  splendid 
equipages  are  to  be  seen,  as  at  Rome ;  in  the  number  and  appearance 
of  the  horses,  and  in  the  rich  liveries  of  the  trains  of  domestics,  and 
running  footmen. 
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"  February  2nd.  Holy-day.  Grand  ceremony  of  the  Pope  bless* 
ing  the  candles. — Hence,  Candlemas-day ;  after  the  blessing,  each 
Catholic  received  his  candle,  and  there  was  a  procession  from  the 
church. — The  second  of  February  is  a  gloomy  day  in  Rome ;  it  has  a 
black  mark  in  the  calendar,  and  is  memorable  in  the  history  of  na- 
tional calamities. — Ball  at  Lady  N's. — It  was  to  have  commenced  at  - 
nine  o'clock,  but,  out  of  deference  to  the  Catholic  guests^  it  was  post*' 
poned  till  midnight,  that  no  infringement  might  be  committed  upon 
the  Holy-day. 

*'  The  English  ladies  have  metamorphosed  Rome  into  a  watering 
place. — One  or  other  of  them  is  *  at  home  ^  every  even,ing,  and  ther6 
are  balls  twice  or  thrice  a  week. — The  number  of  English,  at  present 
in  Rome,  is  estimated  at  about  2,000,  and  it  is  said,  that  the  influx 
of  wealth  occasioned  by  their  residence,  has  so  increased  the  supply 
of  money,  as  to  produce  some  abatement  in  the  rate  of  interests  We 
are  in  high  favour  here. — Inglese  is  a  passport  every  where. — The 
Pope  seems  to  be  one  of  the  few  sovereigns  in  Europe,  who  retain  any 
sense  of  gratitude  y  for  the  good  oflSces  of  Englana.  The  difiereace 
of  sentiment,  in  the  Roman  and  Neapolitan  courts,  towards  us,  was 
illustrated,  in  the  most  marked  manner,  by  their  respective  treatment 
of  the  naval  officers,  who  were  sent  by  Lord  Exmouth,  with  the  Ita- 
lian slaves,  redeemed  at  Algiers. 

^*  The  partiality  of  the  Pope  to  the  English  excites  the  jealousy  of 
the  natives ;  and  perhaps  with  some  reason.  At  all  ceremonies  and 
ispectacles,  the  guard  allow  the  English  to  pass  over  that  line,  which 
is  impassable  to  the  Italians,  and  I  have,  more  than  once,  heard  a  na» 
tive  plead,  Inglese^  as  a  passport  to  follow  me ;  seats  are  prepared  for 
the  ladies,  of  which  they  are  not  backward  in  availing  themselves, 
and  I  have  almost  expected,  on  some  occasions,  to  see  them  elbow 
the  Pope  out  of  his  own  Chair  of  State. 

**  February  3d.  Shrove  Tuesday ; — ^the  last  day  and  winding  up  of 
the  Carnival. — It  was  formerly  the  custom,  to  carry  a  funeral  proces«' 
sion  of  dead  harlequin,  on  this  expiration  of  the  Carnival .-^This  how^ 
ever  is  now  discontinued,  but,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  horse-race  on 
this  day,  every  body  carries  a  taper,  and  the  great  fun  seems  to  con*- 
sist,  in  lighting  your  taper  at  your  neighbour's  candle,  and  then  blow« 
ing  out  his  flame. 

**•  So  much  for  the  Carnival  of  Rome  ; — of  which  one  has  heard 
tales  of  wonder^  from  the  days  of  our  nursery ; — and  indeed  it  is  only 
fit  for  the  nursery.  Nothing  can  be  imagined  more  childish,  and 
there  is  very  little  mixture  of  wit  or  humour  to  make  the  childish- 
ness amusing."     (P.  152—168.) 

Such  is  now  the  vapid  and  pitiful  puerility  of  manners  prevail- 
ing in  that  city,  to  which  all  the  nations  upon  earth  once  paid 
their  homage,  and  which  founded  its  expectations  of  an  eternity 
of  duration  and  splendour  upon  the  testimonies  of  that  might 
which  had  laid  the  world  at  its  feet,  and  upon  the  conscious- 
ness of  that  indomitable  spirit  which  seemed  to  claim  universal 
empire  as  its  natural  right.    Such  is  the  present  moral  condi- 
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tioii  of  the  once  "  Great  and  Glorious  Rome— Queen  of  the 
Earth."  *'  How  natural,"  says  Mr.  Eustace,  *'  the  emotion 
which  the  traveller  feels  when  he  first  beholds  the  distant  domes 
of  a  city,  of  such  figure  in  the  history  of  the  universe,  of  such 
weight  in  the  destinies  of  mankind,  so  familiar  to  the  imagina* 
tion  of  the  child,  so  interesting  to  the  feelings  of  man !"— And 
again  by  the  same  writer,  we  are  called  upon  to  behold  the  me- 
tropolis of  the  world  under  ia  new  and  more  venerable  title,  and 
assuming,  in  a  more  august  and  sacred  sense,  the  appellation 
of  the  '  Holy  City,'  the  'Light  of  Nations/  the  *  Parent  of  man- 
kind/ Yet,  within  the  area  of  this  imposing  exterior,  engage- 
ments^ such  as  those  above  described,  occupy  the  most  strenu- 
ous hours  of  the  sravest  and  most  exalted  characters :  such  are 
the  depressing  effects  of  an  enervating  luxury,  combined  with 
a  superstitious  creed  and  an  unspiritual  faith. 

From  Rome,  the  ornament  and  disgrace  of  history,  the  theatre 
of  the  greatest  and  the  meanest  transactions,  our  traveller  bent 
his  course  towards  Naples,  passing  over  the  dreary  tract  of  the 
Pontine  Marshes,  by  a  good  road,  the  work  of  the  late  Pope 
Pius  VI.,  who  has  thereby  laid  the  public  under  no  small  obli- 
gation to  his  memory,  for  having  thus  contracted  the  period  of 
a  journey  which  is  never  undertaken  without  danger,  as  well 
from  roobers,  by  which  the  road  is  audaciously  mfested,  as 
from  the  well-known  insalubrity  of  the  air.  Of  the  desperadoes, 
to  whose  outrages  the  traveller  through  those  parts  is  ex- 
posed, and  who  it  appears  carry  men  away  for  the  sake  of  the 
ransom,  as  before  observed,  Mr.  Matthews  relates  the  following 
anecdote : — "  Two  men  were  lately  kidnapped  from  this  neigh- 
bourhood, and  taken  up  into  the  mountains.  The  friends  of  the 
one  sent  up  nearly  the  sum  that  was  demanded — the  other  had 
no  friends  to  redeem  him.  The  robbers  sent  the  first  man  back 
without  his  ears ;  detaining  them  as  a  set  off  against  the  defi- 
ciency of  the  ransom ;  and  the  other  poor  fellow  was  returned 
in  eight  pieces  ! "  It  seems  that  in  the  Italian  governments 
justice  has  not  an  arm  long  and  strong  enough  to  reach  and 
suppress  these  horrible  outrages.  In  the  Neapolitan  territory, 
through  the  whole  line  of  road  from  Terracina  to  Capua,  the 
danger  from  robbers  is  as  great  as  in  the  Pontine  Marshes,  not- 
withstanding small  parties  of  soldiers  are  encamped  throughout 
the  whole  way  at  small  intervals ;  but  the  wonder  ceases  when 
we  are  informed  that  the  soldiers  themselves,  after  dark,  lay 
aside  their  military  dress  and  act  as  banditti.  Happy  Naples, 
to  receive  a  national  revolution,  and  a  new  politv  from  the 
hands  of  those  faithful  reformers.  Our  own  reformers  are,  for 
the  greater  part,  not  a  whit  better ;  but  happily  they  aie  not  in 
red  coats.    The  whole  way  from  Terracina  to  Naples,  Mr.  Mat- 
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thewa  rapresents  as  y^ry,  pleaBing,  The  landscape  is  every 
where  enriched  and  adorned  with  hedges  of  Jaurustmus ;  while 
the  olives  and  vines,  the  orange  ana  lemon  groves,  covered 
with  fruit, — the  myrtle,  the  fig,  and  the  palm  tree  give  to  the 
scene  ah  effect  at  once  soft,  mellow,  and  lustrous :  and  yet  in 
the  midst  of  the  bounties  and  blessings  of  Providence,  we  shall 
find  that  man  has  contrived  to  make  his  lot  miserable,  if  we 
regard  the  wretched  condition  of  the  mass  of  the  inhabitants. 
01  this  a  bad  government  must  doubtless  take  som^e.  share  of 
the  blame ;  but  Mr.  Matthews  is  quite  right  in  attributing  it 
principally  to  the  very  advantages  themselves,  which  the  country 
apparently  enjoys ;  m  the  midst  of  spontaneous  increase,  man 
languishes  for  want  of  stimulus  to  his  industry :  he  is  never 
either  great,  respectable,  or  happy^-we  speak  in  reference  to 
the  coQective  and  social  man— -but  when  in  a  secondary  and 
artificial  sense  he  may  be  called  his  own  creator. 

The  morning  after  his  arrival  at  Naples^  Mr.  Matthewsdr/ove 
to  the  Campo  di  Marti,  where,  to  his  surprise,  he  found  him* 
self  in  the  midst  of  his  school-fellows,  playing  a  double-wicket 
cricket  match ; — Eton  against  the  world,  in  which  the.  world 
was  beaten  in  one  inning !  The  reflections  to  which  this  ^ves 
occasion,  on  the  exclusive  spirit  which  the  English  carry  with 
them  every  where,  are  just  and  rational.  They  pursue  their  own 
amusements  wherever  they  are ;  hunting  at  Home,  and  racing 
at  Florence,  with  the  hounds  and  horses  of  their  own  nation ; 
they  seem,  in  short,  always  to  travel  rather  to  show  off  and.  sur- 
prise, than  to  learn  and  observe.  It  is  well,  when  they  do  not 
msidt.  We  have  next  a  very  whimsical  specimen  of  the  cha- 
racter of  a  Neapolitan  Bishop,  at  whose  house  our  traveller 
had  taken  up  his  lodging ; — "  a  little  dirty  chocolate-coloured 
creature,  with  no  single  pretension  to  the  appearance  of  a  gen- 
tleman.'' 

**  We  occupy  the  whole  of  his  house,  except  one  bed  room,  la 
which  Monsignor  lives  like  a  snail  in  his  shell.  He  will  cluster  £ar 
two  hours,,  to  extract  a  few  carlini  from  our  pockets;  and  his  great 
occupation  and  pleasure  consist  in  scolding  his  servants  ;-^but  some 
excuse  may  be  made  for  this,  as  it  is  a  duty  which  may  seem  to  de^ 
volve  upon  him,  from  the  law  of  celibacy. 

**  13th,  14th,  and  15th.  Confined  to  the  house; — the  little  Bishop 
endeavours  to  amuse  the  hours  of  my  confinement,  by  exhibiting  ail 
his  episcopal  trappings,  which  he  has  done  with  the  same  sort  of 
fiddle-faddle  vanity,  that  an  old  maid  of  threescore  would  display 
the  court  dresses  of  her  youth.  Nothing  would  please  him  but  I 
must  try  on  bis  mitres,  while  he  stood  by  giggling  and  skipping,  as 
if  it  had  been  the  best  jpke  in  the  world.  He  tells  me,  that  he  was 
in  attendittice  upon  the  Pope  during  his  captivity  in  France ;  and  was 
a  witness  of  the  scene,  between  Napoleon  and  his  Holiness,  at  which 
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it  has  been  eitooeously  stated,  that  Napoleon^  in  the  heat  of  anger^ 
was  brutal  enough  to  strike  him. 

'^  The  Bishop  describes  it  as  an  altercation ;  in  which  Napoleon  ex* 
hausted  all  his  efforts,  in  endeavouring  to  overcome  the  Pope's  objec- 
tions to  signing  the  treaty,  which  be,  Napoleon,  had  dictated*  The 
Pope  remained  firm,  declaring  that  he  could  sign  no.  treaty,  but  in 
his  own  palace  at  Rome.  Irritated  by  this  inflexible  opposition,  Na« 
poleon  burst  out  with  a.  sacre  Dieu,  at  being  thwarted  par  un  petit 
Pretret^nd  with  ruffian  violence,  forgetting  what  was  due  to  the  agQ 
and  character  of  the  venerable  Pius,  he  did,  according  to  the  Bi« 
shop's  account,  lay  hold  of  the  Pope's  garments :-— but  he  did  not 
strike  him. 

**  The  little  Bishop,  it  seems,  had  a  great  curiosity  to  see  England, 

and  begged  hard  of  Napoleon,  for  permission  to  make  a  visit  to  Lon« 

.  don  for  a  few  weeks;  Napoleon,  however,  would  never  consent;  but 

used  to  pull  him  playfully  by  the  ear,  and  tell  him,  that  he  would  be 

corrupted,  and  converted,  in  our  Island  of  Heretics."  (P.  177 — 179.) 

The  state  of  the  streets  of  Naples,  Mr.  Matthews  describes 
to  be  all  hurry  and  confusion,  in  which  the  *'  tide  of  human 
existence  flows  with  almost  as  much  volume  as  at  Charing^ 
cross,  but  with  much  greater  noise  and  clamour ;  the  people 
bawling  and  roaring  to  each  other  in  all  directions."  The  great 
street,  the  Toledo,  he  calls  the  very  Paradise  of  pickpockets; 
and  tells  a  story  of  the  jeopardy  of  his  handkerchief.  Naples, 
after  Rome,  is  poor,  tawdry>  and  paltry;  every  thing,  as  our 
author  says;  borrowing  an  expression  of  Forsyth,  is  gilded, 
frotti  the  cupolas  of  the  churches,  to  the  pill  of  the  apothecary. 
Mr.  Matthews's  description  of  his  visit  to  Pompeii,  though 
rather  brief  and  superficial,  is!  so  entertaining  that  our  readers 
shall  be  put  in' possession  of  it. 

^*  The  remains  of  this  town  afford  a  truly  interesting  spectacle.  It 
is  like  a  resurrection  from  the  dead ; — ^the  progress  of  time  and  decay 
is  arrested,  and  you  are  admitted  to  the  temples,  the  theatres,  and 
the  domestic  privacy  of  a  people,  who  have  ceased  to  exist  for  seven- 
teen centuries.  Nothing  is  wanting  but  the  inhabitants.  Still,  a 
morning's  walk  through  the  solenm  silent  streets  of  Pompeii  will 
give  you  a  livelier  idea  of  their  modes  of  life,  than  all  the  books  in 
the  world.  They  seem^  like  the  French  of  the  present  day,  to  have 
existed  only  in  public. 

**  Their  theatres,  temples,  basilica,  forums,  are  on  the  most  splen^ 
did  scale,  but  in  their  private  dwellings,  we  discover  little  or  no  atten- 
tion to  comfori.  The  houses  in  general  have  a  small  court,  round 
which  the  rooms  are  buiH,  which  are  rather  cells  than  rooms; — ^the 
greater  part  are  without  windows,  receiving  Ikht  only  from  the  door. : 

*^  There  are  no  chimneys ; — ^the  smoke  of  the  kitchen,  which  is  usually 
low  and  dark,  must  have  found  its  way  through  a  hole  in  the  ceilin^r. 
The  doors  are  so  low,  that  you  are  obliged  to  stoop  to  pass  through 
tliem.    There  are  some  traces  of  Mosaic  flooring,  ajadthe  stucco 
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paintings,  with  which  all  the  walls  lire  covered,  are  but  little  injured ; 
and  upon  being  wetted,  they  appear  as  fresh  as  ever.  Brown,  red, 
yellow,  and  blue,  are  the  prevailing  colours.  It  is  pity,  that  the  con- 
tents of  the  houses  could  not  have  been  allowed  to  remain,  in  the 
state  in  which  they  were  found ; — ^but  this  would  have  been  impossi- 
ble. Travellers  are  the  greatest  thieves  in  the  world.  As  it  is,  they 
will  tear  down,  without  scruple,  the  whole  side  of  a  rooro^  to  cut  out 
a  favourable  specimen  of  the  stucco  painting.  If  it  were  not  for  this 
pilfering  propensity,  we  might  have  seen  every  thing,  as  it  really  was 
left  at  the  time  of  this  great  calamity ;  even  to  the  skeleton,  which 
was  found,  with  a  purse  of  gold  in  its  hand,  trying  to  run  away  from 
the  impending  destruction,  and  exhibiting  '  the  ruling  passion  strong 
in  death '  in  the  last  object  of  its  anxiety.  In  the  stocks  of  the  guard- 
room, which  were  used  as  a  militai^  punishment,  the  skeletons  of 
ibur  Soldiers  were  found  sitting ;  but  these  poor  fellows  have  now  been 
released  from  their  ignominious  situation,  and  tlie  stocks,  with  every 
thing  else  that  was  moveable,  have  been  placed  in  the  Museum ;  the 
bones  being  consigned  to  their  parent  clay. 

"  Pompeii  therefore  exhibits  nothing  but  bare  walls,  and  the  walls 
are  without  roofs ;  for  these  have  been  broken  in,  by  the  weight  of 
the  shower  of  ashes  and  pumice  stones,  that  caused  the  destruction 
of  the  town. 

**  The  Amphitheatre  is  very  perfect,  as'  indeed  are  the  other  two 
theatres,  intended  for  xlramatic  representations ;  though  it  is  evident 
that  they  had  sustained  some  injury  from  the  earthquake,  which,  as  we 
learn  from  Tacitus,  had  already  much  damaged  this  devoted  town, 
before  its  final  destruction  by  the  eruption  of  Vesuvius. 

**  ^  Et  mcftu  terrm  celebre  Campania  oppidum^  Pompeii^  magna  ex 
parte  proruit*  Tacitus,  Ann.  xv.  c.  22. 

**  The  paintings,  on  the  walls  of  the  Amphitheatre  represent  the 
combats  of  gladiators  and  wild  beasts,  the  dens  of  which  remain  just 
as  they  were,  seventeen  hundred  years  ago. 

**  The  two  theatres  for  dramatic  entertainments  are  as  close  toge- 
ther, as  our  own  Drury  Lane,  and  Covent  Garden.  The  larger  one, 
which  might  have  contained  five  thousand  persons,  like  the  amphi- 
theatres, had  no  roof^  but  was  open  to  the  light  of  day.  The 
stage  is  very  much  circumscribed — there  is  no  depth ;  and  there 
are  consequently  no  side  scenes:  the  form  and  appearance  are 
like  that  of  our  own  theatres,  when  the  drop-scene  is  down,  and  forms 
the  extent  of  the  stage.  In  this  back  scene  of  the  Roman  stage, 
which,  instead  of  canvas,  is  composed  of  unchangeable  brick  and 
marble,  are  three  doors ;  and  there  are  two  others  on  the  sides,  an- 
swering to  our  own  stage  doors.  It  seems  that  it  was  the  theatrical 
etiquette,  that  the  premiers  roles  should  have  their  exits,  and  en- 
trances, through  the  doors  of  the  back  scene,  lind  the  inferior  ones 
through  those  on  the  sides. 

*<  The  little  theatre  is  covered,  and  in  better  preservation  than  the 
other ;  and,  it  is  sup($osed,  that  this  was  intended  for  musical  enter- 
tainments. 

*'  The  Temple  of  Isis  has  suffered  little  injury.    The  statues  alone 
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have  been  taken  away.-*- You  see  the  v^ry  altar,  on  whieh  the  victim^ 
were  offered ; — and  you  may  now  syscend  without  ceretnony  the  pri* 
vate  stairs,  which  led  to  the  sanctum  sanctorum  of  the  Goddess ; 
where  those  mysterious  rites  were  celebrated,  the  nature  of  which  may 
be  shrewdly  guessed,  from  the  curiosities  discovered  there,  which  are 
now  to  be  seen  in  the  Museo  Borbonico. — In  a  niche,  on  the  outside  of 
the  temple,  was  a  statue  of  Harpocraies^  appropriately  placed,  as  a 
warning  not  to  kiss  and  tell,  but 

*  Foul  deeds  will  rise, 
'  Thou|;h  all  the  world  overwhelm  them,  to  man's  ej'es.* 

**  The  streets  are  very  narrow,  the  marks  of  wheels  on  the  pave- 
ment shew,  that  carriages  were  in  use ;  but,  there  must  have  been 
some  regulation,  to  present  their  meeting  each  other ;  for  one  car- 
riage would  have  occupied  the  whole  of  the  street,  except  the  narrow 
trottoiTf  raised  on  each  side  for  foot  passengers,  for  whose  accommoda- 
tion there  are  also  raised  stepping-stones,  in  order  to  cross  from  one 
side  to  the  other.  The  distance  between  the  wheel-tracks  is  four 
feet  three  inches. 

**  There  is  oflen  an  emblem,  over  the  door  of  a  house,  that  deter- 
mines the  profession  of  its  fosmer  owner.— The  word,  *  Salve '  on  one, 
seems  to  denote  that  it  was  an  inn,  as  we  have,  in  our  days,  the  sign 
of  *  The  Saluiation* — In  the  outer  brick-work  of  another,  is  carved 
an  emblem,  which  shocks  the  refinement  of  modern  taste ;  but  which 
has  been  an  object  even  of  religious  adoration,  in  many  countries, 
prob&bly  as  a  symbol  of  creative  power.  The  same  device  is  found 
on  the  stucco  of  the  inner  court  of  another  house,  with  this  intima- 
tion ;  Hie  habitat  Jelicitas  ;  which  is  a  sufficient  explanation  of  the 
character  of  its  inhabitants. 

**  Many  of  the  paintings  on  the  walls,  are  very  elegant  in  the  taste 
and  design,  and  they  often  assist  us,  in  ascertaining  the  uses  for  which 
the  different  rooms  were  intended.  For  example; — in  the  baths, 
we  find  Tritons,  and  Naiads  ;  in  the  bed-chambers,  Morpheus  scatters 
his  poppies ;  and  in  the  eating-room,  a  sacrifice  to  ^sculapius  teaches 
lis,  that  we  should  eat,  to  live ; — and  not  live,  to  eat. — In  one  of  these 
rooms  are  the  remains  of  a  triclinium, 

**  A  baker's  shop  is  as  plainly  indicated,  as  if  the  loaves  were  now 
at  his  window.  There  is  a  mill  for  grinding  the  corn^  and  the  overt 
for  baking;  and  the  surgeon,  and  the  druggist  have  also  been  traced, 
by  the  quality  of  the  articles  found  in  their  respective  dwellings. 

^^  But  the  most  complete  specimen  that  we  have  of  an  ancient 
residence,  is  the  villa,  which  has  been  discovered,  at  a  small  dis- 
tance without  the  gate.  It  is  on  a  more  splendid  scale^  than  any 
of  the  houses  in  the  town  itself,  and  it  has  been  preserved  with 
scarcely  any  injury. 

**  Some  have  imagined  that  this  was  the  PompHanum^ — ^the  Pora- 
^an  Villa  of  Cicero.  Be  this  as  it  may, — it  must  have  belonged  to 
a  man  of  taste.  Situated  on  a  sloping  bank,  the  front  entrance  opens, 
as  it  were,  into  the  first  fioor ;  below  which,  on  the  garden  side,  into 
which  the  house  looks,  (for  the  door  is  Uie  only  aperture  on  the 
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road-Bide,)  is  a  ground  floor,  with  spacious  arcades,  and  open  rooms, 
all  facing  the  garden; — and  above,  are  the  sleeping  rooms.  The 
walls  and  ceilings  of  this  villa  are  ornamented  with  paintings  of  very 
elegant  design,  all  which  have  a  relation  to  the  uses  of  the  apart- 
ments, in  which  they  are  placed.  In  the  middle  of  the  garden,  there 
is  a  reservoir  of  water, .  surrounded  by  columns,  and  the  ancient 
weU  9till  remains.  Though  we  have  many  specimens  of  Roman  glass,  in 
their  drinking  vessels,  it  has  been  doubted  whether  they  were  acquaiojted 
with  the  use  of  it  for  windows.  Swinburne  however,  in  describing 
Pompeii,  says  '  in  the  window  of  a  bed-chamber  some  panes  of  glass 
are  still  remaining.' — This  would  seem  to  decide  the  question  ; — ^but 
they  remain  no  longer.  The  host  was  fond  of  conviviality,  if  we 
may  judge  from  the  dimensions  of  his  cellar,  which  extends  under 
the  whole  of  the  house  and  the  arcades  also ;  and  many  of  the  am^ 
phora  remain,  in  which  the  wine  was  stowed.  It  was  here,  that  the 
skeletons  of  seven  and  twenty  poor  wretches  were  found,  who  took 
refuge  in  this  place,  from  the  fiery  shower,  that  would  have  killed 
them  at  once,  to  suffer  the  lingering  torments  of  being  starved  to 
death. 

.    **  It  was  in  one  of  the  Porticos,  leading  to  the  outward  entrance, 
that  the  skeleton,  supposed  to  be  that  pf  the  master  of  the  house,' 
was  found ;  with  a  key  in  one  hand,  and  a  purse  of  gold  in  the 
other. 

,  '*  So  much  for  Pompeii.— I  lingered  amongst  its  ruins,  till  the 
close  of  evening ;  and  have  seldom  passed  a  day,  with  feelings  of 
interest  so  strongly  excited,  or  with  impressions  of  the  transient  na« 
ture  of  all  human  possessions  so  strongly  enforced,  as  by  the  solemn 
solitudes  of  this  resuscitated  town."     (P.  182 — 188.) 

The  collection  in  the  Museo  Borbonico  affords  a  still  more 
detailed  amusement  of  the  same  kind.  We  cannot  refrain  from 
laying  it  ^before  our  readers. 

**  Passed  the  morning  in  the  Museo  Borbonico ;— a  magnificent 
establishment,  containing  rich  collections  of  statues,  pictures,  and 
books.— Here  too,  are  deposited  the  greater  part  of  the  curiosities 
found  at  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii,  which  were  formerly  at  Portici. 
When  the  King  was  obliged  to  fly  from  Naples  to  Sicily,  he  took 
with  him,  from  Portici,  every  thing  that  could  be  easily  packed  up ; 
these  articles  have  now  been  brouglit  back,  and  are  arranged  in  the 
Museo  Borbonico, 

:  **  Here  you  see — *  the  ancient  mpst  domestic  ornaments,' — ^the  fur- 
niture,*—the  kitchen  utensils,— the  surgical^  instruments,  the  trinkets, 
&c  &c.  of  the  old  Romans. 

.  *^  This  collection  illustrates  Solomon's  apothegm,  that  there  is  no- 
thing new  under  the  sun. — There  is  much  that,  with  a  little  scouring, 
would  scarcely  appear  old  fashioned  kt  the  present  day.  This  is  not 
surprising  in  .many  of  the  articles,  considering  that  our  makers  of 
pottery,  and  tea.  urns,  have  been  long  busied  in  copying  from  these 
ancient  models.  But  it  is  the  same  with  other  things ;  the  bits  of 
the  bridles,  the  steel -yard,  and  scales  for  weighing,  the  lamps^  the 
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dice,  the  surgeon's  probe,  are  all  very  much  like  our  own.  Wc 
seem  to  have  improved  principally  upon  the  Romans,  in  hardware 
and  cutlery.  Their  locks  and  keys,  scissors  and  needles,  are  very 
clumsy  articles,  and  their  seals,  rings,  and  necklaces,  look,  as  if  they 
had  been  made  at  the  blacksmith's  forge.  The  toilets  of  the  ladies 
too,  were  not  so  elegantly  furnished  with  nick-nacks  in  those  daW; 
— ^we  have  specimens  of  the  whole  arrangement  of  their  dressmg 
tables,  even  to  their  little  crystal  boxes  of  essences  and  cosmetics. 
Their  combs  would  scarcely  compare  with  those  which  we  use  in  our 
stables ;  and  there  is  nothing  that  would  be  fit  for  a  modern  lady's 
dressing  case.    We  find  nothing  like  knives  and  forks. 

'*  The  weight  of  the  steel-yard  is  generally  the  head  of  an  Emperor* 
There  is  a  sun-dial — the  gnomon  of  which  is  the  hinder  part  of  a  pig, 
with  the  tail  sticking  up,  to  cast  the  shadow.  The  tessengf  or  tickets 
of  admission  to  the  theatres,  are  of  ivory,  and  I  remarked  one,  with 
the  name  of  the  poet  /Eschylus,  written*  on  it  in  Greek  characters. 
The  apparatus  of  the  kitchen  may  be  studied  in  all  its  details,  through 
every  variety  of  urn,  kettle,  and  saucepan.  The  armory  presents  to 
us  the  very  helmets,  and  breast-plates,  and  swords,  with  which  the 
Romans  gained  the  empire  of  the  world ;  in  a  word,  every  thing  here 
exdtes  the  liveliest  interest,  even  to  the  tops,  and  play-things,  which 
prove  the  antiquity  of  our  own  school-boy  amusements ;  but  in  these,  as 
m  other  matters,  the  poverty  of  human  invention  is  strikingly  displayed^ 
—for,  whether  we  ride  upon  sticks,  or  play  at  odd  and  even,  we  find 
that  we  are  only  copying  the  pastimes  of  children,  two  thousand 
years  older  than  ourselves ; 

**  *  Lndere  par  impar,  eqoiiare  in  anindine  loDga.' 

^n  another  quarter  of  the  museum  are  collected  those  curiosities 
which,  interesting  as  they  are,  as  throwing  light  upon  the  manners  of 
ancient  times,  are  justly  offensive  to  modem  delicacy.  The  most  ex- 
traordinary of  these  are,  the  ornaments  and  decorations  of  the  Tem- 
ple of  Isis^  which  will  scarcely  bear  a  detailed  description."  (P.  188 
—191.) 

Our  author  makes  a  few  observations  on  the  political  state- of 
Naples,  similar  to  those  which  had  occurred  to  him  with  re- 
spect to  the  kingdom  of  Portugal.  He  remarks  particularly  on 
the  great  freedom  of  speech,  on  political  subjects,  which  sur- 
prised him  in  an  arbitrary  government  like  that  of  Naples. 
The  people,  he  says,  seem  full  of  discontent.  "  In  the  coffee- 
houses, restaurateurs,  nay,  even  in  the  streets,  you  hear  the  most 
bitter  invectives  against  the  Government,  and  tirades  against 
the  Royal  Family.  Events  have  proved  him  mistaken  in  sup- 
posing that  all  this  murmuring  would  evaporate  in  talk.  It 
nas  broken  out  into  action,  and  a  revolution  in  the  state  has 
been  the  consequence.  But  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  there 
is  integrity  and  vt^isdom  enough  in  the  Neapolitan  mind  to  con- 
coct the  elements  of  a  noble  and  permanent  system  of  regulated 
liberty.    The  great  danger  of  all  these  revolutionary  constitu- 
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tions>  is  that  prurient  appetency  6f  legislation  so  natural  to 
green  statesmen,  and  that,  meddling  and  anticipating  course 
which  can  consent  to  leave  nothing  to  the  guidance  of  events, 
and  the  gradual  developement  of  experience ;  and  this*  danger 
is  in  exact  proportion  to  the  violence  of  the  change,  and  the 
contrariety  and  strangeness  of  the  circumstances  in  which  the 
framers  of  the  new  order  of  things  find  themselves  placed,  in 
reference  to  that,  of  which  alone  they  have  had  any  experience. 
The  truth  is,  that  no  rapid  transition  was  ever  made  from  a  state 
of  arbitrary  rule  to  one  of  political  and  moral  freedom.    The 
mind  is  neither  theoretically  nor  practically  prepared  for  it.    In 
our  own  polity  the  march  of  improvement  has  been  very  gra- 
dual, and  the  best  securities  of  which  we  can  boast  of  our  well 
tempered  liberty  and  laws,  are  the  slow  product  of  time,  often 
the  result  of  unforeseen  Occidents  and  emergencies,  regarded, 
perhaps  at  the  moment  of  their  occurring,  as  the  sources  of 
unequivocal  evil.    We  have  grown  in  wisoom  and  strength  by 
a  course  as  natural  as  that  in  which  our  physical  energies  are 
ordained  to  expand  to  their  perfection.     But  even  with  all  our 
experienced  sagacity,  were  the  business  of  general  reform,  or 
any  scheme  for  perrecting  our  political  system,  to  be  conven- 
tionally, and  at  once,  undertakeja  by  us,  toe  probability  is,  that 
we  should  add  a  melancholy  confirmation  to  the  testimonies  of 
history  against  the  success  of  wholesale  reforms,  or  wide  and 
comprehensive  changes.    A  revolution,  when  civilly  eflPected,  is 
usually  the  commencement  of  permanent  disorder,  tending  to 
retard,  rather  than  promote,  the  process  of  amelioration  :  but  a 
revolution  dictated  by  military  force,  as  has  been  the  unfortu- 
nate case  of  Portugal  and  Naples,  has  every  analogy  of  history, 
every  calculation  of  experience,  every  inference  from  the  na- 
tural tendencies  of  human  affairs,  opposed  to  its  turbulent  pre- 
tensions. 

The  author  has  not  forgotten  the  tomb  of  Scipio..  He  visited 
Torre  del  Patria ; — the  ancient  Liternum,-^the  retreat  and  the 
grave  of  that  illustrious  hero.  The  word  *  Patria '  is  still  le- 
gible on  the  wall  of  a  watch  tower ;  but  the  tower  is  of  modem 
construction,  and  therefore,  as  Mr.  Matthews  observes,  affords 
only  evidence  of  the  tradition  that  this  was  the  place  of  Scipio's 
interment.  It  is  to  be  lamented  that  the  sanctity  of  the  place 
^has  only  its  foundation  in  tradition,  and  that  the  historian  has 
left  us  nothing  but  the  vague  statement  of  the  retirement  of 
the  virtuous  commander  after  his  return  from  the  war  against 
Antiochus,  to  his  country  residence,  the  object  of  factious 
persecution,  where  he  directed  himself  to  be  buried,  "  mo- 
numentumque  ibi  sedificari,  ne  funus  sibi  in  ingrata  patria 
tieFet* 
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Our  traveller's  remarks  on  the  practice  of  gaming,  ^  prac- 
tice universal  at  Naples,  and  encouraged  by  the  state  as  yield- 
ing a  considerable  revenue,  from  the  licences*  to  qualiiy  the 
gambling  houses,  are  childish  enough.     He  appears  to  consider 
It  as  a  natural  and  universal  passion,  having  its  root  in  the 
heart,  no  age  or  sex  being  exempt  from  its  influence.     He  is 
not  very  far,  indeed,  from  finding  an  excuse  for  it  in  what  he 
calls  the  tadium  vitte.    He  thinxs  also  that  the   true  game- 
ster is  not  actuated  by  any  desire  of  gain,  but  by  the  genuine 
and  independent  love  of  the  sport.    m»w  all  these,  we  think,  are 
very  gratuitous  and  idle  reflections,  having  no  support  from  ex- 
perience.   The  very  term  gaming,  is  only  applicable  to  the 
case  wherein  gain,  as  the  result  of  chance,  or  the  reward  of 
skill,  is  proposed  to  the  appetite  of  avarice.    The  tadium  vitce 
we  cannot  suppose  as  general  as  Mr.  Matthews  would  persuade 
us  -;  and  we  cannot  doubt  that  his  reverend  brother,  to  whom  he 
dedicates  this  lively  work,  would  tell  him  that  those  who  take 
a  proper  view  of  tne  great  designs  of  Providence  in  our  crea- 
tion, and  of  the  employment  of  the  thoughts  most  appropriated 
and  natural  to  a  being  of  such  incalculably  important  destinies, 
can  experience  nothing  of  this  drowsy  vacuity,  or  listless  lei- 
sure, in  the  rapid  course  of  a  feverish  existence,  upon  which  an 
eternity  of  joy  or  pain  is  consequentially  dependent.    As  long 
as  the  rf  eapohtans  can  endure  the  representation,  by  puppets  of 
three  feet  high,  of  the  ministry,  persecution,  crucifixion,  and 
ascension  of  the  Saviour,  at  a  public  theatre,  or  any  thing  in 
the  same  style,  taste,  or  sentiment,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  pro- 
nounce them  utterly  incapable  of  any  political  arrangements 
for  the  maintenance  of  good  government,  sound  liberty,  or  any 
wise  or  liberal  plan  of  public  improvement.    Mr.  Matthews 
gives  us  an  account  of  one  of  these  exhibitions  on  the  Quay  at 
Naples,  to  a  crowded  and  admiring  audience ;  and  to  us  it  is 
decisive  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  character  of  the  people. 
It  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that  at  the  time  and  place  where  the 
shocking  mockery  we  have  been  mentioning  is  transacting,  a 
scene  of  boisterous  inanity,  and  vulgar  clamour,  such  as,  to 
use  Mn  Matthews's  phrase,  '*  can  scarcely  be  equalled  in  the 
world,*'  is  going  on.     ^'  Tom  Fool,"  says  the  same  gentleman, 
'*  is  there  in  all  nis  glory." 

Such  is  the  thoughtless  character  of  the  great  mass  of  human 
beings ;  and  so  low,  in  particular,  is  Naples  sunk  by  its  social 
and  political  vices  in  the  scale  of  sentiment  and  intelligence, 
that  the  transition  which  our  traveller  makes  from  the  noise  of 
the  Quay,  and  the  fooleries  practised  in  the  heart  of  the  city 
to  the  Campo  Santo,  or  place  of  public  sepulture,  did  not 
strike  us  as  at  all  abrupt,  but  rather  in  consistency,  with  the 
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character  of  a  people  rendered  inseBsibley  by  their  supeTstitibiis 
levities  and  unrestrained  indulgencies,  to  every  delicate  feeling, 
and  enobling  principle  of  our  nature.  The  Campo  Santo  is 
about  a  mile  and  a  naif  from  the  town  gate  ;  within  its  walls 
are  365  caverns^  one  of  which  is  opened  every  day  for  the  re- 
ception of  the  dead,  the  great  mass  of  whom,  as  soon  as  the 
rites  of  religion  have  been  performed,  are  brought  here  for  bu^ 
rial ;  **  there  were  fifteen  cast  in,"  says  Mr.  Matthews,  *'  while  we 
were  there ;  men,  women,  and  children — ^without  a  rag  to  cover 
them ;-— it  was  a  shocking  sight  ;-*a  mass  of  blood  and  garbage 
— for  many  of  the  bodies  had  been  openedat  the  hospitals; 
Cock-roacnes,  and  other  reptiles,  were  crawling  about  in  all 
their  glory.  Indifferent,"  continues  the  writer,  "  as  I  feel  to  the 
fate  of  my  own  remains.  Heaven  grant,  that  I  may  at  least  rest 
and  rot  alone ;  and  not  be  mixed  up  in  so  horrible  a  human 
hash  as  this !  "  This  interesting  piece  would  not  be  well  con^ 
eluded  did  we  omit  to  add,  that  while  Mr.  Matthews  and  his 
companions  were  making  their  reflections  on  the  scene  before 
them,  some  women  were  saying  Ave  Marias  at  the  place  for  the 
souls  of  their  friends,  who,  as  soon  as  they  saw  the  travellers, 
left  their  pious  work,  and  began  making  their  calculations  upon 
some  circumstances  connected  with  them,  as  the  number  of 
their  carriage.  Sic.  to  direct  them  in  the  selection  of  lucky 
numbers  in  the  lottery,  then  going  forward  in  the  city  \ 

Of  a  piece  with  tKese  absurdities  was  the  spectacle  which 
the  succeeding  day, — the  19th  March,  a  day  of  great  solemnity; 
bein^  the  day  oefore- Good  Friday,  affordea  them,  of  the  King 
waitmg  upon  a  company  of  beggars  at  their  meal,  and  after- 
wards washing  their  feet.  All  the  higher  classes  were  in  mourn- 
ing, and  the  soldiers  paraded  vrith  arms  reversed,  and  muffled 
drums.  His  Majesty  walked  in  procession,  bare-headed,  tiirough 
the  Toledo  street,  visiting  the  churches  in  his  route,  and  kneel- 
ing before  the  images  of  the  Virgin,  who  was,  on  this  occasion, 
dressed  in  deep  mourning.  The  reflection  which  the  author 
makes  upon  these  observances,  is  just,  as  far  as  it  goes ;  but  it 
goes  most  ignorantly  far  in  stating  the  whole,  or  even  the  main, 
controversy  between  the  Protestants  and  Catholics  to  be  on  the 
matter  or  multitude  of  rites  and  ceremonies. 

**  Good-Friday. — Continuation  of  the  mourning  of  yesterday. — ^It 
must  be  confessed,  that  there  is  much  more  of  religious  observance 
in  Catholic,  than  in  Protestant  countries.  Then  comes  the  Question, 
to -what  extent  is  it  wholesome  to  encourage  these  outward  observ- 
ances I  If  too  much  importance  be  given  to  them,  there  is  danger 
that  religion  will  stop  there,  and  degenerate  into  a  mere  homage  of 
rites  and  ceremonies,  in  the  place  of  that  homage  of  our  hearts  and 
lives,  which  the  Christian  religion  requires  of  us.    And  this  is  the 
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^fajectioDy  wbifeh  -we  make,  against  die  CathoHcs.  Again,  if  there  fa^ 
no  attention  paid  to  forms,  there  is'danger  that  the  substance  mi^ 
fie  lost  sight  of;  and  that  a  reh'gion  without  any  riteSt  will  soon  ber 
come  no  religion  at  all ;  and  this,  I  apprehend,  is  the  objection  th«t 
the  Catholics  make  against  the  Protestants.  Both  sides  agree,  that 
some  ceremonial  is  npcessary^  and  it  is  only  a  question  of  degree  be» 
tween  them' after  all.  In  determining  this  question  of  decree,  it  is  nol; 
easy  to  lay  down  a  rule  that  would  be  universally  applicable,  for  it  molt 
yary,  with  the  different  characters  and  habits  of  different  nations,  and 
perhaps  climate  would  not  be  without  its  influence,  in  regulating  the 
istandard  of  propriety.  For  example,  the  natives  of  the  south  seem  to 
have  an  intuitive  love  of  show  and  spectacle,  which  forms  a  strong 
contrast  with  the  plain  and  simple  habitudes  of  the  northern  nations.. 
And  this  consideration  ought  perhaps  to  have  made  me  more  tolerant 
in  my  remarks  on  Catholic  ceremonies  abroad ; — for^  I  believe^  that 
they  may  be  less  characteristic  of  the  religion  itself,  than  of  the  taste 
of  tbb  people.*'    (P.  218,  219.) 

'  The  Museum  at  Portici  consists  principally  of  specimens  of 
the  paintings  found  at  Pompeii,  which,  as  our  author  says,  are 
particularly  interesting,  as  illustrative  of  the  state  of  tais  art 
among  the  Romans,  though,  as  he  adds,  it  would  be  ridiculous 
to  take  the  paintings  on  the  walls  of  the  houses  of  a  provincial 
town,  as  the  standard  of  their  skill, 

**  It  is  fair  to  suppose,  that  the  taste  of  the  ancients  was  as  refined 
and  fastidious  in  painting,  as  in  the  sister  art  of  sculpture ;  and  that 
the  praises,  which  they  have  lavished  upon  Zeuxis  and  Apelles,  would 
have  been  supported  by  their  works,  if  these  works  haa  come  dowa 
to  us. 

^*  All  traces  of  these  great  masters  are  lost ;  but,  we  know  some 
of  the  most  admired  pieces  of  the  latter  were  brought  by  Augustus 
to  Rome;  and  Pliny's  descriptions,  which  do  remain,  seem  to  de- 
mon^rate,  that  they  must  have  been  executed  in  a  much  higher 
style  of  finishing,  and  with  a  technical  knowledge,  that  wil|  in  vain 
be  sought  in  the  painted  walls  of  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii.  Many 
of  these,  however,  are  designed  with  great  taste,  grace,  and  feeling ; 
and,  if  we  suppose  that  the  works  of  Zeuxis  and  ApeUes  were  as  su- 
perior to  these,  as  the  Last  Judgment^  and  the  School  of  Athens,  are 
to  the  painted  walls  of  a  modern  Italian  room,  we  shall  probably  not 
form  too  high  an  estimate  of  the  excellence  of  the  great  masters 
of  ancient  art.  One  of  the  most  elegant  figures  in  this  museum, 
is  the  picture  of  a  female,  with  a  pencil  and  tablets,  in  her  hand, 
which  they  call  Sappho*  The  story  of  the  picture  is  often  plain,  as 
in  that  of  Orestes,  Pylades,  and  Ifihigenia,  in  the  temple  of  Diana*— » 
In  another,  there  is  an  old  woman  selling  Cupids  to  a  young  female, 
behind  whom  stands  a  sort  of  Duenna,  in  the  attitude  of  advice  and 
<:aution.  The  old  retailer  of  loves  holds  a  fluttering  Cupid  by  the 
wings,  and  has  another  in  her  cage. 

**  We  have  also  a  specimen  of  their  taste  in  caricature.    A-  Utde 
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delicate  chariot,  that  might  have  been  made  by  the  fairies'  cbach- 
maker,  is  drawn  by  a  parrot,  and  driven  by  a  grasshopper.  This  is 
said  to  be  a  satirical  representation  of  Nero's  absurd  pretensions  as  a 
JSinger  and  a  Driver;  for,  Suetonius  tells  us  he  made  his  debut  pa 
^e  Neapolitan  theatre.  *  Et  prodiit  Neapoli  primum  :  ibidem  stepius 
etper  complures  caniavU  dies? 

^'  Here  is  a  curious  picture  of  a  school-master's  room,  with  an  un- 
liappy  culprit  horsed  on  the  back  of  one  of  his  fellows ;  precisely  as 
the  same  discipline  is  administered  in  many  parts  of  England  at  pre* 
Bent. 

^*  Many  articles,  even  of  food,  are  to  be  seen,  preserved  in  a  char- 
coal state.  There  is  a  loaf  of  bread  on  which  the  baker's  name  is  still 
visible. 

*^  It  is  easy  to  recognise  thQ  different  fruits  and  vegetables,  com, 
rice*  figs,  almonds,  walnuts,  beans,  lentils,  8^c,  They  shew  you  also 
the  remains  of  a  woman,  found  among  the  ashes,  the  skull  of  which  is 
still  perfect ;  with  the  necklace  and  bracelets  of  gold,  which  she 
must  have  had  on.  Time  ha^  hardened  the  liquid  shower  which  over- 
whelmed her,  recording  that  she  perished  In  the  prime  of  youth,  by 
the  impression  that  remains  of  her  beautiful  bosom."  (P.  219 — ^221  »•) 

After  an  excursion  to  Psestum,  the  splendid  remains  of  which 
place  left  him  prepossessed  in  favour  of  the  superior  elegance 
and  grace  of  our  gothic  structures,  (and  with  some  distinc- 
tions, allowances,  and  qualifications,  we  do  not  stand  at  any 
great  distance  from  him  m  this  opinion,)  he  returns  a^in  to 
Rome  over  the  Pontine  Marshes,  in  which  part  of  his  journey 
we  have  no  desire  again  to  accompany  nim.  After  a  short 
delay  at  Rome  he  renews  his  visit  to  Florence,  towards  which 
city  he  shapes  his  route  through  the  beautiful  vaJe  of  Temi. 
This  day's  journey  he  describes  as  delightful.  The  scenery 
throughout  this  region  is  extremely  rich  and  romantic,  and 
abounding  in  the  characteristic  features  of  an  Italian  landscape, 
which  in  a  singular  manner  combine  the  sublime  with  the  beau- 
tiful. Among  the  rugged  rocks  around  and  about  this  valley, 
the  ilex,  the  cypress,  and  the  fir,  commingled  with  the  moun- 
tain ash,  the  acasia,  the  laburnum,  and  the  pink -flowered  judas 
tree,  all  in  full  blossom,  gave  a  variety  of  tint,  and  a  general 
richness  to  the  prospect,  not,  says  Mr.  Matthews,  to  be  found 
in  an  English  landscape ;  and  to  consummate  the  surrounding 
"beauty,  the  rays  of  the  setting-sun  were  playing  on  the  light 
foam  of  the  cascade,  and  creatmof  innumerable  rainbows.  The 
pleasure  our  traveller  derived  from  the  contemplation  of  this 
charming  scenery  was,  as  he  tells  us,  destroyed  by  a  troop  of 
clamorous  beggars ;— all  terrestrial  enjoyment  is  thus  easy  to 
be  destroyed :  our  own,  in  reading  this  pleasing  description,  was 
put  an  end  to  by  the  story  of  the  rapture  of  the  painter  Wilson 
on  viewing  this  celebrated  cascade,  expressed  by  a  disgusting 
and  impious  exclamation. 
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On  arriving  again  atf  Florence,  our  author  stops  in  his  narra- 
tion, to  treat  us  with  a  series  of  remark»  arising  out  of  the 
scenes  through  which  he  had  passed.  They  are  not  to  be  de- 
spised, though  we  have  not  room  for  their  insertion ;  we  must, 
however,  ^ve  him  due  credit  for  the  sound  English  feelings 
with  whicn  he  comments,  on  the*  cavaliere  servente  systeiii:  a 
system  by  which,  as  he  properly  expresses  it,  "  the  whole  train 
of  domestic  charities,  which  an  Englishman  associates  with 
the  marriage  state,"  are  banished  from  Italian  society.  We  can- 
not help  extracting  the  following  observations  of  Mr.  Matthews 
on  this  odious  and  profligate  part  of  Italian  manners,  as  honour- 
able equally  to  his  discernment  and  his  principles. 

**  1  am  afraid  the  morals  of  England  will  not  derive  much  benefit, 
ffom  familiarising  our  countrywomen  to  hear  these  connexions  talked 
of,  as  they  constantly  are,  without  censure  or  surprise.  It  would  be 
impossible,  however,  to  introduce  the  system  into  England,  as  it  ex- 
ists here* 

*'  Few  Englishmen  would  be  found  to  bear  the  yoke  that  is  here 
imposed  on  a  Cavaliere.  An  Italian,  without  pursuit  or  profession, 
may  find  in  this  philandering  drudgery,'  a  pleasant  mode  of  employing 
his  time  ;  but  in  England,  politics  and  field-sports,  would,  if  no  better 
feelings  or' principles  should  oppose  its  introduction,  be  in  themselves 
suflBcient,  to  interfere  with  such  a  system  of  female  supremacy.  But, 
though  much  may  be  feared  from  familiarity  with  vice,  I  would  rather 
hope,  that  a  nearer  contemplation  of  its  evil  consequences,  will  in« 
duce  them  to  cling  with  closer  affection  to  the  moral  habits  and  insti- 
tutions  of  their  own  country,  where  the  value  of  virtue  and  fidelity  is 
Still  felt,  and  appreciated  as  it  ought  to  be ; — and  to  cultivate  with  in- 
creasing vigilance  all  those  observances,  which  have  been  wisely  set 
up  as  bulwarks,  to  defend  and  secure  the  purity  of  the  domestic 
sanctuary. 

"  I  remember,  Fuller  says — *  Travel  not  beyond  the  Alps.  Mr. 
Ascham  did  thank  God,  that  he  was  but  nine  days  in  Italy ;  wherein 
he  saw  in  one  city  more  liberty  to  sin,  than  in  London  he  had  ever 
heard  of  in  nine  years.  That  some  of  our  gentry  have  gone  thither 
and  returned  thence,  without  infection,  I  more  praise  God,  than  their 
adventure.'  If  he  entertained  apprehensions  for  the  gentry  of  his 
time,  we  may  well  feel  anxiety  for  the  ladies  of  our  own,  feeling  as 
we  must,  that  it  is  to  the  female  virtues  of  England,  we  should  look, 
not  only  for  the  happi&ess  of  our  homes, — but  also  for  the  support  of 
that  national  character,  which  has  led  to  all  our  national  greatness  ;— 
for  ihe  character  of  a  nation  is  ever  mainly  determined,  by  the  in- 
stitutions of  domestic  life ; — and  it  is  to  the  influence  of  maternal  pre- 
cept and  maternal  example  upon  the  *  mind  of  childhood,  that  all  the 
best  virtues  of  manhood  may  ultimately  be  traced.*'  (P.  260 — ^262.) 

Nothing  is  noted  by  our  traveller  worthy  of  detaining  us,  till 
he  arrives  at  Venice,  where  he  begins  witn  a  proper  homage  to 
the  great  square,  "  rich,  venerable,  and  magnificent,*^  observing 
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aicm  "  ihe  mixed  breed  '*  of  (he  cathedral,  beiag  between  a 
ohammedan  mosqne  and  a*  Christian  church,  and  passifig  a 
disparaging  judgment  on  the  fiimons  horses,  brought  by  Baa- 
dole,  as  the  trophies  of  his'  conquest  of  Constantifiopie,  and 
which  have,  after  their  visit  to  Paris,  again  resumed  their  place 
over  the  portal  of  the  great  church.  The  remaining  observa- 
tions which  occur  to  him  in  this  place  are  of  no  importance.  At 
Verona,  on  his  way  to  Milan,  he  stops  «nly  to  notice  the  am- 

fhitheatre,  which  by  its  comparison  with  the  great  coliseum  oF 
tome,  serves  to  impress  more  strongly  on  the  mind  the  vast 
scale  of  that  august  structure. 

At  Milan  all  that  is  noticed  is'  the  noble  street  by  which  yoii 
€nter  the  city,  the  new  cathedral  of  white  marble,  which  our 
traveller  calls^  properly  enough,  **  an  ugly  staring  thing,"— »th^ 
Mint,  the  balance  of  which  for  verifymg  the  coin  is  so  deli- 
cately constructed,  that  the  hundredth  part  of  a  grain  is  suffi- 
cient to  turn  the  scale,. — the  amphitheatre  of  nations,  capable 
of  containing  40,000  persons,  the  seats  of  which  are  cut  out  of 
the  shelving  bank,  and  are  ^jovered  with  living  turf,  and  where 
are  given,  in  imitation-  of  the  games  of  antiquity,  splendid 
f^tes,  with  horse  and  chariot  races, — and  Leonardo  da  Vinci's 
famous  picture  of  the  last  supper.  As  the  Italian  character 
has  been  rendered  interesting  to  this  country  by  recent  occur- 
rences, we  will  extract  a  short  story  whicn  speaks  well  for 
the  national  probity  as  far  as  it  goes. 

'^  Breakfasted  at  a  cafe  adjoining  my  hotel.  Some  hours  afterwards, 
in  an  opposite  quarter  of  the  town,  I  missed  ray  purse,  containing 
about  seventy  Napoleons,  which  wa^  all  the  money  I  had  in  the 
world.  Remembering  that  I  had  taken  it  out  at  breakfast,  I  imme- 
diately set  out  on  my  return  to  the  cafe ;  though  with  very  littl^  ex- 
pectation of  recovermg  it. — As  I  walked  along  I  bethought  me  of  the 
physiognomy  of  the  waiter,  and  drew  the  most  unfavourable  conclu- 
sions from  the  knavish  expression  which  I  began  to  recollect  in  it ; 
and  then  I  arranged  the  best  mode  of  conducting  my  queries,  with  a 
view  to  arrive  at  the  truth,  in  spite  of  the  lies  which  I  took  it  for 
granted,  I  should  have,  to  encounter.  Upon  entering  the  cafe  how- 
ever, before  I  had  spoken  a  word,  he  advanced  towards  me,  with  my 
purse  in  his  hand,  saying— £cco,  SignoreP'    (P.  301.) 

From  Milan  the  first  stage  of  the  traveller  was  to  Como, 
where  he  passed  a  day  upon  the  lake,  the  scene  of  various  in*- 
terest  in  ancient  ana  modern  days.  Mr.  Matthews's  descrip- 
tion of  it  is  short  and  pleasing. 

**  The  spot  from  which  this  noble  lake  is  seen  to  most  advant^e, 
is  from  a  point  immediately  opposite,  the  Fiume  di  Latte^  a  romantia 
little  waterfall,  which  forms  a  succession  of  miniature  cascades,  from 
a  height  of  sever'al  hundred  feet,  amongst'  the  vincTHrda  with  which 
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Ae'aide  6f  the  mouataia  is  planted.  There  is  a  spot  opposite  to  this 
ttofall  from  whieh  you^  command  a  prospect  of  the  whole  scene,  wlthool. 
thedisadvaola^eof  abird's*eje  view.    Tou  have  the  three  biaacheei^ 
of.  the  lake  under  your  eye  at  once..   The  principal  one  extends 
northwaffdi  in  the  direction  of  Chiavena' ;  with  the  mountains  of  Val' 
TeUina  and  the  Julian  Alps  for  its  more  distaat  boiuidary.     Full  ia* 
front  is  the  Monie  Legnone^  which  though  not  rankbg,  as  Eustace 
ranks  it»  amongst. the  highest  Alps,  nor  retaining  its  snows  in  summer, 
IS  yet,  from  its  bold  rugged  form,  and  its  insulated  position,  one  of 
the  grandest  and  most  commanding- of  them.     To  the  south  you  Jook 
i^xon  the  other  two  branches,  leading  to  Lecco,  and  to  Como.     This- 
branch  of  the  lake,  from  Menagio  to  Coroo,  is  of  a  very  difierent 
character  from  the  northern  branch ; — and  though  it  is  very  beautiful,. 
and  at  once  wild  and  highly  cultivated, — with  its  banks  studded  with 
villas  and  villages, .  yet  it  wants  the  grander  features  of  the  northern^ 
prospect.     At  the  villa  Pliniana,  the  well,  with  its  rustic  masonry,  is 
i^ipatently  in  much  the  same  state,    as  in  Pliny's  time,  whose  d^- 
soripfive  epistle  is  engraven  on  a  tablet  in  the  wall."  (P.  303,  304.) 

As  you  journey  from  Milan,  near  Crevola,  there  lies  on  one 
side  of  the  roaa  a  vast  column  of  granite,  wrought  from  a 
nieighbouring  quarry,  which,  says  Mr.  Matthews,  was  on  its 
way  to  Milan  to  form  a  part  of  Napoleon's  triumphal  arch, 
when  the  news  of  his  reverses  arrested  its  progress.  It  is  per- 
haps, observes  the  writer  with  great  elegance  and  feeling,  in  its 
present  situation,  a  more  striking  monument  of  fallen  great- 
ness than  it  would  have  been  at  Milan  of  prosperous  ambi- 
tion. Our  author  does  not  forget  to  introduce  a  handsome 
enlogium  on  liberty,  on  his  passing  the  Swiss  frontier^ » 
and  expatiates  with  much  animation  on  the  verdant  valleys  of 
this  fine  country,  as  seen  from  the  top  of  the  hill  by  the  vil— 
lage  of  Simpion.  The  various  pictures  which  Switzerland  pre- 
sents have  been  so  frequently  drawn,  and  by  such  able  hands,, 
that  we  shall  not  trouble  our  readers  with  much,  from  our  au- 
thor on  this  part  of  his  tour.  The  fatal  accident  at  Martigny^ 
is  well  explamed  and  desoribed  in  the  following  passage: 

^^  June  18th#  Went  to  Martigny ; — to. witness  the  dreadful  effects^ 
of  the  laie  inundation.  The  cause  of  this  calamity  was  as  follows* 
Some  months  agoa<glacier  had  fallen  down  in  the  valley  of  Bagne^ 
choking  up  the  course  of  a  small  river,  and  forming  the  head  of  what' 
in  time  became  a  very  extensive  lake.  The  inluibitants  fearing,  that^ 
as  tlie  warm  weather  advanced,  this  dam  might  thaw  and  give  way^, 
had  cut  a  gallery  through  the  ice,  to  let  off  the  water,  by  which,  if 
the  dam  liad  remained  firm  a  few  days  longer,  the  whole  lake  would 
hiBrre  been  emptied  without  causing  any  damage.  But,  on  Tuesday 
the  16th  the  head  of  the  lake  gave  wi^,  and  down  came  the  waters 
wiHia  prodigiotts  rush,  sweeping  all  before  them.  If  it  Jiad  happened* 
il^^the  night,  all  Martigny  must  have  perislied.  Four  Ii^undred  houses^ 
iMO&iva^d^«ipaf^.m«  xamoMiaX^  as  yoa  knock  down^  a  boilding  of 
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cards.  The  poor  host  of  the  Swan  inn,  who  presided  at  the  table 
d*hdte  where  I  dined  on  Sunday  the  Hth,  was  on  Tuesday  swallowed 
up  in  an  instant,  in  his  own  garden,  and  away  went  stables,  car- 
riages and  horses,  in  all  directions.  Perhaps  it  was  my  good  genius 
that  whispered  so  constantly  in  my  ear,  to  hasten  to  Lausanne ;  and 
who  prevented  my  halting  at  Martigny,  as  1  had  once  thought  of  doings 
in  order  to  go 'from  thence  to,  Cbatnouny,  If  it  were,  I  fear  I  am 
not  so  grateful  to  him,  as  I  ought  to  be ;  for  I  would  willingly  have 
been  a  spectator  of  this  dreadful  visitation,  even  at  the  risk  of  being 
its  victim.  A  poor  painter  was  in  the  valley  of  Bagne,  sketching  this 
very  lake,  at  the  time  the  dam  gave  way,  and  his  escape  was  little  less 
than  a  miracle.  He  has  made  a  drawing  of  the  perils  that  surrounded 
him.  If  he  were  a  man  of  talent^  such  a  scene  ought  to  furnish  him 
with  materials  for  a  picture  of  the  Deluge,  which  has  probably  never 
been  painted  from  nature.  The  scene  at  Martigny  beggars  descrip-  * 
tion — Ruin  and  havoc  are  every  where,  water  seems  to  be  a  more 
dreadful  agent  even  than  fire  in  the  work  of  destruction.  The  ope- 
ration of  fire  is  at  least  gradual,  and  affords  some  chahce  of  escape, 
but  water  is  a  radical  destroyer,  and  jumps. at  once  to  the  conclusion. 
Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  rapidity  with  which  the  work  of 
demolition  was  effected,  from  the  fact  which  is  stated,  that  the  water 
travelled  at  the  rate  of  twenty  miles  an  hour.''     (P.  S19,  320.) 

Mr.  Matthews  in  general  moralizes  very  ill.  Upon  this  ca- 
lamity above-mentioned  he  remarks  in  terms  of  pompous  in- 
anity, *'  What  a  passing  world  is  this  !  and  how  foolish  it  i'sto 
fret  and  worry  ourselves  about  the  petty  vexations  of  such  a 
transient  existence ;  at  least,  such  is  the  lesson  which  the  con- 
templation of  a  scene  like  that  of  Martigny  preaches,  with 
more  than  the  eloquence  of  words!"  Keflections  of  fine 
sound,  but  certainly  in  no  particular  manner  suggested  by  th^ 
scene  of  Martigny.  An  accident  of  an  extraordinary  nature, 
and  of  rare  occurrence,  proves  nothing  with  respect  to  the  ge- 
neral condition  of  the  subject  affected,  and  tends  no  more  to 
illustrate  the  shortness  of  human  life,  or  the  precarious  tenure 
by  which  it  is  held,  than  a  scene  of  carnage  on  a  field  where  a 
battle  has  been  fought.  The  truth  is,  that  not  an  hour  passes 
without  reminding  us  of  our  last  great  change,  and  of  its  rapid, 
Ihough  unseen,  approach;  and  he  mat  has  his  eyes  and  thoughts 
awake  to  the  significant  warnings  by  which  at  each  step  he  is 
admonished,  will  not  want  such  events  as  that  of  the.inunda- 
,tion  at  Martigny,  to  remind  him  of  the  lubricity  of  life  and  its 
.possessions^ — ^the  green  graves  of  his  friends  and  acquaintance, 
young  as  well  as  old,  will  sufficiently  inculcate  the  sad,  but  sa- 
lutary lesson.  In  the  passage  we  have  Just  extracted,  Mr.  Mat- 
thews talks  of  his  good  genius,  and  of  his  obligations  of  gra- 
titude to  him  for  preventing  his  halting  at  Martigny.  Now 
#ith  respect  to  this  nondescript  invisible  counsellor^  we  think 
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Mr.  Matthews  over-rates    his    obligations ;  for  if  he  is  the 
prompter  of  our  author's  moral  and  religious  reflections,  what- 
ever he  may  have  done  towards  saving  him  from  a  physical 
drowning,  he  has  lefl  him  at  times  half-merged  in  a  miserable 
swamp  of  moral  sterility.    We  wish  we  could  hav^  found  in  his 
book  something  more  of  that  learning  and  depth  of  feeling  to  . 
which  the  thoughts  of  a  man  of  so  precarious  a  constitution  as 
our  travelling  invalid  should  naturally  be  directed.    We  are 
next  transported  by  Mr.  Matthews  to  the  Mont  St.  Bernard, 
the  convent  on  which  is  situated  about  8000  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  and  is  the  highest  habitable  spot  in  Europe.     It ' 
was  over  this  mountain  that  Buonaparte  proceeded  with  his 
60,000  men,  with  whom  he  afterwards  fought  the  battle  of  Ma-  ^ 
rengo^ 

<<  He  halted  two  hours  at  the  convent^  and  forbad  the  soldiers  to 
enter  or  disturb  the  retreat  of  the  monks.  Near  this  place  was  the 
fipot  where  his  life  was  saved  by  his  guide.  Buonaparte  passed  on  . 
without  noticing  the  ^h'gation  at  the  timey — ^but  on .  his  return  from 
the  victory  of  Merengo,  he  sent  for  the  man,  and  presented  him  with 
a  purse  of  sixty  Napoleons.  The  guide  still  lives  and  is  called  Buo-  . 
naparte." 

Mr.  Matthews  of  course  tells  this  story  upon  the  authority 
of  report,  and  we  know  how  easily  such  reports  are  circulated, 
and  how  readily  they  are  credited  by  a  certain  class  of  politi- 
cians. But  if  true,  the  anecdote  is  pf  little  avail  to  the  general 
character  of  the  man ;  the  motive  would  have  been  less  equi- 
vocal had  the  reward  immediately  followed  the  service ;  and  at 
best  all  that  a  few  insulated  a,cts  of  apparent  generosity  prove 
with  respect  to  one  whose  life  has  been  a  tissue  of  tyranny, 
rapine,  and  insatiate  ambition,  is  this,  that  with  moral  discern- 
ment to  perceive  the  grace  and  lustre  of  good  actions,  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  they  depend  have  found  no  welcome  or  home 
in  his  selfish  bosom. 

From  the  mountain  of  St.  Bernard,  the  route  to  Lausanne  is 
by  Vevay,  where  the  traveller  halted^  and  from  thence  crossed 
the  lake  to  Meillerie,  attesting  the  accuracy  of  Rousseau's  de- 
scription, which  he  favours  us  with  from  the  original.  The  pas- 
sage is  descriptively  powerful,  but  one  is  sorry  to  see  in  our 
author  something  like  approbation  of  the  political  cant  of  that 
aentimental  knave  against  government,  and  taxes.  In  speaking 
of  the  social  habits  of  Lausanne,  we  have  an  amusing  specimen 
of  this  tourist's  conception  of  the  proper  way  of  spending  the 
Sunday.  We  will  present  to  our  grave  readers  the  [)assage  to 
which  we  allude,  wnich  perhaps  will  supply  them  with  an  ad- 
ditional confirmation,  if  any  can  be  wanting,  of  the  sort  of 
moral  and  religious  merqhandize  which  these  jaunting  gentle- 
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2QLeDy  .whel^er  trsvelliagfor  health  or  entertainmoait^  isre  apttly^^ 
i^l]>art  into  this  coimtiy» 

**  Therelfgion  of  Lausatme  is  Calvinistic ;— but  though  we  are  sa 
iifear  the  head-quarters  of  *  Brother  Jack,'— there  are  no  symptoms  of 
that  Mortifying  and  aseetic  spirit,  which  so  often  distinguishes  the 
followers  or  Calvin* 

^^  To  instance,   for  example,  the  observance  vof  Sunday;    Every 
body  goes  to  church  ;  and  so  sacred  is  the  period  considered  whroU 
is  consecrated  to  public  worships  that  it  would  be  aa  offence  of  wbicb' 
the  police  would  take  cognizance,  to  ^sturb  the  streets,  even  by 
driving  your  carriage  through  the  town,  daring  the  time  of  divine  serw 
"vice. 

*<  But,  the  offices  of  worship  at  an  end,  the  leisure  hours  of  the 
day  are  devoted  to  rational  recreations; — and  if  Sunday  be  distixx-^ 
suished  at  all,  it  is  by  a  more  than  ordinary  cheerfulness  and  gaiety. 
SCusic  and  the  common  domestic  amusements  proceed  as  usual,  with- 
cat  any  apprehensions  that  the  recording  aiigel  is  noting  these  things 
down  as  abominations.  Sunday,  in  short,  is  kept  without  any  of  that 
gloomy  formality,  which  seems  to  be  thought  Ify  some,  essential  to 
piety,-~it  is  regarded  rather  as  a  feast  than  a  fast,-^erng  the  day,  de- 
dicated to  the  ppeaehing  of  that  gospel,  wlueh  brought  ^  glad  tidings 
cf  great  joy  to  all  people.' 

*'  The  difficulty  in  this,  as  in  other  cases,  is  to  preserve  a  just  me* 
dium  :  to  remember  the  purposes  for  which  the  Sabbath  was  instituted 
and  '  made  holy,'  without  falliog  into  the  sour  severities  which  wera 
£rst  introduced  by  the  Puritans, — a  sect  that  seems  to  have  borne . 
some  affinity  to  the  Pharisees  of  old,  who  reproached  even  the  Sa^^ 
"vJour  of  the  worlds  with  being  «  a  Glutton  and  a  Wine-bibber."  (R 
SS©,SS1.) 

So  that  it  appears  that  all  that  the  Lord  of  Heaven  and  earth 
hk&  to  do  with  the  Lord's  day.  is  inerely  to  reoeive  the  hoBntge 
of  Bivine  service  at  church,  and  all  beyond  this  is  uaurpatiosL 
on  his  part.  According,  to  this  writer,  the  wtioh  day  is  not  to 
T)e  kept  holy ;  and  the  scriptural  injunction  must  be  ts^en  with 
reference  to  that  fractional  part  only  which  is  req^uired  to  be 
spent  in  church.  The  rest  of  the  day  was  never  meant>  accord-*' 
ing  to  him,  to  l^e  the  sec^son  of  soW  recollection,  pious  dis*^ 
course,  and  family  instruction,  but  ^'  should  be  distinguished 
by  more  than  ordinary  cheerfuhiess  aiid  gai^y/'  Muusio  aaid 
diversion  are  to  proceed  as  usuaJ,  while  a  very  facetious  sotit 
of  angelic  personage,  to  whose  aoqD^intaiiee  our.  traveler  hsa 
heen  introduced  by  the  reverend  author  of  Tristram  Shaatdy^ 
looks  on  with  good  humoured  compkeeiatcy.  We  would,  how^ 
ever,  with  great  deference  to  Mr «  Matthews,  sv^gest  whethfTy^i 
as  he  liberally  and  candidly  admits  the  lull  title  of  A4Biighty< 
God  to  an  atiquQt  part  of  that  day  which.,  l^>  ft  pwritaaicAl  • 
mistake  iath^4^aatua,|Usedte  W^cwidsiied^fta^ 
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Cttted^to  iIiM>  and  to  the  searoh  into  HIS  Soriptures,  he  ddes* 
not  apprehend  the  possibility  of  some  encro&chmeTit  upon  the 
portion  or  ^int  thus  atssigned  to  th^  Creator ;  and  whether 
there  might  not  be  some  danger  of  sacrificing  the  beginning; 
erf  the  service,  the  confessional  part  for  instance,  if  it  happened 
to  clash  with  some  mirth-inspiring  song^  or  break  in  upon  an 
innings  at  cricket ;  and  might  it  not  be  very  likely,  we  put  this 
rather  to  the  reverend  brother  of  our  author,  to  wboin  he  in- 
8«»ibe8  his. publication,  tha^t  the  best  sermon  that  could  be 
pveached  upon  the  duties  of  self-examination  and  repentance,^ 
would  fail  m  keeping  the  congregation  together,  while  other 
employments,  such  as  Mr.  Matuiews  recommends,  werewaiting* 
to  oe  performed — ^the  feast,  the  music,  and  the  whole  train  of 
diversions  comprised  under  the  liberal  denomination  of  "  ra- 
tional recreations/'  What  becomes  of  the  strait  gate  and  narrow^ 
way  that  in  our  Saviour's  own  view  of  these  matters  leadeth 
unto  life  ?  and  who  would  not  rather  accompany  the  agreeable 
tourist,  who  has  discovered  that  the  journey  to  Heaven  is  like 
his  own  progress  through  laughing  luxurious  Italy  ;-^-4i  gay 

{)romenaae,  sometimes  through  golden  bowers  of  paradisaical 
oveliness,  sometimes  amidst  porticos  and  baths,  saloons  and' 
theatres,  where 

'*  Revelry,  and  dance,  and  8hew» 
Su&r  no  syncope  nor  solemn  pau«e," 

except  perhaps  during  the  hours  of  office  on  a  Sunday,  in 
which  it  is  agreed  by  our  kind-hearted  moralist  the  business  of 
God  and  the  soul  may  be  attended  to.  We  will  conclude  our 
remarks  upon  Mr.  Matthews's  view  of  the  Sunday  rather  as  a 
holiday,  than  a  holy  day,  as  «  day  to  be  divided  between  psalms, 
aad -madrigals,  kneeling  and  capering,  confessions^ and  jubilees^ 
with,  referring  our  readers  to  the  opinion  of  another  travelled 
man,  the  late  Horace  Walpole,  who  m  a  part  of  that  profligate 
corre^ondence  which  the  British  Review  has  more  than  once 
taken  in  hand,  contends  for  the  propriety  of  making  hay  on  the 
Sabbath,  and  thus  converting  it  into  a  working  day,  between 
whic^opinions'we  shall  leave  others  to  -settle  the  controversy,, 
white- in  the  mean  time  we  shall  endeavour  tb  strand' at' an  equal 
ditUfmoe  from  both  by  considering  this  blessed  season  •  as  oe- 
loinjging  miAer  to  work  nor  play,  but  to  th«  great  end  for 
which  we  were  bom  into  this  worid-*-the  preparation  for  a  hap- 
pier tfad  %,  better. 

Mr.  Matthews's  politics  appear  to  be  of  the  liberal  sort ;  Me 
is  mightily  fond  of  every  body's  having  every  thing,  so  long  as 
he  himself  hasenough:  he  is' extremely  full  of  eutopian better 
voleaee«    In  the  road  firom  Bern  tb  Thun,  hepasses  through  a 
hMimifal^cettirtyy»  iilM('^iiAriUt6,  hie  Mys^  ocmif^ 
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toms  of  the  general  distribution  of  property.  As  our  author 
has  caused  the  word  general  to  be  printed  in  italics;  we  presume 
that  word  to  be  very  pignificanty  and  that  under  it  may  be 
-CQuched  some  secret  known  only  to  himself  and  others  equally 
illuminated,  whereby  property  may  be  kept  at  a  level  throughout 
a  whole  community,  in  spite  of  all  the  inequalities  of  strength, 
intellect,  industry,  and  prudence  to  be  found  among  the  indi* 
yiduals  tibat  compose  it.  "  Every  village  has  its  public  walk; 
and  wherever  there  is  a  fine  view  or  a  shady  tree  you  win  find 
a  public  bench  where  you  may  rest  and  enjoy  yourself  without 
being  afraid  of  an  action  of  trespass."  We  are  apprehensive 
that  Mr.  Matthews,  with  his  implements  of  mensuration  in  his 
hands  for  an  agrarian  division  of  the  lands  of  this  country, 
could  never  accomplish  this  beneficial  arrangement  as  to  walks 
and  benches.  He  might  indeed,  with  large  property  in  his 
own  possession,  make  the  .public  a  present  of  shady  trees^ 
and  benches,  but  he  could  not  ensure  their  continuance  a 
single  night :  his  trees  and  seats  would  probably  be  exchanged 
for  steel  traps  and  spring  guns,  as  soon  as  his  woods  and 
fences,  and  orchards  and  gardens,  had  felt  the  full  conse- 
^Quences  of  his  courtesy  to  the  public.  We  are  afraid  Mr.  Mat- 
thews has  a  hankering  after  some  state  of  unattainable  bliss 
which  no  form  of  human  government,  of  which  the  world  has 
had  experience,  can  confer  on  man.  From  many  parts  of  his 
volume  we  should  suspect  him  of  a  strong  predilection  for  a 

golity  founded  upon  the  doctrine  of  equality  and  unrestrained 
eedom ;  but  when  the  question  is  fairly  before  him,  his  good 
sense,  and  academical  acquaintance  with  histoiy,  compel  him 
to  relinquish  the  point,  to  admit  the  triumph  ox  practice  over 
theory,  and  even  to  doubt  the  safety  of  trying  the  vi^rtuesof 
the  great  specific — universal  suffrage,  and  annual  elections. 

In  the  route  from  Schwytz  to  Art,  our  traveller  passed  the- 
valley  of  Goldau,  *'  the  fatal  scene  of  the  terrible  ecroulement  of 
the  mountain  of  the  Rossberg ;  which,  in  the  year  1806,  slipped 
from  its  foundations.  This  overwhelming  catastrophe  swal- 
lowed up,  in  a  moment,  five  of  the  most  industrious  villages  in 
Switzerland,  with  some  hundreds  of  their  inhabitants,  and  a 
party  of  unfortunate  travellers :  the  moving  masses  which  came 
thundering  down  are  described  as  being  a  league  in  length, 
1000  feet  m  breadth,  and  200  feet  high ;  which  in  a  few  minutes 
<jonverted  this  once  cheerful  and  populous  valley  into  a  shape- 
less chaos  of  rocks  and  desolation.'* 
.  The  visit  to  the  valley  and  mountains  of  Chamouni,  is  over* 

Sound  so  familiar  to  our  readers,  that  we  shall  pass  it  in  si-' 
ace.    Stationers' clerks,  and  milliners'  apprentices,  have  all 
ascended  Montanvers,  and  perambulated  the  Mer  de  Glace,  SQ 
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well  compared  by  Coxe»  to  ^*  a  raging  sea  suddenly  frozen  in 
the  midst  of  a  storm/' 

Mr.  Matthews  returned  by  way  of  Lyons,  where  he  arrived 
on  the  28th  Sept.  1818. — A  city  full,  as  he  says,  of  Buona- 
partists,  notwithstanding  the  recollections  of  Collot  d'Herbois, 
Fouch6,  and  Chatier;  and  such  being  the  bias  of  their  political 
feelings,  it  can  give  us  no  umbrage  to  be  told  that  England 
and  mglishmen  are  odious  among  them.  Nothing  is  noticed 
here  except  the  great  hospital,  the  cleanliness  and  comfort  of 
which  is  properly  commended.  The  journey  of  our  traveller, 
indeed,  through  France  produced  but  little  of  entertainment  to 
himself,  and  less  to  his  readers.  The  following  are  his  first  im- 
pressions as  he  advances  into  the  country. 

*^  The  more  I  see  of  France,  the  less  am  I  able  to  understand  how 
it  has  gained  the  title  of  La  beUe  France.  The  phrase  cannot  cer- 
tainly refer  to  picturesque  beauty,  of  which  no  country  has  less  to 
boast.  Perhaps  this  dehciency  may  in  some  measure  account  for  the 
utter  want  of  taste  for  the  beauties  of  nature,  in  the  English  sense 
of  that  phrase,  which  is  so  remarkable  a  feature  in  the  French  cha* 
racter. 

'^  A  Frenchman  cannot  understand  the  feeling,  that  is  delighted 
with  the  contemplation  of  picturesque  beauty;  it  is  as  unintelligible* 
to  him,  as  the  pleasure  of  music  to  a  man,  who  has  no  ear. 

**'  His  beau  ideal  of  landscape  is  that,  which  produces  the  greatest, 
quantity  of  corn,  wine,  and  oil.  He  will  indeed  chatter  about  les 
beUes  horreurs  of  a  Swiss  scene,  but,  th^  very  terms  he  uses,  prove 
how  incapable  he  is  of  communing  with  nature,  and  interpreting  the 
language  she  speaks,  in  the  sublime  scenes,  which  she  there  ad- 
dresses to  the  imagination. 

"  4th.  La  belle  France  grows' dirtier  and  dirtier.  Sunday  is  no  sab- 
bath here.  All  the  shops  are  open,  and  every  thing  goes  on  as  usual. 
Even  the  butchers  are  at  work,  elbow-deep,  ita  their  horrid  occupa- 
tbn."    (P.  37«,  379.) 

If  this  was  the  impression  of  our  author  as  to  physical 
France,  he  appears  to  have  seen  and  heard  enough  of  its  moral 
condition  to  justify  him  in  even  more  contempt  for  it  than  he 
seems  altogether  to  have  entertained.  It  is  thus  he  describes 
43ome  of  tne  characteristic  atrocities  of  their  revolutionary 
warfare. 

**  We  halted  at  night  at  Montelimart. 

*'  6th.  Near  Montelimart  was  the  Chateau  de  Grignan,  where  Ma- 
dame de  S6vign6  fell  a  victim  to  maternal  anxiety,  and  was  buried 
ia  the  family  vault.  The  Chateau  was  destroyed  during  the  ftiry 
of  the  Revolution,  and  the  leaden  cofiins  in  the  vaults  presented  too 
'  valuable  a  bootyto  be  spared  by  the  brutal  ruffians  of  those  days. 
The  body  of  Madame  de  S6vigne  had  been  embalmed,  and  was  found 
iaa  state  of  perfect  preservation,  richly  dressed;— but  no  respect 
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mis  paid  to  virtue  €V€0  in  the^  grave ;  every  tifeing,  evea  t&  the  dMaa- 
she  wore,  was  pillaged  and  taken  away;  and  the  naked  :Ciiq>ser  le&.t0 
mingle,  as  it  mighty  with  its  native  dust, 

**  This  unnatural  war  with  the  dead  is  one  of  the  most  revolting 
features  of  the  French  revolution.     What  must  he  the  character  of 
that  people,  who  could  find  gratification  in  rifling  the  sanctuary  of  the 
tomb,  and  who,  carrying  their  enmity  beyond  the  grave,  could  glut" 
their  brutal  and  cowardly  revenge^  in  ofibring  insults  to  the  defence^ 
less  remains^  of  the  most  illustrious  characters  in  the  history  of  their  - 
coantry  ?    No  respect  was  paid  to  rank,  or  sex,  or  virtue ;  and  thia 
was  not  a  solitary  outrage,  committed  at  a  single  place,  but  the  gene- 
ral praetiee  throughout  France.— A  fellow  passenger  tells  me  that  he 
'  saw  the  body  of  Laura  the  mistress  of  Petrarch,  exposed  to  the  most 
brutal  indignities,  in  the  streets  of  Avignon*    It  had  been  embalmed^, 
and  was  found  in  a  mummy  state,  of  a  dark  brown  colour.     It  was  the 
same  every  where ;    and  the  best,  and  the  worst  of  the  Bourbons, 
Henry  Iv.,  and  Louis  XL,  were  exposed  to  equal  indignities,  nor 
could  the  deeds  of  Turenne  himself  protect  his  corpse  from  the  pro>> 
fanation  of  these  ferocious  violators.  All  the  cruelties  committed  upon 
the  living,  during  the  reign  of  blood  and  terror,  will  not  stamp  the 
French  name  with  so  indelible  a  stain,  as  these  ufimanly  outrages  upoa 
the  dead ; — the  first  may  find  some  palliation,  weak  as  it  is,  in  the 
party  rage,  and  political  animosity,  of  an  infuriated  populace.    But 
what  can  be  urged  in  extenuation  of  the  last?  it  is  worse  than  the  fury 
of  the  beasts;  for  of  th^  Lion,  at  least  we  are  told,  that  he  ^  preys 
not  upon  carcases.'     (P.  382—984.) 

The  journey  to  Montpellier  aflPords  but  little  interest.  Lan* 
guedochas  nothing  of  the  picturesque  :  no  meadows,  no  cattle^ 
no  f(»ices  but  stone  walls,  and  no  trees  but  the  olive,  which 
has  no  beauty  of  growth  or  foliage.  Of  the  wretchedness  and 
dirt  of  the  habitations  and  provisions,  we  have  the  following 
humourous  specimen. 

**  The  kitchen  of  a  village  inn  in  Languedoc  is  enough  to  damp  the 
strongest  appetite.  I  wished  for  the  pencil  of  Wilkie  at  RemouHns^  a 
little  village  where  we  breakfasted  this  morning.  While  the  host,  who^ 
played  as  many  parts  as  Buskin  in  the  farce,  was  killing  the  devoted 
fowl,  his  cat  ran  away  with  the  sausages  intended  to  garnish  it; 
poor  Chanticler  was  laid  down  to  finish  hb  death-song  as  he  could, 
wbile  the  host  pursued  puss  to  her  retreat,  which  was  so  well  chosen, 
that  a  third  of  the  sausages  were  gone  before  he  discovered  her.  Pass 
however  paid  dearly  for  it  in  theend,  for  in  endeavouring  to  make  her 
escape  under  a  door,  the  aperture  was  so  small  that  her  hinder  legs  and 
tail  were  left  on  the  hither  side  of  it, .  upon  which  miae  host  wreak«d 
his  vengeance,  by  stamping  most  umneroifullf.  At  Jast  we  sat  dowa. 
to  Grimalkin's  leaviiurs^  and  thmich  the  landlord  had  no  *  aorii 


ieaviRgs^  and  though  the  landlord  had  no  *  appji 
and  means'  to  help  him,  noFScarc^y.a:siiek  of  wood  with  whieh.te/ 
Bsake  afire,  lie  did  eoi|trive,  somehow  or  otherytefufnish  a^verj.tol*^ 
Hbte  higakfast;,apdi|bi»i»eai»^lo.be  Ihe^peafr^nefitiof  AeBA.eMkiH 
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tff^r^^^  1^  CBD  make  someliiiDg  init  «f  notlrfng.  Moliere  obocffig 
that  aoy  body  can  dress  a  dinner  with  money  and  materials,  and  if  a 
professed  cook  cannot  do  it  without,  his  art  is  not  worth  a  farthing.*' 
(P.  385,  886.) 

When  at  Montpellier,  Mr.  Mattkews  is  surprised  at  ike  char 
aracter  it  has  acquired  for  the  salubrity  of  its  air.  He  complainB 
much  of  the  constant  prevalence  of  its  sharp  and  bitin?  winds. 
•The  place  was  peculiarly  dull.  It  was  vacation^  and  all  the 
lecture  rooms  were  shut.  Our  author  therefore  takes  occa- 
sion to  fill  out  his  pages  with  a  tedious  account  of  the  mode 
of  electing  deputies  for  the  department,  a  general  conside- 
ration of  the  arguments  for  and  against  a  property  tax,  and 
a  dissertation  upon  the  tireatise  of  Bufibn  sur  la  Nature  des 
Aiiimaux,  which  treatise,  as  to  the  view  which  it  takes  of  tha 
passion  of  love,  stripping  it  of  all  its  sentiment,  and  all  its  re- 
finement, he  reprobates  with  proper  English  disgust.  Mr.  Mat- 
thews visits  the  ifnportant  cities  of  Toulouse,  Bourdeaux,  and 
lastly  Paris,  before  his  return,  places  with  which  every  summer 
traveller  is  now  familiar ;  we  shall  therefore^now  feel  ourselves 
at  liberty  to  part  company  with  him.  We  finish  with  an  ex- 
tract of  the  account  of  two  trials  at  the  assizes  at  Toulouse. 

**  Attended  the  assizes.  A  prisoner  was  brought  up  Tor  horse- 
stealing. The  president  of  the.  court,  and  three  other  judges  were 
present,  dressfea  in  robes  of  scarlet,  but  without  any  flowing  horse- 
nair  on  their  heads.  The  Ptocureur  GinSral,  or  public  accuser  oo. 
the  part  of  the  crown,  in  the  same  costume,  sat  at  the  same  table 
with  the  judges^  and  so  close  to  the  jury,  that  he  was  continually  com- 
municating with  them  in  an  undertone,  and  even  during  the  defence, 
he  from  time  to  time  suggested  something  aside  to  them,  as  it  seemed, 
to  do  away  the  impression  of  what  was  urged  in  the  prisoner's  favour. 
The  jury  consisted  of  the  principal  inhabitants  of  Toulouse,  and  of  the 
professors  of  the  university^  The  whole  court  seemed  to  consider 
themselves  b»  pitted  against  the  poor  devil  at  the  bar.  The  president 
acted  throughout  as  counsel  against  him ;  and  even  his  manner,  in  the 
frequent  cross-examination  to  which  he  made  the  prisoner  submit,  was 
what  in  England  would  be  called  unfeeling  and  indecent.  Though 
the  charge  mvdved  so  serious  a  punit^hment,  the  judges  and  Monsieur 
le  Procureur  seemed  to  think  it  a  very  facetious  circumstance,  and 
laugbedheactily,  when  the  oalprit  aided  his  own  conviction  by  some 
lU-oansideeed  answer. 

**  Even  the  jury,  and  the  spectators,  seemed  to  be  without  any 
feelings  of  syoipatby  for  the  accused,  and  the  address  of  his  cou^sd 
was  not  listened  to  with  a  decent  stttention  by  any  body  ;  though  it 
ought  tp  be  added  in  their  excuse,  that  the  address  was  a  villanously 
itupid  one.  I  could  not  help  being  dhocked  at  the  apparent  want  of 
fiur  play  ioL  the  whole  procedure.  ' 

•^  The  spirit  ef  equttHty^^  which  pervad<?s  ^erjr  thing  in  France  'since 
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tbe revoltttioDy  seems  to  have  found  Its  way  mto.th^  coarts  of  Juft- 
tioe,  in  some  of  their  observances,  and  in  these  instances  at  least, 
'i¥e  cannot  condemn  its  influence.  The  prisoner  and  the  witnesses  are 
accommodated  with  seats,  not  as  matter  of  favour,  but  as  matter  of 
right ;  and  the  witnesses  give  their  evidence  sitting.  This  is  surely 
nothing  more  than  just,  it  is  a  sufficient  evil  that  a  man,  without  any 
fiuilt^his  own,  should  be  liable  to  the  inconvenience  of  attending 
as  a  witness,  without  being  subjected  to  the  additional  punishment  of 
standing  up  in  a  witness-box,  during  an  examination  of  as  many  hoar8> 
as  it  may  please  the  counsel  to  inflict  upon  him. 

«  The  witness  is  not  sworn  upon  the  Bible ;  but  he  holds  up  his 
hand,  and  to  the  chargie  of  the  president,  *  Vous  jurez,  sans  haine,  et 
aans  crainte,  de  dire  la  v6rit6,  toute  la  verite,  et  rien  que  la  verit6,' 
he  answers,  *  Je  le  jure/ 

**  No  evidence  was  taken  down,  and  the  summing  up  of  the  judge 
was  only  a  recapitulation  of  the  proofs  against  the  prisoner* 

**  The  jury  always  retire  to  deliberate,  and  bring  in  their  verdict,  in 
writing. 

**  The  prisoner  was  found  guilty,  and  sentenced  to  five  years'  im- 
prisonment. 

**  29th.  Assizes  again. — A  very  interesting  trial,  of  a  man  for  shoot- 
ing at  another,  with  an  intent  to  kill  him.  Before  the  commencement 
of  a  trial,  the  names  of  the  witnesses  are  called  over,  and  they  are 
then  sent  out  of  court,  that  one  may  not  hear  the  evidence  of  the 
other.  The  President^  opened  the  case  to  the  jury.  The  proof  was 
defective ;  at  least,  it  was  a  very  nice  case,  as  to  the  identity  of  the 
xnan ;  and  yet,  one  of  the  questions  of  the  Procureur  General  to  the 
prisoner,  in  a  cross-examination,  in  aid  of  the  proof  against  him  was, 
'are  you  possessed  of  a  gun?'!!!  No  evidence  was  taken  down. 
When  the  evidence  closed,  the  Procureur  General  spoke  in  support 
of  the  prosecution;  the  prisoner's  counsel  then  spoke  inJiis  defence; 
and  lastly  the  President  summed  up,  remarking,  in  this  instance,  upon 
what  had  been  advanced  on  both  sides,  but  still  it  was  the  speech  of 
an  advocate  against  the  prisoner,  in  which  character  the  French  judge 
aeems  to  consider  himself.  In  the  course  of  this  trial,  the  President 
examined  the  witnesses^or  the  prosecution^  as  to  the  character  of  the 
prisoner,  in  this  sort  of  way. 

**  Do  you  know  any  thing  of  the  prisoner's  character  ? 

**  Have  you  ever  heard  any  thing  against  him  ?  ^ 

**  Do  you  think  it  likely  from  what  you  know  of  him,  that  he  would 
commit  the  crime  with  which  he  is  charged  i"     (P.  432—435.) 

We  hare  now  done  with  Mr.  Matthews,  who,  it  must  be  ac- 
knowledged, with  little  effort  of  understanding,  has,  by  dint  of 
lively  observation  and  a  certain  playfulness  of  allusive  descrip- 
tion, furnished  an  entertaining  volume  of  his  travels  through 
countries  and  places  where  it  would  be  difficult  to  place  one's 
foot  out  of  the  tracks  worn  by  Englishmen.  He  has  told  us 
little  new,  and  refreshed  what  is  old  with  little  of  new  remark ; 
but  he  has  placed  before  us  many  accurate  and  striking  pic- 
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tores  of  foreign  mannerB,  and  done  much  by  the  fidelity  of  his 
narratives  towards  inducing  sensible  Englisnmen  to  cherish  an 
increased  attachment  for  their  homes,  their  liberties,  and  their 
laws. 


Art.  XIII.— il   Catechism  of  the  Evidences  of  Christianity: 
which  may  be  used  as  a  Sequel  to  the  Catechism  of  the  Church 
of  England:  and  supply  shovt  Answers  to  some  common  Ob- 
jections.    In  two  Parts.     By  Richard  Yates,   D.  D,     8r<x. 
pp.  26.    Rivingtons.    London.     1820. 

Dr.  YATES  has  always  commanded  our  attention  by  the  pe- 
culiar adaptation  of  his  publications  to  the  exigencies  of  the 
juncture.  His  "  Church  m  Danger  "  was  much  considered  by 
us  when  it  made  its  appearance  some  years  ago,  and  to  that 
publication  we  still  turn  with  gratitude,  as  haying  been,  we  have 
reason  to  believe,  very  instrumental  in  exciting  the  attention 
of  the  nation  to  the  urgent  necessity  for  providing  room  for 
Christian  wqrship,^  in  some  proportion  to  tne  zeal  displayed  in 
increasing  the  number  of  Christian  worshippers,  and  to  the 
rapid  increase  in  the  population  of  the  country.  The  present 
publication  is  in  pursuance  of  the  same  principles,  and  in  fur- 
therance of  the  same  excellent  purposes,  as  those  by  which  Dr. 
Yates's  former  exertions  were  characterized,  and  we  earnestly 
hope  it  may  be  attended,  if  the  view  we  entertain  of  it  be  just, 
with  the  same  success. 

Whether  the  work  in  question  be  well  imagined  as  proper  to 
form  a  sequel  to  the  Catechism  of  the  Church  of  England  may 
admit  of  two  opinions.  We  are  ourselves  clearly  of  opinion 
that  the  topics,  and  more  particularly  the  style  and  reasoning 
of  the  work,  is  such  as  to  raise  it  far  above  the  unassisted 
capacity  of  the,  very  young,  and  to  make  it  necessary  to  its 
utility  as  an  instrument  of  early  instruction,  that  the  preceptor 
should  be  at  hand  to  dilate  as  well  as  expound,  the  short  and 
pregnant  proofs  which  are  there  collected  and  arranged. 

As  a  summary  of  the  great  and  prevailing  grounds  for 
our  belief  in  the  blessed  Gospel, — ^as  calculated  to  assist  the 
memory  and  fortify  the  conviction  of  the  better  informed, — as 
pointing  out  a  course  of  instruction  to  be  adopted  by  such 
heads  oi  families  as  feel  their  Christian  responsibility,— -as  a  ma- 
nual for  those  who  loye  to  meditate  on  the  gracious  means  by 
which  God  has  thought  fit  to  testify  himself  to  his  creatures, — 
as  an  antidote  against  that  wavering  faith,  which,  owing  to  the 
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MfAtinesi-  ^  HMutft  aiui  op|M!ietuiiili6B  of  fflMiwiHUm  m  liiak 
<wroil4  of  uBm^iog  care  and  tmible,  aeeompany  Hey  many  to 
•tbieir  graves,  we  look  upon  this  little  wotk  as  a  yaluaUe  pre*- 
sent  to  all  classes  of  the  community ; — ^as  ingeniously  contan^ed 
to  avert  some  part  of  the  peril  of  the  present  awful  crisis,  and 
as,  in  every  respect,  wortiiy  of  the  reputdtion  and  character  of 
its  estimable  author. 

The  summing  up  in  the  xviith  section  afforda  a  sort  of  iude^: 
to  the  topics  treated  of  in  the  form  of  question  and  answer 
through  the  book.     It  thus  proceeds : 

**  §  XVIL  Q. — ^What  is  the  result  and  consequence  of  this  ex- 
amination of  the  Evidences  of  the  Gospel  ? 

<<  A. — That  we  are  arrived  at  an  assuranbe  of  the  Truth  and  Cer- 
tainty of  the  Gospel,  sufficiently  full  and  satisfactory  to  convince  any 
candid  and  reasonable  enquirer. 

*'.We  find  the  Gospel  supported  by  a  body  of  Testimony  the  most 
Janfple  and  invulnerable :  by  Oral  Tradition  flowing  in  public  estdUish*- 
ments  from  its  origin  to  tne  present  time :  by  an  unbroken  chain  of 
Written  Evidence :  by  Prophecies  fulfilled,  and  fulfilUng  under  our 
own  personal  observation:  by  Miracles  arresting  the  attention  of 
.astonished  and  admiring  multitudes :  by  an  unequalled  and  successful 
Progress  and  Establishment  in  opposition  to  the  greatest  possible 
difficulties,  and  the  utmost  possible  discouragement :  by  the  attesta- 
tion of  the  Bobie  Array  of  Martyrs,  generous^  despii^ng  tortures  and 
^eath,  and  sealing  widi  their  bliood  t&e  record  of  the  dbctrine  whidi 
they  taught :  and  by  the  oonfinned  BeUef  of  men  most  enriched  with 
yitellect,  and  most  adorned  with  leamiqg ;  of  Newton,  and  Locke,  and 
Hale,  and  Milton,  of  the  wise  and  good  in  all  ageaof  the  Cfaurc^ 
during  eighteen  hundred  years. 

*^  On  such  a  vast,  such  a  comprehensive,  such  a  daily  increasing 
mass  of  evidence  are  the  Truth  and  Certainty  of  the  Gospel  founded.*' 
Mp-19) 

We  will  add  another  extract,  which  will  illustrate  the  necea-^ 
3lty>  the  efficacy,  and  the  proper  spirit  and  ob^e^ts  of  prayer* 

^  §  XV.  Q«-^What  are  the  proper  means  of  investigatiBg  the  evi* 
deuces  of  the  Gospel,  and  givitag  them  a  due  jnfluendie  on  eur  Reaseil 
and  our  Will  in  the  e^blisoment  of  a  ChBistian  belief  ? 

,  ^'^.— The  employment,  of  the  same  diligeaoe^  eamesfcaesa  and  aiU 
teniion  as  the  '  children  of  this  world'  u^e  in  regard  to  Adu*  propertiaf| 
th^ir  health,  and  their  life :  a  serious  exami]^at|on  of  all  the  docum^ts 
and  authorities  relating  to  the  subject,  and  in  all  points  of  doubt  and 
difficulty,  a  candid  solicitation  of  assistance  from  minds  more  inform^ 
Ihan  our  own. 

"  Q. — In  regard  to  the  Gospel,  what  particular  Means  do  these 
^*  ^'    ^lOHs  resolve  themsdves  into  ? 


senoost  Mtentive,  and  xmremitting  study  of  the  Sacred 
Scrmtuces»  with  an  humble  and  earnest  desire  to  know  the'WiU  of 
QiA  Ib^  QrinBx  to  perfoi^Bi  it^  a  devout  tmd  regular  attendanee  upmi 
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^  die  PUbUc  Worship  and  Ordinaiioe*  of  the  Church ;  appBcaden,  upon 

.  ail  requisite  occasions,  for  the  advice  of  the  *  Minister  of  God's  Holv 

Wordy'  or  of  other  pious  and  well  informed  Christians ;  and,  above  aU, 

-fervent  and  daily  Prayer  for  the  Assistance  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  *  di- 

rect,  sancti^,  and  govern,'  all  our  humble  but  earnest  endeavours, 

**  §  XVI.  Q.— -You  say  that  above  all  things  Prayer  is  necessary 
to  the  attainment  of  Gospel  Belief;  but,  if  God  be  uniform  and  inw 
mutable  in  his  perfections ;  infinitely  removed  from  all '  variableness 
or  shadow  of  turning; '  <  kind  to  the  unthankful  and  the  evil ; '  <  know<^ 
ing  our  necessities  before  we  ask ;'  and  governing  the  Universe  by  a& 
omnipotent  and  unchanging  Providence,  are  not  Irayers  unnecessary  if 
not  improper  ? 

''  A. — Unassbted  Reason  may  have  doubts  and  difficultieson  thi» 
subject ;  but  as  Christians  we  found  the  duty  of  Prayer  on  the  express 
Command  of  God  himself ;  it  is  certainly  reasonable  that  the  Alnugh^ 
Author  of  Nature  should  dispense  his  favours  upon  conditions  agree- 
able to  his  own  divine  will :  and  God  hath  promised  to  grant  Spiritual 
.  Blessings,  upon  the  condition  of  our  praymg  for  them  with  fervent 
sincerity:  ^  ask  and  ye  shall  receivii  that  your  joy  may  be  full.*  Our 
own  best  interests  therefore  urge  the  performance  of  this  duty :  and 
the  permission  thus  to  address  the  Supreme  Majesty  of  Heaven,  the 
Almighty  Creator  and  Governor  of  the  Universe,  is  the  most  exalted 
Privilege  of  our  nature ;  and  experience  fully  verifies  its  benefit  and 
value  to  us. 

**  Q, — Wh^  is  prayer  absolutely  necessary  to  the  formation  ot 
Christian  behef,  and  Christian  obedience  ? 

.  '^\4.— ^Because  Prayer  is  the  very  soul  and  vital  principle  of  the- 
christian  life.  Prayer  is  the  support  and  nourishment  of  all  our  chris- 
tian duties.  Without  Prayer  every  christian  grace  will  wither  and 
die :  like  plants  without  moisture,  or  the  body  without  food.  For  our 
benefit  therefore  Prayer  is  commanded  in  the  Scriptures.  Prayer  has 
been  ever  practised  by  Patriarchs  and  Prophets,  by  Apostles  and 
Mart^nrs ;  and  is  now  practised  by  every  one,  who,  confirmed  in  the 
christian  Faith,  hopes  to  partake  of  the  christian  Reward.''— (17|  18.) 

Dr.  Yates  has  properly  set  out  with  showing  the  necessity 
for  a  revealed  religion,  the  point  at  which  the  presumptuous- 
mind  of  man  is  apt  to  make  its  first  stand.  His  positions  on 
this  head  are  very  short,  but  they  are  strong  and  pithy,  and 
"^admit  of  bein^  fairly  drawn  out  into  such  arguments  as  would 
show  how  little  reason  has  been  able  to  do  on  this  subject  for 
man — ^that  revelation  is  not  only  a  republication,  and  an  exter- 
nal institution  of  natural  religion ;  that  it  has  not  only  given  to 
the  religion  of  nature  the  stamp  and  sanction  of  Civine  au- 
thority ;  that  it  has  not  only  so  proved  natural  religion,  as  if  to 
prove  it  had  been  its  only  design ;  that  it  ha»  not  only  estar 
blished  the  great  doctrines  of  a  future  state,  and  the  necessity 
of  repentsoice,  and  by  establishing  a  visible  church  erected 
these  doctrines  on  permanent  foundations ;  that,  in  short,  it  has 
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«pot  oaly  ftomaigdA  ^ettelimoa  q(  m^s^Mn,  r^ 
^with authority rihmwing new  Ughtupoait^int^  it^wttlh 

.«»rcumBtaiices  of  iie#  a&d.peoiuiar  aidTaatsige,  «iid  xofnnaotiiig 
il  with  a  idsible  chmrch,  ura  thereby  giving  it  ootMStency,  ^t- 
iiia&eiicy>  and  stability,  bat  fiirtheniioi«  that  it  has  offefed 
^ruths-to  as  not  disoovetable'by  reason ;  and  that  it  has  commimi- 
"cated  a  new  and  peculiar  dispensation,  carried  on  by  the  me- 
diation of  persons  new  to  mankind,  the  Son  and  the  Spirit,  for 
the  recovery  of  the  world  from  a  state  of  ruin.  Such,  we  think, 
is  the  obvious  commentary  upon  the  short  answers  g[iven  to  tt^e 
first  queries  in  this  little  book.  And  we  are  of  qpmion,  that 
if  Dr.  Yates's  book  be  interleaved,  it  will  be  very  easy  cuid 
jdeasant  for  the  youvbg  student  to  add  Stosa  his  own  T«4ing  aad 
4Pefleotion  a  soft  of  commentary  like  .ihat  of  which  we  have  :here 
•^ven  a  specimm. 

Thus  agaiii>  on  the  same  subject  of  th^  epeoifio  ti^eesaily  6f 
•tevealed  Tdligion,  we  are  reminded  by  Dr.  Yates  thdt  we 
perceive  by  the  light  of  reascA  and  experience,  that  the  naturid 
^consequences  of  a  crime  cannot  be  averted  by  the  sorrow  of  a 
repentant  offender,  but  that  the  Gospel,  under  this  irremedi- 
able condition  in  which  nature  and  reason  have  left  us,  comes  to 
our  succour,  and  consoles  us  by  the  assurance  that  upon  our 
tamest  repentance  we  may  es^pect  pardon  through  the  merits 
and  mediation  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  £ftith  in  those  merits  and 
ftbat  mediation:;  the  youn^  studemA  may  ^note  also,  that  every 
-day's  observation  shows  him  thcd;  people  ruin  their  fortmieB  by 
>eaitravaganGe,  or  incur'the  penalties  of  the<>ivil  laws^  in  wbtoh 
«Gas68  sorrow,  and  even  rdPormation,  are  frequently  found  una- 
vailing to  restore  them  to  their  former  condition :  that  as  this 
'is  obviously  the  case  under  God's  natural  government  of  the 
wbrld,  there  was  nothing  to  forbid  the  supposition,  that  it 
might  also  be  the  case  under  the  most  perfect  moral  govem- 
.ment  of , God; — ^that  it  appears  by  the  general  prevalence  of 
jpropitiatoxy  and  expiatory  sacrifices  througbout  the  heatbcai 
worid,  that  this  was  the  general  apprehension  of  maiji:ind^; — 
that  to  clear  up  these  doubts.  Revelation  comes  to  our  relief; 
(Qon&rms  the  fearful  suggestions  of  our  nature  concerning  the  oon- 
^^auences  of  our  wickedness,  if  things  were  left  to  themselves, 
ima  their  natural  and  moral  tendencies ;  supposes  the  world  in 
^  state  of  ruin,  and  teaches  us,  authoritatively,  that  the  rules  of 
JDivine  gov^iament  are  such  as  that  they  wiU  not  admit  of  paf- 
,don  directly  upon  repentance,  or  by  the  sole  efficacy  of  it;  but 
^so  teaches  us,  2A,  the  same  time,  that  God  is  as  compassionate 
.^as  he  is  just  towards  his  creatures;  and  has  of  his  infinite  good- 
paess  provided  that  there  should  be  an  interposition  to  prevent 
ihe  destruction  of  human-kind;  teaches  also  the  manner  of  iism 
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of  our  Saviour  exer^  this  I^Mkiedkll  efficacy,  i^anlbiig  ^ 
hi&Afti  ISrings  of  Ood ;  thkt  no  one  has  any  chdtti'^to  'flirthttt 
knowledge;  that  We  are  permittea  to  know  ^ti6tij^h for  this  pr^ 
sent  life;  that  We  are  thslnkfully  to  receive  the  benefit^  anid  t<> 
pelibrmthe  conditions  of  it  in  grateful  silence. 

On  the  obscurities  and  difficulties  which  to  a  certain  degree^ 
and  in  certain  rewects^  attend  upon  the  Qo^pel  dispensatioi^ 
and  the  study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures^  Dr.  Yates  has  comprised 
hi  a  short  series  6f  <medtioiil^  and  'answers  muoh  salutary  and 
sound  iUustratioii^  which  we  oasmot  abstain  from  hiying  b^for^ 
oar  readers : 

u  ^  i^  ^.^irtbe'^fd9pel  4MB  necesMiiy  to  the  faappin^M  of  all  tci 
whom  it  is  pfoposedy  ought  not  its  evidence  to  be  so  elear  and  desHNi* 
strathreas  to  preclude  all  doubt  WEtd  uneertaiaty? 

**  ^^-— No :  if  it  were  to  be  so,  it  would  totally  change  the  nature  and 
condition  of  man :  the  present  order  of  things  is  a  state  of  probation 
and  moral  imprbyement:  before  man  are  placed  Life  and  Deaths 
Happiness  and  Misery :  for  the  attainment  of  the  one  and  the  avoid- 
ance of  the  other  he  is  to  determine  and  to  act  upon  the  exercise  of 
|hi8  rational  faculties.  Bbth  the  Reason  and  the  iV91  must  unite  t6 
fbrm  that  belief  or  faith  which  the  Gospel  requires.  AnAiple  and  suff^ 
cient  evidence  is  given  to  satisfy  and  to  guide  a  reasonable  raind^ 
upiHi  stHSh  evidence  a  willing,  and.  thereibre  a  virtiious,  obedience  may 
be  founded.  If  the  posstbiKty  of  doubt  was  removedi  our  reason  would 
be  useless:  no  ability  either  of  choosing,  of  tricing  or  of  neglecting^ 
would  remain:  and  man,  no  longer  a  Free  Agent,  could  only  practise 
a-compelleid  obedience;  as  we  are  cottipelled  to  acknowledge  that  two 
«id  two  make  four,  and  that  darkness  is  different  from  light. 

"  §  II.  Q.-^Do  the  obscurities  and  difficulties  which  occur  in  the 
Bible  render  it  an  unsafe  guide,  and  unworthy  to  be  called  the  Word 
of  God? 

**  A, — Certainly  not :  because  obscurities  and  difficulties  are  natu* 
iti ly  to  be  expected  in  such  ancient  records ;  and  in  the  histories  of 
nations,  in  manners,  customs,  and  circumstances,  very  dissimilar  frotA 
ourselves. 

**  It  is'reasonable  also  to  suppose  that  some  difficulties  may  be  pei^ 
mitfeed  to  remain  in  a  Divine  Revelation  for  the  purpose  of  exercising 
oor>ju(%ment,  without  putting  such  a  decided  and  overwhelming  force 
upon  the  will  as  would  deprive  man  of  that  Voluntary  Agency  whieb 
constitutes  virtue. .  More  particularly  when  every  candid  and  dispasr 
sionate  enquirer  will  find^  that  all  things  absolutely  necessary  to  be 
known,  are  clearly  and  plainly  revealed ;  and  that  no  member  of  the 
Church  who  studies  the  Bible  can  be  ignorant  of  the  terms  of  Salva* 
tion,  but  by  a  willing  and  therefore  a  culpable  negligence. 

*•  }  III.  Q.— Is  it  reasonable  to  make  the  Mysteries  of  the  GospcS 
an  occasion  of  Unbelief? 

^  7l.-^Mo8t  certainly  not ;  because  the  human  ilndetstandthg  can"* 
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Mt  explain  the  Mysteries  of  Nature  in  the  daily  occorreooes  of  lifS?^ 
and  yet  we  constantly  act  upon  our  belief  of  them.  We  know  the 
fiu^  but  cannot  ascertain  the  cause.  We  are  taugbt  by  expetienoe 
that  Food  sustains  our  Body;  and  that  an  Acorn  becomes  an  Oak:* 
but  the  most  learned  philosopher  cannot  explain  the  means. by  which 
these  effects  are  produced :  no  wonder  therefore  that  such'  limited  un- 
derstandings should  not  fully  comprehend  the  awful  truths  relating  to 
the  nature  of  the  Godhead;  to  the  Eternity  of  Existence;  and  to  the 
Divine  proceedings  in  the  Redemption  and  Salvation  of  fallen  sinfW 


.  **  In  regard  to  these  Mysteries  of  the  Gospel,  having  ascertained- 
by  the  proper  use  of  our  Reason  that  the  Church  and  the  Scriptures 
contain  a  Divine  Revelation,  it  is  our  duty  to  receive  such  information 
with  humility  and  gratitude :  and  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  they 
must,  when  *  telling  us  of  heavenly  things,'  declare  many  doctrines  be- 
jrond  the  present  comprehension  of  that  understanding  which  is  inca- 

fiable  of  knowing  and  explaining  the  Causes  of  *  earthly  things.' " 
P.  21— 23.) 

The  above  is  a  pleasing  and  simple  summary  of  the  great 
argument  from  analogy,  which  is  so  effiacious  m  putting  the 
young  mind  into  a  teachable  frame  and  disposition;  which  de- 
velopes  an  unity  of  {)lan  through  the  whole  tenour  of  the  natu- 
ral, moral,  and  spiritual  appointments  of  the.  Great  Maker  of 
all  things ;— which  shows  us  that  the  same  character  of  wisdom 
and  goodness  is  stamped  upon  each  portion  of  his  government; 
ihat  a  similar  order  and  progression  is  observed  in  .all  things 
ihat  proceed  from  his  hand ;  that  truth  unfolds  itself  only  to 
humble  and  patient  research,  both  as  it  regards  temporal  and 
eternal  objects ;  and  that  all  our  investigations,'  whether  ab- 
stract or  experimental,  are  only  approximations  to  that  pavilion 
of  darkness  where  all  things  terminate  in  wonder  and  terror. 

We  think  that  this  mode  of  reasoning  might  have  been  a  little 
more  expanded  with  good  effect,  by  jthe  author  of  this  useful 
book.  The  ar^ment  from  analogy  is  peculiarly  proper  by  way 
of  fundamental  and  elementary  instruction;  and  adnurablv 
adapted  to  check  that  presumptuousness  of  intellect  which 
forms  a  too  common  impediment  to  the  first  steps  of  youthful 
inquiries.  If  we  require  an  external  agreement  and  hannony  in 
&e  objects  of  our  faith,  this  argument  affords  an  evidence  satis* 
lactory  and  consoling,  while  it  imposes  silence  on  such  as  ale 
content  with  nothing  less  than  a  clear  and  rational  view  of  the 
whole  ilttemal  constitution  and  plan  of  Divine  Revelation,  by 
forcing  a  conviction  upon  them,  that  their  lives  are  passed  in 
the  same  blindness  and  ignorance  with  respect  to  the  things  of 
jthis  world,  which  they  yet  must  acknowledge  to  exist,  and.  to 
owe  their  origin  and  their  order  to  the  wisdom  of  the  Great 
Creator.    By  this  argument,  the  objections  grounded  on  the 
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incomprehensibilities  of  Revelation,  are  first  tried  against  the 
objects  of  our  daily  experience ; — here  they  are  overtnrown  by 
the  evidence  of  our  senses,  and  the  obstinacy  of  facts ;  here  we 
are  constrained  to  bow  down  the  pride  of  our  understanding; 
to^.acknowledge  effects  without  comprehending  their  causes ; 
to  admit  truths  practically  which  are  met  by  a  thousand  specu- 
lative objections;  and  to  rest  our  reasonings  on  the  postulates 
of  ignorance, — on  names  instead  of  things ;  in  short,  on  mere 
notional  existences,  and  inexplicable  phenomena. 

In  this  way  of  deduction,  the  preliminary  and  presumptive 
objections  to  Revela,tion  are  removed,  and  the  testimony  on 
which  its  history,  is  founded  is  placed  on  the  same  ^ound  with 
the  testimony  of  ordmary  histoiy ;  and  when  this  is  done,  no 
-colour  of  consistency  is  left  to  those  who  are  staggered  by  the 
difficulties  of  Divine  doctrines^  unless  they  carry  their  incre- 
dulity to  every  system  of  facts  which  reposes  on  the  records  of 
man ;  and,  supposing  it  to  be  shown  by  the  light  and  analogy 
of  nature,  that  there  IS  nothing  intrinsically  incredible  in  what 
our  religion,  whether  natural  or  revealed,  commands  us  to  be- 
lieve, nothing  is  more  admitted  than  that,  as  to  external  testi- 
mony,-it  has  a  great  advantage  over  all  other  historical  events : 
and.  thus  the  objects  of  faith  are  placed  by  this  argument  in  9L 
position  to  receive  the  full  benefit.of  all  the  proofs  and  attesta- 
tions which  belong  to  its  support.  We  have  laid  this  stress 
upon'  the  importance  of  the  argument  from  analogy,  because 
We  think  it  very  proper  for  explication  in  the  form  of  a  cate- 
chism. We  remember  how  well  the  Socratic  method  of  dispu- 
tation appears  to  have  been  suited  to  it  in  one  of  the  dialogues  in 
the  Meniorabilia  of  Xenophon.  And  we  think  that  the  series  of 
questions  and  answers  might  be  so  framed  as  to  draw  out  a 
string  of  concessions,  comprizing  and  unfolding  the  whold 
of  4his  beautiful  argument.  It  would  have  been  a  great  plea* 
sure  to  us  to  have  followed  up  in  detail  and  succession  all  the 
points  comprehended  in  the  questions  and  answers  of  this 
catechism ;  but  the  field  would  nave  been  too  wide  for  us :  nei- 
ther perhaps  might  it  have  been  thought  pertinent  to  the  busir 
ness  of  a  lay  Reviewer  to  have  adopted  such  a  bourse; 'we 
shalt  consider  it,  however,  as  a  very  consistent  proceeding  for 
any  writer  in  the  British  Review  to  do  what  he  can  to  admi- 
nister to- the  truly  pious  and  philanthropic  plans  of  the  very 
•stimable  author  of  the  little  volume  before  us. 


j^BTr.  Xiy.^^HistGry  of  the,  hdian  Archip^h^:  <mimnin§fm^ 
,4ccoftniqf  tlm  Mmmers^  Ari$j  LangHOgeSjUeUgumf,  L^stiiur 
t\qns%.  n»ii  Ommercfi.  of.  its,  I^baHtants^,  By  Joajqi  Grawfiv4» 
F.  R.  &.  3  Volmnes.  8?o.  Cpnstable  aad  Co^  Ediabui^fai^ 
1820, 

"^^E  h9.ve  uo  reason  to  be  dissatUfiedwitb  the  amount  of  tbfi 
information  now  within,  om;;  re^ch  conc^erning  Jayi^  and  tha 
othi^  islands  of  the  Easttwi  Arehip^laffo*  Mr«  Crawfurd^has 
be/en  by  ffliir  the  most  industripua  contributoir  to  the  a^ass.  Qia 
wrngigement  indeed,  for,  want  of  a  skilfol  C(Oii^pr^aiioQ»  i»  hy 
np  means  perspicuous^  and  wa  ca^ot  h^ip  murmujring  at  Hik 
endless  divisions  and  suhrdiyisibns  with  which  he  haa  peiv* 
pl^xed  his  readers,  and  himself.  Ha  W  heads  and  titlea^of 
chapters,  sometimes  without. apy  correspondent  materials,  and 
has  reminded  us  more  than  once  of  the  analytical  trayeUer  iWAr 
tionedby  Johnson,  who^  having  pomppujsly  headed  one  o^ 
ibis  chaptera  thus^— ''  Of  seqi^nte/  goea  on  sravely  to .  t^ 
11(1  **  there  are,  npne  in.  the  islavbd«"  Nevertnelesji  we  owe 
much  tp  the  researches  of  Mr*  Cra^wfiurd*  They^  haye  b^w 
direct^  to  an  ii^tere^tii^  sub-division  of  the  ^<4i^  and  wa 
rejoice^  tibat  it  is  in.  pur  p^weir  to  en^ma^ntte  so  ma^y  reapecfrr 
lljble  authorities  that  ha^e  tent  their  aid  tp/ita  elucidakioii» 
In  addition  tp  Stavorinus  and  Vale^Wn,.  we  ha^e  the  vAjt 
Inable  work  of  Marsden  on  Sumatri^  the^  aecurajte  nmrn^ivea 
of'  Snr  George  Staunt<Hi>  thfa  r^^ceiitworks  of  M«  Tombe»,  wA 
i^aitof  M'  LeacheaaultA  the^  French  natjuralisti  npttao^ienl^ 
Qrake  in,  Purchase's,  and  pampier  and  other  voyaseia  i^ 
j[|Mriis'B  coUeption*  who  visited  the  pnncipid  islanda.of  thft 
intern  .Opea^<  To  thiia  fund  of  materiadsY .  of  which  we^wara 
ajre^y  in  possession,  we  conaider  those  impai^ted  to  uahy  iSiir 
(^mford Kafflesand Mr,  Grawfurd  as  impprtant accessipna* 

U  wa0  more  than  a  century  befoHre  tne  ^Qu^hname  wai^ 
linpwn  in  India,  that  thp^  Port|is;a^e,  Wa,  series  of  rapid  con.** 
^ue#ts^  hfd  established  thems^es  in  the  Bast«  Eor  a  whiW 
i^'^as  an  uninterrupted  march  to,  wealth. and  4^>minion»  wt 
l^ieve  npt^  ecjualled  in  the  history  <tf  any  otb^-  Europmii 
ai^ttlers.  lisbon  became  the  gresA  weptem  effi^pfimin  for  ^Im 
^Oi^npditiieMs  of  India.    Their  ships  were  fre^t|4  with^tiha 

{>roducts  and  the  manufactures. of  Gbin^,  Japaja,  SieM^JI^ 
acca,  the  coast  of  Malabar  and  Coromandel,  Persia  and 
Arabia,  and  of  the  most  populous  islands  of  the  Indian  Arebi«^ 
nelaeo.  But  these  were  transient  and  short-lived  acquisitlona* 
Indolence^  the  child  of  luxury,  in  the  course  of  two  genera* 
tions,  had  enervated  the  successors  of  Vasco  de  Ganuiy  ill 


AcM' tiopkal'  oUfnatts*  Tli^  beeuae  a^  oorrapt  and^efieitti-^ 
uttte  jBwse,r^WBk  example  of^phydoal  aod  intoliectual  doeenemoy^, 
•^^  memomble  lesson  to  mankind^  that  the  great  blMsinffst 
euned^byv  induatry  andvalour^  mw  to  be  retained'Only  by  the 
vbrtues-whieh  acquired  them.  •  It  may  be  easily  imagmea  that 
suoh  treasures. in  such  hands: would  not  be  long  eoneraled  ftott^ 
the  rest  of  Europe.  The  united  provinces,  undera  oombination 
of  ftiTOiimfale  oitcumstanoes,  had  risen  to  a  considerable  rank 
among  the  western  states.  Having  acquired  a  respectable 
navy  ta  defend:  their  commerce,  theyb^^^  about- the  end  of 
the  sixteMith  century,  to  extend  their  mercantile  enterprizes  to 
the  Indian  seasv  Hence  the  origin  of  the  celebrated  Dhtck 
East  India' Compaiiy>  to  whom  the  Stat^ General  delegated  the- 
nuistdmportant  privileges  of  sovevei^y^  while  at  the  same  time 
they  sent  out  considerable  fleets  in  aid  of  their  enterprizes;  lb 
retwm  for  ^e  proteetion  from  England,  and  which  had  in  fk^ 
nuiaed  them^  into  dietv  actoal  greatness,  they  set  on  foot  erpe* 
diente  the  meat  roinoas  to  her<  mercantile  establishments,  exy 
p^ling^  her  nmchants  from  their  factories,  carrying  on  in-^ 
trigoea  wiA,  the  natives  against*  those  whose  progress  a 
geiMcoua  rivalsiiip,  or  a  sound  system  of  policy^  would  have 
taught'tiien  to  assist^  rather  than  cripnle* 

Hie  avarice  of  the  Fortuguese  outlived  their  power.    The 
puny  posterity  ef^a  race  of  hardy  and  e^terprizing  adventurers* 
yielara,  with  little  or  na  resistuicey  their  settlements  one  aftor 
another  to  the  Buitch,  whe  captured  or  destroyed  their  vessels,: 
and:  applied  the  proceeds  of  their  cargoea  ta  die  raising  of 
treepa^amoagat  the  natives j  taseeureand  maintain  their  acqui-^ 
sitions.  Theyai^rived  at  Java  in  the  yeai^l595,  about  one  hundred 
and  eighty  veani  after  the  establishment  of  Mohammedanism,, 
and  eighty-four  years  after  that  of  the  Portuguese  in  the  island. 
Important  political  movements  were  then  going  on  in  the  country^. 
Duviai^  the  interval  of  twent^ibur years whiich  elapsed  between 
theb'  avrivaland  the  fbimdfitio»  of  Batairia,  the  internal  posi^ 
tion  of  Java^imdecweBt''a.coinidemble^  revolution!.    Cheriban, 
BanteBy.  andkJaeatra,  lost  their  independeneev  and  were  swat«-- 
lowed. up  byt  the  ambition  of  a«  prince  of  the  family  of  Ma^ 
tieiBaviv^.  whose  :aiSiSf  over-«an  the   bqst  portion  of  the  isIiancL 
Beifof  these' events;  ihegDOBs  and  ignorant  traders  of  the  six*^ 
teenih  ceniBi^  were)  idieand:  stupid  speetatonu  AH'  their  viewer 
weee-liOBadea  by  the  coeiifliefcial  profit  of  dtedax^;  and  ooni<^' 
meseatiim  their  haadi  w«e  hardly  aiato^Bpiii^ble  nrom  plunder 
am^^ capacity.   The^  eeosidwed  it'aa  a  game  i»*whieh  thw 
cttBOHi^;-  and  intelhgence^  of  one«  paaty>  were  opposed  te-  tbe^ 
siwyliflity  and  weakness  of  the other^^-and  iindiBg'  the*adva»^ 
lage  not  on  a  level withfthf  ^lesplaitieniiet aewriee^  and  that  fraud 
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aad  dexterity  were  not  always  successful  puireyors,  ihey  snm* 
moned  force  and  cruelty  to  their  assistance.  With  these  in- 
auspicious omens  began  the  intercourse  of  the  Dutch  with  the  - 
inhabitants  of  Java.  The  superstructure  corresponded  to  the 
foundations.  It  lasted  two  centuries— a  monstrous  unvaried 
^^onflict  between  a  remorseless  avarice  on  one  side,  and  a  fearfiil 
distrust  on  the  other.  By  de^es,  a  radical  hatred  of  every  . 
thing  European  ^ew  up  in  the  minds  of  the  tributary  party ; 
and  that  interesting  country,  which  so  long  an  intercourse  with, 
mild  and  humane  conquerors  might  have  disciplined  to  the  : 
religion  and  arts  of  Europe^  rejected  with  sullen  aversion  eveiv 
invention  of  life,  and  every  institution  of  society,  by  whicn 
their  moral  and  social  conaition  might  have  been  ameliorated. 
The  result  was,  that  at  its  capture  by  the  British  arms  in  1810> 
Java  was,  in  respect  of  civilization  or  improvement,  just  as  it  was 
when  its  connexion  with  the  Dutch  began,  two  hundred  years 
before.    We  have  already  *  expressed  our  opinion  on  the  mixed 

Question  of  policy  and  justice  involved  in  the  restoration  of  • 
ava  at  the  peace  of  1814.    We  will  not  revive  the  discussion. 
Yet  how  can  we  forbear  imagining  to  ourselves  the  improvement 
of  a  mild  and  docile  nation  during  even  the  short  space  that 
has  intervened>  under  th^  paternal  protection  and  humane  po-  j 
licy  of  a  British  government,   which,  instead  of  holding  its 
ascendant  over  its  distant  dependencies  by  the.  right  of  con- 
quest, .  or  the  authority  of  force,  has  for  the  most  part  built  it 
^on  the  basis  of  mutual   advantage,  and  lenient  and  pacific 
intercourse?    We  call,  with  sorrow  to  our  remembrance  -the  : 
anticipations  with  which  we  hailed  the  conauest,  anticipations 
which,  urged  us  to  exclaim  m  the  language  of  the  poet,       .  .       « 

£t  jam  Don  telum,  sad  visu  nobilis  arbor 
Non  expectatas  dabtt  anhelantibus  umbras. 

From  1696  to.  1612,  the  Dutch  traded  chiefly  With  the  king- 
-dom  of  Bantam,  then  the  great  eastern  mart  for  pepper,  whim  ' 
in  those  times  was  the  staple  of  European  commerce.    In  1612 
ihey  removed  to  Jacatra,  having  obtained  permission  from  the 
prince  of  that  place  .to  settle  there.    They  soon  contrived  to  i 

.  ^quarrel  with  their  protector ;  and  seven  years  afterwards  exhi-  ^ 
bited  the  usual  specimen  of  Dutch  gratitude  by  subduing  his 
country,  and  building  Batavia  on  the  ruins  of  his  xapital.    In-   ' 

-censed.at  these  usurpations,  the  Sultan  of  Mataram  sent  a  nu- 
merous force,  the  .whole  incorporated  strength  of  Java,  against 
thm.  The  result  will  enable  us  to  frame  a  tolerably  correct 
estimate  of  the  military  character  of  the  country.    They  were 
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cl^leated,  tho\igh  habituated  to  conquest*  and  acting  under  the 
CQAdiict  of  a  warlike  sovereign^  by  a  contemptible  handful  of 
Europeans,  and  lost  by  famine  and  sickness  the  small  remnant 
of  their  army  which  the  sword  had  spared.  It  was  not,  how- 
ever, till  about  the  year  1680  that  they  took  a  leading  part  in 
the  affairs  of  Java. 

The  most  remarkable  circumstance  in  the  political  inter- 
courses of  .the  Butch  with  Java,  is  their  superfluous  and  wanton 
expenditure  of  fraud  and  cunning.    Though  the  object  might  \ 
have  been  obtained  by  the  simplest  and  most  direct  means,  they , 
pursued  it  through  the  most  circuitpus  and  crooked  intrigues. 
The  first  Dutch  settlers  in  the  East  were  a  band  of  rapacious  tra- 
ders, who  on  a  sudden  found  themselves  sovereigns.  Without  ta« 
lents,  natural  or  acquired,  for  the  functions  which  devolved  on  . 
them,  without  any  thinj  that  deserves  to  be  called  a  military 
force,  unless  an,  undisciplined  collection  of  seamen  from  their 
vessels  deserves  the  appellation^  the  consciousness  of  their  weak- 
ness.^rpve  them  to  fraud  and  to  stratagem.  In  the  ordinary  course 
of  things,  protracted  wars,  financial  embarrassments,  mutual  ha-  '. 
tredand  distrust^  were  generated  by  this  absurd  and  feeble  po- 
licy..  And  this  is  a  correct  delineation  of  the  two  centuries  of 
Dutch  rule  in  Java.  ' 

The  Javanese  hist(»ry  is  not  unfruitful. of  remarkable  events^  , 
The  rebellion  of  Surapati  is.  a  striking  instance  of  vicissitude 
in  the  fortunes  of  the  ambitious.   He  was  a  slave  from  Bali,  and 
brought  to  the  market  at  Batavia,  when  he  was  about  seven  vears 
of  age,  among  the  annual  cargoes  that  constitute  that  infernal  \ 
traffic.    There,  he.  was  purchased  by  a  Dutchman,  whose  con-  . 
£dence  be  .had  gradually  gained,  till  he  succeeded  in  debauch-  . 
ing.one  of  his  natural  daughters.     For  this  offence  he  was  se-  . 
Terel^  punished,  and  placed  in  the  public  atocks,  whence  he 
contrived.to  effect  his  escape,  with  fifty  of  his  countrymen,  whp 
had  been. eondemned  to  the  same  durance.    After  a  series  of 
marvellous  adventures  in  the  vicinity  of  Batavia,  the  Prayangan 
mountains,  and  at  Cheribon,  he  proceeded  eastward,  and,  con- 
iidins  in  the  secret  hati*ed  of  the  Susubiunan  Chief  to  the 
Dutch,  threw  himself  upon  his  generosity.    The  Susuhunan  ^ 
countenanced  the  rebel  slave  in  secret,  and  pleaded  the  invio- 
lable laws  of  hospitality  to  the  demands  made  by  the  Dutch 
for  hi«i  person.    In  thp  mean  while,  Surapati  had  ingratiated  . 
himself  with  the  first  minister  of  the  district  of  Castasura,  and 
obtaiaed  his  daughter  iu  marriaffe.    The  Dutch  sent  thither  a 
foice  of  a  thousand  men  to  seize  him.    The  Susuhunan  di-  . 
re^ed  the  minister  to  support  him* .  An  action  commenced  iu.. 
iront.of  thepsiace.    The  Dutch  force.was  completely  defeated,  . 
and  (the  native  part  of  the  city  haying  risen  upon  them)  nearly 


^stroyed;  with  their  commaiicter^  IVtk.  After  w»  aoMMii: 
S^orapati  retired  eastward^  and/ seizing  Bp€Ma  F^ituiftdfttB,  uiiv^ 
short  time  added  Bangil;  ProbofingOy  Japan,  and  Vitoaobo  \»^ 
Ma  dominioziSy  over  Which  he  reigned  wima  mild  and' |p»n»fenl?: 
Ttde  more  than  twenty  years,  when-  he  l^atC  his^  life  in  a  }adMt* 
with  the»  Dutch  in  the  year  1707. 

During  their  struggle  with  thi»  fbrtnidab)^  adversary,  the 
Ihitch  involTed  themselves  in  a  war  of  sueoessieatotheniRMae' 
of  Java,  by  declaring^in  favour  of  a  rebel  prince«    l^iswasv; 
with  atf  its  bazards  and-  expenses,  th^  contrived  wiIIe  tbeia^' 
ubual  poUcy  to  protract  ft>r  five  years.    At  lengthy  by  an  act  ot' 
treachery,  they  secured  the  person  of  their  eeefay^  mA  sent  Uaai 
into  a  remote 'banishment:    The  ten  sueeeeding-yeafs^pi^BMrt^; 
the  same  unvaried  picture-  of  ind>eeile  counsels,  and  busy,  b«|; 
unskilful  ambition.    One  of*  the  fruits  of  their  unaobievomst  and  ! 

feeble  administration  was  the  conspiraey  of  P^erErberfieid. 
He  waff  the  son  of  a  gentleman  or  Wes^halia,  a^  oilizea  of 
B^tavia,  by  a  Jtevanese  nk>ther>  and  iidii^ited'  great  weaidi' 
from  his  fiither.    At  the  advanced  age  of  Mily<*eigiit,  hecenteredo 
into  a  conspiracy  ibr  the  destruction  of  the  Dotc^pawer  ns 
Jtlva.    Tlie  project^ was  to  commaM^e  wf&  the  genetalmassaoie^^ 
of  the  Christians,  after  which  it  was  agreed  that  he  should 'aa*'' 
aiime  the  government  of  that  part  of  the  island  whieh^  was 
uiider  the  dominion  of  Buropeans.    The  conspiracy  Vras  be»^ 
trayed  ly  the  timidity  or  perfidy  of  the-  S^tan  of  Bantea^ 
Hfie  conspirators  virere  put  to  the-  rack,  one  of  the  Dutd^  testae 
of  iudiciai  truth,  wh^^n  was  then  m«di?  in  vogue  asiong  tfaetn^ 
and  the  foHowing  circumstances  were  extorted.    Alt  the  Dn*A 
and  Christians  of  eveiy  denomii»tion  were  to  hiKf^  been mmi^- 
dered.    The  plot  was  kid  at  the  bouse  of  &bei£eldi    Itwai^ 
to  have  commenced  on  the  first  day  of  the  new^  year,  aa  sean^ 
a3  the  gates  of  the  citadel  were  opened.    It  was  onfy^deteded- 
three  days  previou^  tathe  time  fixed  for  its  e«Geeuliw».    Nina^  • 
teen  of  the  conspirators,  amongst  whom  w«^  tlie  wives- olS" 
thYee  of  the  ringleaders^  were  first  tortured,  thim  fo«iBd  guiliyi 
and >  sentenced  to  punislaneRts  whieh  wereeKsouled  fo^rteoB^ 
d&ys  afterwards.    Nature  sbarinks^with  horror  and  a&i^t  fiKtta^ 
those  dreadftil  inflictions ;  neither  need  we  shodc  oi»  readimi ^ 
withitA  de^>  bu^remindil^n>merely^  that  ihe  record  oCddsif 
abomiimfcie  sentence  is  to  be  found  in  RoggeweiiiVv«|jra^.^ 
Itniay  be  sufficientijO  state  that  all  the*  inventive^  Tefiaenieiita<* 
ofvhfnntan  crueUyy  aU  the  science  of  maA  in  g^gprayatiag^lMMnan 
sillR^ng,  were  exhaasted  by  these  pr^fossoiso^idii^ast  of  tiv*' 
BJentbig.    Nothing  seems  te^have  beeft  omened^  evftn^to^t 
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iift84K>  Qoiitoived  m  U>?  X€9^w  the  conflict  heiwixt  Ufe  and  nuK. 
mm  fi#lQAff  and  lingenog  ii^  pombk^  YM  the  DoAck  se^mA 
t^. be  at,%lai»a to  acooH&t  for  th^^ conspiracy.  The  lflUBtofLiia0f 
tetvwiikb  th^,  aUi^uted  U»  wust^the  ohftraeter'  of  llw(  omm, 
g^eriuKiettt:  towaid«  tl^  unjuqp^i]^  trib«(^  wiiom  the  imratericiM 
^dii^Mi^^aa.  oj?  FrovideiH^  ba.d  placed  uxtdeirj  tlieir  dcminioau 
^  M^  a]?9  the  Bftore  a«tQii}9hed»  saya  tbe  rec((»4  of  ther  ixiiil 
Mait  thu^horrihle  conirivaiice>  1;>eoaiM4et]]M.€ompa]Qqr»iwulert^ 
^mpif^  of  theiv  High  Mightiuea9e&  the.  Sttate^  Qeneyal^  Imi 
i^f^fejTroeai^ed  to  goT«r&«  with  all  possibly  nuldoieaa  aud-teodeVf. 
ru^s,.  aU  tW  peo^  ui^ler  their  aathovity/^  But,  «a  if  fortibis? 
ogmmsm^^i^m  of  this  atrocioa^  wickednees^  x^AigioA  w«4  «Bi^ 
iiM^  into  a«t  ima«tiural;  ^ianoe  with  cruelty,^  two  djaye  afkerr 
tl^^i^wnlioii^  puUia  thaakisgiyiQga  were  offered  up  to  the  ^c^i 
oft  m^tey  i«  aU  the  chiirehea  of  Bataivta^ 

Title  oaa^saore  of  the  CUoeae  ia  the  moat  atir^oeiovis  of  att  thft 
anQto  of  the  I)f»lGh  goyemaAent  »a  J^va*  Thiaiodaatciotts.peoplftt 
had  been  allured  from  the  swaofting  popalatioa  of  tlmr  ofn^ 
QOWktry  by.  the  fafftility  of  Java,  and  the  cosMnevoiai  facility 

'^^  which  it  ahoimded«     Their  activity  lODid'enAefpciae'eB&v 


oited?the  iealoaay  of  the  laay  and  lethardc  Hollaiimira».  %^i 
d^reaa  uiem,  they,  reaovled  to  the  uemaimaohuiery  of  tkMr> 
<}oIosml  admmatialtQce^e^^edrl^tajsit  taxatioi^  achitrttry  pwuakt. 
Jtep^ts^  mi  s^Lvage  ^et^utioas;^  Tlie  uatial  effect  <^"  imtolerabitr 
q|ipi:eaaio&  waa  aooapvodmed;  they  were  goaded  iiitoireaial}*^ 
asice;  iM^danextenaive  reTolt  againati  the  JPinlch  took  pteiec^ 
njhoiit  tbe  yea^  1740*  The  plot  wa3  pjremalt<«re}y  diaetoaed;  aodb 
a^  hixgR  body  of  GhiEikeae  having  been  aei^ed  and  trampoited: 
to^Ceyloi?^  a.  coiiaiderable  iiAiinber  of  them  in  the  viciimyoC? 
1^  city,  ftew  to  armi^  aaaemUed  a  lai^  force^  Md  Gominittedy. 
net  iaiHAuai^  in  aueh  inaiuneatioiia».  nMiiiy  acta  of  violence  tndt 
oiitia^e^  Vafiouiiindeci^ive; aetiens  took p)ace»  But'tha Biafeeki 
o^Jbniatalwd  nearly  ai^pi:eaaed;the^  when^  in  th*r 

Q^if airdJ^  r  cn^UMek  of:fear«aiid.ina]^ei»Uty»  it  vaa  reacAvedtoo 
d^troy  die  Chineae  inh^bjitanta of  Qataivia.  ThsaiMaaacre tni»' 
inatdialdy  oomna^needr  ^^  '^n,  a  Urn  hows  waa  f€rina%.ajiitheni- 
iimA  %  the.  Skgeney,  in.  an  oiader  directing  that  nooeib«Kltlaiia> 
ie9aneni«^  ohiU^Ken  ab^nld  befapored;  A\b«J9d[  of tbmlali  aaikn»; 
ilaj|raeiik:on«horeteexeimtetfaaahi)rjridveng^»^^  "niedieoni^ 
e^dtiMf  Ghineae  faj^maea  vieije  biupit  openj^  w4  tihieiar  wtetohnii 
tennniliav.diaggad  ot^Mid  nmrdereaL  'VThey  bm^^  uo:  ohm?; 
itoiiftfamee/f  s^^^  ttefnath^e^anM^w rfnMaaiiKhoaa  thM  aneoiml^ii^ 
IM%rtek«^  ^4haA %;Mat!of  y4»an0iiAee/'  Tlbe  town  wa* in^ 
%  aMe?o£  conAasi^tifHPi  Sm  r  aaveraJi  iday*  It,  waja^  ROtittijil  foopa^ 
teen  daya  afterwarda  that  an  armiaticec:iM^rpredwMcli    Ihftf 


dji^'  Cfwfurdft  Indian  Archipelago. 

Zhitch  themselves  admit,  with  a  candid  insensibility  to  national- 
character  that  has  no  parallel,  that  the  Chinese  murdered^  in^ 
Batavia  alone  amounted  to  ten  thousand.  Those  who  escaped* 
ibis  dreadful  carnage  marched  to  the  East,  and  entered  into  a 
league  with  the  Susanan.  Revolts  and  insurrections  distracted 
the -island  for  fourteen  years,  and  wasted  its  resources.  Th&: 
disorders  of  that  devoted  country,  whilst  the  power  of  the 
Butch  East  India  Com{)any  was  in  its  full  vigour,  are  a  sicken* 
kig  and  melancholy  topic,  and  in  the  words  of  the  philosophical' 
historian  "  opimum  casibus,  atrox  proeliis,  discors  seditionibus,- 
ips&  etiam  pace  ssevum.''  But  as  that  power  became  enfeebled, ' 
ine  affairs  of  the  colony  were  comparatively  prosperous.  A 
state  of  comparative  tranquillity  ensued ;  ana,  in  spite  of  vexa-' 
tious^  monopolies,  absurd  regulations/  and  a  policy  character- > 
istically  illiberal/ such  was -the  productive  energy  of  the  soil* 
that  its  population  and  resources  were  considerably  multiplied.^ 
In  this'  state  of  things,  the  reduction  of  the  island  took  place 
in  1810,  a  work  which  was  facilitated  by  the  deep  and  impla- 
cable hatred  against  the  Dutch. 

In  the  more  western  countries  of  the  Archipelago,  the  Dutch' 
yoke  was  rendered  still  more  galling.  In  Sumatra  and  Malacca,*^ 
less  fertile  and  populous  than  Java,  but  from  the  intractable ' 
character  of  their  natives  opposing  stronger  impediments  to  an' 
invading  power,  they  made  no  permanent  conquests .  Malacca, ' 
which  had  been  well  fortified  oy  the  Portuguese,  after  a  long- 
l>lockade  and  a  gallant  defence,  yielded  to  the  Dutch  arms  in' 
1641 ;  but  no  territorial  conquest  was  effected :  and  down  tO' 
ihe  latest  days  of  the  Dutch  rule,  the  country  and  its  inhabitants 
remained  as  rude  and  uncultivated  as  they  were  found.  Com-- 
mercial  restrictions  and  inonopolies  made  up  the  whole  system  of 
their  policy  and  government.  Every  thing  was  subservient  to- 
these  objects.  Of  Sumatra,  the  most  powerful  and  civilized 
«tate  was  Achin  f  and  it  was  from  the  prince  of  that  state  that 
they  met  with  the  most  vigorous  resistance.  In  1664,  however^' 
they  rendered  themselves  masters  of  the  western  parts  of  the' 
island,  captured  and  burnt  Palembang,  and  forced  on  its  prince » 
» :a  commercial  treaty.  For  wherever  they  conquered,  they  ih-^ 
troduced  their  system  of  restrictions,  an  evil  more  fatal  than^ 
their  armd.  ^  Two  products  stimulated  their  avarice — gold  and' 
pepper.  Tlieir  regulations,  however,  with  regard  to  the  gold' 
mines,  recoiled  on  themselves,  for  they  became  wholly  unpro-' 
.fitable;  and  their  oppressive  policy  towards  the  natives,  in  re^ 
-gard  to  the  pepper,  almost  annihilated  the  article.  Revolts  of  ^ 
a  sanguinary  character  were  not  uncommon  now  in  Sumatra.  * 
But  the  Spice  Islands  will  furnish  illustrations  of  this  baneful  - 
policy  still  more  str&ing.  > 
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'*  The  people  of  the  Moliidcas  assisted  the  Dutch  to  etpel  the 
Portuguese,  but  they  soon  repented  of  thieir  alliance.  Theii 
efforts^  however,  to  get  rid  of  their  new  masters  were  unavailing,. 
In  1613,  the  Dutch  had  obtained  from  all  the  native  chiefs 
treaties  which  gave  them  the  exchxsive  riffht  of  buying  cloves. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  Moluccas  soon  found  their  trade  annihi^ 
lated.  Infractions  of  those  unequal  treaties  followed ;  and  these 
produced  war,  invasion,  and  revolt,  for  a  period  of  twenty  years*, 
^ut  the  constancy  of  the  natives  sunk  at  last  under  repeated 
jeverses;  and  the  complete  subjugation  of  the^anda,  orNutmeg^ 
-Isles,  which  had  taken  the  leaaing  part  in  the  confederacy,  wa» 
accomplished  in  1621.  Of  Amboyna,  the  resistance  was  more 
systematic  and  formidable.  We  pass  by  the  execrable  massacre 
of  the  English  which  took  place  in  1623 ;  an  event  which  forina 
a  part  of  the  general  history  of  Europe,  and  is  familiar  to  every 
xeader.  Temate  continued  in  a  state  of  insurrection  to  the  year 
1638.  It  was  exasperated  by  the  most  wicked  perfidy  on  the 
part  of  the  Dutch :  powerful  chiefs  were  invited  to  surrender 
on  the  faith  of  a  free  and  unconditional  pardon ;  and  when  they 
surrendered,  were  instantly  seized  and  put  to  death.  About 
1650,  Vlaming  was  governor  of  Amboyna.  Finding  that,  in 
«pite  of  the  heavy  restrictions  imposed  on  the  market,  the  quan- 
tity of  cloves  brought  in  exceeded  the  limited  demand,  occa- 
sioned by  the  fixed  price  at  which  the  natives  were  bound  to 
sell  them  to  their  Dutch  masters,  the  istupid  wretch  gave  ordera 
for  a  general  destruction  of  the  article.  The  insurrection  that 
this  infamous  measure  excited  was  at  length  quelled,  after  the 
most  wanton  and  cruel  murders  in  cold  blood  had  been  com- 
mitted by  Vlaming  on  many  innocent  victims  whom  he  sus- 
pected 01  being  favourable  to  the  cause  of  the  insurgents.  At 
length,  about  uke  year  1681,  the  Dutch  established  their  comi- 
mercial  system  in  the  Moluccas.  The  last  struggle  of  the  na- 
tives for  independence  had  failed,  and  they  submitted  in  silent 
despondence  to  their  fate.  But  as  the  price  rose,  the  consump- 
tion of  spices  sunk,  and  the  Spice  Islands  henceforth  became 
of  no  value  or  importance. 

The  Philippine  Islands  were  discovered  by  Ms^ellanin  1521. 
•The  first  land  made  by  that  circumnavigator,  after  he  had 
<}uitted  the  western  coast  of  America,  wasBatuan  in  the  great 
island  of  Mindunoa.  He  lost  his  life  at  Zebu,  an  island  be- 
longing to  the  same  cluster,  in  a  foolish  quarrel  with  the  na- 
tives. It  was  not  till  the  year  1566,  forty-years  after  their  first 
discovery,  that  the  Spaniards  made  any  efforts  to  get  posses-^ 
sion  of  the  Philippines.  Bohil  and  Zebu,  two  miserable  islands^ 
.first  submitted.  In  1571/  the  conquest  of  Manila  was  effected 
by  280  Spaniards,  and  the  city,  which  still  retains  the  nam^# 
was  then  first  founded. 


Ajg^.  to 'thttiT  iproximity)  tia  Cbiiia.  The  eaiMm.  extremi^  6i 
JLueonia  is  little  mo^re  wan  400  miles,  or  tlivee  days'  sail,  )mKak 
^he  coast  of  rFokieh,  and  scarcely  half -the  distance  fMfii'A^ 
southern  extreimty  of  Formosa.  'But  this  proximity  eaeposea 
them,  oil  the  other  hand,  to  the  militoiy  and  nafal  force,  such 
«i  it  is,  of  Ae 'Chinese,  who  bate  lonff  set  up  an  absutd  <ilaial 
to  thiem  98  part  of  their- own  empire.  In  die  year  1068,  a  great 
danger  from  'this  quarter  impended  over  the  Philippines.  <A. 
Ohtnese  rebel  had  conquered  Formosa  from  the  Duteh,  and^ 
flushed  with  his  success,  sent  a  Dominican  friar  as  ambassadokr 
to  the  governor  of  Manila,  demanding^  wi  acknowledgment 
and  tribute  as  sovereign  of  the  Philippines.  TbB  Chinese  in«- 
lutbitants  joined  the  invaders ;  and,  had  it  not  been  for  the  sud»> 
den  death  of  the  leader  of  the  enterpriie^  the  Philippines  would 
have  been  a  Chinese  province.  In  1709  the  Spaniards  emelled 
aU  the  Chinese.from  the  Philippines.  It  may  show  how  oacb- 
ward  the  enlightened  nations  of  Europe  were  in  the  science'^ 
their  own  interests,  and  their  total  ignomnce  of  the  first  princi*- 
|>les  of  political  .economy,  while  it  reflects  some  light  on  thft 
acute  and  intelligent  character  of  the  Chinese>  to  advert  to  the 
charges  brought  oy  the  Spaniards  against  the  Chinese  inhabit 
ants  as  the  cause  of  their  expulsion.  They  were  accused  **  rf 
wcUching  the  u/ants  of  the  inhabi^nts  tind  the  demand  f of  the-d^ 
fBrent  articles  ^  amsumption,  which  they  kept  back  till  they  rose  to 
thrir  price"  But  though  frequently  expelled,  they  continually 
crept  back.  The  capture  of  Manila  by  the  English  in  1762,  is  a 
matter  of  too  much  notoriety  to  be  mentioned  here.  The  whole 
success,  however,  of  the  English  was  comprized  in  the'takii^ 
I3f  the  town  and  suburbs,  and  a  few  predatory  incursions  made 
to  little  effect  in  the  neighbouring  country. 

We  shall  presently  endeavour  to  exhibit  a  brief  analysis  of 
«ome  portion,  at  least,  of  the  various  information  concerning 
Java  and  the  rest  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  which  Mr.  Craw^ 
fiird  collected  on  the  spot,  and  which  his  residence  at  the  court 
of  the  Sultan  enabled  him  to  draw  from  the  most  authentic 
^ounces.  During  the  time  of  that  residence,  he  filled  several  im- 
portant offices ;  and,  in  addition  to  these  opportunities  of  acquir- 
ing a  correct  knowledge  of  the  country  and  its  inhabitants,  which 
we  fear  no  Englishman  is  again  likely  to  possess,  he  was  sent  on 
a  special  political  mission  to  Bali  and  Celebes.  Yet  it  is  much  to 
be  lamented,  that  with  an  overflowing  fund  of  information,  his 
acquaintance  with  the  art'of  making  others  the  better  for  k  is 
BO  little,  that  it  is  a  serious  toil  to  travel  through  bis  volumes* 
We  frankly  confess  that  we  are  indebted  to  him  for  one  or  twb 
delightful  slumbers,  almost  as  sound  as  those  of  a  Batavifitfi 
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Jmiglimp  at  hwrflmia.    The  ka^or  which  he  has  contrired.  to 
it|iYOW  over  his  wprl^  is,  we  thiuk,  mainly  owing  to  a  fault 
'>which  we<fattve  already  .hinted  at,  his  endless  classifications  ancl 
.|^petual  arsaogeiBents.    A  considerable  part  of  each  chapter 
IS  occupied  by  matter  purely  preparatory.    We  know  long  bt- 
fonshand  every  :thin^  tnat  is  coming ;  and  when  it  comes^  it 
often  .stands  in  a  ridiculous  contrast  with  the  solemnity  of  its 
anouncement.  After  b^ng^  conducted  through  tedious  avenuefii^ 
we  frequently  find  that  they  ^^  lead  to  nothing ; "  we  ney^ 
come  in.  medms  res.    When  ne  dedicates  a  chapter  to  the  ihan- 
<nfirs  and  character  of  the  Indian  islanders,  we  have  the  following 
jiumerieal  distributions  of  his  subject :  **  The  description  of 
the  manners  of  the  islanders/^  he  observes,  '^  may  be  classed 
iimder.the  three  following  heads :     1  •  An  account  oi  their  bodily 
endowments;  2.  Of^their  intellectual  qualifications;  and,  3.  Uf 
their  social  qualities/'    Immediately  afterwards,  we  are  told, 
thajb  the  bodily  constitution  of  the  Indian  islander  had  been 
already  treat|Hl  of,  and,  therefore,  that  he  will  coniBbae  himself  to 
.an  account  >f  the  qualities  of  their  mind ;  vol.  i.  p.  38.    Some 
ecoiiomy  in  the  expense  of  words,  and*  respect  for  the  pa- 
tience of  his  readers^  aire  among  the  first  duties  of  an  author. 
A^ga.in,  '^  An  accountj"  he  observes,  *'  of  the  moral  and  social 
qualities  of  the  Indian  islanders  may  be  conveniently  arranged 
under  the  three  heads  of  tlmr  virtues^  their  weaknesses,  and  their 
vices;  and  the  whole  may  be  summed  up  by  an  estimate  of  their 
^character  in  their  domestic,  social,  and  political  relations.    To 
h^gin  with  .their  virtues,"  &c.  vol.  i.  p;  49.    Now  if  the  whole 
flight  have  been  summed  up,  as  we  shrewdly  suspect  it  might 
liaye  been,  in  that  estimate,  (for  their  character  in  the  domestic, 
social,  and  political  relations,  being,  philosophically  speaking, 
the  same,  must  include  their  virtues  and  their  yices)  why  has  he 
inflicted  upon  us  the  torture  of  so  much  superfluous  arrange* 
ment  ?    It  is  this  idrgon  of  analysis,  this  cojco^thes  distribtwndi 
wJiichjgives  an  effect  to  Mr.  Crawfurd's  book  intolerably  heavy. 
It  is  in  all  writings  an  unworkman-like  thing  to  betray  as  it 
were  their  seams  and  sutures.    Even  in  those  disquisitions 
which  are  professedly  didactic,  and  therefore  require  a  minute 
analysis,  it  ought  to  be  concealed  as  far  as  is  consistent  with 
precision  and  clearness.  We  say  this  in  the  tone  of  admonition 
rather  than  rebuke,  trusting  that  in  a  future  edition  Mr.  Craw- 
furd  will  solicitously  avoid  these  fatiguing  distributions. 

The  Indian  Archipelago  is  the  largest  group  of  islands  in  the 
world.  From  the  western  extremity  of  Sumatra  to  the  parallel 
of  the  Arabe  islands,  its  length  extends  to  forty  degrees  of  lon- 
gitude, and  its  breadth  to  thirty  degrees  of  latitude^  from  thie 
parallel  of  11°  South  to  19°  North.  It  is  centrically  situated, 
with  respect  to  the  civilized  nations  of  Asia,  and  lies  in  the 
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'^rect  route  of  the  maritime  inlercouse-  between  tiiefa.    Tea 
days'  sail  carries  a  ship  from  China;  to  the  centrical  portion  of 
the  Archipelago,   and  it  is   not  more  than  a  fifteen  daya' 
voyage    from  Hindustan.      It   contains  three   islands  *    the 
largest  in  &e  globe,  Borneo,  New  Guinea,  and  Sumatra,  and 
of  a  smaller  extent  Java  and  the  Malagar  peninsular,  Celebes, 
'  Luconia,  and  Mindaiiao,  arid  of  a  still  inferior  size,  sixteen, 
;  reckoning  from  the  westward,  Bali,  Lambok,  Sambawa,  &c. 
&c.  Besides  these  there  are  discernible  in  the  map  a  vast  num- 
ber of  minute  isles  and  islets.    The  whole  of  the  Archipelago 
is  within  the  tropics,  and,  excepting  the  Philippines,  within  ten 
degrees  of  each  side  of  the  line.    There  is  therefore  a  great 
uniformity  of  climate  and  products.    In  common  with  otiier 
tropical  countries,  it  is  hot,  'moist,  and  abounds  in  luxuriant 
vegetation.    The  mountains  are  volcanic,  and  every  island  is 
nearly  covered  with  deep  and  stupendous  forests.     It  is  cha- 
racterized also  by  its  periodical  winds,  and  the  rapidity  with 
which  its  seas  are  navigated.    The  most  abject  mpes  are  hunt- 
ers ;  the  shepherd  state  cannot  exist,  there  being  too  plains  for 
pasturage.    Their  migrations  are  by  water,'  and  **  then  boats 
and  canoes,"  says  Mr.  Crawfurd,  "  are  to  these,  islanders  what 
the  camel,  the  horse,  and  the  ox,  are  to  the  wandering  Arab 
and  Tartar."  '  . 

Mr.  Crawfurd  states  two  important  facts  regarding  the  dif- 
ferent ra(;es  of  the  inhabitants.  There  are  an  aboriginal  fair  or 
brown  race,  and  an  aboriginal  negro  race ;  and  the  second  fact 
relates  to  the  influence  of  food  in  forming  the  character  of  the 
different  races.  He  then  informs  us,  that  man  seems  never  to 
have  made  a  progress  in  improvement  when  feeding  on  inferior 

grains,  farinaceous  roots,  on  fruits,  or  on  the  pith  of  trees,  and 
lat  no  country  has  produced  a  great  or  civilized  race  but  a 
country  which  by  its  fertility  is  capable  of  yielding  a  supply  of 
farinaceous  grain  of  the  first  Quality.  Then  he  tells  us,  with  in- 
finite gmvity,  that  spices  ana  gums,  gold  and  gems,  hftve  no 
tendency  to  promote  civilization ;  and  in  illustration  o(  these 
positions,  he  assures  us,  that  it  is  the  country  of  the  cannibals  ; 
that  Sumatra  produces  gold  and  frankincense;  -tiiat  the  in- 
habitants of  the  Spice  Islands  never  acquired  the  use  of  letters. 
Such  are  the  facts,  as  he  is  pleased  to  call  them,  which  he  haa 
enveloped  in  a  cloud  of  unmeaning  words,  and  rendered  still 
more  unintelligible  by  his  absurd  and  senseless  analysis  :  they 
ar^,  in  truth,  not  facts  at  all,  but  two  very  questionable  theories^ 
resting  upon  an  induction,  which  is  not  even  plausible  or  spe- 
cious. * 

What  does  he  mean  by  aboriginal  and  indigenous,  words-  so 

^^--^— ^■~— ^^^  -III'  "'         -  .  _      • 

•  EzclttdiDg  of  coane  New  Holland. 
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perpetually  used  by  him  ?  That  the  population  of  the  islands 
took  place  at  a  remote  period,  we  are  willing  to  admit ;  but  an 
indigenous  or  aboriginal  population  implies  something  more, 
and  is  an  hypothesis  wholly  repugnant  to  the  only  rational  ex 
plication  of  the  problem,  that  vrhich  is  contained  in  the  Hebrew 
-account  of  the  creation.  All  tradition,  various  physical  pheno^ 
mena,  the  opinions  of  the  most  intelligent  Greek  authors,  the 
unknown  ongin  of  the  most  abstruse  sciences,  and  their  ac* 
knowledged  transmission  from  nation  to  nation,  conspire  to  esta« 
blish  the  fact  of  the  peopling  of  the  earth  by  an  universal  migra- 
tion from  one  stock.  Indigenous  and  aboriginal  tribes,  there- 
fore, are  a  solecism  in  language  and  in  philosophy.  The  Java- 
nese, for  instance  (we  have  better  authority  than  Mr.  Craw, 
furd's  for  the  opinion),  exhibit  traces  of  their  origin  from  a  Tar- 
tar stock,  and,  according  to  Sir  Stamford  Raffles,  still  retain  so 
striking  an  affinity  in  their  usages  and  customs  as  to  warrant 
-the  hypothesis  that  the  tide  of  population  originally  flowed  to- 
wards the  islands  from  that  part  of  the  continent  lying  between 
Siam  and  China ;  and  we  heartily  concur  in  another  opinion  of 
the  same  intelligent  author,  that  *'  the  striking  resemblance  ia 
person,  feature,  language,  and  customs,. which  prevails  through 
the  whole  Archipelago^  justifies  the  conclusion  that  its  original 
population  issued  from  the  same  source."  But,  besides  the  evi- 
dence of  a  Tartar  origin,  the  milder  lineaments  of  an  Hindu 
affinity  are  to  be  traced  not  only  in  Java,  which  was  the  refuge 
of  a  large  portion  of  an  ingenious  and  highly,  cultivated  people 
from  the  peninsula  of  Hindustan,  but  in  the  other  islands  of 
the  Archipelago.  Now  the  Tartars  and  Chinese  have  obviously 
one  common  origin,  but  it  is  totally  distinct  from  that  of  the 
Hindoos,  Persians,  or  Arabs.  But  the  separate  continuance  of 
two  distinct  races  in  the  same  country  is  by  no  means  an  un- 
common occurrence.  For  instance,  two  distinct  people  inhabit 
the  country  of  Nepaul ;  *  one  of  these  classes  is  composed  of 
the  two  superior  classes  of  Hindus,  the  Brahmins,  and  the 
Cshatrias ;  the  other  is  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Newars. 
JSut  though  nearly  identified  by  manners  and  superstitions  with 
^be  Hindu  class,  they  retain  m  their  physical  conformation, 
their  colour  and  countenances,  the  most  indubitable  marks  of  a 
Chinese  extraction.  When,  therefore,  Mr.  Crawfurd  tells  us 
that  there  are  two  aboriginal  races  of  human  beings  inhabiting 
the  Indian  islands,  and  that  this  is  the  only  portion  of  the  globp 
which  presents  the  phenomenon,  he  mistakes  the  fact :  for  if 
by  abor^rinal  he  means  the  earliest  population  that  can  be 
traced,  distinct  aboriginal  races  are  to  be  found  in  various  parts 
■  I  .  ■  I  I  ■  I  . ■■    . .   ,         ■  I  ' '  ■  ' 
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bf  the  globe,  particularly  in  tlifesoutfieriieitremity  of  Africftv 
We  can  hardly  imagine  that  Mt.  Crawford  uses  thfe  word  abori* 

Sinai  in  the  same  sense  as  the  Atheniatis  applied  tb  themselves 
le  phrase  of  avrpxfioifig.  But  in  a  scientific  treatise  we  may  be 
allowed  to  expect  a  philosophical  precision  of  language.  The 
first  population  of  countries  without  the  use  of  letters,  cr  of 
countries  to  which  they  have  been  only  recently  imported,  must 
"be  always  involved  in  obscurity.  But  it  is*  an  interesting  pro* 
blem ; — and  to  apply  to  it  such  words  as  indigenous  and  abori- 
ginal, is  like  the  indian^s  solution  of  the  creation,  which  Weiit 
no  farther  than  the  tortoise. 

The  second  fact,  as  he  c^lls  it,  but  which  we  term  a  theory,  i» 
still  more  disputable.  There  can  be  no  necessary  connexion 
letweeh  the  civilization  of  man  and  the  grain  upon  whicli  lie 
feeds.  The  truth  is,  that  by  a  confusion  in  reasoning,  the  effect 
is  substituted  for  the  cause.  The  cultivation  **  of  farinaeeoud 
grain  of  the  first  quality ,''  or  to  put  it  in  plainer  language,  of 
rice  arid  wheat,  instead  of  feeding  on  roots  or  the  pith  of  trees 
implies  a  certain  progress  in  the  arts  'and  inventions  of  life. 
^^  Civilization  origmated,^^  says  Mr.  Crawfurd,  "  in  the  West, 
where  are  situtited  the  countries  capable  of  producing  coruv 
Man  is  there  mOst  improved."  True,  the  cultivation  of  com 
infers  improvement ;  and  mankind  mufet  have  already  attained 
many  of  the  most  useful  inventions  of  life,  before  agriculture 
can  nave  made  any  progress  among'  them.  As  the  position 
is  stated  by  Mr.  Crawfurd,  the, various  degrees  of  civilization 
in  the  islands  Are  attributed  to  the  different  foodd  on  v^bich 
they  subsist. 

Having  noticed  these  approximations  to  absurdity  (and  we 
liave  noticed  them  only  as  blemishes  in  a  work  otherwise  va?- 
iuable  and  interesting,)  *we  shall  follow  Mr.  Crawfurd  into  a 
few  only  of  the  details  comprised  in  his  three  volumes.  For  a 
people  below  the  middle  size  of  Europeans,  and  living  ahxiost 
wholly  on  a  vegetable  diet,  the  Indian  islanders  are  strong 
and  athletic,  slow  indeed  but  persevering.  Porters  in  Java 
can  carry  a  load  for  several  successive  days,  thii^ty  miles  ea6h 
day,  at  the  rate  of  three  miles  an  hour.  They  &re  defective 
in  cleanliness  ;  bathing  indeed  frequently,  but  rather  for  feigoy- 
nient  thaii  ablution.  They  rarely  change  their  garments,  wrarfi 
are  6harged  with  animal  effluvia,  and  their  hair  is  proftmely 
**  populous.'*  The  disgusting  s|>ectacle  'of  a  drunkard  is  rtd^ly 
eaSiiblted;  though  (in  Java  particulatly)  Ihey  sometimes  drink 
iieartily.  The  general  introduction  oi  Mohammedanism  tnust 
have  greatly  restrained  the  propensity  of  those  uncivilised  tribes 
to*  spirituous  liquors ;  for  it  is  only  in  Java  that  they  are-^erer 
used  to  excess.    They  possess  courage  bit  rather  of  the  pas- 
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sire  than  of  the  active  kind.  RereQge  sometimes  rouses  them 
to  acts  of.  desperate  valouiv  almost  borderiog  on  insanity.  They 
are  of  imrrow  capacities;,  their  memories  treacherous^  their  ima-^ 
giaations  childish.  No  man  can  tell  his  own  a^e«  nor  the  date 
of  any  eyent*  '*  If  a  peasant,"  says  Mr.  Crawturd,  "  has  been 
present  at  a  mmrder^  or  robbery,  and  is  examined  ten  days  after-* 
wards  in  a  court  of  justice,  th^  probability  is  that  he  can  nei-« 
ther  tell  the  hour  of  the  day>  nor  even  the  day  when  it  took 
place,  still  less  give  a  clear  account  of  the  trausaction.'' 

Yet  they  are  not  uniformly  deficient  in  understanding ;  and 
Mr.  Crawfurd  gives  the  following  testimony  in  favour  of  one 
Javanese  family  with  which  he  was  acquainted : 

*'  Of  the.  Javanese  my  intimate  knowledge  of  them  entitles  me  to' 
Speiak  more  distinctly.  They  have  an  abundant  share  of  laudable 
curiosity,  and  an  anxknis  desire  for  knowledge.  The  influence  of  this 
character  was  ines*  remarkably  displayed  in  the  family  of  AdimanggolOf 
chief  of  the  province  of  Samarang,  a  man,  for  vigour  of  understanding, 
for  sagacity  and  intdligencc,  far  superior  to  all  his  oountrjrnaen.  This 
respectable  chieftain  bestowed  the  most  unw^^aried  altention  upon  the 
education  of  his  whole  family.  His  wife, ;  born  a  princess,  whom,  ac- 
cording the  custom  of  the  country,  he  espoused  while  yet  a  girl,  he 
educated,  to  make  him  a  rational  and  equal  companion,  and  both  she 
and  his  three  daughters  made  proficiency  in  Arabic  literature,  and 
were  skilled  in  that  of  their  own  country.  Two  of  his  sons,  upon 
whom  he  had  bestowed  all  the  education  that  Java  could  afford,  were 
tent  by  him' to  an- English  seminary  in  (Calcutta,  tnderlllie  protection 
of  the  late  lamented  EarLof  Mia  to,  where  they  madesurprisiog  prof 
gress.  The  eldest,  Baden  Sakk^  a  youth  i  abomt  sixteen,  read  and 
wrote  the  English  kingc|Bge. with  fiicility  and^profviety^  and,  with  the 
he^>  of  a  line  ear,  acquired  so  acouiiate}  a  poronunoiation^  that  his  Jfan-*^ 

fuage^^couid  not  easily  be  disc^nedifrom  that  of:  a  weUi-ediicBtedrBngt 
sh  y<Nith.  That  this  was*  not  a  mere  meohaalqal  acqairementy  was 
satisfaotorily  proved  by  the.  good  sense  and  aooteness  of  his  idbserviN 
tioBS;  and  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that,  uponiJie  whole,  he  afib^dfid 
a  mosti  flattering}  and  interesting  example  of.  wshet  a  liberal  eduoaUoQ 
Bi%h«  eftici upon  the clyiraoter^f the  lAhabitaatsoftheliidian islatttis.'^ 
(Vol.  i.  p.  4.7—49.)  .     . 

They  are  honourably  distinguished  from  all  Asiatic  nations  hy 
a  regard  for.  truth :  perjury  in  their  courts  i6f  justice  is  very  rare* 
I'he  prisoner  himself  t:>ften  naakes  a  complete  eoiifession,  ^gg^^* 
vating  rather  than  extenuating  his  own  delinquency.  They 
Bttike  biit  poor  courtieris,  but  are  graAefal  fou  kmdofess.  They 
ate  bold  m  their  demeads  of  ju8tiee>  which  generally  begiti 
thtas :  ''  I  have  been  wrotiged :  I  will  not  subwiit  to  it :  I  de-^ 
IPttand,  justice.'''  .Except  in  war,  they  are  *  humane  and  gentle; 
!Oii?ir  Unguage  is  not  vituperatiTe.  The  harshest  words  are 
*'  goat"  and  "  bu&Joj  '*  words  -  equivakut?  to  goose  or  ass  witK 
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us.  Hospitality  is  universally  practised.  The  writer  of  Dam- 
pier's  Voyages*  says  that  **  the  citizens  of  Mindanao  came  fro- 
c^uently  to  invite  our  men  to  their  houses.  It  was  a  Ions  time 
since  any  of  us  had  received  such  friendship,  and  thererore  we 
were  the  more  readily  drawn  to  accept  their  kindness.  *  Nay, 
the  very  poorest  and  meanest  of  us  could  hardly  pass  the  streets 
but  we  were  even  haled  in  by  force  to  their  houses,  though 
their  treats  were  but  mean,  viz.  tobacco  or  beteUnut,  or  a  little 
spiced  water."  The  point  of  honour  is  religiously  observed* 
Every  man  has  arms  in  his  hands  to  avenge  his  private  quarrel. 
A  blow  is  never  tolerated.  The  kris  is  ready  to  expiate  the! 
insult.  The  result  is  an  abstinence  from  aggression,  a  reserved, 
demeanour,  and  an  universal  politeness.         .      ^    ,      ,   . 

They  are  credulous  and  superstitious,  believing  in  dreams, 
omens,  fortunate  and  unlucky  days,  sorcery,  charms,  philtres, 
.  and  relics.  Every  forest,  and  mountain,  and  cavern,  is  inhabited 
by  an  invisible  being.  They  are  addicted  to  external  show.  They 
judge  (we  fear  that  more  civilized  countries  adopt  the  same  esti- 
mate) a  man's  greatness  by  his  trappings  and  decorations,  or  the 
number  of  his  retinue.  Mr.  Marsden  states,  that  the  Sumatrans 
consider  that  we  have  degenerated  from  our  ancestors,  because 
our  men  do  not  wear  full-bottomed  wigs  and  laced  coats,  nor 
our  women  hooped  petticoats  and  high  head-dresses.  Dam- 
pier  gives  a  ludicrous  anecdote  of  this  part  of  their  character : 

**  Among  the  rest  of  our  men  that  did  use  to  dance  before  the  gene* 
ral  there  was  one  John  Thacker,  a  seaman,  who  could  neither  read 
nor  write,  but  had  learnt  to  dance  at  Wapping.  This  man  had  a 
pretty  good  suit  of  clothes.  The  general  supposed  by  his  garb  and 
dancing  that  he  was  of  noble  extraction,  and  asked  one  of  our  men  if 
he  did  not  guess  aright.  The  man  told  him  he  was  in  the  right,  and 
that  most  of  our  ship's  company  were  of  noble  extraction;  that  they 
came  abroad  only  to  see  the  world,  but  that  those  who  had  only  mean 
clothes  were  only  common  seamen.  Afier  this  the  general  showed 
much  respect  to  those  who  had  fine  clothes,  especially  to  John  Tbacker, 
till  Captain  Swan  came  to  know  the  business,  and  marred  all^  unde- 
ceiving the  general  by  drubbing  the  nobleman.'* 

Notwithstanding  our  circumscribed  limits,  we  cannot  forbear 
extracting  what  Mr.  Crawfurd  tells  us  about  mucib,  in  addition 
to  that  which  has  been  communicated  on  this  curious  subject 
by  others. . 

*'  A  muck  means  generally  an  act  of  desperation,  in  which  the  in- 
dividual or  individuals  devote  their  lives,  with  few  or  no  chances  of 
success,  for  the  gratification  of  their  revenue.  Sometimes  it  b  con- 
fined to  the  individual  who  has  offered  the  injury;  at  other  times  it  is 
indiscriminate,  and  the  enthusiast,  with  a  total  aberration  of  reason, 

•  Dsmpier'f  Voyaget,  Tol.  i.  p.  358* 
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.assails  alike  the  guilly  and  the  innocent.    On  other  occasions,  again, 
the  oppressor  escapes,  and  the  muck  consists  in  the  oppressed  party'* 
taking  the  lives  or  those  dearest  to  him,  and  then  his  own,  that  they 
and  he  may  be  freed  from  some  insupportable  oppression  and  cruelty. 
In  the  year  1812,  the  Bugis  slave  of  a  Creole  Dutch  woman  at  Sura* 
baya  in  Java  ran  a  muck  of  this  last  kind.    His  wife,  who  had  been 
more  particularly  the  object  of  the  cruelty  of  the  mistress,  he  first  put 
to  death,  and  after  her  his  three  children.     With  the  youngest  infant 
he  rushed  out  into  the  street,  holding  the  bloody  axe,  with  which  he 
iiad  perpetrated  the  first  murders,  in  his  hand;  and,  in  the  presence  of 
two  English  gentlemen,  decapitated  the  infant,  on  which  he  threw  the 
weapon  from  him  into  the  neighbouring  canal,  and  surrendered  him^ 
self  to  the  gentlemen,  begging  them  to  take  his  life.    The  Indian- 
islanders  apply  the  word  muck  to  the  charge  of  Europeans  with  the^ 
bayonet,  but  this  arises  from  their  associating  it  with  the  partial  charges 
made  now  and  then  in  their  own  mode  of  warfare,  by  a  few  devoted 
and  insulated  individuals,  and  which  are  real  acts  of  desperation,  ii> 
which  the  calculation  of  success  is  quite  overbalanced  by  that  of  failure.- 
f'  The  most  frequent  mucks,  by  far,  are  those  in  which  the  desper* 
ado  assails  indiscriminately  friend  and  foe,  and  in  which,  with  dis« 
bevelled  hair  and  frantick  look,  he  murders  or  wounds  all  he  meets, 
without  distinction,  until  he  be  himself  killed, — ^falls  exhausted  by  loss- 
of  blood, — or  is  secured  by  the  application  of  certain  forked  instru- 
ments, with  which  experience  has  suggested  the  necessity  of  opposing 
those  who  run  a  muck,  and  with  which,  therefore,  the  officers  of  police 
are  always  furnished.    One  of  the  most  singular  circumstances  attend- 
ing'these  acts  of  criminal  desperation,  is  the  apparently  unpremedi- 
tated, and  always  the  sudden  and  unexpected  manner  in  which  they 
are  undertaken.     The  desperado  discovers  his  intention  neither  by 
his  gestures,  his  speech,  nor  his  features,  and  the  first  warning  is  the 
drawing  of  the  kris,  the  wild  shout  which  accompanies  it,  and  the 
commencement  of  the  work  of  death.    In  1814,  a  chief  of  Celebes 
surrendered  himself  to  the  British,  and  a  party  of  their  allies  headed  by 
a  chief.    He  was  disarmed  and  placed  under  a  guard,  in  a  comfortable 
habitation,  and  the  hostile  chief  kept  him  company  during  the  night. 
His  kris  was  lying  on  a  table  at  a  little  distance  from  him.     About 
12  o'dockat  night,  while  engaged  in  conversation,  he  suddenly  started  . 
itom  his  seat,  ran  to  his  kris,  and  having  possessed  himself  of  it,  at* 
tempted  to  assassinate  his  companion,  who,  having  superior  strength, 
returned  a  mortal  stab.    The  retainers  of  the  prisoner,  who  were  with- 
out, hearing  what  was  going  on  within,  attacked  those  of  the  friendly 
chief  and  the  European  centinels  with  great  courage,  and  would  have 
mastered  them,  had  not  the  officer  of  the  guard  rushed  out  with  his 
drawn  sword,  and  overpowered  those  who  were  engaged  with  them. 
When  he  entered  the  apartment  where  the  chiefs,  were,  he  found  the 
captive  chief  expiring,  leaning  on  the  arm  and  supported  by  the  knee 
of  his  opponent,  who,  with  his  drawn  dagger  over  him,  waited  to  give  . 
him,  if  necessary,  an  additional  stab. 

.    fMn  the  year  1812,  the.  very  day  on  which  the  fortified  palace  of 
the  sultan  of  Java  was  stormed,  a  certain  petty  chief,  a  favourite  of  the  • 
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aoil  was  active,,  in  the  coarse  of  the  day,  in*  carrying  into- OTOCt  the 
euecessFultintoasurea  pursued  lor  the  paemoation  of  tbecoQUcry.  AX 
*Bight  he  was,  with  many  other  Javaneee,  hoapittibly  received  into  the 
-spacious  house  of  the  chief  of  the  Chinese^  and  appeared' to  be  pep** 
€ectly  satisfied  with  the  new  order  of  things.  The  house  was  protected 
by  a  strong  guard  of  Sepoys*  At  niglit,  without  any  wami«g,  bui; 
starting  from  his  sleep,  he  -  commenced  hmvock,  and,  before  he  ^had 
lost  his  own  life,  killed  and  wounded  a  great  number  of  persons,  cbiefiy 
liis  countrymen,  who  were  sleeping  in  the  same  apartment  with*  kim. 
I  arrived  at  the  spot  a  few  seconds  after  this  tsagical  affiuiv  and  fbasFd 
it^  as  is  usual  on  such  oceasioB8>  a^  very  difficult  matter  to  o&tsin  a 
true  account  of  an  affair  in  its  own  nature  sufficiently  strange  and  ub*> 
nccountable.  It  was  only  after  a  time  that  the  real  circumstances  as 
bow  narrated  transpired. 

•  *^  Although  we  cannot  always  be  sure  wlien  an  attack  of  this,  natnae 
is  to  be  made,  one  thing  we  may  be  certa^of,  that  whenever  an  In^tiaft 
islander  is  plaeed,  with  arms  in  his  hands^  in  a  aituadoB  where  he 
thinks  his  life  or  his  honour  irt  danger,  the  chances  are^  that  be  will 
devote  himself,  to  be  avenged  of  these  he  deeais>his  oppressors,  totally 
regardless  of  all  consequences.  In  our  interootirse  wath  them  we  must 
always  be  prepared  for  such  a  result,  and  the  natives  are  themselves 
so  fully  aware  of  this- feature  of  character,  that  the  very  first  step 
taken  with  a -prisoner,  however  trivial  his  ofi^nce,  is  to  disarm .  him." 
(Vol.  i.  p.  66— 70.) 

'  The  islanders,  like  the  inhabitants  of  the  Asiatic  continent, 
a,re  universally  addicted  to  chewing  the  areca  and  betel,  which 
are  words  ascribed  by  Mr.  Crawfurd  to  the  Telinga  language, 
but  in  fact  are  derived  from  the  Tamul.*  TTie  preparation  con- 
sists in  the  aromatic  leaf  of  a  species  of  pepper  vine;  a  small 
quantity  of  tena  japonica,  an  agreeable  astringent;  a  small  por- 
tion of  quick^i^e ;  and  the  fruit  of  the  areca  palm.  When  it 
is  masticated,  and  mixed  with  the  saliva,  it  colours  with  a 
deep  crimson  red  the  mDuth^  the .  teeth,  anud  gums.  And 
this  loathsome  tin^e  is  considered  as  a  considerable  improve- 
ment  of  female  cnarma.  The  ine  -  of  >  tobacco  was  probably 
intfoduced  by  tl^  Dutch;  for  it  is  remarkable  that  neitlier 
Pigafetta,  Brake,  nor  Carehdish,  mention  the  u«e  of  that 
narcotic  amongst  the  islanders.  They  are  also  devotedly  ad- 
dicted to  the  use  of  opium;  but  they  invariahly  sn»oke  insfead 
of  eating  or  chewing  this  .deleterious  drug.  TJiiey  seeth  it  in  a 
copper  vegseU  and  boil  it  again  when  it  nas  been  cleared  by 
^traming.  Then  ikud  tambakul^^  is  mixed  with  it  in  sucLst 
quantity  ajs  to  .^b^Ofb  the  whole ;  and^  faaviog  ioa^de  it  up.  uato 
pills,  they  put  one  of  them  into  a<fi]ii^tufaeythat'.|4^|9et3  fr^Kftl 
the  pipe,iap|iiyth6tid>e:t0'a/  lamp,  and  conwnte  it  at  fidoe.whiff, 
Tfeifli&okO'fa«iiojb:ai]iitted  by  1^  mooth,  but  tlnw^h  iik^wam^ 
trils,  and  sometimes  by  the  ears  and  eyes. 


'  Their  &viOiiiite  aokusemen^  are  cbesSb  cock^ftehtiiig,  qu^ijk 
lighting,  f^|d  the  coxabat&of  Jargef  aqimala;  but  taeir  priacipal 
delight  is  in  a  battle  between  Uvo  tvarlike  crickets;  on  the  result  of 
which  they  lay  considerable  bets.  The  little  animala  are  e»* 
cited  to  the  combat  by  the  titillation  of  a  blade  of  grass,  jvdu 
ciously  applied  to  their  noses.  We  cite  the  descnption  of  a 
<jopabat  between  the  tiger  and^the  buffalo. 

**  Oth^r  diversions,  depending,  on  th^  couj^age  or  ferocity  of.  animab^ 
4|nd  independent  of  play,  are  ooaunoQ.  Among  the  Javanese,  th^ 
Bio&t  intereating  of  these  is  the  combat  of  th^  tiger  and  buffalo.  The 
bufialo  of  the  Indian  islands  is  an  animal  of  great  size  and  strength^ 
^9Bd  of  no  contemptible  courage ;  for  he  is  an  overmatch  for  the  royal 
tiger,  hardly  ever  failing  to  come  off  victorious  in  the  fight  with  hmi^ 
It  must  be  confessed  that  there  is  no  small  satisfaction  in  seeing  thift 
peaceftil  and  docile  animal  destroy  his  ferocioius-  and  .savage  enepay* 
Neither  are  possessed  of  much  active  courage ;  the  tiger,  indeed,  is  % 
cciward,  and  tights  only  perfidiously,  or  throvigh  necessity.  On  this 
acGpunt,.  it  is  necessary  to  confine  them  within  very  narrow  limits,  and 
farther,  to  goad  them  by  various  contrivances.  A  strong  cage,  ofi| 
«ircul|ir  form,  about  ten  feet  in. diameter,  and  fifteen  feet*hi^h,  partly 
covered  at  the  tpp^  is  for  this  purpose  constructed,  by  drivmg  stake* 
iftto  the  grouiod,  which  are  secured  by  being  interwoven  with  bambpa* 
The  hu&lo  is  first  introduced,  and  the  tiger  let  in  afterwards  from  aa 
aperture.  The  fifftt  rencounter  is  usually  tremendous;  the  buffalo  is 
the  assailanti  andhiaatteinptis  to  crush  his  antagonist  to  death  against 
the  strong  walls  of  the  cage,  ip  which  he  .frequently  succeeds.  Th^ 
tiger^  fiOQo  oonvineed  of  the  superior  strength  of  his  ^aptagonist,  ep-^ 
deavours  to  avoid  him,  and  when  he  cannot  do  so,  springs  insidiously 
upon  his  head  and  neck.  In  the  first  combat  of  this  nat^re  to  which 
I  was  witness^.the  bu&lo,  at  the  very  first  effort,  broke  his  antago^ 
ptdt-s  ribs  against  the  c^e,  and  he  dropped  down  dead.  The  bu&Ia 
is  not  alwayd  so  fortunate,  I  have  seen  a  powerful  tiger  hold  hu^ 
down,  thrown  upon  his  knees,  for  many  seconds ;  and  in  a  few  inn 
atanoes,  he  is  so  torn  with  wounds  that  he  niust  be  withdrawn,  and  i^. 
fresh  one  introduced.  In  nineteen  cases  out  of  twent}',  however,  thi^ 
hiiffido  is  the  victor.  Afler  the  first  onset,  there.is  little  satisfaction 
in  the  combat;  for  the  animals,  having  experienced  each  other^f 
fteength  and  ferocity,  are  reluctant  to  engage,  and  the  pri^ctices  use4 
to  goad  them  to  a  renewal  of  the  fight  are  abominable.  The  tiger  is 
xoused  by  firebrands  and  boiling  water,  and  the  buffaloi,  by  pouring 
upon  his  hide 'a  potent  infusion  of  csfifiicums,  and  by  the  application 
or  9  m6Bi  poisonous  nettle,  (fi^tn^du^)  a  single  touch  of  which  would 
throw  the<strongest  human  ^ame  into  a  feven''  (Vql,  i.  p.  15, 16.) 

In  addition  to  the  information   given  i|s  by  Sir  Stamford 
Kaffles  on  the  curious  topic  of  the  Javanese  drama,  Mr.  Craw- 
ford comi^wicates  the  following  particulars : 
'■  ^<  Am^ngtber  Ja;vsane«e  ther^  are  QOydramatiowritingit;. there  is  n^ 
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ftk  equal  esteem  among  the  people  themselves,  one  eonsitdng  in  Che 
performance  of  living  actors,  and  the  other  in  that  of  puppets.  The 
first  sometimes  exhibit  without  masks,  but  much  more  frequently  with, 
them.  They  are  invariably  tneD«  for  women  never  perlbrm.  The 
second,  are  of  two  kinds,  one  consisting  of  oidipary  poppets,  much  in- 
ferior, in  ingenuity,  to  those  among  ourselves,  and  the  other  of  certain 
scenic  shadows,  which  are  peculiar  and  national.  These  last  are 
monstrous  and  grotesque  figures,  of  about  twenty  inches  long,  cut 
out  of  a  stiff  untanned  buffalo  hide,  and  commonly  very  highly  gilt 
and  painted.  In  the  representation  they  are  moved  by  the  prompter 
behind  an  oblong  screen,  of  ordinary  white  cloth,  rendered  translu- 
cent by  having  a  lamp  suspended  behind. 

'  **  All  their  acting  may  be  considered  as  a  kind  of  pantomime,  for,. 
even  in  the  most  perfect  exhibitions,  there  is  little  dialogue.  £aclv 
player  does  not  study  his  part,  or,  at  least,  get  it  by  heart ;  but  the 
little  he  says  he  furnishes  unpremeditated,  as  his  recollection  of  the 
story,  or  his  fancy,  may  assist  him. 

'  **  The  great  mover  in  the  drama,  whether. mock  or  real,  is  the 
prompter,  or  dalangy  as  he  is  called  in  the  native  language.  This  per* 
son's  office  is  very  inadequately  described  by  calling  him  the  prompter  ^ 
he  is  the  soul  of  the  whole  drama,  and  his  functions  are  better  depicted 
by  comparing  him  to  our  ancient  bards  or  minstrels.  He  sits  full  in^ 
front  of  the  audience,  holding  before  him  one  of  the  common  metrical 
romances,  from  which,  in  the  chaunting  accents  of  the  Easiy  he  re- 
peats, before  the  interlocutors  commence  acting,  the  narrative  of  what 
they  have  to  perform.  Xbis  practice  he  perseveres  in  from  the  begin- 
ning to  the  end  of  the  play.  He  does  the  same  thing  with  the  scenic 
shadows,  seldom  venturing,  however,  to  furnish  a  dialogue  for  the 
puppets. 

•  "  From  this  account  of  the- Javanese  drama,  it  will  be  easily  seen 
that  a  play  or  piece  is  not  intended  to  be  a  skilful  and  interesting  re- 
presentation of  the  real  business  of  the  world,  or  of  human  passions, 
enjoyments,  and  sufferings,  but  the  simple  and  artless  relation  of  a 
common  tale,  some  of  the  most  prominent  adventures  of  which  are 
dramatized  in  the  representation,  while  the  principal  stream  of  the 
narrative  is  conducted  by  the  relation  of  the  bard. 

.  *'  The  acting,  consistent  enough  with  the  manners  of  the  people.  i9 
heavy  and  monotonous.  There  is  no  life  nor  action  in  it,  and  nothing 
natural.  The  players  dance  instead  of  walking,  and  when  they  speak, 
it  is  in  a  counterfeit  and  fictitious,  tone  of  voice,  hardly,  in  short,  in 
the  accents  0/  human  beings.  Their  dresses  are  characteristic -and 
proper,  generally  in  the  ancient  costume  of  the  country,  suitably  to 
the  parts  they  have  to  perform.  A  full  band  of  Javanese  music,  ii> 
the  manner  of  a  chorus,  constantly  accompanies  every  kind  of  acting. 
'  **  The  subjects  of  the  Javanese  drama  are  the  Hindu  legends  of  the 
Kamayana  and  Mahabaraf,  and  those  of  the  fabulous  periods  of  their 
own  history.  The  empire  of  custom,  so  arbitrary  among  all  barba- 
rians, renders  it  a  rule  not  to  be  transgressed,  that  the  performance 
lyy  scenic  shadows  should  be  confined  exclusively  to  the  representa- 
tions of  Hindu  story;  the  true  acting  to  the  most  andeni  portion  of 
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^leir' own;  legendary  historyi  and  the  ordinary 'puppet-«ho1r  to  the 
more  modern. 

r  *^  Besides  the  more  regular  dramatic  entertainments  now  alladed  to^ 
there  are  two  others  occasionally  introduced,  in  the  manner  of  inter- 
ludes, between  the  scenes  .of  the  more  regular  performances,  which 
afford  more  amusement  to  the  stranger.  Une  is  an  exhibition  of  buf- 
foonery, which  I  have' seen  so  well  acted  as  to  afford  much  merriment. 
The  only  p^ersonages  who  cati  bejacetious,  by  the  rules  of  the  Javanese 
drama,  are  SHmar  and  Bagon^,  the  redoubted  friends  and  servants  of 
Arjuna  and  Hama.  The  actmg  of  the  persons  who  represent  these 
characters  is  less  constrained,  more  bustling,  and  more  natural  than 
that  of  any  others.  So  much .  drollery  is  frequently  displayed  as  tOr 
convince  us  that  the  Javanese  have  considerable  comic  powers ;  and 
that,  if  the  sphere  of  their  acting  were  enlarged,  and  their  talent 
cultivated,  they  might  make  excellent  comic  actors.*'  (Vol.  i.  p.  127 — 
130.) 

The  Chinese,  of  all  foreign  settlers,  are  the  most  numerous 
in  the  Archipelago.  They  are  enterprizing,  keen,  laborious,  sen- 
sual, pusillanimous;  and  very  expert  and  dexterous  in  trade.  They 
have  imported  the  agricultural  skill  of  the  continent,  and  are  the 
best  workers  in  iron  and  wood.  They  generally  come  from 
Canton  and  Fokieh,  and  are  principally  settled  in  Java,  Borneo^ 
and  Penang.  The  Dutch  and  Spaniards  are  the  only  European 
colonists.  Stavorinus  and  several  modern  travellers  have  fur- 
nished us  with  pictures  of  the  Dutch  manners  in  Java.  Com- 
modore Roggervein  gives  a  ludicrous  account  of  those  colonists 
in  1722;  and  it  appears  that  they  are  not  in  a  much  better  con- 
dition, as  to  manners  or  morals,  at  present. 
'  We  cannot  follow  Mr.  Crawfurd  through  his  laborious  ac- 
count of  the  architecture,  arts,  and  manufactures  of  the  Archi- 
pelago. We  smiled  when  we  came  to  his  chapter  on  dress;, 
all  his  rage  for  analysis  .rushes  upon  him,  and  he  tells  us  that 

"  Under  the  head  of  dress,  must  not  only  be  included  the  manner 
of  clothing  for  necessity  or  comfort,  but  such  fantastic  and  extravagant 
practices  as  the  Indian  islanders  have  recourse  to,  with  the  view  of 
embellishing  or  beautifying  their  persons.  '  I  shall  consider,'  he  says^ 
f  this  curious  subject  under  three  heads.  1.  Such  parts  of  dress  as  are 
connected  with  utility  or  comfort.  2.  The  extrinsic  portion  of  dressp 
which  relates  wholly  to  vanity  or  luxury.  3.  I  shall  treat  of  the  fan- 
tastic practices  to  which  the  Indian  islanders  have  recourse,  with  the 
▼lew  of,'  "  &c.  &c. 

In  his  Chapter  on  the  Art.  of  War  he  has  let  us  off  with  only 
sir  heads: — an  account  of  their  weapons— mode  of  levying 
troops^*-provisioning  and  management  of  the  army — ^their  mode 
of  fightinff — theif  treatment  of  the  dead,  wounded,  and  prison- 
ers—and  lastly,  of  their  use  of  the  right  of  conquest.  To  the 
elnb^  the  bow:  and  arrow,  the  universal  wieapons  of  mankind^ 


ftcry  add  llie  tube  for  diselicdpging  bxwa,  which  ftm^'BOOMtilBefil 
poisoned  with  a  prepared  vegetable  juice.  The  spear  and  t^ 
Kris  are  their  fevourite  weapon*.  The  Javanese  use  a  speair 
twelve  or  fourteen  feet  long,  in-  the  management  of  whicli 
they  show  .considerable  dexterity.  '/  I  have  seen,"  says  Mr, 
Clrawfurd,  "  a  Javanese  pierce  a  full  grown  tiger  to  the  heart 
with  a  single  e£[b):^.and  without  parting  with  his  spear."  1^^ 
Mris  is  a  deadly  weapon,  fitted  for  assassination  rather  than  war« 
We  omit  Mr.  Crawiurd's  description  of  it>  since  it  has  been 
made  familiarly  knowu  to  us  by  various  travellers.  They  ace 
^so  ac(;[uainted  with,  and  expert  in,  the  use  of  fire-arms. 

Of  arithmetic  they  are  ignorant  as  a  science,  and  indeed  of 
the  common  rules  of  calculation :  they  employ  Chinese  and 
Hindus  as  accountants.  In  pecuniary  transactions,  the  women 
are  more  expert  than  the  men,  and  are  mostly  employed  as 
brokers  and  money  changers.  Mr.  Crawford,  has  collected 
«ome  important  facts  relative  to  the  origin  of  numbers  amongst 
them,  which  we  strongly  recommend  to  the  attention  of  those 
who  may  feel  a  curiosity  to  trace  the  process  of  this  isEH 

fortant  system  of  generalization  amongst  a  rude  people*  He 
as  subjoined  also  a  copious  specimen  of  the  numerals  uaed 
throughout  the  Archipelago;  juuiciously  following,  the  priu6i-» 
pies  laid  down  by  Mr.  Leslie,  in  his  treatise  on  the  Philosonliy 
of  Arithmetic.  We  lament  that  we  cannot  offer  our  reaaers 
tile  slightest  abridgment  of  the  curious  details  of  the  weights 
«nd  measures^  the  money,  and  other  standards  of  value  in  use 
amongst  the  islanders.  The  Javanese  sure  said  to  have  an 
original  calendar  peculiar  to  themselves ;  the  lunar  computatioii 
of  the  Arabs  having  been  adopted  by.  all  the  oth^er  tribes  coi^ 
Hected  with  Mohammedanism :  but  this  calendar  being  chiefly  c| 
rural  one  was  soon  modified  by  Hindu  innovations.  The  Hm** 
4.US  introduced  into  Java  and  !0ali  their  more  convenient  cycles 
and  seras.  We  are,  indeed,  rather  sceptical  as  to  the  oriffinf^ 
^aracter  of  the  Javanese  calendar.  The  Hindu  origin  oi  ih^ 
^eater  part  of.  the  people,  and  .consequently  of  their  eaxU^i 
institutions,  (institutions  which  the  Mohammedanism  of  three 
centuries  has  not  obliterated,)  has  been,  we  think,  sufficiefnily 
indicated,  and  by  Sir  Stamford  Raffles  in  particulari  It  is  not 
even  a  plausible  h3r|)othesis  to  suppose'that  their  months  were 
always  lunar.  Vestiges  of  the  months  ojf  the  Hindu  tropical 
year  have  been  discovered  in  some  of  the  most  ancient  moBu- 
Qftents  of  Java.  The  cycle  of  sev^i  y0ars,  a  mode  of  calculatioit 
in  Java  and  Bali  of  the  highest  antiquity^  bespeaks  its  Gwa 
genealogy.  The  number  seven  is  an  Hindu  saored  mu|iher# 
«nd  the  namtts  are*  Sanskrit.  This  Hindu  period  has  now  ao 
ilValManidiia ;  asid^  instead,  of  being  distioguuilied.b^ihe  lUndu 
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Aintea.  of  a«]]taki  at  tiMcfltb^.tHe-semrpioi^&cv  each  yM^Af  is 
denoted  bj  an  Arabic  lettet:  it  is  calied  the  Arabic  week  ^ 
years. 

'  The  Ihdiian  islands  produce  no  plants  of  established  reputik 
tion  in  our  materia  medica;  but  they  abound  with  many  which 
produce  powerful  effects  on  the  animal  frame.  One  class 
aflfords  a  most  subtle  poison,  when  introduced  into  the  circular 
jtion  of  the  blood.  The  fruit  of  the  plant  called  by  the  natives 
kadiubong  (datura)  produces  a  strong  though  temporary  stupor. 
.Mr^  Crawfurd  xB/&t  with  a  remarkable  instance  of  Chinese 
Jkoavery  in  the  exhibition  of  this  narcotic.  A  Javanese  boai:* 
iman  proceeding  in  his  canoe  on  a  river^  was  accosted  by  a 
Chinese  from  the  bank  rec^uesiing  a  passage,  for  which  he  tejoh 
dered  a  fare  and  a  share  in  his  food :  the  Javanese  received 
Mm,  and  ate  heartily  of  the  viands  tendered  by  his  passenger*; 
they  had  been  mixed  with  the  kachubong,  and  immediately  in- 
duced a  heavy  sleep.  When  the  poor  fellow  awoke,  he  found 
himsalf  lying  stark  naked  in  a  forest,  fifteen  miles  from  the 
place  where  lie  had  taken  in  the  Chinese — robbed  of  his  canoe 
:ajad  ail  his  property, 

*'  The  word  Upas  in  the  Javanese,  and  some  other  languages  af  tlTe 
western  portion  of  the  Archipelago,  is  not  a  specific  term,  but  the 
common  name  for  poison  of  any  description  whatever.*  The  Anchar, 
the  most  conrasoD  source  of  the  v^etable  poison  in  use,  is  one  of  the 
lafgest  forest  trees  of  tl)e  Archipelago,  rising  to  the  height  of  sixty 
and  eighty  feet,  straight  and  large,  before  it  sends  out  a  single  branch. 
It  proves  hurtful  to  no  plani  around  it,  and  creepers  and  parasitical 
plants  are  found  winding  in  abundance  about  it.  The  poison  is  in  the 
outer  bark,  from  which,  when  wounded,  it  flows  in  the  form  of  a  milk-- 
white sap.  In  this  state  it  is  as  deleterious  as  when,  according  to  the 
practice  of  the  natives,  it  is  mixed  with  the  juices  of  a  quantity  of  eacv 
traneous  aromaticsy  and  other  matters,  such  as  black  pepper>  gingep, 
arum,  galanga,  ^c.  When  applied  to  the  external  skio  it  pvoducet^ 
Intolerable  pain  end  itching,  with  a  kind  of  herpetic  eruption.  Th^ 
inner  bark  resembles  coarse  cloth,  and  is  frequently  worn  as  such  by 
ihie  poorer  peasantry,  and  ooeasionally  converted  into  strong  rope. 
Oreat  care  must,  however,  be  taken  in  preparing  it,  for  if  any  part)> 
4)les  of  the  poisonous  juice  remain  adhering  to  it,  when  the-  cloth  be^ 
comes  m#i8t,  the  weaver  experienoes  intolerable  itching. 

**  The  Ckietik  is  a  large  cceeping  shrub,  with  a  stem  occasRHially^so 
liig'as  to  apprcmch  to  the  character  of  a  tree.  It  thrives  in  i^ck  rich 
moulds.  It  is  the  bark  of  ^Aeroo^  of  thisjplant  which  affords  the  upof 
or  poison,  whfieh  4s  an  extract  of  nearly  the  ocHisistenee  of  syrup, ,  ol^ 
«idn^  by  beiliug  it  #ith  water.  The  Cketik  is  a  more  intense  poisoft 
khAn  the  Atiehkir,  but,  as  far  as  we  know,  itNd  confilied'toJava.  Th^ 
'Anehor^'  on  the  contrary,  appears  io  exist  iar «teiost  every  country  cff 
<^  Archipelago^  being  found  ifr  the  Mirlay  Mmsula^  in  Sumatra^  iii 
fidrnee,  «r  BaH^  and  inCelebesi  aa^eHas^i  Jav««  The  MlMy»«att«tt 
last  Ipok.    Both  are  found  only  in  the  deepest  recesses  of  the  forest* 
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**To  produce  the  fullest  effiietSy  the  upai  poison,  of  either  kind^ 
must  be  recent  and  well  preserved.  .  Exposure  to  the  air  soon  destroys 
its  potency.    Its  effects  depend  on  the  stresgth  of  the  animal,  and  the 
.  quantity^  taken.    Three  times  the  quantity  taken  into  the  circulatioa 
are  necessary  to  produce  the  same  effects  taken  into  tlie  stomach.  The 
momentary  application  of  a  small  quantity  to  the  blood  does  not  prove 
fatal.    It  IS  necessary  that  the  poison  be  inserted  with  a  dart,  and  that 
the  dart  should  continue  in  the  wound  to  give  time  for  its  absorption. 
Thus  applied,  the  poison  of  the  Anchar  in  its  recent  state  kills  a  mouso 
in  ten  minutes, — ^a  cat  in  fifteen, — a  dog  within  an  hour, — and  a  buffalo, 
one  of  the  largest  of  quadrupeds,  in  something  more  than  two  hours. 
-The  efiects  of  the  poison  of  the  Chetik  are  far  more  violent  and  sudden* 
Fowls,  which  long  resist  the  poison  of  the  Anchar^  die  often  in  lest 
than  a  minute  from  that  of  the  Chetik,    It  kills  a  dog  in  six  or  sevem 
minutes.     The  train  of  symptoms  induced  by  the  operation  of  these 
poisons,  is  said  by  Dr.  Horsfield,  the  author  of  all  our  accurate  know- 
ledge on  this  subject,  to  be  essentially  different.     Probably  they  differ 
less  in  quality  than  in  degree.     The  symptoms  of  the  Anchar  are  test- 
lessness,  quick-breathing,  increased  flow  of  saliva,  vomiting,  .alvine 
discharge,  slight  twitches,  laborious  breathing,  violent  agony,  Severe 
convulsions,  and  death.     The  Chetik  acts  more  directly  on  the  nervous 
system  and  brain,  and,  aflcr  a  few  primary  symptoms,  destroys  life  by 
one  sudden  effort. — The  most  barbarous  of  the  Indian  islanders,  in  their 
wars  with  Europeans  and  each  other,  as  mentioned  in  other  parts  of 
tliis  work,  discharge  arrows  i^oisoned  with  the  juice  of  the  Anchar. 
•These  may,  indeed,  produce  an  aggravated  wound,  and  much  debility, 
-but  I  doubt  whether  the  wound  of  a  poisoned  arrow  has  ever  proved 
Immediately  fatal.     The  darts  charged  with  it  are  not  barbed,  and, 
therefore,  instantly  removed  from  the  wound,  yet,  to  destroy  the  life  of 
so  comparatively  weak  an  animal  as  a  dog,  takes  an  hour  when  the  dart 
Js  continued  in  the  wound,  and  deliberately  applied.  Rumphi us  describes 
the  Dutch  soldiers  as  suffering  severely  from  the  effects  of  this  poison 
in  the  wars  conducted  by  them  about  the  middle  of  i\\e  seventeenth 
century,  at  Amboyna  and  Macassar,  until  a  remedy  was  discovered  in 
the  emetic  qualities  of  the  Radix  toxicaria  or  Bakung,     The  assertion 
of  the  discovery  of  a  remedy  throws  a  doubt  upon  the  whole,  for  it  is 
surely  altogether  unreasonable  to  expect,  that  clearing  the  stomacb 
by  an  emetic  should  prove  an  antidote  to  a  subtle  poison,  taken  int» 
ihe  circulation,  and  acting  upon  the  nervous  system.    The  Dutch 
joldiers  were  probably  more  frightened  than  hurt.    In  the  perfidy  of 
the  practice  pf  using  {>oisoned  weapons,  and  the  mysterious  and  secret 
•operation  of  a  poison,  there  is  something  to  appal  the  stoutest  heart, 
and  abundant  materials  for  terror  and  superstition.  When  our  soldiers^ 
both  Indian  and  European,  proceeded  on  an  expedition  to  Bali  in  1814^ 
Ihey  expressed  serious  apprehension  for  the  poisoned  darts  of  the  Bali* 
nese.   The  same  fear  was  entertained  bv  the  same  people  for  the  krius 
4)f  the  Javanese,  until  we  discovered  that  that  people  nevec  poisoned 
their  weapons,  and  that  the  kris  was  a  very  inoffensive,  nay,  very  use- 
4ess  one.    Such,  unhappily  for  fiction,  is  the  true  account  of  the  u]m$ 
tree,  the  bark  of  which  is  used  by  the  native  of  the  countries  in  whidb 
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it  grows  as  wearing  api>ard»  and  beneatk  the  shade  of  which  the  hii»- 
luindnian  may  repose  hifnself  with  as  much  security  as  uniler  that  of 
coco-palm  or  bamboo.  Every  thing  we  know  of  the  true  history  of 
the  upas  tree  proclaims  the  egregious  mendacity  of  the  man  who  pro- 
pagated the  fable  respecting  it,  which  has  obtained  currency  in 
Europe,  and  the  extraordinary  credulity  of  those  who  listened  to  hiv 
extravagant  fiction."   (Vol.  i.  p.  i67 — 4f71-) 

Of  the  languages  of  the  Archipelago  the  most  copious  is 
the  Javenese ;  and  vire  strongly  recommend  to  oriental  scholars 
the  details  contained  in  Mr.  Crawfurd's  second  volume  upon 
this  interesting  subject.  They  have  also  an  ancient  recondite 
language/ the  depository  of  much  of  their  literQ,ture  and  reji-, 
gion.  It  is  termed  Kaivi.  In  its  composition,  it  abounds  in 
Sanskrit  words  to  a  greater  degree  than  any  other  of  the  Ian-, 
guages  used  in  these  islands :  all  the  Kawi  literature  still  sub- 
sisting is  in  verse.  Javanese  literature  may  be  divided  into  lyri- 
cal, romantic  founded  on  Hindu  legends^  historical^  legal  and 
ethical,  and  religious.  Mr.  Crawfurd  prefers  the  simple  songs : 
the  following  is  a  literal  translation  of  one  of  them : — 

*<  Let  a  thousand  countries  be  travelled,  and  another  like  you,  my 
love,  v^ill  not  be  found;  your  face  is.  as  the  moon,  your. forehead  is 
alabaster.  The  hair  on  your  temples  resembles  astrios  of  coins  ;  your 
eyebrows  the  leaf  of  the  Imba;  your  soft  eyelashes  Iook  upwards ;  your 
long  jet  hair  falls  undulating ;  your  eyes,  sharp-angled,  are  becoming ;' 
your  cheek  is  the  partition  of  a  Duren ;  your  mouth  the  fissure  of  a 
ripe  Mangostin ;  your  slender  nose  is  becoming.  The  lock  behind  your 
cheek  is  as  the  blossom  of  the  Turi  tree ;  your  chin  as  the  fingle  of  an 
adze,  with  its  handle ;  your  neck  bends  like  the  tendril  of  a  weeper  ^ 
your  wide  bosom  is  becoming ;  your  breasts  are  as  the  ivory  coco-nut» 
leaving  nothing  to  desire.  The  breasts  of  my  princess  are  like  two- 
young  coco-nuts,  bound  in  a  vest  of  red,  full  and  smooth^  intoxicating 
to  madness.  Her  shoulders  are  polished  and  slender ;  her  anps  like 
an  unstrung  bow ;  her  waist  as  if  it  would  break  by  an  effort.  The  tips 
of  her  fingers  are  as  thorns,  her  nails  long  and  becoming ;  her  legs  ar« 
shaped  as  the  flower  of  the  pudac ;  the  soles  of  her  feet  are  arched. 
My  fair  one  looks  as  if  she  would  perish  at  the  breath  of  love.  Were 
all  her  perfections  to  be  enumerated,  how  little  room,  how  much  to 
write.  A  year's  search  wOl  not  produce  her  equal.*'    (Vol.  ii,  p.  2S,  24.) 

We  think  that  by  far  the  most  valuable  portion  of  this  work, 
consists  in  the  accurate  disquisitions  on  the  various    lan-> 
guages  prevalent  in  the  Archipelago.    They  are  elucidated  hj- 
ample  vocabularies ,  and  although  Mr.  Marsden  in  his  admirable: 
siammar  of  the  Malay  lan^age,  and  the  late  Dr.  Leyden  in 
uie  tenth  volume  ef  tne  Asiatic  Researches,  have  almost,  ex-, 
haunted  the  subject  of  Malay  learning^,  the  oriental  student  will 
derive. several  ii^portant  hints  respecting  that  tongue,  from  the; 
vesearehes  of  Mr.  Crawfurd.    There  are  rhymes,  bat  no  metres. 
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ili'the  TVblay!  th^  puntiAi  is  a  stsdiEa  of  four  short  lin^b,- 
diyming  alternately ;  they  are  often  recited  in  alternate  contest' 
for  several  hours.  .  ,  .  . 

On  the  ancient  religion  of  the  islanders,  there  is  much  ori- 
ginal information.    Mr.  Crawfurd's  labours^  combined  with  the 
detailed  descriptions  of  the  principal  remains  of  antiquity,  pub-^ 
lished  in  the  Asiatic  Society's  Transactions,  form  a  valuable 
body  of  learning  upon  this  curious  object  of  research.'  Among 
the  many  groups  of  small  temples  of  hewfi  stone;  each  occu-^ 
pied  by  a  statue,  the  most  perfect  is  that  vaguely  termed  by  the 
natives,   *'  the  thousand  temples."     The  group  occupies   an 
oblong  square  600  feet  long  and  530  broad,  and  consists  of 
four  ro^es  of  small  temples,  with  one  60  feet  high  in  the  centre^ 
each  pyramidal,  covered  with  sculpture,  and  consisting  of  large' 
blocks  of  hewn  stone.    Each  small  temple   had  a  figure  of 
Buddha;  the  great  central  one  contained  figures  representing* 
the  destroying  power  of  the  Hindu  triad.    There  are  four  en- 
trances to  the  group,  each  facing  the  cardinal  points  of  the 
compass,  and   guarded  by  two  gigantic  statues  representing- 
Tfarders'in  a  kneeling  posture  :  this  is  a  description  of  all  teiti- 
pJes  of  the  same  kiild.     Mr.  Crawfurd,  in  opposition  to  the 
received  opinion,  concludes  that  the  ancient  religion  of  the* 
Javanese  was  not  genuine  Buddhism;  viz.  the  worship  of  a 
deified  person  of  the  name  of  Buddha,  but  a  modification  of 
ijie  worship  of  the  destroy iiXg  power ;  and  that  the  images  repre- 
senting Buddha  are  types  of  the  sa^es  who  introd4:(ced  an  early  | 
reformation  into  tbeir  religion.    We  cannot  here  exaaoone  the. 
data  from  which  the  conclusion,  is  drawn,  but  we  haveireaM>B,to« 
tLink  tbatvit  is  niot  a  singular  one ;  for  oriental  scholars  have 
for  some  time. considered  the  religion  of  Brahma  and  JBuddha 
to  be  essentially  the  same,  the  one  being  merely  a  tnodification^ 
of  the  other.    The  Hindu  worship  has  been  nearly  banisbed- 
fVom  «very  country  in  the  Archipelago,  excepting  the  island  oP 
Bali,  where  it  is  the  dominant  religion.    The  great  body  of  the 
Balitieseare  of  the  ^eet  of  Siva,  and  there  are  few  Buddhists- 
a^ongthem. 

After  a- minute  account  of  the  state  of  Mohammedanism  in 
the  Indism  islands,  tile  audior  dedicates  a  chapter  of  dispro- 
porti6i»*e  brevity  (considering  i  the  infinite  importafice  of  the* 
s>ibj€eti)  tO'tbe  state  of  Christianity  in  th-ose-countries.  "  B*^: 
©hristian  rcUgi4)n,  as  -  a  prevailing  religion^  exwits  oaly  in  the-* 
iSj^ice  ^i«ldnds^  audi  the '  PhiUppines ;  in  the  latter  the  eonverte 
a*e>  Tiowiffitrf/y  (ktholicB,  in  die  former  izomiwa/ ^Protestants/'' 
fii^tr*thf>il?4d'awixedia«id^llu*ed  ©hristianity,  a  strange -aaid 
ittie^iilo«s^0(M»biBat!Oi9i;  ^f  ^e  external  rites  t  of  ike*  CAiristiatiL 
ilriigmir^ii^be  *  «t|H^^^^<^  ^^* '  itopuriti^s  *^ 
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bashi^  Paganism.  It  id  easy^  Uowerer^  to  acbovnt  for  the  aloir 
adoption,  6r  obstinate  rejection  of  the  truths  of  revelation, 
when  we  recollect  that  they  have  heretofore  been  proffered  to 
the  ignorant  and  oppressed  people  of  that  part  of  India  by  the 
Portuguese  and  Spaniards.  Bigotry,  persecution,  intolerance,, 
and  worldly  pride  were  the  attributes  in  which  the  mild  and 
beneficent  rehgion  of  Christ  was  arrayed,  when  first  presented 
to  l^ir  eyes.  Their  instructors,  ignorant  of  the  language^ 
habits,  and  customs  of  the  natives,  attempted  to  storm  their 
Hiulers^andings,  and  to  assail  their  most  cherished  prejudices^ 
instead  of  winning  their  way  by  exhibiting  the  living  and  ope-r 
fSktive  influence  of  the  Christian  doctrines  upon  those  who 
taught  them, — the  only  sure  method  of  opening  the  hearts  anxl 
subduing  the  passions  of  rude  and  unlettered  tribes.  They 
were  threatened  by  the  Portuguese  and  Spaniards  with  the 
most  grievous  inflictions  which  exasperated  power  could  let 
loose  against  them,  if  they  hejsitated  to  .receive  the  baptismal 
lite ; 

To  threats,  the  stubborn  sinner  ofl  is  hard. 
Wrapt  in  his  crimes,  against  tlie  storm  prepared: 
But  when  the  milder  beams  of  mercy  play, 
He  melts,  and  thvows  his  cumbrous  cloak  away. 

The  first  Europeans,  in  their  own  conduct,  neither  displayed 
the  virtues  which  recommend,  nor  urged  the  reasonings  wmcli 
enforce  upon  the  mind  of  man,  a  new  system  of  religious  belief^ 
Violence,  injustice,  rapacity,  feuds  and  factions  among  them* 
selves,  w«re  ineffectual  precursors  of  the  faith  of  Jesus.  The 
Mohammedan  missionaries  succeeded  by  a  directly  opposite^ 
demeanour  towards  the  natives :  they  acquired  their  language,, 
and  maintained  a  just  and  correct  conduct  in  their  social  or 
commercial  intercourse  with  them ;  intermarried  with  them^^ 
and  melting  into  the  mass  of  the  people,  *'  gave  rise^'  says  Mr^ 
Crawfurd,  "  neither  to  a  privileged  race  on  the  one  htod,  nor 
a  degraded  cast  on.  the  other."  But  the  Europeans,  in  the  Indian 
Archipelago,  have  been  just  what  the  Turks  have  been  ^n  Eu-^ 
rope  5  and  the  analogy  between  the  results  of  the  same  policy^^ 
bursued  in  each  country,  is  exact.  We  think,  however,  that 
Mr.  Crawfurd  has  not  taken  an*  enlarged  view  of  'this  interest- 
ing, and  we  might  ad^,  useful,  subject :  his  horizon  is  bounded 
by  temporary  and' local  impediments,  which  are  as-  chaff  before 
the  wind  to  the  pious  activities  and  ^ell-directed  zeal  of  reli-^ 
gioos  instruction;  aided  by  the  grace,,  and  anirti^ted  by  the 
example  of  the;  great  prototype  of  Christian  perfection.  .That 
we  may  not  do  him.  injustice,  W^  will  quote  Ins  ownwords; — 
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our  religion  upon  tbe  people  of  Ais  portion  of  India*  pr  our  claim  io 
arbitrate  for  tbem  in  a  matter  of  conscience*  it  will  be  fair  to  view. 
Christianity. in  its  influence  as  a  mere  instrument  of  civilization.  .  The 
most  sceptical,  then,  may  admit  that  it  must  tend  to  the  unspeakable 
benefit  of  the  governed  to  be  of  the  same  ireligious  belief  with  their 
governors*'— that  mutual  confidence  must  be  strengthened,— -and  bene- 
Yolence  and  kindness  increased,  by  an  accordance  of  opinion  on  so 
material  a  point.  It  is  not,  indeed,  possible  to  conceive  that  the  bar- 
barians of  the  Archipelago  should  ever  adopt  a  material  and  benefichd 
portion  of  the  humanity,— improvement, — and  morality-  of  Europe, 
without,  at  the  same  time,  adopting  the  religion  with  which  these  con- 
comitants of  civilization  are  so  closely  interwoven. 

<<  A  perfect  freedom  of  colonization  and  settlement  to. Europeans, 
«n  equality  of  rights  to  every  denomination  of  inhabitants,  and  an 
unlimited  and  unrestricted  freedom  of  commercial  intercourse,  will 
prove  the  certain,  but  the  only  means  of  disseminating  civilization  and 
Christianity f  which,  in  such  a  case,  are  one  and  the  same  thing,  for 
ihe  one  cannot  be  supposed  to  make  essential  progress  without  the 
other.  In  a  country,  such  as  the  Indian  Archipelago,  no  where  peopled 
to  within  one  third  of  its  capacity  to  maintain  a  thriving  populaftion* 
there  exists  the  most  ample  field  for  such  improvement ;  and  we  have 
only  to  divest  ourselves  of  the  disgraceful  and  sordid  prejudices  which 
have  for  more  thaii  three  centuries  reduced  these  fine  countries  to 
misery  and  slavery,  and  suffer  the  ordinary  and  natural  course  of  human 
society  to  proceed  without  interruption*  to  ensure  a  tranquil,  and  cer- 
tain  success. 

*y  The  feeble  efforts  made  to  propagate  Christianity  by  insulated  and 
unprotected  missionaries,  have  proved,  and  must  always  prove*  either 
injurious  or  nugatory."     (Vol.  ii.  p.  278 — ^280.) 

Nothing  can  be  more  remote  from  our  habits  of  thinking, 
tlxan  to  contemplate  Christianity  as  the  '*  mere  instrument"  of 
civilization.    Tne  unaided  powers  of  man,  and  his  natural  ten- 
dencies towards  improvement,  have  worked  their  own  way  to 
civilization  in  countries  where  the  faintest  ray  of  Christianity 
lias  not  penetrated;  countries  too  under  the  sway  of  the  most 
brutal  and  degrading  superstitions.     Neither  do  we  deny  the 
civilizing^  efifort  of  its  doctrines ;  for  no  doctrines  have  a  more 
direct  tendency  to  humanize  the  heart  of  man,  and  to  xefresh 
and  invigorate  the  growth  of  eveiy  moral  and  social  virtue ; 
but  this  is  too  partial  a  contemplatioii  of  the  blessings  and 
advantages  of  tne  gospel.     If  it  be   considered  merely  as 
the  jDtieans  of  civilizing  those  whom  conquest   or   commer- 
cial enterprize  have  subjected  to  our  dominion,  it  may  be 
questionable^  how  far  we  are  called  upon  to  break  up  their 
established  customs,   or  to  violate  their  familiar  prejudices^ 
for  the   sake  of  a  conformity  with   our  notions    of  refine- 
ment and  civility.    Viewed  tnrough  a  different  and  a  purer 
medium,  it  is  iio  longer  a  problengiatic  queatiou  of  eji:pedieBcy, 
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but  the  loud  and  imperious  demand  of  a  duty,  from  which  we 
are  forbidden  to  shrink :  it  is  no  longer  whether  we  are  to  intro- 
duce amongst  them  the  fashions  and  manners  of  more  ciyilized 
-states,  but  whether  we-  are  to  withhold  from  them  the  knowle(](ge 
that  belongs  to  their  salvation ;  the  comforts  which  heal  the 
wounded  soul,  and  teach  the  bruised  and  the  broken-hearted 
to  look  with  a  fond  aspiration,  and  inextinguishable  though 
trembling  hope  to  future  forgiveness  and  happiness  :  it  is  not 
by  power,  or  by  commercial  ascendancy,  or  oy  cona  uest,  that 
these  benefits  are  to  be  diffused.    Nor  let  Mr,  Crawnird  deem 
too  lightly  of  the  zeal  of  insulated  and  unprotected  missionaries ; 
that  watchful  unsleeping  zeal,  so  careless  of  peril,  so  patient  .of 
suffering,  so  undismayed  by  hindrances, — that  warm  embrace 
of  healing  beneficence  which  cherishes  within  its  bosom^  all  the 
xiivided  sects  and  families  of  the  earth. 

We  must  now  part  from  Mr.  Crawfurd,  acknowledging,  with 
gratitude,  that  there  is  a  great  quantity  of  information  in  his  third 
volume,  involving  very  valuable  statistic  details  of  which  we 
do  not  offer  the  slightest  abridgment.  But  we  cannot  abstain 
from  a  repetition  of  our  objections  to  his  arrangement,  and  to 
those  endless  divisions  and  distributions,  which  deform  his 
writings,  in  the  same  manner  as  in  architecture  a  building  is  de- 
ibrmed  by  its  scaffoldings.  We  would  also  admonish  him 
against  prolixity  and  verboseness.  The  charm  of  the  early 
navigators,  in  their  descriptions  of  the  countries  which  they 
visited,  consists  in  a  style  of  narration  so  chaste  and  simple, 
as  almost  to  remind  us  of  that  omaffected  grace  which,  as 
Quinctilian  remarks  of.  Xenophon,  no  affectation  can  imitate. 
Perhaps  it  is  too  much  to  exipect  a  forbearance  and  frugality 
<^t  words,  from  an  oriental  diplomatist:  there  is,  we  know 
not  why,  a  certain  temptation,  which  those  who  find  them- 
selves elevated  to  official  function  in  that  part  of  the  world 
•are  unable  to  resist,  of  writing  and  speaking  up  to  the  sup- 
posed dignity  of  their  situations ;  that  is,  of  calling  in  aid 
a  pompous  diction  upon  all  occasions,  great  and  small,  as 
if  impression  and  instruction  depended  upon  the  mass  and 
momentum  of  words. 
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Abt.  XV— state  of  the  jews, 

The  Twdfih  Report  of  the  Ixmdon  Society  Jor  promoting  Christ^- 
ianity  among  the  Jews;  with  an  App^vitx  containing  extracts 
of  Correspondencej  and  a  List  of  StiAscribers  and  Benefactors 
to  March  SI,  1820/  to  which  is  prefixed  <l  Sermon  preajched 
before  the  Society  on  May  5,  1820,  M  the  Parish  Church  of 
St,  Pauly  Covent  Garden,  by  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Gerard  *T. 
Noely  M.A.  Vicar  of  Rainnam,  Kent,  and. Minister  of  Percy 
ChapeL    Seeley.    iJondon,  1820. 

The  societies  which  liave  been  formed  in  this  country  for 
promoting  the  knowledge  of  Christianity,  are  now  conducted 
on  so  extended  a  scale,  that  a  report  is  no  longer  a  mere  state- 
ment  of  receipts  and  disbursements,  prefaced  with  the  pleasure 
or  pain  which  the  committee  feel  in  r^portii^  the  increase  or 
diminution  of  funds^  and  concluded  with  overflowing  ^atitude 
to  the  benefactors  of  the  society,  and  urgent  entreaties  "  for 
the  continuance  of  their  liberal  patronage  and  support."  Their 
correspondence  now  extends  to  every  quarter  of  the  globe ;  and 
every  report  which  they  make  brings  us  better  acquainted  with 
people  andplaces  of  which  we  hear  but  seldom  through  other 
channels.  Tnis  is  peculiarly  the  case  with  the  Society  to  which 
our  attention  is  now  drawn.  Buxtorf  pathetically  exclaimed 
^'  Quis  me  pulvere  aromatario  aut  succo  malogranatorum  s^is 
confirmasset^  ut  fumosas  et  maleolentes  Juds»orum  caveas  per- 
meare  potuissem?  "  Few  travellers  indeed  have  been  anxious 
to  seek  intimate  .converse  with  the  Jews,  except  those  whose 
Christian  zeal  has  furnished  a  better  antidote  than  tliat  which 
Buxtorf  sought.  Such  however  have  been  connected  with  the 
London  Society;  and  as  its  publicaticms  contain  a  fuller  account 
of  the  present  state  of  the  Jews  than  can  be  found  any  where 
else,  we  shall  not  scruple  to  consider  their  report  as  entitled 
to  that  notice  which  is  claimed  by  many  works  greatly  inferior 
in  point  of  information  and  interest. 

The  connexion  between  England  and  the  Jews  has  never  been 
very  creditable  to  either  party ;  but  the  treatment  which  they 
met  with  from  their  first  settlement  in  this  country,  to  the  time 
of  their  explusion  by  Edward  the  First,  has  been  justly  consi- 
dered as  one  of  the  most  disgraceful  parts  of  our  histoiy.  We 
suspect,  however,  that  it  is  a  part  which  has  not  been  placed  in 

auite  a  fair  light  by  most  of  our  historians ;  and  that  much  of 
le  cruelty  which  has  been  laid  to  the  charge  of  our  kings, 
should  rather  be  placed  to  the  account  of  their  subjects.  We 
have  no  wish  except  to  do  justice  between  the  parties ;  and  wo 
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must  premise,  that  if  we  should  seem  at  £rst  to  apologize  for 
our  early  monardhs,  it  will  nevertheless  be  found  that  we  be- 
lieve them  guilty  of  worse  cruelty  to  the  Jews,  than  that  with 
which  thev  are  generally,  and  as  we  think  uniustly,  charged. 

"  The  Jews,  and  all  that  they  have,  are  tne  property  of  the 
King,"  says  an  old  law  of  >  Edward  ^  and  this  simple  statement 
throws  great  light  on  all  their  transactions  with  their  royal  pro- 
jMietors.    They  were  in  fact  born  to  slavery.    *'  Quam  cito  ali- 
quis  Judeeus  natus  fuerit,  sive  sit  masculus  sive  fcBmina,  serviat 
nobis  in  aliquo,"  is  the  language  of  Henry  the  Third,  and  the 
slavery  of  the  Jews  was  fully  recognized  by  th^  Synod  of  Exeter 
in  the  reign  of  his  successor.    "  A  Judeeis  xlegnum  Dei  ablaium 
et  datum  Genti  Justitiam  facienti,  scriptum  in  canonibus  re- 
peritur.  Per  quod  liquet  Christicolas  Libertate  donates,  Judseoe- 
que  subactos  eorum  perpetuse  servituti/^  They  were  considered 
as  the  private  property  of  the  king.    Two  instances  are  on  re- 
cord in  which  the  king  mortgaged  the  whole  body  of  the  Jews^ 
.and  two  others  in  which  he  was  graciously  pleased  to  make  a 
present  of  a  Jew  with  all  his  chattels,    it  might  be  expected 
that  the  crown  would  not  allow  so  large  a  property  to  remain 
tuiproductive,  and  accordingly  our  kings  threw  upon  them  the 
invidious  task  of  raising  money  for  the  public  service.    The 
king's.  Jews  (^'^  Judtei  nostri/'  as  they  are  generally  styled  by 
their  sovereigns)  were  the  only  persons  who  were  allowed  to 
practise  usury ;  and  the  interest  which  they  obtained  was  ex- 
cessive.   About  the  year  1247,  the  scholars  of  Oxford  com- 
plained to  the  King  of  the  extortion  of  his  Jews,  and  his  Majesty 
was  pleased  to  issue  the  following  order.     "  Judsei  Oxon.  noa 
recipient  a  scholaribus,  pro  libra^  in  septimanay  fiid  duos  denarios 
et  similiter  fiat  in  minori  summa."    This  has  all  the  appearance 
:of  being  a  peculiar  exception  in  favour  of  the  scholars  of  Ox- 
ford ;  and  it  was  probably  in  consideration  of  their  yo\ith,  and 
•slender  finances,  that  the  rate  of  interest  was  limited  to  little 
more  than  40  per  cent.    Indeed  one  instance  is  on  record^  in 
which  a  Jew  of  London  raised  a  tumult,  by  demanding  2s.  per 
week  for  the  use  of  :20iu,  or  620  per  cent,  per  ann.  interest.  This  was, 
aio  doubt,  an  extraordinary  case ;  but  some  idea  may  be  formed 
.of  the  usual  rate  of  interest,  from  the  usurer's  venturing  to  de- 
.mand  so  enoimous  a*  profit.   The  Jews,  then,  under  the  guise  of 
.nsurers,  were,  in  fact,  the  tax-gatherers  of  the  kingdom.     But 
hmfeY%x  useful  their  occupation  might  be  to  the  state,  it  made 
them^  the  objects  of  popular  hatred. 

^^^Endl^s  it  were,"'^«ay8  Fuller,  ^^  to*  reckon  up  the  dndignities  of- 
^fer^d'utkto  these  Jews,  on  occasion  sometimes  given,  but  oftner  taken. 
'  Appreaticescnow  a^dayes  -do:  iuot. throw  htidis  at  ^ocks  ou  Shrove-tued* 
iday^^aoedxaonly,  ^as^tbenon  that  day  they  uoedckbaon  the  JewS|vff 
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appearing  out  of  their  houses.  A  people  equally  unhappy  at  feasts  and 
ut  frays.  For  whensoever  the  Christians  at  any  reoeh  made  great  enter- 
taininents,  the  Jews  were  made  to  pay  the  reckoning.  And  wheresoever 
any  hratde  began,  in  London,  it  ended  always  in  the  Old-Jury^  with 
pillaging  of  the  people  therein." 

On  such  occasions  they  always  applied  for  protection  to  their 
royal  masters ;  and  we  believe  that  our  ancient  records  will  au- 
thorise us  to  state,  that  whenever  there  was  a  persecution  of 
the  Jews,  it  was  set  on  foot  by  the  people,  and  restrained  by  the 
crown.  As  one  instance  of  this,  we  snail  quote  part  of  a  letter 
written  by  King  John  in  the  fifth  year  of  his  reign,  to  the  Mayor 
of  London,  on  occasion  of  a  tumult  in  which  the  Jews  bad  been 
ill-treated.  After  assuring  the  good  people  of  London  of  bis 
affection,  and  reminding  mem  of  the  care  which  he  bad  taken 
for  the  preservation  of  their  rights  and  liberties,  bis  Majesty 
proceeds: 

<<  Verum  cum  sciatis,  quod  Judai  in  speciali  nostra  protectione  sint, 
xniramur  quod  Judaeis  in  civitate  London,  morantibus,  malum  fieri 
sustinetis;  cum  id  manifesto  sit  contra  pacem  regnj  et  terrse  nostra: 
tranquillitatem.  Ita  quidem  magis  miramur  et  mpvemur,  ^quia  alii 
Judaei  per  Angliam  ubicunque  moram  fecerunt,  exceptis  illis  qui  sunt 
in  villa  vestra,  in  bona  pace  consistunt.  Nunc  id  tamen  diximns  pro 
Judceis  no'stris,  pro  pace  nostra :  quia  si  cuidam  'tantum  pacem  nos- 
tram  dedissemus,  debet  inviolabiliter  observari.  De  csetero  autem, 
Judseos  in  civitate  London,  morantes  vestrse  committimus  custodia,  ut 
si  quis  eis  malum  facere  attentaverit,  vos  manu  forti  eis  subsidium  fa- 
cientes,  eos  defendatis.  Vestris  enim  manibus  eorum  sanguinem  re- 
quiremus,  si  forte  per  defectum  vestri  aliquid  mali  eis  accident,  quod 
absit.  Scimus  enim  bene  quod  ^er  Jatuos  yiWk  et  non  per  discretoSf 
hujusmodi  eveniunt;  et  debent  discreti  Jatuorum  stidtitiam  com' 
pescere.^* 

Whether  there  have  ever  been  occasions,  since  this  letter  was 
written,  when  his  Majesty's  concluding  sentiment  might  have 
been  seasonably  urged  on  the  inhabitants  of  the  metropolis,  wa 
shall  not  inquire  :  we  produce  the  letter  to  show,  that  whatever 
liberties  ow  kin^s  might  take  with  their  Jews,  they  did  not 
suffer  others  to  injure  them  with  impunity.  Similar  protections 
w&re  granted  on  various  occasions ;  and  whatever  the  sufferiii^  of 
the  Jews  may  have  beeii,  they  appear  to  have  found  such  solace 
in  the  royal  favour  as  inclined  them  to  remain  in  the  country. 
The  charter  of  ELing  John  granted  that  they  should  freely  and 
honourably  reside  in  his  kmgdom;  and  that  wherever  they 
might  be,  it  should  be  lawful  for  them  to  go  where  they  pleased 
wiUi  all  their  property.  It  seems  probaUe,  that  this  aid  not 
extend  to  their  leavmg  his  dominions,  because  (althoueh  we 
afterwards  find  Henry  the  Third  speaking  of  their  being  auowed 
to  remain  here  as  an  indulgence)  yet  it  seems  that  a  spe^al 
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licence  was  required  to  enable  them  to  quit  the  country.  We 
believe,  however,  that  they  had  no  fixed  or  general  wish  to  de- 
part, though  they  might  express  such  a  desire  in  a  moment  of 
irritation,  and  while  they  were  under  the  pressure  of  a  tollage 
which  they  could  not  answer.  Surely,  ifthey  had  felt  such  a 
wish,  whatever  pains  might  be  taken  to  restrain  them,  we 
should  hear  of  their  attempts  to  escape ;  and  those  who  fled  from 
such  oppression  as  they  are  said  to  have  suffered,  might  well 
have  run  the  risk  of  detection.  In  fact,  the  charter  which  we 
have  mentioned,  gave  them  several  privileges ;  such  as  trial  by 
their  peers  in  all  cases  where  the  plaintiff  was  a  Christian,  and 
the  same  exemption  from  all  tolls  and  customs  as  was  claimed 
for  the  king's  own  property.  It  is  probable,  indeed,  that  a  Jew 
who  had  obtained  a  licence  to  quit  the  country,  might  be 
obliged  to  leave  his  property  behind  him ;  but  this  could  be  no 
great  consideration  if  he  had  been  pillaged  in  such  a  manner  as 
some  of  our  historians  describe.  In  fact,  the  accounts  which 
we  read  of  the  sums  paid  by  them,  would  be  absolutely  incredi- 
ble on  any  other  supposition  than  that  of  their  being  allowed, 
and  even  protectetl  and  encouraged  in  illegal  and  oppressive 
exactions  from  the  people.  About  the  year  1210,  they  were 
required  by  King  Jonn  to  pay  66,000  marks — an  enormous  sum 
if  we  reflect  that  at  a  later  period  five  marks  was  considered  as 
a  fair  annual  stipend  for  a  vicar.*  We  believe  that  there  was 
something  very  little  short  of  a  partnership,  between  the  king 
and  his  Jews,  and  with  this  belief  we  are  not  surprised  to  find 
heavy  toUages  laid  and  immense  sums  levied.  The  Jews,  be- 
side the  special  privileges  which  they  enjoyed,  were  protected 
in  their  unjust  traffic,  and  perfectly  well  understood  that  their 
protector  would  claim  such  a  part  of  their  profits  as  his  necessi- 
ties might  require.  Sometimes  they  disagreed  as  to  the  divi- 
sion of  the  spoil ;  and  these  disputes  have  been  represented  by 
our  historians  in  the  most  invidious  light  in  whicn  they  could 
'  be  placed.  We  are  told,  on  several  occasions,  that  the  king 
wanted  money,  and  therefore  caused  certain  Jews  to  be  impri- 
soned until  they  paid  a  high  ransom  for  their  liberty,  or  else 
that  he  racked  ttiem  with  unsufferable  torments  till  they  had 

§iven  up  their  last  farthing.     Once  for  all,  let  it  be  understood^ 
lat  we  do  not  apologize  for  the  slavery  to  which  the  Jews  were 
reduced ;  that  we  do  not  approve  of  the  iniquitous  partnership 
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In  1287  Peter  Quivil^  B.  of  Exon^  in  Sjfnodo  Exoniensi,  decrees,  that  in 
every  paVochiat  church,  the  Perpetual  Ficarage  should  be  endowed  with  at  least 
y  marks  per  ann,^  that  be  may  in  tome  measure  keep  hospitality!  and  in  case  be 
grow  old,  sickly,  or  impotent,  may  be  thereby  sustained.  This  must  be  done  if 
the  living  were  really  worth  XL  marks  per  dnn.'  But  if  it  be  of  better  value  the 
Ticar^s  portion  must  be  increased."    Fleetwood's  qhronicon  Prcciosum,  p.  107» 
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i/^iich  seems  to  'han^e  exieted;  aiidi:dutt  we  do  not  dafimd  A^ 
crael  punishments  which  in  those  barbarous  ages  were  inflicted 
as  well  on  Christians  as  on  Jews :  and  if  this  be  allowed  us,  we 
will  venture  to  say,  that  the  case  might  be  more  fairly  stated 
thus — when  the  king  wanted  money,  for  obvious  reasons^  heprs* 
ferred  obtaining  it  from  other  sources;  but  whien  die8e*failed>' 
he  had  recourse  to  the  Jews — ^their  affairs  were  perfectly  well 
known  to  him^  and  every  contract  of  every  Jew  in  his  kingdom* 
was  in  his  possession— he  knew  accurately  what  they  could- 
raise,  and  demanded.it  without  scruple — such  as  refiised  to  pay* 
the  sums  at  which  they  were  assessed,  he  imprisoned  and 
punished  with  great  cruelty  for  widiholding  what  they  never 
disputed  his  right  to  claim; 

"The  Judaism"  was  a  branch  of  the  public  revenue>  and 
the  Seaccarium  Judceorum,  or  exchequer  of  the  Jews,  formed  a 
part  of  the  great-exchequer.  In  this  court  all  the  rolls,  records^ 
and  proceedings  relating  to  the  Jews  were  entered^  and  the 
management  of  the  whole  was  conmiitted  to  certain  persons 
styled  custodes,  orjusttdarii  Judceorum^  These  were  considered 
as  officers  of  the  great  exchequer,  and  were  entitled  to  the  same 
privileges  cuid  salary  as  the  barons.  Beside  these,  there  were' 
other  officers,  such  as  chirographers  and  cofferers^  who  bad* 
tile  custody  of  all  chirographs,  charters,  and  contracts  (or,  as 
liiey  were  commonly  called,  stars*)  made  by  the  Jews,  either 
amon^  themselves  or  with  Christians.  These  documents  were^ 
kept  in  chests,  which  were-  provided  for  that  purpose*  in  alf 
places  where  many  Jews  resided,  and  which' were  only  allowed 
to  be  opened  by  these  officers,  in  the  presence  of  the  sheriff  of 
the  county,  if  it  was  in  the  counlay ;  or  if  it  was  in  London,  itt 
the  presence  of  the  Barons  .of  the  Exchequer,  or  other  principal 
officers  of  the  Judaism.  No  contract  in  which  a  Jew  was  a* 
party  could  be  maintained,  unless  the  counterpart  was  found  in 
tikis  depository.  When  our  kings  wanted  inoney,  these  coffers 
were  sesurched ;  and  it  was  seen  what  sum  might  be  raised,  and' 
what  shares  ought  to  be  contributed  by  particular  individuals^ 
If  this  sum  was  not  raised,  the  defaulters  were  treated  with' 
^eat  barbarity.  We  repeat  again,  that  we*  do  not  mean  to- 
justify  the  conduct  of  our  kings  with  respect  to  this  unhappy 
people.  It  was  indeed  grossly  wicked.  The  Jews  were  in  every 
respect  treated  like  cattle ;  and  the  favour  shown  to  them  arose,- 
not  from  benevolence,  but  from  self-interest.  A  deep  stain  lie» 
upon  this  eountry ;  and  the  blood  of  the  Jews*  has.  '^ cried  frcmi 
eur  ground.''    E^t  their  blood  is  upon  us  more  immediately 

•  ^Tliey  W€r«at4bii  tine  frequently  wi4aea  in  Heiifeiri  iUid«etftUic«i>tbeHid»Mr) 
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tbto  u|>oflir  our  kings*  It.iwms^  sbcid  by  the^  people,  and  not  by- 
the  pnaoes  of  Bnglaad.  Still  their  guilt  was  of  a  deeper  dye». 
B^  tne  encouirftgemeiit  which  they  gave  to  crime^  they  still  fuiw 
ther  degraded  a  people  whom  .they  fomid  sunk  in  vice  and  ig» 
ndranee,  and  thus  became  the  original  cause  of  that  popular 
hatred  to  which  their  sufferings  were  immediately  owing. 

Dttring  the  whole  of  this  period  very  little  was  done  towards 
instroctin^  the  Jews  in  the  principles  of  Christianity.  Henry  the 
Third,  although  we  do  not  find  that  he  took  any  very  active  or 

£  remising  means  for  this  purpose,  founded  and  endowed  a 
ouse  for-  the  maintenance   of  such  Jews  as  had  embraced 
Christianity.   It  was  situated  in  Chancery-lane,  and  is  the  same 
building  as  was  afterwards  called  the  Rolls.   Certain  lands  wera  * 
annexed  to  it  by  a  charter  in  the  year  1232,  in  which  a  ^ard»:i 
is  excepted,  on  the  ground  of  its  having  been  before  ^ven  to 
tbe  Bisnop  of  Chichester,  whose  property  it  still  contmues  to^ 
be>  imder  the  name  of  Ghichester-rents^    The  converts  werei 
placed  under  the  care  of  an  ecclesiastic,  who  was  styled  Cmtos . 
DotMis  Gonvers&nmin    We  know  very  little  of  the  history,  and 
still  less  of  the  internal  economy,  of  this  house :  but  it  seems  • 
that  it  was  not  long  before  its  funds  were  misapplied.    It  ap^- 
pears^that  a  few  ridi  converts,  who  did  not  re^de  in  the  house, . 
had  got  possession  of  the  funds,  and  that  their  poorer  brethr^[k. 
received  nothing  but  a  lodging  from  the  charity,  and  were 
obMged  to  obtain  their  food  by  begging  in  the  streets.    While 
these  abuses  lasted,  however,  and  until  he  could  investigate  th^'' 
slate  of  this  house,  the  King  appears  to  have  provided  for  a. 
great  number  of  converts  by  quart^ing  them  upon  such  reli-<^ 
gious  houses  as  would  receive  them.    Some  indeed  refused  tos 
admit  them,  on  the  ground  that  the  Kin^  had  no  ri^ht  to  de 
mand  such  corodies  for  any  but  his  own  chaplains  ana  servants  ; 
and  his  Majesty  condescended  to  expostulate ;  but  with  what . 
^fect  is  not  known.  A  writ  of  the  thirty-ninth  year  of  his  reimt^ 
directed  to  the  prior  and  monks  of  Waisingham,  states  that  hia 
Majesty  bad  been  prevented  by  war  and  other  pressing  business 
from  attending  to  the  state  oi  the  converts,  and  requests  them 
to  afford  the  bearer  food  and  other  necessaries,  or,  in  case  he 
should  be  dissatisfied  with  their  allowance,  to  give  him  three  ^ 
halfpence  per  day  for  his  maintenance.    Although,  as  we  have 
8tated>  some  of  these  requests  were  refused,  yet  one  roll  of 
tiat  year  contains  the  names  of  nearly  500  converts,  who.  were, 
maintained  in  this  manner.    In  the-fifty^sixth  year  of  his  reign,, 
the  king' set  himself  to  rrform  the  house  of  converts ;  and  by  a 
writ  directed  to  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  and  John  de  St. 
Dennis,  the  custos,  he  directs  them  to  remedy  the  existing' 
abuses.    What  attention  wa&  paid  to  this  direction  we  do  not 
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know;  biit  it  is  probable,  that  the  expulsion  of  the  Jews,  .not 
quite  twenty  years  afterwards,  might  be  one  cause  of  the  neg- 
lect and  rum  into  which  it  fell.  We  hear  nothing  more  of  it 
until  it  was  committed  to  the  care  of  William  Burstall,  Master 
of  the  Rolls,  in  the  forty-fifth  year  of  Edward  the  Third,,  just  a 
century  after  the  issuing  of  the  writ  of  Hen.ry  to  which  we  have 
last  adverted.  He  seems  to  have  found  it  in  a  very  ruinous  and 
neglected. state,  and  to  have  been  at  great  pains  and  expense  in 
repairing  it.  In  consequence  of  this  restoration,  the  house  of 
converts  was  annexed  m  perpetuity  to  the  mastership  of  the 
Rolls  by  a  patent  of  61  Edward  III. ;  and,  in  the  same  year,, 
by  an  act  of  parliament,  1  Ric.  II. ;  and  again  by  patent  6  Ric. 
II.  Notwithstanding  this  grant,  however,  it  seems  that  con- 
verted Jews  were  stul  considered  as  entitled  to  some  benefit 
from  the  institution.  William  Pierce,  a  convert  in  the  year 
1381,  had  two-pence  a  day  allowed  him  during  his  life :  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  Elizabeth,  the  daughter  of  Rabbi 
Moses,  having  embraced  Christianity,  was  allowed  by  the  King 
a  penny  a  day,  beside  the  like  sum  to  which  she  was  entitled  as 
a  convert :  and  it  seems  that  even  as  late  as  the  second  year,  of 
James  the  Second,  two  converted  Jews,  Peter  Samuel  and  Jobn 
Maza,  were  allowed  three  halfpence  per  day  towards  their  main- 
tenance from  the  same  source. 

:  It  appears  that  before  the  foundation  of  this  house  of  con- 
verts there  were^  or  had  been,  two  others :  one  founded  in  the 
year  1213,  by  Richard,  Prior  of  Bermondsey,  and  adjoining  ta 
the  religious  house  over  which  he  presidea ;  and  the  other  at 
Oxford.  The  latter,  as  Anthony  a  Wood  informs  us,  was 
situated  behind  the  Blue  Boar  Inn,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Dominicans,  to  whose  exertions  he  attributes  the  conver- 
sion of  its  inhabitants ;  but  he  does  not  mention  whether  they 
received  any  spiritual  instruction  after  they  became  inmates,, 
unless  he  meant  to  include  that  under  the  expression  of  *'  all 
necessaries."  The  Dominicans  appear  to  have  continued,  or 
perhaps  resumed  their  labours  for  the  conversion  of  the  Jews,^ 
long  after  this  time  ;  for  in  the  year  1280  they  applied  to  King 
Edward  the  First  for  leave  to  preach  to  them,  and  requested 
him  to  enforce  their  attendance.  His  Majesty  accordingly 
issued  a  precept,  directed  to  all  sheriffs  and  bailiffs,  command- 
ing them  to  admonish  the  Jews,  and  by  the  best  means  in  their 
power,  "  as  they  should  be  directed  by  the  Spirit  of  truth,"  to 
procure  their  attendance.  As  this  document  is  curious,  both 
33  it  respects  the  occasion  and  the  style,  and  is  moreover  not 
very  long,  we  shall,  make  no  apology, for  laying  it  before  pur 
readers : 

**  Hex  Vicecomitibus  el  omnibus  Ballivis  et  Fidellbus  suis  salutem- 
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Cum  dile£ti  Nobis  m  Christo  Fratres  de  Ordiiie  Pnedicatorum  in  An- 
giia,  Judseisy  quorum  mentes  vetustas  erroris  et  perfidiae,  obnubilat  et 
obcoecaty  prsedicare  proponunt  verbum  Dei,  quo  facilius,  interveniente 
Gratia  Spiritus  Sancti,  ad  Fidei  Catholicse  convert!  valeant  unitatem  ; 
et  ob  hoc,  dilectus  Nobis  in  Christb,  Prior  Provincialis  ejusdem  ordinis 
nobis  suppHcavit^  utyobis  demus  in  mandatis  quod  omnea  Judaeo8,tibi- 
cimque  locorum  in  Ballivis  vestris  conversantes,  efficaciter  moneatis  et 
inducatis,  quod  in  locis,  ubi  vobis  de  consilio  Fratrum  ipsorum  magi^ 
expedire  videbitur,  ad  audiendum  verbum  Dei  conveniant,-  et  illud  ab 
iisdem  Fratribus,  absque  tumultu,  contentione  vel  blasphcmia,  audiant 
ditigenter  et  benigne :  £t  si  forte  Altissimus,  velamen  duritise  a  cor» 
dibus  eoruna  auferens,  aliquibus  vel  alicui  ipsorum  Judaeorum  gratiam 
dederit  convertendi,  quod  caeteri  Judaei  eis  super  hoc  non  impediant^ 
xiec  per  alios  impediri  procurent :  Nos  praedictum  propositum  ipsorum 
Fratrum  pium  et  salubre  attendentes,  et  precibus  praedicti  Prioris  fa* 
vorabiliter  annuentes,  in  hac  parte,  Vob'is  mandamus  quod  omnes  effi- 
caciter moneatis,  et  eos  ad  hoc,  modis  quibus  melius  sciveritis,. 
inducatis,  prout  unicuique  vestrum  inspiraverit  Spiritus  Veritatis," 

.  What  success  attended  these  sermons,  or  how  far  those  who 
were  thus  compelled  to  attend  them  were  edified,  is  not  record* 
ed;  but,  judging  from  the  effect  of  similar  measures  in  other 
places,  we  may  conclude  that  but  little  good,  if  any,  was  done* 
The  same  course  was  pursued  at  a  later  period  at  Rome ;  and 
Evelyn,  who  seems  to  have  been  an  eye-witness,  gives  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  its  success : — *'  A  sermon  was  preached  to 
the  Jewes  at  Ponte  Sisto,  who  are  constrained  to  sit  till  the 
houre  is  don ;  but  it  is  with  so  much  malice  in  their  counten* 
ances,  spitting,  hum'ing,  coughing,  and  motion,  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  they  should  heare  a  word  from  the  preacher.  A  con* 
version  is  very  rare." 

We  believe  that  we  have  mentioned  nearly  all  that  was  done 
for  the  conversion  of  the  Jews,  during  their  residence  in  this 
country,  from  the  Conquest  to  the  year  1290;  and  the  most 
remarkable  circumstance  connected  with  these  attempts,  ap- 
pears to  us  to  be,  that  they  seem  to  have  been  attended  with 
some  success.  Beside  the  obstinacy  arid  blindness  of  which 
Christians  have  so  often  and  so  pathetically  complained,  there 
were  other  obstacles  to  the  conversion  of  the  Jews.  It  waa 
only  about  ten  years  before  they  were  banished  that  the  preach- 
ing which  we  have  mentioned  began.  Before  that  time  (and 
probably  afterwards  as  a  general  rule)  they  were  forbidden  to- 
enter  any  church,  by  the  decree  of  a  provincial  synod,  held  by 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  early  m  the  reign  of  Henry  the 
Third ;  and  this  decree  afterwards  received  the  civil  sanction,, 
ill  the  thirty-seventh  year  of  his  reign,  in  the  following  words : 
**  NuUus  Judaeus  ingrediatur  aliquam  Ecclesiam  vel  aliquam 
Capellam,  nisi  transeundo,    nee  m  eis  moretur  in  vituperw/m 


ChunstiJ*  One  wonM  almost  imigine  that  ii^  sentence  wU^ 
follows  was  ironical — it  is  ^'Quod  nullus  Jtid^us  impediat' 
aK^uo  modo  alium  Judaeum  volentem  ad  fid^m  Christi  con-» ; 
T^rtere/'  Tbis  prohibitioa  will  appear  unnecessary,  especially, 
wliiea  we  consider  another  very  material  obstacle  to  the  conver* . 
sion  of  the  Jews.  A  convert  to  Chxistianity  forfeited  his  whol^  , 
pjpperty.  It  is  probable  that  this  rule  was  not  always  very 
strictly  enforced,  and  that  the  convert  was  permitted  to  retaia^ 
at  least  enough  to  prevent  his  applying  to  the  house  of  converts^ 
for  a  maintenance.  A  writ  of  mnry  the  Third,  in  the  year  * 
1226,  directs  the  sheriff  to  restore  a  house,  which  had  belonged  ^ 
to  a  Jew  before  his  conversion,  to  its  former  proprietor,  "noir' 
obstante  eo  quod  conversus  est  :*'  and  when  the  Dommicans  begaa  r 
thj&ir  course  of  instruction.  King  Edward  the  First  not  only ; 
granted  the  precept  which  we  have  cjuoted,  but  declared,  by 

J'atent,  that  ne  would  waive  his  claim  to  the  estates  of  any; 
ews  whom  they  might  convert  during  the  next  seven  years; 
allowing  the  converts  to  retain  one  half,  and  giving  the  other 
half  to  the  Domus  Conversorum. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  any  considerable  mimbertjf^ 
the  Jews  could  obtain  any  knowledge  of  Christianity.  Bfesidfe* 
being  forbidden  to  enter  the  churches,  they  were  prohibited. 
ftom.  all  familiar  intercourse  with  Christians.  In  the  year  121T: 
all  male  Jews  were  commanded  by  Henry  the  Third  to  wear 
badges,  consisting  of  two  pieces  of  white  linen  or  pjtrchmenti 
on  the  front  part  of  their  upper  garments;  and,-  in  the  year 
1279,  this  regulation  was  extended  to  the  female  Jews,  by; 
Edward  the  First.  No  Christian  was  allowed  to  become  the: 
servant  of  a  Jew,  to  dwell  ia  his  house,  or  even  to  eat  with' 
him.  Indeed  the  prejudices  on  each  side  were  so  strong  that, 
these  prohibitions  were  scarcely  needed,  and  there  was  but* 
little  probability  of  any  intercourse  between  two  bodies  who  so' 
iJordially  hated  each  other.  The  common  people  knew  that* 
the  Jews  were  usurers,  and  they  suspected  that  they  were- 
sorcerers.  This  suspicion  alone,  in  days  4»f  such  ignorance  and* 
superstition,  was  enough  to  render  them  odious,  and  to  give- 
occasion  for  insult  and  cruelty.  "WTien  Richard  the  First 
ascended  the  throne,  the  Jews  were  forbidden  to  attend  at  his: 
coronation,  under  the  apprehension  that  they  would  bewitch  tiie; 
King;  and  their  disobedience  to  this  order  gave  rise  to  thier 
dreadfdl  massacres  in  London,  Norwich,  Stamford,  .York,  Bury^ 
St.  Edmunds,  Lincoln,  and  other  places.  These  horriWEfe 
scenes  (especially  that  of  York,  in  which  600  Jews  were  driveit 
to  despkir  and  'suicide,)  are  too  well  known  to  require  any  par*' 
ticular  notice ;  and  we  oidy  mention  them  to  state  that  they  ap? 
pear  to  have  been:  wholly  chargeable  on  the  people^  and  that  md 
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Sing  appeaie'to^ha;^  done  what  lay  in  hU  power  to  pvoteet  tliftf 
sufferers,  and 'punish  the  offenders.  Beside  being  accused  of^ 
sorcery,  they  were  known  to  be  infidels ;  and  the  reader  nmst* 
bear  in  mind  that  this  was  the  age  of  crusading.  Some  of  the< 
enthusiasts  who  were  engaged  in  this  romantic  warfare,  appear' 
Xo  hare  bieen  the  chief  agents  in  the  riot  at  Bury  St.  Edmunds^ 
and*  we  find  that  they  continued  their  persecution  in  the  reign* 
of  Henry  the  Third.  In  the  year  1217  that  monarch,  by  a  wnty* 
directed  the  sheiifis  and  officers  of  the  towns  in  which  his* 
Jews  resided,  to  deliver  them  into  the  keeping  of  twenty-four 
buigesses,  and  not  to  allow  them  to  be  injured  by  any  persons^* 
and  especially  by  the  crusaders — ^'  maxime  de  cruce  signaiisJ** 
Aliother  ground  of  popular  dislike  may  perhaps  excite  a  smile ; 
but  as  the  opinion  was  generally  received,  not  only  in  this  but' 
in  other  countries,  and  was  certainly  very  likely  to  mfluence  the* 
behaviour  of  the  lower  classes,  we  shall  not  scruple  to  mention* 
it.  It  was  believed  tihiat  every  Jew  had  a  peculiar  and  highly- 
offensive  smell,  which  could  only  be  removed  by  Christiaa' 
baptismw  This  idea  was  so  prevalent  at  a  period  much  later 
Aan  that  of  which  we  write,  that  Sir  Thomas  Browne  considered' 
it  necessary  t6  give  it  a  long^  and  learned  refutation^  in  his  work' 
on  Vulgar  Errors.  "  That  Jews  stink  naturally,"  says  this  sin- 
gular writer,  **  that  is,  that  in  their  race  ana  nation  there  is* 
S«7«3ia,  or  evil  savour,  is  a  received  opinion^  we  know  not  how 
to  admit :  although  we  concede  many  questionable  points,  and', 
diispute  not  the  verity  of  sundry  opinions,  which  are  of  affinity 
hereto."  He  then  mentions  those  circumstances  which  might 
be  most  plausibly  urged  in  defence  of  the  opinion,  and  proceeds 
— i-*  but  that  an  unsavoury  odour  is  gentilitious  or  national  imto 
the  Jews,  if  rightly  understood,  we  cannot  well  concede,  nor^ 
wUl  the  information  of  reason  or  sense  induce  it."  As  it  is^ 
probable  that  most  of  our  readers  will  join  the  author  in  this 
conclusion,  we  shall  pursue  the  subject  no  further,  except  just 
to  remind  them>  that  whatmay  now  appear  ridiculous,  mighty 
under  the  circumstances  to  which  we  have  referred,  be  a  cause- 
of  serious  evil  to  thie  Jews. 

During  the  whole  period  of  which  we  have  spoken,  the  Jews- 
were  allowed  the  exercise  of  their  religion;  and  we  meet  with 
j&equent,  and  sometimes  very  honourable,  mention  of  their  High 
Priest,  under*  the  titles  of  Episcopus,  Sacerdos,  or  Presbyter 
Jiideeorumi  A^  letter  of  safe- conduct,  granted  by  King  John 
isi'the  first  year  of  hie  reign>,  to  Jacobus  Presbyter  Jttd«Borum, 
styles  htm  '^  dilectus  et  Jimiiiaris  nasier;''  and  commands  att 
persons,  in  ell  towns  and  places  through  which  he  might  travel; 
to  cause  him*  a»d  ^1  his  property  to  pass  safely  and  freely,  and 
to^  take  case  thai  ^ey  threw  no  impediment  in  his  way^  anx 
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more  than  the^  would  to  himself^''  plusquam  nobis  ipsis"  Thigp 
office  was  originally  in  the  gift  of  the  King,  and  it  appears  to 
have  been  generally  granted  for  life.  We  find  nevertneless^aa 
instance  in  which  an  Episcopus  was  removed  by  the  justices 
of  the  Jews,  in  the  year  1256;  and  upon  that  occasion  King. 
Henry'the  Third  declared,  that  for  the  future  no  one  should.be 
appointed  to  the  office  unless  he  were  elected  by  the  community 
of  Jews.  They  were,  however,  restricted  as  to  the  number  of 
their  synagogues ;  and  were  obliged  to  perform  their  devotions, 
in  a  low  voice,  that  they  might  not  be  heard  by  Christians.  The 
sound  of  their  worship  was  indeed  so  distressing  to  Christian 
ears,  that  in  the  year  1271  some  Friars,  of  the  Order  of  Peni- 
tents,  complained  to  the  King  of  the  nuisance.  They  repre- 
sented that  their  chapel  was  contiguous  to  the  synagogue,  and 
that  by  the  noise  of  the  Jews  in  resorting  to  it,  as  well  as  by 
the  perpetual  howling  of  the  said  Jews  m  the  performance  of 
their  rites — (per  ipsorum  Judseorum  continuam  ululatum  in 
eadem  schola  jlixta  ritum  suum) — they  were  greatly  disturbed 
in  their  worship ;  '*  prsecipue  hora  confectionis  Corporis  Jesu 
Ghristo."  Whether  they  were  more  explicit,,we  do  not  know^ 
as  their  petition  has  not  come  down  to  us ;  and  the  foregoing 
particulars  are  only  gathered  from  the  writ  by,  which  the  King 
answered  their  application.  His  Majesty  having  duly  considered 
the  circumstances,  and  fully  understanding  the  case,  was  gra- 
ciously pleased  to  make  a  present  of  the  said  synagogue  to  the 
Friars,  and  to  permit  the  Jews  to  build  another  in  some  place 
where  it  might  be  *'  ad  minus  nocumentum  dictorum  Fratrum^ 
et  Ecclesiee  suae,  et  Ecclesiarum  aliarum." 

The  circumstances  which  we  have  mentioned  would  sufli- 
ciently  account  for  the  popular  hatred  to  which  the  Jews  were 
exposed;  but,  beside  these,  stories  were  circulated  which 
placed  their  character  in  the  most  odious  light.  They  were 
repeatedly  charged  with  the  ill-treatment  and  crucifixion  of 
Christian  children.  It  has  been  very  commonly  insinuated  by 
historians  that  these  reports  were  raised  by  our  kings,  when 
they  were  in  want  of  money,  in  order  that  they  might  obtain  a 
supply  by  fines  or  confiscations.  The  first  instance  of  such  a 
charge  occurred  early  in  the  reign  of  Stephen,  when  they  were 
accused  of  crucifying  a  child  at  Norwich.  In  the  year  1160 
the  same  charge  was  made  against  the  Jews  of  Gloucester ;  and 
two  years  afterwards  against  those  of  Bury  St.  Edmunds.  On 
these  cases  we  will  only  remark,  that  we  have  found  nothing 
which  leads  us  to  suppose  that  any  judicial  proceedings  ensued, 
or  that  the  treasury  was  in  any  degree  benefited  by  them.  It 
^.a  fact,  which  the .  persecuting  and  antichristian  spirit  of  the 
Komish  Church  renders  credible,  that  the  clergy,  were  among 
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the  most  violent  persecutors  of  the  Jews.  This  spirit  once  led 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the  Bishop  of  lincoln  so  ' 
far,  that  they  forbade  all  persons  within  their  respective  dio- 
ceses to  sell  any  victuals  to  the  Jews^who,  being  nearly  starved, 
tipplied  to  the  King  for  relief,  and,  as  usual,  obtained  it.  We 
fear  that  the  same  spirit  gave  rise  to  the  next  case  which  is 
recorded,  and  in  whicn  some  of  the  clergy  appear  to  have  been 
witnesses,  in  a  very  suspicious  case.  In  the  year  1294,  Jacob, 
A  Jew  of  Norwich,  and  some  others,  were  tried  for  circumcising 
a  Christian  child.  The  charge  was  not  made  imtil  four  years 
after  the  crime  was  said  to  have  been  committed,  and  the  boy 
did  not,  at  the  time  of  the  prosecution,  appear  as  if  he  had 
been  circumcised :  nevertheless  (to  use  the  words  of  the  placi- 
tum  loquelse) 

**  Officialis  Arcbidiaconi  venit  coram  Justiciariis,  cum  magna  secta 
Sacerdotum,  qui  omnes  dixerunt  in  verbo  Dei,  quod  praedictus  puer 
ita  circuiDcisus  fuit  sicut  preedictum  est,  et  per  prndictos  Judieos ;  at 
quod  viderunt  prsedict.  puerum  recenter  circumcisuro,  Sec,  Et  coro- 
natores  de  comitatu  et  coropatores  de  civitate  Norwic.  et  36  homines 
de  villata  de  Norwic.  Jurat!  venerunt  et  trove  ut  fuit  circumciBus,  &c. 
Et  quod  juxta  repam  Norwic.  il  fuit  trove  ululans  et  plorans,  per  unam 
Maude  de  Barneham,  et  sa  file,  et  que  ils  luy  amesniont  a  lour  maison, 
et  que  tout  Esteaut  les  Jewes  veigne,  et  dioit  que  il  fuit  Judaeum  suum 
et  vocaverunt  eum  Jurnepin,  &c.  Et  quando  Judaei  non  potueruni 
eum  habere  propter  Christianos,  prohibuerunt  eidem  Matildse,  ne  daret 
ei  carnem  porcinam  ad  manducandam :  quia  dixerunt  ipsum  esse 
Judaeum/' 

It  concludes  by  stating, 

*^  Haec  autem'  omnia  facta  fuerunt  in  Curia  Domini  Regis  apud 
Korwic.  Fratribus  Fraedicatoribus  et  Fratribus  Minoribus  et  plurious. 
aliis  tarn  Clericis,  quam  Laicis,  praesentibus.'* 

The  case  afterwards  came  before  the  King ;  but,  being  con- 
sidered as  of  a  spiritual  nature,  it  was  referred  to  the  Eccle- 
siastical Court,  and  four  of  the  prisoners  were  condemned  to 
be  drawn  at  a  horse's  tail,  and  nanged.  Whether  the  Kin^ 
obtained  any  thine  by  this  execution,  we  do  not  learn;  but  it 
proved  the  signal  lor  a  popular  attack.  The  citizens  of  Nor- 
ivich  shortly  after  complained  to  the  King  that  the  sheriff  had 
entered  their  liberties  and  beaten  their  servants :  the  sheriff 
justified  on  the  ground  that  they  had  fired  the  houses  of  the 
-Jews ;  and,  as  it  appeared  that  tne  bailifis  had  made  no  inqui- 
sition respecting^  uie  burning,  they,  were  fined  fifty  marks  for 
~  their  neglect  The  next  occurrence  of  this  kind  took  place  in 
the  year  1244,  when  the  body  of  a  young  child  was  dug  up  in 
St.  Bennett's  chmrch-yard,  having  certain  marks  upon  it  which 
were  soon  diaicovered  to  be  an  inscriptiouy  and  a  very  slight  in* 
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• 

MeetioB  convinced  t&e  mdlititade  that  it  was  in  the  Hebrcfir 

^^ttacter.    Two  difficnbieB  however  occurred:  the  first  was 

*^ that  the  people  did  not  understand  Hebrew;  which  was  soon 

•femoved  Dy  sending  for  interpreters  firom  the  house  of  converts. 

Bttt,  .although  these  were  perfecily  acquainted  with  the  Ian- 

wuage,   a  second   difficulty   arose— the  inscription  was    not 

/fegiDle.    Nevertheless  these  sagacious  interpreters,  by  what 

.means  we  are  not  informed^  contrived  to  extract  from  it  the 

Christian  names  of  the  father  and  mother  of  the  child,  and 

'that  it  had  been  sold  to  the  Jews ;  but  to  whom  in  particular^ 

'/or  for  what  purpose,  they  acknowledged  themselves  unable  to 

discover.  We  believe  that  this  case  did  not  lead  to  any  judicial 

-proceedings,  nor  do  we  find  any  thing  which  induces  us  to 

suppose  that  they  were  prevented  by  the  corruption  so  common 

fin.  those  days.  The  last  instance  wmch  occurs  is  the  crucifixion 

of  a  child  at  Lincoln,   in  the  year  1252,  on  which  occasion 

>8ome  Jews  were  executed,  and  their  houses  and  chattels  were 

•forfeited  to  the  crown.   As  far  as  we  know,  this  is  the  only  case 

•of  this  nature  in  which  the  crown  was  benefited  by  these  ao- 

*eusations ;  and  all  of  them  were  accompanied  by  subh  demon- 

'Strations  of  popular  hatred,  that  we  cannot  but  believe  them  to 

•have  originated  with  the  people  rather  than  with  the  King* 

Indeed  one  of  the  grounds  of  complaint  against  the' Jews  was 

.the  improper  partiaaty  shown  to  them  in  judicial  proceedings* 

rVery  shortly  after  the  time  to  which  we  nave  last  alluded,  we 

find  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  complaining  that  when  any 

Jew  was  prosecuted  in  their  courts  for  any  crime  of  a  spiritual 

nature,  the. king's  courts  put  a  stop  to  the  proQ^edings,  on* the 

ground  that  the  Jews  had  judges  of  their  own,  and  that  when 

^ey  were  turned  over  to  those  judges  they  were  constantly 

acquitted* 

•  So  ^reat  was  the  antipathy  of  Ohristians  to  the  Jews,  that 
-they  did  not  like  to  live  in  me  -same  town  with  them,  and  it  im& 
« granted  as  a  special  privilege  to  Derby, .  Newcastle-upon-Tyn^, 
rSoaithampton,  Ramsey,  and  probably  to  other  towns,  that  no 
jJtfW'Shoald  be  permitted  to  reside '  in  .them.  If  any  further 
-•proof  weve  necessary,  it  might  be  found  in  the  circumstances 
ioonneeted  with  their  expulsion.  We  have  >  seen  that  the  Jews 
:owed  their  protecticm  to-  their  talemts  and  industry,  as  usurers; 
iihat  th»v  derived  eau»mous  proAt  from  following,  this  busines^^ 
*of  wlii<m  thev>bad>a  monopoly ;  'and<  that  the  king  Jfeelped  him- 
iself  viE^vy  firee%  to  the  ^wealth  which  they  had  tibnscoUeet^.  .It 
xmustbavebeen,  ther^ore,  under  the  inAttttice  of  )S0iae  peeu- 
ilianand  very^  strong  ^motive,  thatiEdwud  the  rFjat^t  put  a  step 
itortUs-hscMbtve' traffic.  lathe  tbird  yearof.liisra^»  an  a^f, 
-whi^iis  t^fmmotAf  uUedithe  islHt«te.itfJjndaiam,cwa8LpaaM}^ 


» 
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,  r^  ^bkh  it  was  ordained  and  established,  '*  for  the  h<>]io«r  of 

,  God  and  the  benefit  of  the  people^  that  no  Jew,  thereafter^ 

should  in  any  manner  practise  usury."    Whether  this  act  reaUy 

^irose  (as  the  preamble  states^)  from  '*  the  king's  haying  ob- 

served^  that  in  times  past  many  honest  men  had  loi^t  their  in«^ 

heritances^  by  the  usury  of  the  Jews ;  and  that  many  sins  had 

from  thence  arisen :  (notwithstanding  they  were,  ana  had  been^ 

.  very  profitable  to  him  and  his  ancestors  :)  '^  or  whether  it  was 

passed  to  gratify  his  subjects  now  becoming  more  ^  powerful^ 

though  less  turbulent,  under  a  more  settled .  form  oi  goyeox- 

.  menty  we  do  not  decide:   but  a  prince  of  Edward's  sBLgwitr 

must  haye  known  that,  from  the  day  on  which  that  act  passed^ 

his  Jews  would  be  of  little  value.    He  must  haye  known  that 

it  wras  a  yery  poor  equivalent  for  what  he  had  taken  away,  to 

,  allow  them  "  to  practise  merchandize^  or  liye  by  their  labour.;" 

,  .and  still  less  could  he  imagine  that  he  was  doing  them  any  fayotur 

by  permitting   *'  such  as  were  unskilful  in  merchanaize  and 

could  not  labour,  to  take  farms  for  any  term,  not  exceeding 

ten  years."    Being  thus  deprived  of  their  former  source  of 

wealth,  the  Jews  seem  to  have  made  a  business  of  clipping  vaad 

,  counterfeiting  the  coin  of  the  realm ;   or  else  the  King,  who 

now  wanted  his  usual  pretext  for  converting  their  property  to 

his  own  use,  took  advantage  of  the  charge  which  was  brought 

against  them.    His  conduct  on  this  occasion,  so  different  from 

.  that  usually  adopted  by  the  crown,  warrants  the  latter  suspi- 

'.  cion.     >Beside   great  numbers  at  Oxford,   Andover,  Ms^lbo- 

rough,  and  other  places,  no  less  than  280  Jews  were  executed 

.in  London ;  and  tne  records  of  the  year  1279  abound  with. in* 

>  s4a|iees  of  the  king's  .granting  or  selling  the.  houses  and  lands 

'« forfeited  on  this  occasion.      The  people  who    enjoyed  f  this 

triumph  were,  determined  to  pursue  it,  and  harassed  the  Je?irs 

^  with  mcessad^t  threats  and  ^  prosecutions,  until  the  ^king- (•Who 

Erobably  thought  he  had  done  as>  much  as  should  have  satisfied 
is  subjects,)  interfered  aisid  declared  by  writ,*  thatno  Jew,  .who 
.  had  not  been  already  indicted,  should  be  lia.ble  to,  prosecution  for 
,  axiy  offence  of  the  kind,  charged  to  have  been  cqukmitted  be- 

I  fore  that! time.    This  mode  of  persecution,  beting  restmoed^ 

*  ■■         II  I.  »  '    ,  ,      ,• —  ■  '" 

»  Tke  language  of  tKis  Writ  so  clearly  itliistra^es  mu^cb  That  we'  bave  satd,  tttat 
^  ^e  cannot  ticlp- making  an '«ktt«ct  from  it:-*^^^  Oam  ^aoctfpimaB  qood  ^1lii'e» 
~  Chfistiani,  o&  odrnt^ifj^utUeorum,  ^^r^i^r  disfcr/sfiantiani  Tt^e\  Cbrbliaiie,  et  HHns 
1  Jnd«eorom,  et  diversa-^ gravamina  per  jpsos  Judosoa  Christianis  hactenus  illata^ 

qiiosdam  JadieoB.nondum  reetatbs;  ifee  Indict'^itos,  de  traosgressldne  monetflB^  per 
'^Mej  et  vol»hiariagttc(Mtktimes,wxaaarBtt  AtiAimate^  -de  die  l» Mm,  BUnnftir'et 
^^jrppopqnti  i|npooentes«i3,i4ditevroi«fn.  tpiorwQ^tqnoAvdx;  imjwniodi  tr«9i|grt8* 
^  fli^ne  ci^fabiles  ezUtnnt,  et  sic  per  mioas  bujasmadi.afcusatiojiis  ipsis  Juda^is 
"  «ieliim  ihcbtiiinV  t&pecttriidm  e±torqueimi  'ab''iisde1ai :  fta'quod  i[^r  Judffii  super 

lioc  ad  legem  suam  8»pe  ponantary  in  vitae  suae  periculim  ffmnH^stttin^  V'<fiKJ» 


\ 
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the  people  endeavoured  to  obtain  the  banishment  of  the  whole 
body  of  the  Jews,  and  offered  to  give  the  king  a  fifth- if  he 
would  consent  to  it.  This  offer  was  rejected,  and  it  is  said  th^t 
the  Jews  paid  a  larger  sum  for  permission  to  remain  in  the 
coimtry.  If  this  be  true,  they  purchased  but  a  short  respite ; , 
for  only  nine  years  afterwards  Edward  banished  them  all,  on  con- 
sideration of  receiving  only  a  fifteenth  from  his  subjects.  That 
the  Jews  could  have  outbidden  this  offer,  is  certain,  if  the  ac- 
<jounts  of  the  wealth  which  they  left  behind  them  are  not  exag- 
gerated ;  and  we  are  therefore  led  to  conclude,  that  the  king 
lound  it  necessary  to  sacrifice  his  Jewish  slaves  to  the  preju- 
dices of  his  Christian  subjects. 

We  have  now,  in  a  very  desultory  manner,  laid  before  our 
readers  some  account  of  the  state  of  the  Jews  during  their  first 
residence  in  this  country ;  and  we  have  done  it  in  the  hope  that 
it  may  excite  some  commiseration  for  that  unhappy  people ; 
and  may  lead  some  of  our  readers,  whose  attention  may  not 
before  have  been  directed  to  the  subject,  to  consider  whether 
we  are  not  called  upon  as  a  nation  to  make  the  best  amends  in 
our  power.    The  persecutors  and  their  victims  have  long  since 
entered  into  a  state  where  there  is  *'  neither  Jew  nor  Gentile, 
bond  or  free,"  but  they  have  left  the  account  to  be  settled  by 
their  posterity,    and  we  fear  that  a  heavy   balance  remains 
against  us.    The  condition  of  the  Jews,  indeed,  is  now  greatly 
better  than  it,  was  during  the  period  of  which  we  have  spoken. 
The  reformation   of  our  religion,  the  settlement  of  our  con- 
stitution,   and   the  progress  of  society,  has  exempted  them 
from  the  barbarous  trieatment  to  which  their  ancestors  were  ex- 
posed.    So  great  has  been  our  moderation^  that  we  have  not 
only  allowed  them  to  enjoy  their  lives  and  jproperties,  but  we 
have  left  them  in  undisturbed  possession  of  tneir  errors  and 
vices.    The  Protestant  Church  of  England  has  never  persecuted 
the  Jews;  but  what  has  she  done  for  their  conversion?  Has  she 
even  done  so  much  as  the  Church  of  Rome  ?  We  grant  that  the 
^eal  of  the  Church  of  Rome  was  not  according  to  knowledge ;  but 
at  the  least  she  showed  some  desire,  and  used  some  means,  for 
promoting  Christianity  among  the  Jews.  We  do  not  hold  her  up 
as  an  example,  as  to  the  methods  which  ought  to  be  employecL 
We  would  not  kindle  the  fires  of  the  inquisition — we  would  not 
compel  them  to  attend  sermons  filled  with  railing  and  invecr^ 
tive — ^nor  do  we  wish  to  see  a  Domus  Conversorum  filled 
with  idle  or  mendicant  converts;  but  we  do  wish  to  see  the 
Church  of  England  imitating  the  zeal  of  the  Church  of  Rome, 
tempered,  88  we  are  sure  it  would  be,  with  her  own  knowledge 
and  discretion. 

Perhaps,  howerer,  we  may  have  assumed  a  position  'whioli 
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some  of  our  readelrs-may  Dot  be  fully  prepared  to  grant.  Let 
us  ask  a  plain  question.  Is  it  the  duty  of  Christians  to  attempt 
the  conversion  of  the  Jews  ?  We  believe  that  very  few  will  an-, 
swer  this  question  by  an  unqualified  negative  ;  ana  yet  on  some 
ground  or  other  this  duty  has  been,  until  veiy  lately,  strangely, 
neglected.  Among  the  arguments,  or  rather  excuses,  whica 
have  been  urged  to  justify  this  neglect,  there  is  one  which  we. 
could  not  have  expected  any  Christian  to  use.  Ithas  been  argued 
that,  as  it  has  pleased  God  to  inflict  judicial  blindness  on  the 
Jews — as  he  has  declared  that  "  seeing,  they  shall  see,  and 
shall  not  perceive ;  and  hearing,  they  shall  hear,  and  shall  not^ 
understand  ; "  we  are  not  authorized  to  attempt  their  conver- 
sion. It  is  indeed  true  that  the  Jews  are  under  the  curse  of 
God ;  and,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  awful  demonstrations: 
of  his  displeasure  is,  that  their  claims  on  Christian  philan- 
thropy have  been  always  unheard  or  disregarded.  In  almost 
every  scheme  which  Christian  benevolence  has  framed,  the  Jew. 
has  been  excluded ;  and  among  the  singular  phenomena  which^ 
are  to  be  found  in  their  history,  perhaps,  none  is  more  remark-^ 
able^thain  the  indifference  with  which  they  have  been  viewed  by. 
those  who  have  worthily  borne  the  Christian  name,  and  whose 
zeal  for  th^  honour  of  God  ha^  led  them  to  plant  the  standard 
of  the  Cross  every  where  but  onlhe  ruined  walls  of  Jerusalem . 

They  have  felt,  and  not  too  strongly,  the  claims  of  the  pagau 
world.  And  at  no  period  since  its  foundation  has  the  Church, 
of  Christ  been  without  some  members  who  have  appropriated 
and  acted  upon  the. Divine  injunction,  to  **  teach  all  nations .''. 
And  what  right  have  we  to  limit  this  command  by  the  exclu- . 
aion  of  any  one  nation?  Let  it  be  remembered,  that  after  the. 
Jews  had  nlled  up  the  measure  of  their  iniquity  by  rejecting 
and  crucifying  the  Messiah,  our  Saviour  commanded  his  dis- 
ciples to  "  preach  repentance  and  remission  of  sins  among  all. 
nations,  beginning  at  JerusalemJ'  Did  not  he  know  that  the 
Jews  had  incurred  the  Divine  displeasure,  and  subjected  them-* 
selves  to  the  curse  so  long  before  denounced  on  their  disobe- 
dience ?  Did  not  he  foresee  their  blindness  and  hardness  o£ 
heart  ?  And  yet  he  gave  this  conmiand,  his  apostles  executed 
it,  and  *'  a  great  multitude  of  the  Jews  believed." 

There  are  many,  however,  who,  while  they  acknowledge,  be-; 
cause  they,  dare  not  deny,  the  express  words  of  Scripture,  that 
^'  all  Israel  shall  be  saved,"  still  show  a  reluctance  to  use  any 
active  measures  for  the  promotion  of  that  event. .  They  admit 
that  the  Jews  will  be  converted — that  the  veil  will  be  takeni 
away — that  they  will 'Mook  on  him  whom  they  have  pierced 
and  mourn;" — ^but  they  are  perfectly  satisfied  with  having 
jQnade  these*  admissions,  and  seem.,  to  conclude,  that  there  ia 
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no  duty  ariBing  out  of  them.  One  of  the  principal  causes  of 
this  supineness  may  be  found  in  the  general  and  vague  idea 
that  the  conversion  of  the  Jews  will  be  miraculous  ;  that  God 
will  bring  it  to  pass  by  some  means  wholly  independent  of  hu- 
man agency ;  and  that,  therefore,  tiiey  have  nothing  to  do  but, 
to  stand  still  in  silent  and  inactive  expectation.  What  warrant 
such  persons  may  have  for  their  opinion  we  know  not;  but  we 
^re  sure  that  it  cannot  be  grounded  either  on  Scripture,  or  on  the 
ordinary  course  of  God's  providence.  Granting  that  it  may  be 
tile  design  of  God  to  make  use  of  miracles  for  the  conversion 
of  the  Jews,  we  have  no  reason  to  expect  that  they  will  pre- 
cede the  use  of  human  agency.  There  was  a  time  when  the 
people  of  Israel  alone  stood  in  a  covenant-relation  to  God.  It 
was  afterwards  his  pleasure,  by  a  new  *'  covenant,  which  was 
established  on  better  promises,"  to  include  the  Gentiles  with 
ihem,  and  to  break  down  '^  the  wall  of  partition"  which  had 
separated  them.  This  offer  of  mercy  was  rejected  by  the  Jews; 
they  crucified  the  Messiah,  and  were  rejected  by  God.  It  was 
then  made  to  the  Gentiles,  and  accepted  by  them ;  but  the  Jews 
to  this  hour  **  abide  in  unbelief."  Thus  the  relative  situation 
of  the  parties  has  been  changed.  The  Christian  Gentiles  now 
have  tne  advantage  ".much  every  way;  chiefly,  because  to 
them  are  committed  the  oracles  of  God : "  and  as  the  Jews  to 
whom  they  were  first  committed  were  instrumental  to  the  con- 
version 01  the  Gentiles,  may  we  not  reasonably  expect  that 
Christians  will  be  used  as  the  instruments  in  the  conversion  of 
the  Jews?  May  we  not  expect  that  "  the  natural  branches"  will 
Jbe  "  grafted  into  their  own  olive-tree,"  by  a  method  somewhat 
analogous  to  that  by  which  the  "  wild  olive-tree  was  grafted  in 
among  them?"  And  what  were  the  means  used*  for  this  pur- 
pose ?  The  word  of  God,  which  had  been  sealed  up  in  the  Ian- 
^age  of  the  Jews,  was  translated  into  that  which  was  most 
generally  understood  by-  the  Gentiles.**  In  this  there  was  no- 
thing supernatural.  The  second  preparatory  measure  was  more 
particularly  directed  to  the  Jews.  The  foi-erunner  of  Christ 
came  indeed  "  in  the  spirit  and  power  of  Elias ;"  but  '*  John 
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*  Although  it  is  not  strictly  within  our  present  purpose,  yet»  bavio^  spoken  of 
the  Septuagiut  Version  in  this  point  of  View,  we  cannot  help  alluding  to  some 
invidious  remarlis  which  have  been  made  on  some  recent  translations  of  the  Scrip- 
tures. Some  persons,  from  whom  it  might  not  have  been  expected,  have  appeared 
quite  startled. at  the  idea  of  translating  the  Scrtpture*  into  laaguages  of  whMr 
tiiey  have  scarcely  ever  heard,  and  have  insisted  that  these  Tersions  must  be  incor^ 
Tect,  and  tlierefore  pernicious.  We  think  it  would  be  fair  to  ask  any  objector  of 
this  class  (and  if  he  be  a  man  of  learning  and  candour,  we  should  not  fear  for 
Ais  answer) — Do  yon,  after  having  informed  yourself  of  the  character  and  qeali« 
Hoations  of  those  who  have  made  these  versions,  believe  t|iat  they  are  less  accurate 
translations  of  the  Hebrew  text  than  that  which  was  used  by  the  Apostles,  and  by 
i^hich,  almost  excliisivelyy  the  Scriptures  were  known  to  the  primitive  church  ? 
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did  no*mirac\e."f  In  the  propagation  of  Christiamty,  th^  la- 
bours of  apostles  and  evaagelists  were,  accompanied^  but  not 
superseded,  by  miracles. 

*  It  is  however  objected  by  some  persons,  that  the  time  for 
attempting  the  conversion  of  the  Jews  has  not  yet  arrived. 
But,  even  if  we  should  admit  that  there  are  some  times  which 
are  unfit  for  the  performance  of  an  acknowledged  duty,  what  are 
the  signs  by  which  the  proper  time  may  be  ascertained  ?  W 
it  not  be  admitted,  that  it  ever  a  tinje  should  arrive  when  any 
considerable  number  of  the  Jews  should  manifest  a  disposition 
to  converse  freely  on  the  points  in  dispute  between  them  and 
Christians— when  they  should  show  a  desire  to  examine  the 
ISIew  Testament— when  a  party  should  arise  among  them  and 
throw  off  the  iron  yoke  of  talmudical  bondage — ^when  Christian 
states  should  begin  to  recognize  their  civil  nghts,  and  to  adopt 
a  kind  and,  conciliatory  policy  towards  them — ^will  it  not  be 
admitted,  we  say,  that  Christians  would  be  bound  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  such  an  opportunity,  and  to  use  all  the  means  in 
their  power  whatever  may  be  the  ultimate  success  of  their  ex- 
ertions ?  We  believe  that  such  a  time  as  we  have  described  has 
already  arrived ;  and  to  show  the  grounds  of  our  opinion,  we 
shall  lay  before  our  readers  some  copious  extracts  from  the 
reports  and  correspondence  of  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christ^ 
ianity  among  the  Jews,  trusting,  that  the  interesting  intelligence 
whicli  they  contain,  will  be  a  sufficient  apology  for  their  length. 
Dr.  Pinkerton,  in  a  letter  to  this  Society,  thus  writes  respect- 
ing the  Jews : 

« 

**  They  have  not  remained  inattentive  observers  of  the  signs  of  the 
times,  nor  are  the  intelligent  and  thinking  part  of  them  unacquainted 
with  the  conflicts  which  Christianity  has  sustaiaed,  and  the  conquests 
which  she  has  gained  over  her  numerous  and  powerful  enemies.  The 
extraordinary  events  which  so  rapidly  succeed  each  other  in  our  days 
-^tfae  fall  of  modern  infidelity,  in  its  direful  effects  upon  the  good  of 
society — the  change  whioh  is  now  working  in  the  moral  and  religious 
state  of  all  nations  by  means  of  the  translation  and  universal- dissemi- 
naUon  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  have  had  a  powerful  influence 
on  the  hopes  and  fears  of  many  among  the  Jews^  and  have  brought 
not  a  few  of  them  to  their  wits'  end. 

**  But  there  are  still  more  favouirable  intimations  of  this  people's 
l^ng.in  a' state  of  preparation  fbr  receiving  the  seed  of  the  new  co- 
venant doctrine — intimations  unknown  in  the  ages  that  are  past.  Num- 
bers of  die  Jews,  in  the  countries  where  I  haye  visited  them,  have 
ffillen  off  in  their  rigid  attachment  to  their  former  niperstitions — their 
.pfeej^klices  against  Christians, and  their  religion,,  ace  lessened— -the  h»- 
llttd  aod^prejudices  of  Christians  against  the  Jevfirammuch  diminished 
-^the  willingness  with  which  many  of  them  nsoeive  copies  of  the  New 
TestamoDt  in  thes Hebrew  language,  and  read  theiai  the  liberty  with 
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which  they  botliread  and  converse  on  the  merits  of  Ihe  grand  qoestion 
between  Jews  and  ChrUtians,  whether  Jesus  of  Nazareth  be  the  Mes« 
siah — the  state  of  despair  in  which  many  of  them  now  are,  of  their 
ever  getting  a  Messiah  such  as  they  desire — ^the  fact,  that  the  yoke  of 
Judaism  has  really  become  insupportable  to  many  among  them — and 
that  not  a  few  are  joining  the  diflerent  Christian  communions  in  the 
towns  of  Poland  almost  'weekly — are  intimations  of  no  ordinary  Icind 
relative  to  the  nation  of  the  Jews,  and  seem  clearly  to  point  out,  that 
an  important  crisis  in  the  religious  state  of  that  people  is  not  far  dis- 
tant— for  *  they  also,  if  they  abide  not  in  unbelief,  shall  be  grafted  into 
the  church.' 

.  <<  During  my  tour  through  Poland,  I  had  many  opportunities  of 
gaining  information  and  making  observations  which  tend  to  illustrate 
and  corrobate  these  statements.  1  no  where  found  the  Jews  unwilling 
to  converse  with  me  on  the  subject  of  Christianity.  I  distributed  about 
seventy  copies  of  the  Hebrew  Testament  among  them,  which  were 
always  well  received.  I  repeatedly  entered  theis  synagogues  and 
schools,  and  with  the  utmost  possible  freedom  argued  the  points  at 
issue  between  them  and  us ;  and  I  never  found  the  smallest  interruption^ 
but  on  the  contrary  a  great  desire  in  many  of  thc'people  to  hear  and  to 
read.  At  Minsk  the  Russian  Archbishop  told  me,  that  since  my  visit 
to  him  in  1816,  he  had  baptized  fifteen  Jews,  and  had  then  several 
candidates  under  a  course  of  instruction.  The  Catholic  canonians  of 
the  same  place  informed  me,  that  he  had  lately  baptized  four  Jews. 
At  Wilna,  where  the  number  of  Jews  Is  upwards  of  20,000,  the  senior 
Lutheran  pastor  Nicholas  told  me,  that  on  the  5th  of  May  last  he  had 
baptized  a  married  Jewess,  whose  husband  was  also  about  to  embrace 
Christianity— -on  the  16th  a  Jewish  child— on  the  30th  of  the  same 
month,  a  Hebrew  youth  of  sixteen — on  the  10th  of  June,  a  Dr.  Ber- 
nard with  his  wife  and  daughter ;  and  that  he  had  still  four  candidates 
for  baptism  under  a  course  of  Christian  instruction.  He  farther  in- 
formed me,  that  on  the  6th  of  May,  the  Catholics  had  baptized  four- 
teen young  men  of  the  Hebrew  nation ;  and  the  Police  Master  of 
Wilna  told  me,  that  since  the  publication  of  the  memorable  Ukaze, 
granting  permission  to  the  Jews  to  join  whichever  Christian  commu- 
nion they  choose,  he  had  been  present  at  •the  baptism  of  about  fifty 
Jews  into  the  Catholic  church.  Nor  is  there  a  town  in  Poland  almost, 
where  frequent  instances  of  Jews  entering  Christian  communions  are 
not  to  be  met  with.  But  what  I  have  already  stated,  plainly  proves 
that  there  is  a  favourable  change  of  sentiment  in  many  of  the  Polish 
Jews  towards  the  religion  of  Christ,  which  urgently  calls  upon  those 
who  long  for  the  conversion  of  the  ancient  people  of  God  to  use  means 
for  furnishing  them  with  correct  knowledge  of  the  gospel  of  sal- 
vation. 

**  The  number  of  Jews  subject  to  Russia,  is  reckoned  to  be  greatly 
above  two  millions.  These  reside  in  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  and  in 
the  Russian  province  of  Ekaterinosloff,  Cherson,  Podolia,  Titomir^ 
Tschernigefi;  Kieff,  Mogilefi;  Witepsk,  Minsk,  Wilna^  Grodna,  Biala- 
stoksi  the  Krimea,  and  Moldavia. 

**  Here  then,  Gentleroen,  is  a  vast  field  open  to  the  benevolent  la- 
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boura  of  the  Christiaa  firtends  of  I«raei»  in  the  eiilti?Ation  of  which  by 
prudent,  zealous,  and  pious  meo,  every  proper  encouragement  may  be 
expected  from  the  Russian  government.  Tne  steps  which  I  would  re- 
commend for  doing  so  are  simple,  attainablci  and  such  as  must  uUi* 
xnately  prove  successful. 

**  Leaving  the  important  subject  of  the  general  restoration  of  the 
Jews,  entirely  in  the  hands  of  Providence,  and  refraining  from  spend-^ 
ing  your  funds  in  the  support  of  individuals  of  the  Jewish  nation,  young 
or  old,  professing  attachment  to  Christianity,  direct  your  efforts  chiefly 
and  unweariedly  to  the  dissemination  of  Christian  Knowledge  among 
the  nation  of  the  Jews  at  large  by.  sending  qualified  men  among  them, 
who  will  travel  from  town  to  town,  and  from  village  and  village,  con- 
verse with  them  in  their  families—- reason  with  them  in  their  syna- 
gogues, meet  their  objections — remove  their  prejudices,  and  every 
where  circulate*  the  New  Testament  in  Hebrew,  Jewish  German,  and 
in  other  languages  understood  among  them ;  with  short  treatises  on 
vital  Christianity,  and  on  the  Messiahship  of  Christ.  Confine  the 
labours  of  your  Institution  to  this  rational,  scriptural,  easy,  and  most 
benevolent  object,  resting  assured  that  ia  the  prosecution  of  it,  the 
discoveries  of  Divine  Providence  will  be  of  such  a  nature,  as  to>  leave 
you  and  yoiir  labourers  in  no  doubt  respecting  the  further  instruments 
to  be  employed,  and  measures  adopted  for  watering  the  seed  of  evan- 
gelical and  saving  truth  when  once  sown  among  this  ancient  and  in* 
teresting  people. 

^'  Beware,  however,  of  consuming  your  funds  by  embarking  in  any 
scheme  for  the  probable  spiritual  benefit  of  a  few  individuals  among 
the  Jews,  while  the  openings  of  Divine  Providence,  and  the  peculiarly 
favourable  state  of  millions  of  the  same  people,  invite  you  to  come^over 
and  help  them.  ^  Expend  not  your  strength,  gentlemen,  in  sowing  an 
insulated  and  ungrateful  acre,  while  the  husbandman  of  souls  invites 
jpu  to  come,  and  will  assuredly  provide  you  with  the  means  of 
sowing  a  field  of  ten  thousand  acres  of  a  much  more  promising  soil.  . 

"  The  simplicity  and  benevolence  of  the  line  of  procedure,  which 
I  here  submit  to  your  consideration ^  will  recommend  it  to  the  patronage 
and  support  of  thousands  in  Britain,  who,  I  am  persuaded,  only  wait 
to  see  a  simple  comprehensive  plan  adopted,  in  reference  to  the  spread 
of  the  gospel  among  the  Jews,  in  order  to  give  tokens  of  their  sincere 
love  and  tender  compassion  for  that  nation,  *  to  whom  pertaiheth  the 
adoption,  and  the  glory,  and  the  covenants,  and  the  giving  of  the  law, 
and  the  service  of  God,  and  the  promises,  whose  are  the  fathers,  and 
of  whom,  as  concerning  the  flesh,  Christ  came,  who  is  God  over  all 
Jblessed  for  ever.'  I  say,  there  arc  still  thousands  of  the  people  of 
God^  in  this  favoured  country,  who  only  need  to  have  laid  before  them 
a  scriptural  and  judicious  plan  for  spiritually  benefiting  the  ancient 
people  of  God,  to  whom  we  are  all  so  much  indebted,  in  order  to 
prove  their  sincere  affection  for  the  seed  of  Abraham,  by  contributing 
liberally  of  their  substance  for  its  support.'^  (Appendix  XL  Uep. 
No,  1.) . 

ft  *  •  *    , 

.  The  body  of  the  Jews,  without  eutering  into  minor  distinc- 
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{ions,  may  be  ffiVifled  into  three  classes  very  unequal  in  point; 
of  numbers,  and  differing  greatly  in  their  religious  opinions. 
After  devoting  so  much  space  as  we  have  already  given  to  the 
subject,  we  shall  only  just  mention  them.  The  first,  and  by  far 
the  largest  body  are  the  Rabbinists,  or  those  Jews  who  still 
hold  the  traditions  of  their  fathers.  These,  they  state,  were 
given  to  Moses  at  the  same  time  as  the  law,  and  by  the  saa^ 
authority.  They  were  not,  however,  committed  to  writing  until 
about  two  c«iturie8  after  the  birth  of  Christ,  having  been  ia 
the  mean  time,  according  to  the  Jewish  account^  transmitted 
orally  through  an  uninterrupted  succession  of  doctors .  They  were 
then  collected  into  a  body  and  form  the  Mishna.  This  work 
contains  their  code  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  law,  and  the  opi- 
nions of  their  doctors  on  all  disputable  points,  and  with  th^ 
Gemaras,  or  commentaries  on  it,  forms  the  Talmud.  These 
traditions  are,  however,  totally  rejected  by  the  Caraite  Jews, 
who  form  the  second  class.  Their  number  is  very  small  indeed, 
when  compared  with  that  of  the  Rabbinical  Jews,  with  whom 
they  have  always  been  on  terms  of  deadly  hatred.  Each  sect 
has  to  the  best  of  its  power  reviled  and  persecuted  the  other 
with,  if  possible,  greatei-  bitterness  than  they  have  siiown  to 
Christians.  It  has  even  been  a  common  saying  among  the  Rab- 
binical Jews,  that  a  Caraite  should  turn  Mahometan  or  Christp- 
ian,  before  he  can  expect  to  be  received  a,mong  them.  In  tiiese 
contests  the  Caraites  have  had  the  worst,  not  only  because  they 
have  been  the  fewest,  but  because  they  have  published  so  few 
books,  that  until  lately  they  have  been,  known  only  by  the 
numerous  and  malignant  writings  of  their  enemies.  They  ap- 
pear, however,  to  preset  a  hopeful  prospect  for  the  labours  of 
Christians.  Their  rejection  of  all  cabalistic  atid  talmudical  so- 
phistry, and  their  bold  assertion  of  tbiB  supremacy  of  Scriptisi€S^ 
entitle  them  to  the  s^pellation  of  Prot^estant  Jews.  An  inter- 
esting account  of  a  colony  of  Caraites  is  given  by  the  traveller 
whom  we  have  already  quoted,  in  a  letter  to  the  Bible  Society, 
from  whose  fifteenth  report  we  extract  it. 

"  Before  my  crossing  the  Russian  frontiers,  l-  shall  give  you  some 
account  of  my  travel*  in  Samogitia,  and  of  the  arrangements  which  I 
have  made  for  bringing  the  "Sacred  Writings  into  more  general  circu- 
lation in  that  country.  On  leaving  Wilna,  I  took  the  road  for  Troki, 
the  former  residence  of  the  Dukes  of  LTthuania,  and  about  twenty- 
eight  versts  to  the  north-west  of  that  city.  Tro'ki  is  delightfuHy  si* 
tuated  on  a  penihstila,  formed  on  the  beautiful  Lake  Bressal,  whicb^ 
by  a  canal,  has  oommunication  ^ith  the  river  ViHa.  The  ruins  of  one 
of  the  ancient  ducal  palaces  are  still  to  be  seen,  on  one  of  tile  little 
islands  which  spot-  tlie  surface  of  the  lake.  Thfe  greater  part  of  ihe 
peninsula  is  high  ground;  and  the  naturM  sfcencry  round  TOe  iikd  ii 
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ramariuiUy  fine.  In  the  aulwrbs  of  •  theanoieat  town  of  .Troki,  I 
a  visit  to  a  colony  of  Caraite  Jew«,  who  have  inhabited  this  delightful 
spot  for  several  centuries. past.  On  entering  the  house  of  the  Chief 
Kabbi,  I  saluted  him  in  Tartar,  and,  to  my  astonishment,  was  an- 
swered in  the  same  language.  None  of  them  could  speak  Jewish 
German,  the  common  language  of  ail  the  Polish  Jews.  I  in^uired» 
whence  they  originally  were :  the  answer  was  ;  *  From  the  Crimea.;* 
that  they  and  their  ancestors  have  resided  in  Troki  for  near]}^  four 
hundred  years,  and  that  they  possess  very  distinguished  privileges 
nfrom  the  ancient  Dukes  of  Lithuania  and  Kings  of  Poland. 

**  I  asked  them  whether  they  still  had  intercourse  with  their  brc-« 
thren  in  Dschoufait  Kale.  They  replied,  that  they  not  only  visited 
them,  but  also  were  visited  by  them.  The  Tartar  language  is  still  the 
4)nly  one  spoken  in  their  families,  though  most  of  the  men  could  speak 
both  the  Russian  and  Polish.  They  are  neither  dressed  like  their  bre- 
thren in  the  Crimea,  who  have  retained  the  Tartar  costume,  nor  like 
the  Polish  Jews,  whose  dress  is  peculiar  to  themselves,  but  like  the 
common  Poles  and  Russians.  The  number  of  the  Caraites  in  Troki^ 
is  about  160  souls. 

^  Before  I  had  finished  my  inquiries  relative  to  these  particulars^ 
•the  house  of  the  middle-aged  Rabbi  was  filled  with  his  brethren,  whe 
were: all  anxious  to  know  who  the  stranger  was,  and  what  he  wanted. 
Oar  conversation  then  turned  upon  the  fiigns  of  the  times  and  the 
coming  of  the  Messiah,  and  lasted  upwards  of  an  hour  and  a  halfl 
I  stated  the  truth  to  them  as  clearly  and  as  forcibly  as  I  could.  The 
Rabbi  defended  his  .position  that  the  Messiah  was  still  to  come,  with 
the  Old  Testament  in  his  hand;  but  having  no  Talmudic  interpreta** 
tions  to  screen  himself  behind,  he  was  soon  greatly  at  a  loss.  The 
people  in  the  mean  time  were  all  attention.  They  had  never  heard  such 
discourse  before.  The  Rabbi  was  at  last  so  much  touched  with  what  «iati 
said,  that  he  changed  colouf ,  and  turned  aside.  Another  of  his  bre- 
thren, a  merchant,  then  came  forward^  and,  with  considerable  shrewd- 
ness, attempted  to  defend  the  cause  in  the  view  of  the  people,  whe 
mere  now  muttering  to  each  other,  and  anxious  to  know  how  all  thi^ 
would  end.  Having  proved  to  him  also,  that  the  Messiah  must  needs 
have  come,  I  spoke  of  the  purity  and  spirituality  of  the  Gospel*  and 
K>f  that  eternal  life  which  is  revealed  in  the  doctrines  which  Christ 
•taught.  The  "merchant,  I  found,  had  read  the  Polish  Testament  with 
considerable  attention.  The  Rabbi  stood  like  one  confounded.  I 
never  saw  any  individual  in  such  a  state  before.  I  asked  them,  whether 
they  had«ver  read  the  doctrines  of  Christ  and  bis  apostles  in  Hebrew. 
The  question  seemed  to  rouse  their  curiosity  to  the  extreme.  They  re- 
plied, that  they  had  heard  that  such  a  thing  existed,  but  that  they 
bad  never  eeen  the  Hebrew  Testament.  I  then  inquired  whether  they 
•deBiFed  to  see  it.  They  lall  replied^  that  they  would  be  very  happy 
should  they  get  a  copy  of  it.  By  this  time  my  caleshe,  and  servant^ 
^3th  fvesh  horses,  were  before  the  door :  I  took  out  five  copies  of  the 
Hebrew  TesfinneBt,  and  presented  the  Rabbi  with  the  &^.  He  seemed 
^gtt  new  «iiiiMition  at  thesigbt  o£  h,  accepted  It  toost  willingly^ 
'Mbvacod  andihsttked. tne.iHr  at.  I  ^mb  ga^e  «  «<w  to^be  Merchamt, 
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who  seemed  no  less  overjoyed,  and  was  wann  in  hia  expressiona  of 
gratitude.  Now  [the  difficulty  was,  how  to  distribnte  the  remainii^ 
three.  All  hands  were  stretched  out,  and  every  one  cried  ^  *  Ohf  let 
me  have  one  also.'  I  was  greatly  embarrassed.  An  interesting  young 
roan  stood  near  me ;  several  times  he  stretched  out  bis  hand,  as  n 
eagerly  desiring  to  grasp  the  third  copy,  which  I  held  in  my  hand,  and 
as  often  he  abruptly  drew  it  back  agaia.  I  read  in  his  countenance  w 
strong  combat  in  his  feelings  between  civility  and  desire.  To  him  1 
gave  the  third.  His  countenance  now  shone  with  gratification  and  joy,, 
and  all  present  loudly  approved  the  act.  A  fourth  and  fifth  I  bestowed 
on  two  other  of  these  interesting  people.  They  all  commenced  read- 
ing with  great  avidity,  and  before  I  left  them,  gave  me  proofs  of  their 
understanding  well  what  they  read.  I  told  them  that  I  hoped  in  a 
short  time,  to  hear  of  their  having  formed  themselves  into  a  community 
of  believers  in  the  Lord  Jesus^  founded  on  the  glorious  truths  of  that 
blessed  volume  which  I  had  just  put  into  their  hands.  Amid  loud  ex* 
pressions  of  gratitude  and  wonder^  I  left  the  house  of  the  Rabbi,*took 
farewell  of  this  truly  interesting  little  people,  and  proceeded  on  my 
journey.  The  merchant  did  not  part  with  me,  however,  so  soon ;  he 
walked  with  me  upwards  of  a  verst  up  the  border  of  the  beautiful  lake^ 
whose  surface,  with  the  charming  surrounding  scenery,  was  gilded  with 
the  rays  of  the  evening  sun.  He  put  many  questions  to  me  respecting 
the  signs  of  the  times  and  the  spread  of  the  Gospel,  and  left  me  with 
these  words ;  *  I  believe  that  some  important  crisis  with  our  people  is 
at  hand ;  what  it  is,  I  cannot  now  say — God  will  direct  all.' " 

The  reformed  Jews  constitute  the  third  class,  and  of  their 
state  some  opinion  may  be  formed  from  the  following  extract 
from  a  letter  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Way,  while  at  Berlin,  to  the 
London  Society. 

"  The  character  and  condition  of  the 'remnant  of  Israel,  resident  it^ 
the  capital  of  Prussia,  exhibits  an  appearance  altogether  dissimilar 
from  that  of  any  o^er  place  perhaps  on  the  face  of  the  earth.     The 
rabbinical  opinions  and  system  have  almost  disappeared,  and  the  com- 
mercial body  is  composed  of  men  of  more  education  and  liberality  of 
sentiment  than  the  ordinary  class  of  trading  Israelites.  The  origin  of  these 
distinctions  is,  doubtless,  to  be  traced  to  the  character  and  writings  oC 
Moses  Mendelshem,  who  passed  his  life  at  Berlin,  and  rose  by  dint  of 
'  industry,  and  the  exercise  of  no  ordinary  capacity,  to  a  degree  of  li- 
terary fame  and  personal  distinction  which  no  Jew  perhaps  has  attained 
since  the  time  of  Abarbanel  and  Maimon.  .  He  is  honoured  by  his 
Jewish  brethren  as  a  Reformer,  but  a  Christian  would  see  more  of 
Voltaire  than  of  Luther  in  that  part  of  his  character.     His  works  are 
much  read  by  the  Jews  in  Germany ;  but  from  the  extracts  I  have 
seen,  he  is  not  the  man  to  lead  them  from  Moses  to  Christ :  as  he  does 
not  seem  to  recognize  the  divine  legation  of  the  former,  we  know 
from  tlie  best  authority  he  cannot  believe  in  the  latter.     His  followers, 
go  a  step  farther;  they  very  generally  acknowledge  that  Christ  was  a 

Srophet,  and  even  greater  than  Moses,  but  they  suppose  both  to  hvve 
een  competent  to  discover  and  lay  down  the  rules  of  mond  obliga* 
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tioiiy  and  eren  to  exercise  Aith  and  love,  and  woraliit>  ^^  aeeeptabljr 
by  the  force  of  their  natural  powers.  They  think  as  little  of  the  ne» 
4Ces6ity  of  a  new  and  divine  principle  in  the  soul  as  Nicodemus  of  ol4» 
when  he  first  acknowledsed  Christ  as  *  a  teacher  sent  from  God.'  It 
Is  something  that  they  allow  thus  much ;  for,  liice  the  woman  of  Sap- 
maria,  who  was  in  the  same  case,  as  they  also  expect  a  Messias  to 
come,  they  may»  when  convinced  of  sin,  say,  '  Is  not  this  the  Christ? " 
The  philosophical  spirit  they  have  imhibed  from  the  reasoning  and 
principles  of  Mendelshem,  has  led  the  greater  part  of  the  Berlin  Jewi> 
to  reject  the  use  of  the  Talmud ;  and  a  considerable  party  has  beea 
formed  under  the  denomination  of  '  Reformed  Jews,'  for  whose  use  a. 
^lendid  eynagogue  has  been  made  at  the  expense  of  one  of  the  most 
.  wealthy  and  respectable  among  them.  In  tins  only  parts  of  the  law 
are  read  in  Hebrew  ;  and  great  part  of  the  service,  and  the  singing  and 
preaching,  is  in  German ;  this  place  was  formed  out  of  three  rooms  laid 
together,  the  divisions  of  which,  seem  retained  for  the  separation  oF 
tha  parts.  This  is  dissimilar  to  any  mode  of  worship  which  has  yet 
existed  among  the  Jews,  and  is  a  nearer  approximation  to  a  cathedral 
service  than  any  other.  Some  objection  was  at  first  made  to  this  in* 
stitution  on  the  part  of  government,  as  being  neither  Jew  nor  Christian; 
but  it  is  suffered  to  continue  unmolested,  and  the  old  synagogue  is  com- 
paratively deserted.  I  have  heard,  since  I  lefl  Berlin,  that  attempts 
are  making  to  extend  the  principles  and  practices  of  this  body,  and 
that  deputies  4)ave  been  sent  to  Paris,  Geneva,  and  other  places  :  for 
the  truth  of  this  I  cannot  vouch ;  but  nothing  is  more  probable,  than 
that .  Satan,  the  great  master  of  the  synagogue,  *  who  say  they  are 
Jews,  and  are  not,  but  do  lie,'  should  be  ready  to  forward  any  work^ 
and  set  up  any  service  that  may  keep  this  people  in  legal  bondage,  or 
draw  off  their  minds  from  the  simplicity  of  Christ.  He  will  doubtless 
allow  his  character  as  a  Prophet,  if  by  so  doing  he  can  reduce  him  to 
a  level  with  Mahomet,  or  even  Moses,  and  to  obviate  the  consequences 
of  his  reception  as  a  Sacrifice,  Priest,  and  King»in  Zion :  but  we  know 
none  of  his  devices  shall  prosper  ;  even  this  attempt  will  doubtless  be 
over-ruled  to  the  speedy  breaking  down  of  the  partition  wall.  Many 
thinking  Jews  are  not  satisfied  with  this  substitute  for  a  synagogue ;  en« 
tertain  the  highest  opinion  of  the  morality  of  the  gospel ;  read  it  m 
secret  at  home^  teach  it  to  their  children ; — but  of  its  life  and  power 
have  as  yet  no  notion." 

•  '  The  *'  reformation "  of  these  Jews,  seems  to  be,  in  plaia 
terms,  a  change  from  Judaism  to  Deism,  and  it  is  a  change 
which  we  cannot  behold  without  interest  and  even  hope.  They 
have  thrown  aiside  the  Talmud ;  and  whatever  may  be  the  present 
influence  of  their  opinions,  we  trust  that  they  will  not  stop  where 
they  are.  There  is  really  more  hope  of  am  avowed  Deist  than  of  a 
confirmed  Rabbinist,  who  is  generally  a  Deist  concealed  under 
the  darkness  of  the  Talmud.  Among  the. reformed  Jews,  how- 
ever, curiosity  is  excited  aod  inquiry  is  permitted :  a^d  surely^ 
Cbnstians  are  bound  to  direct  tais  inquiry  by  every  means  la 
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iSasatt  mmer  'to  <^  New  TestuMiit.  It  is  ^leaUy  mnrpinsiag  fso 
•consider  how  little  has  been  done  until  very  lately  towards 
tfurnishing  the  Jews  with  the  New  Testament  in  that  langntig^ 
which  is*  inost  likely  to  engage  them  to  read  it.  Granting  that 
the  Jews  might  ootain  it  in  the  vernacular  tongues  of  tho^e 
'<?ountries  in  which  they  reside — granting  that  their  preference 
for  Hebrew  is  in  some  cases  mere  prejudice,  yeft  it  is  worth  our 
while  to  consider  whether  we  ought  not  to  give  way  to  this  pre- 
judice,  and  in  all  immaterial  points  to  meet  them  on  their  own 
iground.  .*'  To  the  Jews  became  I  a  Jew/'  said  the  great  Apostle 
of  the  Gentiles ;  and  should  not  we  follow  his  example  ?  Theve 
:&re,  says  Fuller,  '^  three  grand  hindrances  of  their  conversion.! 
First,  the  offence  taken  and  given  by  the  Papists  among  whovi. 
they  live  by  tfieir  worshipping  of  images,  the  Jews  being  zealots 
in  the  second  commandment :  Secondly,  because  on  their  con- 
version they  must  renounce  all  their  goods  as  ill-gotten ;  arid 
they  will  scarce  enter  in  at  the  door  of  our  church,  when  first 
they  must  climb  over  so  high  a  threshold:  Lastly,  they  afe 
debarred  from  the  use  of  the  New  Testament,  the  means  of  their 
salvation.  And  thus  we  leave  them  in  a  state  most  pitiful  and. 
little  pitied."  The  London  Society  has  not,  however,  been  con- 
tent to  leave  them  in  this  state.  Under  the  sanction  and  patron- 
age of  the  Bishop  of  St.  David's  and  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester, 
and  with  the  active  co-operation  of  many  of  our  clergy,  they 
have  been  actively  engaged  in  communicating  instruction  to 
the  Jews  by  every  means  in  their  power.  They  have  open^ 
schools,  instituted  lectures,  sent  forth  missionaries,  and  circti- 
'  lated  the  Hebrew  New  Testament  with  every  prospect  6f  suc- 
cess. We  have  already  quoted  enough  from  their  correspond- 
ence to  enable  our  readers  to  understand  the  following  extracts 
irom  their  last  report;  and  we  think,  these  will  show  that  (to  use 
their  own  words)  '^  they  have  continued  to  receive  the  most  en- 
•couraging  testimonies  to  the  seasonableness  and  utility  of  their 
labours." 

"  That  of  the  Catholic  Professor  Van  Ess,  so  justly  celebrated  ia 
the  annals  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  ISociety*  ^111  be  duly  ap« 
preciated.  In  Iris  correspondence  with  the  Committee  of  that  Society 
m  1818,  he  had  remarked,  '  My  church  is  frequented  by  many  Jews^ 
;and  numbers  of  them  are  fond  of  reading  my  New  Testament.'  A 
further  acquaintance  with  the  religious  state  of  that  people  has  dis- 
covered to  him  the  importance  of  Airnishing  them  with  the  New  Tes-> 
tament  in  their  own  sacred  language;  Accordingly,  in  a  letter  b^ar-> 
ing  date  the  16th  of  last  July,  he  thus  writes :  *  I  have  still  tme 
finest  tonmke,  and  that  ik,  that  your  Commhtte  *w<mld  kindly  fiuppiiy 
•  me  with  a  number  «f  copies  of  the  Heln*ew  llew  Testame&l.  1  >aia 
^sfr#fMiMiy  applied  to  fer  them^by  Sfmi4f^m  mmm  fkom^    Tlumgh 
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this  pieople'atf^tMii^t'^fh  gretit  Mflicult^to  bdS}eve,^lmttlie  Mm 
i^ah  has  already  appeared,  yet  ihe  reading  of  the  New  TectJafWMiC 
produces  thougntfulness,  and  a  better  disposition  of  mind  in  them.  I 
have  often  had  an  opportunity  of  dbiServing  this ;  fbr,  in  many  Jewirtk 
families  the'  Hebrew  N^w  Testament  is  read  with  the  greatest  attend 
tiooy  and  the  passages  whi^h  refer  to  the  prophecies  concerning  thg 
Messiah,  ax:e  immediately  compared.'  In  a  letter  received  from.* him 
"by  your  Foreign  Secretary  only  a  few  days  ago,  he  writes  further  as 
follows:  *  Be  pleased  to  express  to  the  respectable  Society  for  Prtf*- 
moting  Christiamty  among  the  Jews,  my  heartfelt  gratitude  for  the 
hundred  •  copied  of  the  Hebrew  Testament,  which  I  lately  received 
from  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  These  Testaments  are 
eagerly  read  by  those  Jews  who  understand  Hebrew,  and  many  of  them 
are  in  the  habit  of  attending  my  sermons.  Whenevc^r  the  New  Test»- 
•«ieiLt  in  Hebrew  German  characters  shall  appear,  I  wish  to  receive  a 
considerable  number  of  copies,  for  they  will  be  still  more  eagerly  read 
than  !the  former,  and  will  operate  more  effectually  upon  the  Jews  at 
'large,  fie  kind  enough  to  send  me  the  continuation  of  the  Reports 
jof  your  Society.  How  gloriously  does  all  unite  together  in  our  re^ 
inarkable  day  towards  the  appearance  and  the  kingdom  of  our  Lorjj^ 
.;when  there  will  be  one  fold  and  one  Shepherd; 

'*  With  regard  to  the  readiness  of  the  Polish  Jews  to  receive  Christ- 
ian instruction,  the  most  satisfactory  evidence  was  adduced  in  the  last 
Keport,  from  the  correspondence  of  Mr.  Way,  Dr.  Pinkerton,  and  Miu 
Solomon.  Their  testimony  has  since  been  corroborated  by  that  of  Mi:« 
.Moritz,  a  converted  Jew,  who  has  for  some  time  past  been  employed  by 
the  Emperor  of  Russia,  to  travel  through  his  dominions  for  the  purpose 
of  circulatix^g  Hebrew  I^ew  Testaments  and  tracts  amongst  the  Jewish 
people.  In  a  letter  addressed  to  your  Foreign  Secretary  in  June  last^ 
Mr.  Moritz  givefs  some  interesting  details  of  a  tour  which  he  jp&de 
through  Poland  the  preceding  autumn,  in  the  service  of  his  Imperial 
.Majesty.  Besides  instances  of  a  more  private  kind  in  which  Nevr 
Testaments  and  tracts  were  received  by  individuals  with  much  thank- 
iulness,  the  Jews  frequently  came  to  him  in  a  body,  or  solicited  his 
attendance  at  their  synagogues  and  places  of  learned  resort,  inviting 
discussion  on  the  principal  questions  at  issue  between  Christians  and 
themselves.  On  one  occasion,  after  reasoning  with  them  in-his  lodging 
for  a  considerable  time,  and  distributing  amongst  them  Testaments 
and  tracts,  Mr.  Moritz  had  <  the  pleasure  to  *  see  them  stand  in 
groups  in  the  street  reading  the  New  Testament  to  each  other.'  '* 
iS.  51.) 

«  At  Minsk,  where  there  are  at  kast  12,000  Jews,  Mr.  Moritz  was 
i^isit^d  hy  oearly«ll  the  Jewish. schoolmasters,  and  by. several  thousands 
of  Jews  with  whom  he  had  more  or  less  conversation  about  the  only 
truth.  At  their  request,  he  preached  to  about  400  of  them,  among 
whom  were  the  Elders  of  the  Synagogue.  *  I  was  much  pleased,'  Mr. 
^Bforitz  adds,  *  -with  the  jseriom  attention  they  paad  to  the  word,  &nd 
*^e  perfect  silence  fftiey  observed  during  my  ipeech,  wlnchiasted  nearly 
<twe hours/"  (P.  53), 
'   '^  i^iM^disftppoiatfneflt  ^TM  expressed  In  different  ]^80(n  hj  9ewd» 
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ifhwe  applicdtion  fbr  copies  Mr.  MorUz  waft  unabU  to  supply,  from  his 
stock  being  exhausted.  And  oa  one  occasion,  after  having  a8ke4  witli 
nuch  dissatisfactiooy  >  For  what  purpose  he  had  come  to  Mittau,  if  he 
could  give  them  no  books  ?  '<  some  oven  offered  to  contribute  some* 
what  to  the  printing  of  them,  if  he  would- let  them  be  printed  i^ 
Mittau,  that  they  might  get  them."     (P.  -56.) 

The  following  passage  is  quoted  by  the  committee  from  a 
Berlin  newspaper  forwarded  to  them  oy  the  Right  Hon.  G.  N"» 
Rose,  his  Majesty's  Envoy  Extraordinary  at  the  pourt  of  Berlin^ 
and  an  active  friend  and  Vice-President  of  the  Society. 

"On  the  23d  of  Jan.  the  baptism  of  a  converted  Jew  took  place  in 
the  Dome  Church  of  this  city.  His  name  is  Frederick  Franciis 
iSeelman.  He  was  a  free  chasseur  in  the  campaigns  of  1813  and  ISl^, 
jn  which  he  was  wounded,  and  received  the  honourable  distinction  dT 
the  Iron  Cross.  His  Majesty,  the  King  of  Prussia,  was  represented  ad 
his  God-father  by  one  of  his  Adjutant  Generals,  and  his  Royal  High- 
ness the  Crown  Prince  and  several  others  of  distinction,  were  pleased 

to  attend  in  person." -•*  Your  Committee  feel  persuaded  that  yoa 

Teill  receive,  with  lively  satisfaction,  the  intelligence  of  the  favourable 
disposition  manifested  by  the  Prussian  Monarch  towards  the  Jewish, 
'nation ;  especially  when  viewed  in  conjunction  with  the  indications 
afforded  by  other  European  Sovereigns,  of  a  rising  desire  to  render 
justice  to  this  long  injured  and  neglected  people.  .  Of  the  warm  in- 
terest manifested  by  the  Emperor  Alexander  in  their  behalf,  and  of 
his  liberal  encouragement  of  all  proper  efforts  for  their  conversion,  so 
many  proofs  have  been  adduced  on  former  occasions,  that  nothing 
need  be  added  at  present  by  way  of  confirmation.  Reference  was 
made  also,  in  the  last  report  of  your  Committee,  to  the  Edict  of  the 
'King  of  the  Netherlands  enjoining  the  education  of  his  Jewish  sub. 
iects.  It  appears  from  public  accounts  that  the  Emperor  of  Austria 
likewise  has  recently  issued  a  declaration,  extending,  to  the  higher^ 
classes  of  Jews  in  his  dominions,  a  participation  in  the  advantage  of 
the  public  seminaries,  and  expressive  of  his  Majesty's  desire  to  see 
them  rise  to  a  level  with  the  riest  of  his  people  in  respect  of  moral  and 
intellectual  improvement.  It  is  generally  known  that,  in  the  persecu- 
tions which  lately  broke  out  against  them  in  some  parts  of  the  conti- 
nent, they  have  uniformly  experienced  protection  from  the  govern- 
ments of  the  countries  in  which  those  outrages  took  place."    (P.  59.), 

We  cannot  help  adding  a  brief  notice  from  the  appendix  r^ 
lating  to  the  Jews  who  have  settled  in  the  government  of  Cher- 
son  under  the  protection  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia.  We  abridge 
a  letter  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Solomon,  a  converted  Jew,  and  a 
clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England.        '    • 

^1  From  Eeatherinaslowy  I  direc^d  my  steps  towards  the  Jewish  co» 
lonies  in  the  government  of  Chersoo,  where  I  witnessed  a  scene  as- 
pleasing  and  interesting  as  it  is  altogether  new  in  the  annals  of  modem 
history,^!  think  it  mu&t  be  interesting  to  the  friends  of  Israel  to  hear 
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that  there  is  a  respectable  body  of  Jews,  consisting  of  no  leu  .than 
4000  souls,  who  hove  newly  left  their  trades  in  Polanidy  and  have  rt^ 
turned  to  their  pristine,  patriarchal  simplicity  of  life— who  cultivate 
the  ground/ which  the  no^le  Alexander  has  sranted  them,  with  their 
own  hands — who  follow  their  flocks  and  their'herds  into  the  fields,  and 
separate  from  the  world,  they  subsist  on  the  Steps  entirely  on  their 
manual  labour,  and  eat  their  bread  with  the  sweat  of  their  face— 
whether  this  might  be  the  beginning  of  a  preparation  for  their  return 
to  their  own  land,  I  am  not  authorised  to  judge,  but  I  could  not  help 
being  struck  with  the  idea  that  they  might  even  in  those  Steps  be  inn* 
nitely  happier  than  their  forefathers  in  Jerusalem  itself,  if  they  would 
but  know  Him  whom  their  fathers  saw  only  through  types  and  figures 
-—I  hesitated  not  to  declare  this  my  opinion  to  them,  and  when  they 
said  they  would  rather  be  in  Jerusalem  than  on  the  Steps,  I  told  them 
that  they  might  have  here  more  than  a  Jerusalem,  a  Paradise  itself,  if 
they  would  with  one  heart  and  one  mind  return  to  him  whom  their, 
fathers  unjustly  pierced,  but  who  was,  notwithstanding,  the  bright; 
glory  that  adorned  the  second  temple  at  Jerusalem. — Whichever  co- 
lony I  entered,  I  had  ho  sooner  alighted  from  my  britchky  than  I  saw>> 
almost  all  the  inhabitants  around  me,  and  the  Rabbi  himself  on  my 
side — Bibles,  Testaments,  and  tracts  were  brought  in,  we  read  them 
together,  we  pointed  out  passages  to  one  another,  and  the  conversation 
was  every  where  carried  on  with  mutual  candour  and  amity,  and  some- 
times for  three  or  four  hours  together^n  some  places  the  Habbi  himself 
proposed  we  should  meet  in*the  evening,  or  on  the  next  day  again,  and 
ID  the  mean  time  they  read  the  Testament  in  their  houses." 

We  shall  here  close  our  extracts,  on  which  we  have  no  space,, 
and  we  trust,  no  need  to  comment.  We  cannot,  however,  en- 
tirely close  this  article  without  making  some  apology  to  Mr. 
Noel  for  having  taken  no  tiotice  of  his  sermon  which  is  prefixed 
to  the  Report ;  but  we  are  confident  that  he  will  forgive  us  if - 
the  interest  which  we  feel  for  the  caxise  he  has  so  ably  ad- 
vo<:;ated,  has  led  us  into  an  apparent  neglect  of  himself,  and 
prevented  us  from  rendering  to  him  that  tribute  of  praise  which 
we  believe  he  does  not  se^,  and  certainly  does  not  need  from 
us.  The  state  of  the  Jews,  both  in  a  religioiis  and  political  view, 
is  so  interesting,  that  we  cannot  but  rejoice  in  the  general  feel- 
ing which  it  has  excited ;  and  we  believe,  that  those  individuals 
by  whose  meritorious  exertions  it  has  been  created,  would  be  the 
last  to  repine  if  they  should  ultimately  be  lost  to  the  public 
view,  in  the  "  cloud  of  witnesses "  which  they  are  collecting 
around  them. 
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Holkkam,  its  Agriculture^  &€.  By  Edward  Rigby,  Esq.  M.  D. 
Third  Edition.    8vo.     Hunter.     London,  181  a. 

Pramingham^  its  Agriculture,  &c.  including  the  Economy  of  a 
small  Farm,  By  Edward  Rigby,  Esq.  M.D.  Svo.  Hunter^ 
London,  1820. 

Report  from  the  Select  Committee  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
Cam  Trade  of  the  United  Kingdom.     Ordered  by  the  Hbu£te 

.  ofCommonB  to  be  printed,  11th  May,  1813 :  and  to  be  re- 
printed, ?Oth  December,  1813. 

Report  from  tJie  Select  Committee  on  Petitions  relating  to  the  Corn- 
Laws  of  this  Kingdom :  together  with  the  Minutes  of  Evidence 
and  an  Appendix  of  Accounts.  Ordered  by  the  House  of  Com- 
mons to  be  printed,  26th  July,  1814. 

Seportfrom  the  Select  Committee  on  Petitions  complaining  ofAgru- 
cultural  Distress^  &c.  Ordered  by  the  House  of  Commons 
to  be  printed,  8th  July,  1820- 

jL  here  can  be  no  question,  in  a  political  sense,  so  vitally  im^- 
portant  to  the  country,  as  that  which  involves  the  causes  and 
effects  of  the  distresses  of  which  agriculturists  complain.  For 
the  affairs  of  a*  government  go  heavily  if  the  revemie  is  collected 
with  diflSiculty — revenue  is  burdensome  in  proportion  as  taxa- 
tion presses  upon  production — and  production  is  not  only  in- 
creased, but  the  arts  of  commerce  are  in  a  successful  train, 
when  the  price  of  subsistence  is  sufficiently  low  to  enable  the 
manufacturer  and  the  merchant  to  contend  with  foreign  traders. 
The  author  of  the  two  tracts,  which  stand  at  the  head  of  our 
article,  appears  to  possess  an  activity  of  mind  for  useful  re- 
search, which  his  professional  calls  (that  might  weary  a  man  of 
even  more  than  ordinary  powers  of  application)  have  not  been 
able  to  absorb.  During  tne  harvest  of  1816,  Dr.  Rigby  paid  a 
first  visit  to  Mr.  Coke.  Shortly  before  that  period  a  society 
had  been  established  at  Norwich  for  philosophical  discussion,  of 
which  Dr.  R.  was  elected  the  president.  On  his  return  from  Holk- 
ham,  he  collected  notices  of  what  he  saw  there,  and  digested 
them  into  a  paper  which  was  read  at  the  Philosophical  Society. 
At  a  subsequent  period,  during  the  sheep-shearing,  he  repeated 
his  visit  to  Mr.  Coke,  when  he  again  saw  much  to  attract  his 
observation,  and  much  to  admire.  In  the  mean  while  a  pamph- 
let was  published,  in  which  Mr.  Coke's  agricultural  as  well  as 
his  political  opinions  were  combated,  and  Dr.  Rigby  published 
his  paper  to  vindicate  his  friend. 

Dr.  Kigby  principally  deals  in  facts,  and  he  details  them  in  a 
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plain,  perspicuous  mann^,  such  as  the  subject,  as  well  as  the 
class  to  which  his  observations  are  addressed,  requires.  He 
grounds  himself  upon-  an  important  statement  of  facts,  which 
it  will  be  an  act  or  justice  to  exhibit  to  our  readers. 

*^  My  first  impression  was  that  of  surprise  and  admiration  at.tho 
exuberance  of  the  crops,  6i  the  seeming  richness  of  the  soil,  and  at  its 
unex^onpled  freedom  nrom  weeds.  The  first  crops  which  attracted  our 
notice,  were  some  extensive  ones,  both  of  wheat  and  barley.  I  had 
never  before  seen  such.  Mr.  Coke  estimated  the  wheat  from  ten  to 
twelve  coombs  per  acre,  and  Wd  nearly  twenty  coombs  per  acre,  of 
barley,  had  grown  upon  it,  which  is  at  least  double  the  average  crop  in 
the  county  of  Norfolk,  and  nearly  treble  that  of  many  counties  in  the 
Icingdom;*  and  yet  so  sterile  was  this  part  of  the  estate  considered^ 
when  he  came  into  possession  of  it,  that  a  lai^e  tract  of  it  had  beenlettp 
tithe  free,  on  a  long  lease,,  at  three  shillings  per  acre ;  and  Mr.  Coke 
ofiered  another  lease,  of  twenty^ne  years,  at  five  shillings  per  acre,  but 
the  tenant  had  not  courage  to  take  it,  and  Mr.  Coke  procured  him  a 
&rm  under  another  landlord.  At  that  time  wheat  was  not  cultivated 
in  this  district ;  in  the  whole  tract  between  Holkham  and  Lynn,  not  an 
ear  was  to  be  seen^  nor  was*it  believed  that  one  would  grow.  The  sjps* 
tem  of  farming  was  wretched,  and  the  produce  of  the  soil  of  little  va< 
lue.  What  a  change  has  been  effected  by  capital,  skill,  and  industry !" 
(Holkham,  p.  2, 3.) 

After  recounting  some  particulars  of  Mr.  Blomfield's  disco- 
Tery  of  '^  inoculatmg  land,"  the  Dr.  proceeds  to  relate  and  to 
demonstrate  the  principles  of  the  new  (the  drill)  system  of 
agriculture  as  practised  by  Mr.  Coke,  that  gentleman's  addi- 
tions to  the  process  as  previously  practised  elsewhere,  together 
with  other  interesting  notices  relating  to  the  transactions  on 
the  Holkham  estate.  We  shall  cite  some  of  the  passages  rela* 
ting  to  these  particulars. 

**  When  Mr.  Coke  came  to  his  estate  at  Holkham,  the  rental  was 
two  thousand,  two  hundred  pounds, — this  was  forty  two  years  ago. 
The  produce  of  his  woods  and  plantations  amounts  nnw  to  a  larger 
sum ;  for  he  has  had  the  spirit  and  judgment  to  plant  fifteen  hundred 
acres :  the  greater  part  of  which  have  become  magnificent  woods, 
which  have  not  only,  by  their  picturesque  beauty,  unspeakably  im* 
proved  the  landscape;  by  their  protection  in  checking  the  cold  rude 
winds,  so  prevalent  on  this  coast,  materially  spftened  the  temperature; 
and,  by  the  annual  fall  of  their  leaves,  even  contributed  something  to 
the  fertilization  of  the  soil, — ^but,  at  this  time,  the  annual  fall  of  timber^ 
poles,  and  underwood,  from  them,  averages  about  two  thousand  seven 

*  It  has  been  doubted  whether  so  large  a«crop  of  barley  coiild  have  been.pmft-i 
iaced  iifmi  sfch  land.:  but  the  fact  Is^weU  aseeslauiedf  atBlatufte  acre  of  It  was 
accanuely  measared,.wbeii  the  barley  was  cat  and,ifi4>  state  to  be  carried ;  ihera 
-were  four  waggon  loads  and  a  half  of  it.  It  was  take^  to  the  barn  and  immedi- 
ately threshed  by  a  machine,  and  the  prod  ace  was  nineteent  coombs  two  bushels,  of 
nerchatit'i  barley,  aiia"oiie>h«sli«l  of  light 'biarlcy.  ,' 
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hittdred  poaadc  The  Umbfer  and  p<te  are  applicable  to  most  build- 
iog  puiposea ;  aome  of  tbem  are  used  in  the  buildings,  which  he  is  con- 
stantly carrying  on,  upon  an  extensive  scale;  his  houses,  cottages, 
barns,  stables,  and  other  fanning  buildings  being  all  in  a  superior  stile 
of  architecture ;  and  the  remainder  is  sold  in  the  neighbourhood.** 
(Holkham,  p.  25, 26.) 

'<  Mr.  Coke's  system  of  letting  his  estates  is  net  less  excellent  than 
his  farming  system:  a  long  lease  and  a  moderate  rent  cannot  fail  to 
be  highly  advantageous  both  to  landlord  and  tenant;  to  the  occupier  it 
affords  every  encouragement  to  invest  capital,  and  every  motive  for 
the  skilful  cultivation  of  his  farm ;  and  to  the  landlord,  eventual  per- 
manent pro6t  in  the  improved  value  of  his  estate.  The  following  have 
been  the  important  results :  Mr.  Coke's  tenants  are  enriched,  and  his 
property  has  increased  in  value  to  an  almost  incredible  degree.  He 
gives  twenty-one  years'  leases,  and  he  has  already  seen  the  termination' 
of  such  leases  on  most  of  his  farms;  and,  though  he  continues  the  same 
encouraging  system  of  long  lease  and  moderate -rent,  his  present  rela- 
tively moderate  rents,  relatively  as  to  the  improved  state  of  his  farms, 
have  admitted  the  total  increase  of  his  Norfolk  rents  to  amount  to  the 
enormous  sum  of  twenty  thousand  pounds ;  an  increase  in  the  value  of 
landed  property,  a  creation  of  wealth,  probably,  unexampled,  except 
in  the  vicinity  of  large  towns,  or  in  populous  manufacturing  ^istricts.*^ 
(Holkham,  p.  28.) 

*'  On  the  renewal  of  many  of  his  leases,  he  has  given  the  tenants  the 
bonus  of  a  capital  bouse :  these  afford  not  only  every  'possible  accom- 
modation to  his  tenants'  families,  but  are  striking  ornaments  to  the 
country.  He  has,  however,  been  censured  for  this,  and  I  own,  I  for- 
merly thought  it  extraordinary  that  he  should  build  gentlemen's  houses 
for  farmers ;  but  I  think  otherwise  now :  they  are  additional  proofs  of 
his  genuine  liberality  to  his  tenants. 

*'  Most  of  these  were  built  at  the  termination  of  his  long  leases,  the 
renewal  of  which,  at  such  an  enormous  increase  of  total  rent,  supplied 
him  with  the  most  ample  means  of  doing  it.  At  the  end  of  a  tifrenty<« 
one  years'  lease,  if  a  tenant  have  so  improved  a  farm,  as  to  admit  such 
an  increase  of  rent,  it  is  probable  he  roust  have  enriched  himself^ 
and  the  very  circumstance  of  his  acquired  wealth  advancing  him  in  the 
scale  of  society,  and  admitting  a  superior  domestic  establishment;  the 
generosity  of  his  landlord  could  not,  surely,  be  applied  in  a  way  more 
gratifying  to  him. 

But,  independant  of  this  circumstance,  which  may,  perhaps,  be  con- 
sidered  as  too  personal  to  an  individufd  tenant,  and  as  possibly,  not 
likely  to  be  equally  applicable  to  every  succeeding  one,  the  very  im- 
provement the  land  has  undergone,  its  increased  value  as  an  estate,  and 
the  different  and  extended  system  on  which  it  is  cultivated,  all  claim 
and  require  a  superior  house,  and  larger,  and  more  numerous  appended- 
farming  buildings."    (Holkham,  p.  2d,  SQ.) 

^  I  have  had  another  opportunity  of  visiting  Holkham;  I  haveagaint 
been  gratified  in  seeing  one  of  the  first  places  in  the  kingdom,  whose 
scenery,  combining  the  different  picturesque  beauties  of  riph,  va- 
ried, and  highly  decorated,  groundi  of  magnificent  wood,  expanded 
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cannot  but  deli^htL«very.loivfiraSitatore»iaiid  mttre^tllan  maettfae  higb 
msed'  expectationt  of  the  admiriDf.  stranger,  Bat>it  bat  a  chavaoier 
eyen  surpassing  the  highest  natural  beauty  ^  i^  haaa  moral  diaractei^ 
which  leaves  a  more  lasting  and  a  more  satisfactory  impression  on  diia^ 
benevolent  roind»  than  woods  and'  waters,  green  fields,  and  the  mosi; 
highly  decorated  grounds*  It  exhibits  man  under  his  best  featurei^ 
and  ip'  liis  hanpiest  state ;  it  is  the  field  of  human  industry^  and  it  shewg^ 
its  rich  rewani;r-talent  and  invention,-H5cience  and  experlmenty-H]i94 
principles  of  mechanics, — the  discoveries  of  chemistry,  and  the  inves*; 
ligations  of  natural  history,  are  all  here  applied  to  the  promotion  of  the 
first  and  most  Important  of  human  arts:  The  labours  of  agriculture 
am  faeilitated)  its-proeesse^are  improved,  its  vduable  products  greatiy" 
inopeasedy  and  its  various  bentfits^  widely  extended.  Sodety  at  lar^er^ 
ttepmprietor  of tbesoil,-*4ilie  fttRno*  wbo  occupies  and  ^cultivates  it,aiKdU 
the  labeonDr. and  artisan' who  work  upon  il^all  niarein  tbese  benefits^-^Hi*' 
all  pavtalie  of  the  great  good  which  boimteous  nature^. firom  tfae  bososK} 
of  tlie  earth,^  returns  to  the  skill  and  industry  of  mao» 

**  It  is  grat%ing  ta  contemplate  the  general  good  thus  created  and! 
thus  disseminated^  and  the  gratification  rises  in  the  contemplation  c£ 
the  mass  of  human  evil  averted,  as  well  as  tfae  positive  good  commu<»* 
nicated,  in  the  ameliorated  condition  of  a  class  of  society,  in  too  man^ 
insta^ices,  suffering  under  privation,  and  exposed  to  moral  degradation^ 
I  am,  indeed,  unable  to  express  the  high  moral  satisfaction  I  expe-* 
rienced  innratneanng  the  enviable^state of  ttie  kdbonag  dasses  in  Mkr» 
Goke's'parisk  On  the  day  before  the  late  sheepHihearing^  July  51 18iSy : 
I'UuA  again  die  pleasure  and  advantage  of  accompanying^  Mr,  Cokj»fc 
orer  his  ianns,.  where  I  again^  met  much,  very  mndb^  to  excite  both; 
sitt^Beand^admhiition;  but  ifanywhei^  t^iesefeeliii|^jp(|iedomioated|r 
if  any  wtiefee  they  were  peculiaiiy  grate&d,  it  was  in  visiting  the  we£U  • 
botU  cottages  of  ^  various  hriborers  employed  oahis'ftrms;    I  wftS' 
at  onoe  struck  Iq^;  their  mside  neatness^  and  their  being  well  Airnisiiedy 
fori. observed, in  aimost  ail  of  them,  articles  not. very  common  in  ar 
poor  man's  cottage,  but  of  which^  when  able  to  procure  them,  tfae  poor 
nam  is  very  lauduifyproud*  It  was  tfaeir  dinner  faoQr,*^.!  saw  tfaeir  tiubtes 
neatly  spread  andnot^sparingly  covered ;  I  saw  their  gardens,  conv£k 
nientiy  and  lUierally  annexed  to  each  cottage,  ever^-  inch  well  culti-^ 
tivoted,  and  weU  stored  with  vahiaUeeseul^nts  for  tfawofvn  tables,  md  • 
evv^iheir  pigs^  troughs. 

^  It^»agSividii3S«^4E«wtliemin  tfaeir  best  app^ 
and  cheerful^    I  saw  them  also  at  churdi,  formings  with  their  famities> 
aitriuid  the8i,.ih  mrndbers,  no  inconsiderable  part  of  the  congregation, 
andintbeirappeamnce  and  demeanor,  even  in  Ndkham  churchy  a  ra^- 
spdeti^e  psvt  of  it«'*    (Holkham,  p«  32-*««84.) 


:We.shaIl  not  ibUW  the  autbos  through  his*  relation  of  tbe^ 
pvooeedinga  atithe  fibe^-«hearing«  They  have  been  during  than 
couste.  of  f6rty»-dnree  years,  the  period  of  tiieir  dumtiou,  the 
some  of  80  nmeh  liberality,  soieiioa^  andtpvbUc- spirit,  as  tiy 
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i|tand  ia^i&a  need  of  eulogy  or  descrmlipn.    Tp  Mjr*  Coke's  per^ 
sbnal  exertions  the  following  just  tnoute  is  paid  : 

-  *<  He  18  evefy  where,  and  with  every  one ; — ^he  points  out  the  objects 
viost  worthy  of  notice,— the  processes  and  experiments  which  are  most 
instructive, — the  implements, — the  buildings, — the  animals, — the  ma- 
Siures,— the  crops  most  likely  to  interest  the  enquiring  stranger,  or 
even  to  gratify  the  curiosity  of  the  common  observer. — He  solicits 
enquiry  from  every  one  who  appears  interested  in  agriculture,  and  most 
veadily  and  indiscriminately  answers  all  questions  connected  with  the 
subject."    (Holkham,  p.  84.) 

We  have  next  an  able  defence  of  large  farms.  Dr.  Rigby 
shews  the  advance  of  a  skilful,  ^d  it  may  not  be  too  much  to 
call  it  an  intellectual  cultivation  of  land  to  be  the  necessary 
consequence  of  general  improvement  and  increasing  opulence, 
and  he  shews,  philosophically  and  satis&ctorily,  mat  the 
benefits  of  the  more  ample  scale  of  husbandry,  more  than  corai^ 
pensate  those  partial  objections  which  have  been  opposed 
to  it: — ^that  these  results  proceed  from  the  application  df 
capital  and  scientific  power  to  an  object  upon  which  mere 
labour  and  traditionary  knowledge  were  before  employed. 
Among  the  decided  effects  of  the  new  system,  the  following 
are  recited :  . 

'^  The  parishes  of  Holkham  and  Warham  have  greatly  increased  in 
pppulatibn,  and  the  moral  condition  of  the  poor  has  been  much  im- 
proved since  the  new  system  of  agriculture  has  been  adopted.  HoUc- 
nam  has,  in  the  last  forty  years,  tripled  its  numbers,  having  increased 
from  two  to  six  hundred,  and  Warham  has  increased  from  two  to  liiore- 
than  three  hundred, .  within  less  than  that  period ;  and,-  if  it  be  truey. 
that  population  follows  subsistence,  and  subsistence  grows  out  of  labor, 
we  must  look  for  these  in  some  increased  sources  of  labor ;  and  where^ 
in.tbese  parishes,  can  they  be  found,  but  in  the  greatly-changed  system* 
of  agriculture  ?  ' 

^*  The  increase  of  population  in  Holkham,  is,  however,  not  to  ha 
wholly  attributed  to  the  new  system  of  husbandry,  but  in  part  to  Mr* 
Coke's  very  larce  domestic  establishment,  which,  at  this  time,  numben 
above  sixty  inoividuals.  But  making  an  ample  deduction  from  this 
source,  there  will  remain  a  large  number  to  be  placed  to  the  account 
of  improved  agriculture ;  and  which  still  exceeds  the  increased  number 
in.  Warham^  because  the  new  system  has  not  been  so  long  adopted  in 
the  latter  parish,  as  in  Holkham. 

,*5  These  parishes  are  situated  near  the  sea,  and. in  the  vicinity  of 
the.  small  port  of  Wells ;  and  not  many  years  ago  the  site  on  which 
Mr.  Coke's  stables,  &c.  now.  stand,  was  occupied  by  a  few  mean  strag-^ 
gling  cottages,  inhabited  by  miserable  beings,  who,  unable  to  obtain  a 
maintenance  from  the  inadequate  produce  of  the  agricultural  labor  of 
the  neighbourhood,  derived  a  not  less  precarious  subsistence  fronk 
smugg^ng,  and. the  predatory  habits  connected  with  it;  little  calcu* 
lated  to  produce  sobriety,  industry,  and  the  poor  man's  best  yirloe^ 
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economy.    It  was  nmrly  the  saime  with  the  unfertunate  mbabitanti  of 
Warham. 

'*  The  present  inhabitants  of  both  parishes  are.  happily*  of  a  di£kwnt 
character.  The  regular  supply  of  subsistence  derived  from  some  un»^ 
fluctuating  source  of  labor,  more  than  any  other  circumstance,  recon-- 
ciles  a  poor  man  to  his  situation,  and  begets  in  him  permanent  and 
regular  habits  of  industry ;  and  like  all  other  classes,  he  derives  froo^ 
occupation,  that  greatest  blessiue  in  human  society,  the  best  security 
against  idle  and  vicious  habits.  The  present  system  of  agriculture  in 
these  parishes,  amply  supplies  both  these,  and  the  moral  influence  on 
the  poor,  not  less  than  their  increased  numbers,  is  obvious. 
"I  would  observe  as  no  unpleasing  proof  of  this,  that,  in  neither  of 
these  parishes,  is  to  be  seen  a  poor  man's  prison,  strangely  nick-named 
a  workhouse,  for  the  reception  of  the  idle.  One  was  built  twenty*five 
years  asp,  at  Warham,  which  included  also  the  parishes  of  Holkham 
and  Wighton,  and  it  was  generally  full.  A  few  years  ago,  Mr.  Coke 
was  no  less  surprised  than  gratified,  by  a  representation  from  his  tenants 
themselves,  that  they  thought  it  might  be  dispensed  witb^  there  was 
so  much  employment  for  the  poor.  It  was,  accordingly,  taken  down» 
and  the  rates  are,  now,  actually  lower.  They  find  the  necessary  paro- 
chial relief  can  be  supplied  to  a  poor  man,  without  interrupting  the 
little  domestic  comfort  he  has  been  accustomed  to,  without  violating 
his  most  honourable  feeling,  that  of  a  wish,  independently,  to  lay  otit 
his  little  earnings^  or  his  stUl  less  allowance."    (Holkham,  p.  97— -99.) 

The  condition  of  the  agricultural  interest  since  the  publica<- 
tion  of  the  first  edition  of  '^  Holkham,^'  has  been  continually 
fluctuating,  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  the  com  bill.  At 
length,  its  state  has  sunk  (if  price  be  a  criterion)  nearly  as  low  as 
in  1816.  These  facts,  connected  with  Dr.  Rigby's  views  of  the 
principles  of  political  economy,  and  the  state  of  the  country 
generally,  have  induced  the  publication  of  "Framingham,' 
which  is  a  detailed  account  of  the  improvements  made  upon  a 
comparatively  small  estate,  purchased,  planted,  and  cultivated  by 
the  author^  and  is  designed  to  prove  the  practical  application 
of  the  new  system  of  husbandry  to  such  farms  as  well  as  to 
larger  establishments,  and  to  complete  the  demonstration  which 
his  ^^  Holkham  "began.  Dr.Rigby  assumes  the  well  ascertained 
fact^  that  ^'  the  agricintur&  of  England  does  admit  of  considerable 
improvement,"  and  '^'  that  the  land  is  capable  of  producing  much 
more  than  it  has  hitherto  done."  Upon  this  proposition  he 
grounds  his  argument,  that  to  increase  production  is  the  safest  and 
most  practicable  remedy  for  the  existing  distress.**  The  design 
of  the  work  is  good,  tne  execution  simple  and  perspicuous^. 

*  The  first  difficalty  wbich  ocean  to  the  Doctor  is  the  want  of  capital.    It . 
•hoald  not,  however,  be  forgotten,  that  decreased  prices,  followed  as  they  must  be 
by  decrease  of  rent,  tithe,  and  all  other  articles,  will  adnrit  a  proportionate  re- 
daction Of  capital,  and  facilitate  rather  than  impede  basinets.  - 
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plete,  and  his  book  more  valuable,  could  he  have  shewitttto 
iBttudte-  by  aix  aotiudi  aocoant  o£  tite*  cocnpamti^^  gnuB-mviei  the 
iMiir  mode.    Nothing  se^ai^  toiie  so  much  wanting  to-agricul^ 
tmul  treatises,  in  general,  as  that  accuracy  nvhichredueescom^ 
putations  to  the  actual  test  of  figures.    As  it  is;  Dr.  R.  has' 
rendered  an  importacnt  service  at  a  moment  when  evaery  eflfort  is 
making  to  shew  the  inevitable  necessity  of  substituting,  an  artiT 
ficial  and  temporary  expedient  for  the  sounder  principles.  o£ 
political  economy,  which  he  has  dared  to  pronudgata... 

We  turn  from  this  branch'  of  the  subject  to  the  views  deve- 
loped in  the  reportaof  the  Gonuoittees  of  the  Hiouse  of  Gommonsii 
It  ia  now  decided^,  that  the  measures  faunded.onliieisecoiud  ofi- 
thfise  D^ortS' are.  inadequate  to  the  purposes  they  were  by  their' 
piQJectors  intended  to  e£fect»  The  nal^on  at  lai'ge,  and'  the  agri^ 
cultural  body  itdelf^  is  divided  in  opinion,  as  to  the  adoption; 
extent,  and  application  of  restrictiveprovisionsi  We  shall  attempt" 
to  lay  before  our  readers  the  history  of  the  rise  and  progress  of; 
the  question — the  difficulties  attending  it ;  and  the  £eLcts  andj' 
arguments  which  belong  to  its  elucidation^  We  divide  our  diar- 
sertation  into  three  periods*  The.  first  embraces,  the  circumff* 
stances- connected  viith  the  q^eation  up  to  the  passing,  of  thy^'. 
late  corn  bill ;  the  second  comprehends  the  phenomena  up  to 
the  present'  moment;  and  the  third  i»  directed  to  the  pro- 
posed alteration  in  the  lawsi  By  this  order*  we  shill  exhibit  tb 
view  the  whole  of  the  subject. 

The  fluctuationin  the  price  of  oortti  followed  by  the  rapid' 
digression  which  took  place  subsequently  to  the  harvest  of 
lm3,  oecasio];ied  a- sensation  so  powerful  as  to  affbct  lAie  wholes 
empire^    The'  agricultural  interest  felt  the  first  undulation  q£ 
the  coming  shock,  while  the  relief  which'  the  manufacttning' 
ckuBsesy  then  almost  for  the  first  time  during  a  long  serreeof 
yearst  enjoyed  firom  the  great  comparative  cheapness  of  the 
most  costly  article  of  theur  consumption,  expanoed  into  the- 
8ai]^ine  espeotation  of  future  benefits  to^  be  derived'  to  com«- 
mevoe  irom  such  a  rate  of  subsistence.    Then  it  was  that  the* 
difficulty  of  balancing  the  interests  of  the  agricnltural  ckuss' 
with  those  of  tiie  nation  at' large,  which  was  necessary  to  be 
eneountered.  at  the  return  of  jpeace,  began  to  be  considered 
by  pohtieal  economists,  and  it  appeared  to  pres«:it  by  fhr  th^ 
moest  problem  indomestic'affkirs. 

Among^^  the  eariiest  consequences  of  these'  phenomena- was^ 
the-agitation  of  the  question  in  parliament;  a  committee  was 
aiypomted-'--a' report  was  framed  and  presented'tt)  the  Hbuse  of 
Commons  in  May,  1813,— and  on  the  secondof  Mayi.l814>Sjt. 
H.  Pamell,  prep^u-atof^to  th€^gswd4iseussi«%^niowd  «iertw»2 
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teBOlulAoiis  ocnaBequeiii  on  <dH8  pepeit,  ^whk%  ^wasrt  to  establMi 
It^new  tmd  a  'higher  rate  ^at  whidi  <he  importation  df  foreign 
grainiAould  be  admitted.  The  objects  off  the  fes^ntions  were 
stated  to  be«--4rst^  to  command  a  eetrtain  and  adequate  snpply 
fipen  0»r  owngFowth — amdM^eondly,  to  ensure -»«<5h  supply  (rt 
a^redueed  price  to  the  consumer,  by  hdldmg  out  greater  encou* 
n^ement  to  <he  grower.  To  -eSect  these  purposes,  the  report 
recommended  the  permission  of  exportation  till  wheat  arrived 
«t  9©*.  2d.  per  quarter ;  and  *the  prohibition'Of  importation  untU 
it  ^readhed  IO65.  2rf.  when  it  was  to  ^be  brought  in  under  a 
duty  of  245.  3d.  The  proposal  was  monstrous ;  for  the  com* 
mmee  assumed — ^first/that'the  existing  renteil  of  land,  tithes, 
hibour  and  all  charges  were  at  a  natural  level,  or  at  Jeastat  a 
rate  not  to  be  much  reduced ;  secondly,  that  ^he  growth  of 
finglandy  Scotland,  and  Ireland  was  equal  to  their  consump- 
tion;  and  thirdly,  that  provided  *the  home  growth  could  be  ex- 
i^ided  by  <the  proposed  restrictions,  the  surplus  could  be  pro- 
fitably ^e^xported.  The  history  of  error  is  an Uhis  instance  par- 
fioulai'ly  important,  because  the  greatest  exertions  have  been 
aend  are  *still  used  to  persuf^e  the  landed  interest  that  a  recur- 
rence io  measures  somewhat  similar  in  principle  to  the  rejected 
Sropositions  of  1814,  is  ilhe  only  efficient  remedy  for  thee 
istress  under  Which  a^ioulture  is  said  to  labour. 

'The  coixiitnfttee  of  1813  proceeded,  it  should  seem,  upon  the 
experience  of  isolated  facts,  with  but  little  regard  to  causes. 
They  ^had  found  that  from  1701  up  to  1764,  whue  a  bounty  was 
^en  on  export,  -the  country  rdid  actually  export  to  a  large  and 
uicreasing  amount,  jjhat  the  price  was  low,  and  that  from  1764 
to  1818,  when,  for  the  laws  allowing  a  bounty  a  contrary  systeia 
was  substituted,  'the  importation  had  been  so  considerable  as  to 
j»rove  that  we  depended  for  a  portion  of  our  subsistence  upoA 
a  foreign  supply.  -But  the  committee  confined  their  inquiries  to^ 
aadwere  content  t&rest  their  case  upon,  the  supposititious  effects 
xff  ihe  laws  relating  to  com :  they  took  no  note  of  the  increase 
ttf  population—of  the  change  in  the  food  of  the  lowqr  classes 
and  OT  -society  in  general,  as -it 'concerned  the  consumption  of 
!Com — df  the  substitution  of  mechanical  for  animal  power — ^of 
*be  progress  of  agriciihure— *nor  off  the  consequences  of  peace. 
They  paid  little  or  no  attention  to^lmost  the  only-circumstances 
llwCt  were  important  to  the  investigation. 

*"  About  the  middle  of  the  last  century,*'  said  Mr.  *5althus,'in 
a  pamphlet  published >soon  after the^r^port^was  presented,^'  we 
^verci  genuinely  an  agrtculturalnation:"  The^produetion  of  such 
« 'eottntxy  -would  'n»turcllly  ';be  beyond  its  oWn  eonsuioptioti. 
Hhk  singie^fect^'a^ceounts  tii^errfore  for  the  supply  being,  up  :to 
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markable,  that  under  such  circumstances  the  populatkni  seems  toi 
have  decreased  rather  than  increased,  for  aoout  the  year  1700 
Dayenant  estimated  the  numbers  at  5,500,000,  and  in  1750  Bra-> 
kenbridge'  computed  them  at  only  5,340,000.  About  this  date, 
commerce  began  to  flourish;  a  demand  for  labour  and  the  low 
price  of  com  would  give  a  stimulus  to  an  increase  of  the  people, 
while  capital  would  as  naturally  flow  from  agriculture  towards 
the  then  more  profitable  employments  of  manufacture  and  trade. 
The  advance  of  population  was  in  point  of  fact  greater  from 
1760  to  1780  than  auring  the  next  twenty  years.    It  is  also 

f  probable  that  soon  after  me  demand  for  labour  began,  a  change 
rom  worse  to  better  food  in  the  diet  of  the  poor  took  place. 
These  circumstances  all  account  for  the  elevation  of  price  and  the 
apparent  scarcity  which  followed  the  panic  of  17o6,  when  ex- 
portation was  first  forbidden,  without  calling  in  the  aid  of  the 
alteration  in  the  laws.  The  average  price  of  wheat  from  1759 
to  1764  was  30s.  7d. ;  from  1764  to  1769,  43s.  2d.  It  remained 
nearly  the  same  till  1794 :  the  importation,  calculated  in  periods 
of  five  years,  growing  gradually  greater.  In  the  next  five 
(namely,  to  1799,)  the  average  price  of  wheat  advanced  from 
47s.  2d.  to  63s.  5d.;  in  1800  it  was  113s.  6d. ;  in  1801,  134s.  4(i. 
Between  1765  and  1789  the  importations  were,  with  relation  to 
those  from  1789  to  1801,  nearly  as  one  to  seven.  Here  then 
was  an  abundantly  increasing  demand,  and  a  rise  in  the  value 
of  near  300  per  cent. ;  encouragements  far  beyond  any  that  the 
warmest  friends  of  agriculture  could  have  presumed  in  his  most 
;  sanguine  anticipations  to  have  hoped.  That  the  facts  are  to  be 
;  accounted  for  oy  the  increase  of  the  population,  which  had 
more  than  doubled  itself  in  fifty  years — by  the  policy  of  Mr. 
Pitt's  administration,  which  was  highly  favourable  to  com- 
merce and  manufactures — and  finally,  by  the  change  which  the 
wealth  flowing  in  from  these  sources  had  caused  in  the  food  of 
the  poor,  from  grain  and  other  aliment  of  inferior  kinds  to  fine 
wheaten  flour,  and  a  more  extensive  demand  for  meat,  the  pro* 
•duct  of  pastures,  will  hardly  be  disputed.  In  omitting  to  as- 
certain the  eflects  of  the  progress  of  society  and  manners,  and 
in  drawing  their  data  simply  froih  the  provisions  of  the  laws 
with  respect  to  com,  the  committee  took  a  contractory  and 
inadequate  view  of  the  subject. 

The  years  1800  and  1801  were  years  of  very  large  importa^ 
tion.  Upw^ds  of  two  millions  of  quarters  of  grain  of  ail 
sorts,  (the  greater  moiety  being  of  wheat,)  were  brought  in. 

The  mean  average  price  of  ten  yeans,  prieceding  1801,  was 
nearly  63s.  6^d,;  tnat  of  a  similar  period,  ending  1811,  was  78^. 
l-id.  The  interval  from  1801  to  1811  was  the  most  eventful 
that  Em^and  has  ever  known.    She  contended  with  a  power 
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that  Kad  at  one  moment  succeeded  m  harassing  and  checking 
her  commercial  industry ;  but  the  spirit  of  enterprize  was  un- 
abated, and  as  the  impediments  to  trade  were  multiplied,  the 
profits  of  tillage  drew  towards  agriculture  a  more  considerablb 

Sortion  of  talent  and  capital.  Accordingly  we  find  that  the 
emand  for  land  became  excessive,  inclo&ures  increased  rapidly, 
tmd  especially  in  the  latter  years  of  the  series.*  Still  popula- 
tion advancea ;  and,  as  the  impediments  to  importation  were 
€very  year  augmented,  the  foreign  growth  introduced  was  less, 
and  probably  demand  and  supply  kept  very  nearly  on  an 
equality.  The  opulence  of  the  larmer  enabled  him  to  hold  his 
«tock ;  and  the  paper  system  enabled  the  factor  and  the  mer- 
i^hant  to  apportion  the  delivery  so  nicely  to  the  extent  of  the 
market,  that  they  retained  as  it  were  the  balance  in  their  own 
disposal.  Thus  the  same  causes  continued  their  operation — 
increasing  population  and  increasing  luxury,  with  the  additional 
fact  of  a  greater  difficulty  in  obtaining  foreign  supplies.  It  is 
moreover  obvious,  from  the  returns  to  parliament,  that  had 
England  grown  more  than  her  own  consumption,  there  could 
have  been  no  mart  for  exported  corn,  since  from  1803  to  1812, 
Denmark  and  Norway,  Russia,  Sweden,  Poland,  Prussia,  Ger- 
many, Holland,  and  France,  America,  and  our  North  American 
<;oionies,  all  sent  us  a  portion  of  their  superfluity.  Agriculture 
had  thus,  as  the  rise  of  the  value  of  lands,  of  rents,  and  the  enor- 
mous extent  of  inclosures  assure  us,  every  practicable  encourage- 
ment, and  the  eagerness  of  those  who  engaged  in  it  sufficiently 
«hows  that  they  acted  under  such  a  belief  In  all  the  stages  of 
our  progression  we  may  perceive  the  simple  truth  established, 
that  *' demand  precedes  supply";  and  it  is  obvious  that  the 
laws,  whatever  might  be  their  spirit,  had  no  power  over  the 
consequences  which  attended  or  which  followed  their  enact- 
ment. '  During  liie  first  of  the  four  epochs  which  our  review 
has  principally  embraced,  from  1700  to  1764,  population  was 
stationary,  and  the  nation  "genuinely  agricultural."  Then 
there  was  a  surplus  produce.  During  the  second,  from  .1764 
to  1801,  commerce  began  to  flourish,  labour  to  be  in  demand, 
population  to  increase  rapidly,  and  the  food  of  the  lower  classes, 
indeed  of  all  classes,  to  be  of  a  better  sort.    These  change* 
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*  la  1797  the  acts   of  iaclosare  were  reported  to  the  House  of  Commons  at 
follow*    la  the  reiga  of 

Acls.  Acres. 

Qaeea  Anne 2 1,439 

George      I. 16  .  17,660 

George     II 226 \.      318,778 

'       George  III 1632  2,804,127 

There  has  been  -nja  return  since  that  we  can  discover,  but  the  increase  was  pro> 
tebl^  still  greater  to  1813. . 
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..made  lu  «a  unjmiii^g  iiati(m9«QdJbroi|^t^com.ta  a  Jii^  pnie^* 
l^Tbe  third  dmsion  of  iime,  from  1802  to  181%  attw  .ta^  san^e 
^use3  an  pirqgEfifisiosi,  with  the  jadditiou  of  new  ia»eAunifii4s 
^  uqportation.  In  theae  years  •'wece  laid  th^  foonmaticma  <of 
i,lhe  subsequent  ^approach  to  .a  home  production*  nearly  if  jMt 
quite  equal  to  .the  demand^  C(niuaunilms4mrtts. 

It  seems  especiaUy  important  to  note  that  ai  the  moment 

.when  peace  was  considered  as  a  probable  eifGoi,  «o€ta  after 

the  harvest  of  1813,  these  were   strong   reasons  to    believe 

that  the  supply  did  equal  il^^e  demand.      The  ^eaop  of  I8I1 

,iras  estimated  at  something  more  than  a  three^uarter  €j:c|>> 

jihat  of  1812  at  an  average  crop.     The  impostation  ^  com  m 

those  years  amounted  to  no  more  than  509,^446  ouarlerB;  a&d 

^f  .flour  and  meal  only  to  85,619  cwts.;  while  the  ^exports  .of 

wheat  and  flour  were  638,414  quarters.    It  jshould  thecefcoe 

:8eem  that  a  crop,  not  fully  equal  to  tiie  averagf^  was  aufficieat 

for  the  maintenance  of  tne  .country.*    Between  1811  and  vthe 

.faU  of  1813  larger  tracts,  of  uninclosed  land  were  broken  ijap 

;and  hrou^t  unaex  tillage,  and  subsequently  e^ma,  to  this  Boint 

of  time,  mclosures  then.in.ananckiient  state,  together  .wdtiL  the 

.iB^ast  inqproYements  in  the  art  itself,  added  «tiU  £va£km  to  {A^ 

.jbome  growth,  while  the  substitution  of  stoam  anginas,  t  9ad 

./Other  jnechanical  powers  for  animal  laboui;,   diminished  the 

jconsumpition  of  other  vegetable  produce.    The  fall  of  1 8 13  ^as 

the  consequencer-^-the  natural  consequenoe  of  the  aiitmuk»  ;#£ 

Idghpiice,  addixig«o  largely  to  proauotionaa^to  create  a  ^g^. 

.l^or  .can  we  admit  that  the  landholder  or  the  facmer  was  .so  .piK 

ludiar  an  object  for  the  public  protection  as  it  was  &e  mm,ia£ 

^he  committee  to  represent.    The  price  and  the.4:eat>  of  jaonft 

^ad  been  raised  by  the  circumstances  we  ha^e  di^ftiled  to  ma. 

jBnnatural  and  an  insupportable  elevation.     It  was   eassf  <ite> 

iCosesee  that  the  moment  Europe  should  return  4o  dts  fcomfir 

.Ibabitudes,  the  value  and  the  rentof  thesoil  must  fall*  Thoaa  mbo^ 

jpuischased  and  those  who  hired  at  the  war  price,  ,did  so  a^  'tim 

^ml^and  they  set  the  enormous  ^ain.againstthei^iak*  With.aMi 

in  .the  price  of  the  commodity,  me  e:i^penses.Qf  the  iieed,  of  B\SBh- 

•latenceand  of  labour  also  mustfaU.  <2ovenaats  f or  santjicmld 

*  It  ought,  however,  to  be  remarked,  that  the  importation  of  wheat  in  1810 
•mnM  l,-304,trn  quarters,  an  amount  nearly  equal  to  ibfice  the  average  import  of 
Jhe  iwcnty^elght  i^oMs  tuccaedHig  •I'laS.  Whelbflr  tMs  importntWHi,  aecompatticd 
«i  it  was  by  very  high  ptice,  and  followed  by  a  depressim  la  I8U,  a»d  avfte^a 
1812,  enablediind  encouraged  the  Ei^llsb  grower  to  hold  his  stock,  may  still  afford 
•one  room  for  doobt  aslothe  relation  of  tbedoneitic  supply  to  deniind. 

+  To  tbe»amoaDt  of.  tkcpffodnoc  #f  a  mUlkm  of  aercs'it  bai^lbMnTnmpated. 

i  Mr.  W«bb,  one  of 'the  *pcHO08  ^eocamlacd  befove  nthe>co«nilll«e  of  1814,  a 
land  agent, stated «tbat4ie iatroduoed,  into  the  leatesbe 'had latelgr fraated, claviBS 
'^  ««Hrvailoa,  tsdOch  Mgdlntod  ^a  ipOHion  of  <tbe  ^veaft  %  the  frtee  ^  iiidnaiU 
If  wbemt  lemUncd  at  a  ocrtaio  piteei  tiM  icMwt  ««Mo  yy  iBi  iii|ir^<WI» 


ithatlmdloBAs«Wffirer  wmttiiigslBoiifffegD^iiipoii  leagemable-gwrmria^ 
tt  |)etttpn  .of  tbBir  dates,  dnoreaaed  quantity  in 'no  •«maU  degtie 
*amiBpeina1»d>deigpeaaediytiliie.  !I%ie  general  iptineiple  timt  gt^«t 
iWid^nidcben  |pnnB*<andfauah egricultme  had  enjoyed)  are  alwdt^ 
•liable  vto  gnat  asd  sttddBn  lasses,  faeoausetoompetitieinascev* 
4BinlyfttcmoeEtbe;advantages^€f  tegular 'trade  )to  regidar  profits, 
dias  here  its  justapptioation.  CThe  investment  of  money  m  land 
joenhi  but  .he  made  under  Ae  Qonyiction  that  the  profit  was^swsK 
(tainadrhjrxiKciBnstuaMses  "wdsioh  must  end  mtii  ^theirestoratton  cC 

noe,  and  :tiiefefore  un  equitable  beilanee  was  'to  he  etrudc 
nreen^ie^entiTe  profit  and  loss  during  the  peviod  of  a  lease* 
Snieie'mi^ht  be.afew  to  whom  this  Teasonin^  might  not  tfpply> 
dintrthe  jnillion  -of  eMicupiers  layrfully  within  its  operation.  As 
««i/iinatter  of  qpolioy  it  might  perhaps  have  been  wiae  to  hare 
avowed  and  set  forth  the  principle  which  must  finally  and  lit 
OR)  vei^i  distant  psetind  establish  it8elf«*-^ti)At  the  prioe  of  sub* 
tsistencein  thiscountiy  mustbe  reduced  nearly  to  thelevel  of'lhs 
jKmntinen1r«-*aj»d  tofharvesu^eBteditheaiecessity  of  moderatmg 
itiieileaQentiby  restricting  unpoitation  in  some  move  sensible 
j^egiee  dmsBg  >ti%e  £mt  appremnsion  of  the  vdanger.  -But' tiite 
fmnB  all  .that  parlianisnt  eouU  ha^e  (done,  and  this  vms  firas^ 
efcmtfid>%  thekestranragant  reesommendations  >of  the  eonunittMa^ 
CEhe  xliscuBsionx  of  tiie  tepost  in  parliament  ftetminated  in  ^tbe 
afipdintownt  of  anew  usonunittee  Buring  tiie  ^^ear  1818  ^bere 
Juud  been.«n  impcnrtation^of  neavly  dOO^QOO  cpmsteis  of  grain  of 
««U  sorts,  and  .during  die  year  ;]lftl4  double  this  quantity  ^arrived* 
BZhe  prine  ^exfjerieneed  some  but  by  ^no  means  so  great  a  de^* 
fiifiBsion  atioiHght  have  been  expected.  The  diffisrenoe  at  the 
♦cwmrnienceanent  of  1 6 15  being  only  lis.  per  qaarler  lower  4haa 
the  orice  of  Jan.  1;  1814. 

.  Xhe  :temper  of '4he  mew  xepoct  which  cwas  ptasented  to'ithe 
iKosse  in  July^  1814,  was  more  moderate,  ibeoauee  the  m^ 
^paries  saiid  the  jknowledge  of  ^the  fcoanmittee  tweie  far  more 
lifidelyextended.  We  have^  indeed^  feoapttukited  'theprindi* 
•pies  whidirthefeisidenceitfaey^called  de^eloped/and 'upon  whidk 
ihey  founded  their  jstatement  and  ^etr  ^reooonnendation.  Bat 
no  deciaxon  was  madeidnring  this  year. 

.  .iAfteran mteirval  of  anearl^ twelvemonth  oahn^consito-^ 
wtJoUy  Ihe.^uestion -mam. agam  bsauj^tibefoieS^aiiliameiity  neatly 
mrHie  sessmn  .of  i9tl6,  and  a  stinoig  •  of  ^resDkrtions  -weore  msUIsk 
Koknttd,  *]iiote4>i^and  passed  into  ^  Slaw.  lEhe  admimstraftion^mA 
ihe.noniitey  generallyy  jiadJbeeaBme^aoiwmQed  ^t£  ^tfae  nseessily 
Ibat  had  ^xiste^  for  protecting  in  some  degree  the  kndfidin- 
l^^a^  and  perhaps  ^lam^nled^t  aome  ^in^a^sre  hadantlk^oa 
;^optedin  1814*    A  oMM^^sf  MiiMtaiafVMM  4^ 
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iiouse,  with  the  leading  country  gentleinen/  and  weis  veiy  hu^ 
merously  attended,  when  it  was  understood  that  the  option  of  a 
graduated  duty  on  importation,  or  a  restriction  from  sale  till 
<corn  came  to  a  certain  price,  coupled,  however,  with  an  allow^ 
ance.of  free  importation  at  all  tones,  and  placing  the  foreign 
-com  under  the  King's  lock  till  it  reached  such  price,  was  of- 
.fered  by  administration.  The  country  gentlemen  almost  una- 
jaimously  chose  the  latter,  and  the  corn-bill  passed  in  the 
form  in  which  it  now  exists.  By  its  provisions,  foreign  wheat 
is  permitted  to  be  imported  at  all  times,  and  sold  whenever  the 
average  price  is  above  80s,  per  quarter.  The  averages  of  the 
twelve  maritime  districts  to  be  taken  six  weeks  preceding  the 
fifteenth  days  of  February,  May,  August, ,  and  rf ovember,  to 
.afford  the  standard.*  Other  grains  are  under  a  proportionate 
restriction,  as  well  as  the  growth  of  our  North  American  colo- 
nies. 

It  is  singular  that  the  true  nature  and  effect  of  such  regu- 
lations appear*  not  to  have  occurred  to  either  side  of  uie 
house,  although  they  were  clearly  apprehended  by  persona 
<)ut  of  doors.  It  was  discerned,  that  the  only  consequence 
would  be  a  ruinous  fluctuation;  for  in  the  first  place,  if  the 
-consumption  was/>  ascertained  to  be  greater  than  the  home 
supply — ^there  must  come  a  time  when  the  market  would  be 
•opened  to  foreign .  com.  The  enormous  profit  (more  than  100 
per  cent,  even  at  80^.)  would  induce  merchants,  who  would  also 
obtain  an  advantage  by  the  freight  outwards  and  inwards  and 
by  the  export  of  cargoes  in  barter,  to  speculate  upon  this  pos- 
sibility ;  and  it  was  foreseen  that  the  law  must  either  be  a  dead 
letter^  in  the  event  of  our  producing  enough  for  our  consump^ 
tion,  or  the  cause  of  alternately  exalting  and  grieatly  depress- 
ing the  price  at  uncertain  intervals. 

The  harvest  of  1815,  which  was  perhaps  about  an  average 
-crop,  had  scarcely  terminated,  before  .the  justness  of  these  views 
of  the  subject  became  apparent.  The  importation  of  1815  was 
■almost  the  smallest  for  twenty  years,  amounting  to  no  more 
than  270,462  quarters  of  all  sorts  of  grain,  yet  prices  con- 
tinued to  fall ;  and  on  the  first  of  January,  1816,  had  declined 
to  53s.  7 d.,  a  lower  rate  than  wheat  had  fallen  to  (with  the  ex- 
xjeption  of  1804,)  for  eighteen  years,  and  nearly  200  percent, 
below. the  price  of  July  1,  1812.  It  is,  perhaps,  di£Glcult  to  de- 
termine the  exact  cause .  of  this  great  depression,  but  it  seems 
rather^  to  have  been  owing  to  the  force  of  opinion, -^than  to  any 
^effective  circumstance  attending  supply ;   for  the  same  graia 

*  If  afler  the  opening  of  the  ports  the  price  falls  in  the  first  six  weeks  below 
(he  importation '  price,'  the' ports  are  shiit  against  the  'admission  of  any  grain  sik     « 
iUUQg  for  an>  place  from  the  Bydur  to  the  BidasMii.  -    ^ 
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experienced  a  rise  of  near  50  per  cent,  by  the  ftnt*  of  Jnlyv 
1816,  (viz.  to  73 — 785.)  and  by  the  end  of  that  year  of  about  100 

fer  cent.,,  the  price  being  On  the  first  of  January,  1817,  104«. 
Od.  Pariiament  was.no  sooner  assembled  in  the  be^nning 
of  the  year  1816,  than  petitions  for  relief  began  to  pour  m  from 
the  agriculturists';  and  on  the  9th  of  March,  Mr.  Western 
formally  brought  the  subject  before  the  House.  The  proposi* 
tions  made  by  this  gentleman  were  to  take  off  the  duty  on 
malt  and  to  repeal  the  warehousing  clause  in  the  existing  act  of 
parliament — to  grant  a  bounty  on  exportation  for  some  time*^ 
to  adyance  money  on  home  production,  and  warehouse  it  in 
public  granaries — to  impose  duties  on  the  importation  of  ar- 
ticles of  foreign  growth,  and  to  consider  of  some  mode  of  alle-; 
viating  the  pressure  of  tithes  and  poor's  rate.  It  is  now 
scarcely  necessary,  to  shew  the  partiality  and  absurdity  of  these 
notions. .  Never,  perhaps,  was  any  speech  so  full  of  mistaken 
assumption  or  of  erroneous  conclusions  drawn  from  true  pre- 
mises, particularly  upon  those  points  which  have  reference  to 
general  principles  oi  political  economy.  Taxation  was  the 
principal  cause, of  Mr.  W's  complaints  on  behalf  of  the  agri- 
cultm-ist.  To  remedy  this,  he  proposed  to  take  off  the  tax 
on  malt :  of  course  it  must  be  replaced  by  some  new  impost  on 
some  other  commodity;  thus,  oarley  was  to  be  forced  into 
greater  demand  and  higher  price.  It  must  follow  that  the  rise 
in  barley  would  be  'a  <uear  addition  to,  and  would  enter  into 
the  price  of  things,  and  become  an  evil  instead  of  a  good  to  the 
jstate.  The  proposal  to  forbid  importation  went  to  prohibit  the 
exchange  of  manufactures  for  produce  ;  consequently,  to  check 
the  advance  of  population,— encourage  manufacturing  enter- 
prizes  abroad,  and  lessen  the  resources  of  the  country.  The 
bounty  on  export  was  an  absolute  contradiction  to  his  own 
statements.  England,  says  Mr.  W.  is  so  taxed,  that  she  can- 
not afford  to  sell  her  com  at  home  for  less  than  double  the 
sum  for  which .  the  continent    can   afford  to  send  their  sup- 

fdies  here.  .  Let  England  then  raise  more  taxes  to  enable  the 
iarmer  to  export  his  dear  corn  to  some  cheap  country.  Lastly^ 
said  that  gentleman,  lend  the  farmer  money  to  enable  him  to 
make  com  dear,  that  he  may  grow  more,  and  add  to  a  supply 
which  it  is  admitted  is  already  superabundant.  The  principle, 
the  first  which  Mr.  Western  assumed,  was  very  soon  proved  by 
fact  to  be,  if  not  false,  at  least  very  doubtful;  namely ,  that  the 
domestic  growth  exceeded  the  domestic  demand,  for  the  ports 
were  shut  till  November  16,  1816,  and  of  course  no  foreign 
grain  could  come  into  the  market  till  -after  that  time.  On  tne  . 
first  of  July  the  prices  had  risen  to  73^.  8d.,  and  on  the  27th 
^f Noveiniber,  the Jowest^ and -tiie ^highest  prices  offbeat  ia  ' 


Maikliaiie,  meiA  U2&:  aad  4S8«.  in  itfte  faee  of  open  ports* 
Had  Mx.  Wefitemk  -propeoitionB  htea  earned^  3t  as  not  qob^ 
Mtfle  to  cialci:dttte  the  misehief  .tltat  imuit  faaore  arisen.  iSo  Aeair 
gsronsisiit  :to  fagudate  ^ipon  imperfect  anforBuaiion,  nowsxrer 
ilrong  pmsent  cnaranistanoes  otay  seem. 

Witk anew  toigeneial  Jn^traetion  in  this -tins&.of  tmiveisal 
^Bcnsston,  thcBcnid  of  Agricultoie  had  isnied  u  h^  of  qves^ 
tionSy  and  liad  iavited  laaswers  froai  dntelbgent  persons  oor^ 
noected  mth  Ibe  landed  interest  in  lall  the  counties  of  £ng» 
jiMtiH,  Thesife  answers  were  printed  ifor  publicatiDn^  hut  for  sosoe 
mason,  on  tiieir  appearance,  were  immediately  suppressed.  The 
Imok  waa,  ihowerer,  .as  immediately  oreprinted  and  put  into 
eirciilation.  As  a  jrecbrd  of  facts  it  was  certainly  of  some 
THlae.  The  carrespendence  shewed  that  the  distiie6»  was  wide 
and  desolating— that  large  fiEtrms  'were.  ?iiten  np,  and  tracts  of 
land,  amountmg  in  some  instances  ^o^vee  and 'four  thousand 
acres^  were  actually  lying  uncoltnrafted.  The  prospect  thus  es^ 
habited  was  dreary  indeed.  The  source  of  production  apneaved 
to  bealmcot  dammed  up.  The  thousand  rills  liict  took  their 
woBosy  progress  through  eirery  walk  <^  society,  fertiliziiig  and. 
■nriofamg  the  loeantiTul  estate  of  British  inat^hr^  no  longer 
aeemed  to  'flow..  We  shall  ;not  stop  -here  to  elucidate  the  pmir 
oiplefirom^which  it  appears  to  us  that  the  agricultural  ^distresses 
svere:at  this  period  to  be  deduced,  since  we  -shall  'iatwe  better 

apoBtunity  to  '^camine  it  in  tibe  course  of  our  article.  Bat 
ere  were  adyentrdoos  :and  temporary  circumstances  supw- 
added,  which  it  may  answer 'the  purposes  oftralh^to  explaiin. 
li^elianre.seenthatim^  trade  of  agricmlture  had  long  been  en- 
tirely  domestic,  and  had  grown  vriA  the  growth  of  manufao- 
ime.  Peace  brought  new  competitors  against  the'One'and  the 
JDfter,  and  caution  induced  the 'merchant  to  suspend  *his  opera^ 
tixms/whileihe  surreyed^the  >new  ground  and  the  new  forces 
nunarch  against  him.  TI^  purdhases  of  government  for4he 
eranumntion  of  war  wete  stopped ;  stagnation  was  uni'FenNCl'; 
and  as  ttie'depreoiation  «of  prices  ^had  occasioned  as  tuniTersMft 
A  contraction  ofi<eaQ>enditure,  thedCToand  was'lessenedon  every 
«ide.  'The  iciroulation^of  commsfce  ^and  of  money  .was  dimi^ 
Btshedtoan^estent  unparalleled,  and  parsimony,  me^ofiqpnttg 
ja£  gsoi^arty,  ^assisted  'further  to  choke  all  the  channels  of  wir 
dastsyq  a^oultnre  was  oppressed  '^by  the  generaLdistress,  «s 
scdliBs  by  :idie^more> direct  causes /of  her  altered'^conditton. 

tSuohweretheiscts  that  opsrsitsd  ?Ae  ^estrsordinai^ depres* 
flinn,  iwhich  waa^for ja  .moment trelieTsdnby  vdie  wet  faarirest  '<lf 
ifil6,  and)the  cMnequent  dleoration  ^  pvioe.  'QSiis '^^▼attoi^ 
nas;aid«d  iby  tthe  ^idtundame  lOf  money  «m  dJie  «msfliet  ^at  4He 
MommHtihe  ^mhv  nfiUilh  mot  «m%  mMM  As  JiMassi"to  yis- 
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C9M  adtttidMJraift.cofliltrjr  bahhera  ttr  a:  twrihitntfaaiainrfto 
eQaUe  Jiinr  to  koid  lii»8tadk>,  aiuit  td'awl  Eioiidil  of  a  mn8y.(i]v. 
sogtee- inataacBB^widli  tooi  eagev  a^aoiiekudd'foii  btoonov  benefit^)! 
whicb  oveated  a  dsm&i  in  tin^  m««oh&iLt»«  wbose^  oapitaik  kye 
idle,  to  adi^iituie:  in  tiie  only  specadbtiottdiatBeMMd  topro^* 
miser  adradte^;  ¥tilil»/  AemfoDB^  impcMtotioii  btgun  to  bei 
abundaiit^  iv^icb  wra  not  till  late  in'  tae-  spring  of  181'Z,  thai 
sHpply  was  sparingly  broa^t  to  faand^  anddie^demandiivas  aagk> 
nMated.  Thesa  facts  are  momentOtts>  beoaiise:  Aeve  isnothingc 
more  impottaotin  the  discaMion  of  tikis  qaaBlaion,^  IliBO'to  dta*« 
tiAguish  between  the  frots  which  bdbngto  pexnaiientprindH' 
plesr  and  those  of^  which:  aoddclital^  cumsngtttaeea  ave  tlup 
caosa. 

The  imrnense:  inwontotians?  of  1;817,>  of  com^  flouiv  andmeali^ 
afid  the  period  ctf  tfie  year  at^which  they  principally  took  place^* 
e^xhibit  the  clearest  proof  that  the  crop  of  1&16,  however  ilP 
might  have  partially  tailed,  was  generally  ^ood;  and  the  stodoi' 
in  hand  weie  proved  to.  have  been  greater  at  the  eonunenee*^ 
iMdt'Of  the  haivest  of  1817^  thsui  at  that  of  181:6;'  The  effect^ 
howtenrer,  was  only  to  lower  the  price  from  the  ai^erage^  of  109^^- 
Id.  (that  of  July  1, 1817,)  to  855.  4d.  that  of  January  1,  1818^^ 
Irk*  July,  1818,  it  stood  nearly  the  same,  iiamely,  at  84s«  4d. 
The  ports  had,  as>we  have;  seen;  remained  open  from  November^ 
15^  1816y  for  exactly  a  year,  when:  they  weraolosed  tUL  April! 
16y  1818^  at  which  time  they  again  opened;,  but  importatmnf 
had  nevertheless  continued  for  wamhousing.  The  year  1819' 
was  crowded  by  a  foreign  supply,  nesorly  to  thriee  t»e  amouaH^ 
of  thatof  1817,.  the  quantity  being- of  oom  3,34^920  quartet«>«' 
of  flour  and  mend  604,838  cwts;  Yet  diis  auppl]^  coming  upo<l:> 
the  back  of  a  year  of.  a  large  importation^  ine  joint  total  as<^' 
ceeding  the  largest  yeais  ever  known>.  eveft  those  of  1800  aaad 
180 19  aid notredncethe price  while  it-was  inprogress^  An4 1^ 
it  not  be  imagtued  that  the  importer  held'his  stock;  the  ver}^ 
cotitiaiyns^£he.fticl^  for  on  thefirstof  March>  1819>  there  riN^ 
nudnediin' wof^ouse  under  the  lung's  lock^  no  more  tibuMi^t^- 
inwgnificanfeamount  of  967  quartersv  The  average  price  pw 
Jsuanary  1^.  1819,  wes  still  78v;  lOd.  The^  iufenmceis^  an  war*- 
foartunate-  one fborj theiBogliskfanner, mtcei^  tabec 

doabted^  that  in:  many  inetaneee  the  foveigO'  grom^h  was:  [»er^ 
nuUed  toj  nsorp  die  mariciety^by  the  pertnubcity  with,  wmchi 
thefaome  growQir'hdd  back  his-  stock.;  tnl'  inrtbe  end  he  Became- 
the  vict]mi>ofl  hisi  own  cnpidi^;-  But?  aa^  livwe^  effects^  w«m 
more  apparent^  ^tboagricuitufai  int€9$st-mw  moie^seitsiMenofi 
thiBis  conditicaiL  Ther  saw^titettthm  cowt  tcad^  iiqjon^  nO  sct«* 
tlcd.prin&ipllB ;  that  the  rise*  of  ti>a«y  -was  the  eflmse^of  thede^- 
piM8ion>  toisndnow  f  i  audi  that  subh^  tUiatimtum  csndd  but^  baa 
asaauiiimii^tQatheoiKeliwB  sui^mjttriot^  fnfhUoi. 
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For  a  considerable  period  previous  to  the  dateat^vUdi^e  aire 
firrivedy  a  genUeman  of  a  most  active  mindj  had  undertaken^ 
through  the  vehicle  of  a  public  print,  (the  Farmer's  Jouri&aiy) 
to  originate  a  system  of  cooperation  amon^  the  entire  body 
of  the  landed  interest.    He  endeavoured,  through  a  series  of 
long  and  successive  articles,  to  convince  iiie  agriculturists  that 
they  owed  it  to  themselves  to  associate  and. to  petition  for 
protection,  or  in  other  words,  for  such  new  legislative  provv- 
mons  as  should  raise  and  keep  the  price  of  com  at  a  rate  not  lower 
than  8O5.,  the  sum  at  which  importation  is  allowed.   He  also  la^ 
boured  to  establish  that  the  community  would  be  partakers  ia 
the  benefit  by  the  employment  the  farmer  would  be  able  to  ai* 
ford  to  the  manufacturer.    We  shall  not  yet  inouire  into  the 
-validity  of  his  arguments  or  expedients.    It  is  sumcient  for  our 
present  purpose  to  state,  that  Mr.  Webb  Hall's  exertions,  aided 
Dy  the  pn^nomena  of  the  times,  were  not  without  their  effect 
in  exciting  the  attention  of  his  brethren.    County  a^cultund 
associations  began  to  be  organized  upon  his  system  for  these 
ji^urposes,  and  the  House  of  Commons  was  assailed  by  peti^ 
tions.    But  ministers  decidedly  opposed  the  agitation  of  the 
question. 
.  Long  before  the  close  of  the  harvest  of  1819  it  .was  apparent 
that  corn  must  undergo  a  still  further  and  indefinite  depression. 
The  partial  recurrence  of  the  dijOGiculties  of  1816. and  1817  af* 
forded  the  strongest  confirmation  of  the  obiectibns  which  have 
been  taken  to  the  provisions  of  the  com  bill,  for  it  shewed  that 
the  permanent  causes  of  national  suffering  still  existed.    The 
B\ioft  intervening  gleam  of  comparative  t>rosperit3r  arose  from 
the  necessity  of  replacing  the  stocks,  wnich,  during  the  stag- 
nation, had  been  reduced,  and  from  the  revival  of  domestic  con- 
sumption.   The  large  importation  of  the  foreign  growth  was 
paid  for  in  manufactures  and  merchandize,  (in  gold  or  silvet 
It  is  well  known  it  could  not  be  paid  for)  consequently,  the 
trade  of  the  country  was  increased  by  an  addition  of  ten  mil- 
lions— ^the  amount  of  almost  one-fourth  of  the  entire  export  of 
manufactures ;  and  internal  consumption  was  thus  also  stimu* 
lated  and  augmented  by  the  briskness  of  trade.    Nor  is  the  de- 
pression which  has  subsequently  followed  less  demonstrative  of 
the  evils  of  the  bill.    The  English  grower  seems  again  to  have 
been  particularly  the  dupe  of  mese  fluctuations ;  for,  independ- 
ently of  the  foreign  com  warehoused,  the  following  facts  will 
shew  that  the  quantity  of  English  growth  on  hand  was  greater 
than  at  former  periods.    There  can  be  no  question  that  the 
harvest  of  1818  exceeded  immensely  in  substantial  food  that 
of  1817,  yet  the  English  wheat  sent  by  sea  to  the  London 
market  between  October  1, 1817,  and  July  1, 1818,  exceededhy 
more  than  a  third  the  quantity  sent  during  the  corresponding 
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period  of  181iB-1919;  and  although  this  particular  instance 
b^urs  but  a  small  proportion  to  the  operations  of  the  whole  kine- 
dom»  yet  it  is  fair  to  suppose  that  the  same  reservation  of  stow 
would  be  demonstotted  by  the  transactions  of  other  markets, 
were  the  fetcts  ascertained.  Thus  the  English  grower  held  his 
stock  for  a  depressed  market^  while  the  inmorter  possessed 
himself  of  the  mart  during  the  hish  prices.  Nor  does  the  price 
itself  lead  to  less  important  interences.  On  the  1st  of  July, 
1816,  the  average  was  4^.  lid.  higher  than  that  of  July  1,  1819, 
On  July  1, 18l7»  it  was  465.  4d.  (more  than  60  percent.)  higher. 
On  July  1,  1818,  it  was  16s.  7£2.  above  that  of  1819.  Computing, 
therefore,  the  contraction  of  their  expenditure  by  the  contrac*^ 
tion  of  their  means,  it  is  clearly  to  be  apprehended  that  the 
disbursements  of  the  agricultural  interest  must  be  less  than 
even  during  the  year  of  our  greatest  commercial  calamity. 
Considering  these  facts  in  their  operation  upon  the  general 
trade,  and  through  trade  upon  revenue^  it  seems  almost  mar- 
vrellous  that  Parliament  should  have  consented  to  the  absolute 
negative  pronounced  by  ministers,  and  have  separated  without 
an  attempt  to  investigate  the  facts. 

As  was  foreseen,  the  average  price  of  wheat  had  fallen  on  the 
1st  of  January  1820,  to  645.  la.,  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark, 
that  even  under  this  depression  the  foreign  growm  still  conti>» 
nued  to  come  in,  though  in  small  bulks.  For  a  short  time  the 
price  rose  feebly,  and  as  it  advanced  hearer  to  805.  the  impor- 
tation gradually  became  larger,  notwithstanding  the  immense 
acciunulation  already  under  lock. 

•  In  the  mean  while  Lord  Liverpool,  in  his  speech  on  the  26th 
of  May,  1820,  which  may  be  fairly  considered  as  his  exposi  of 
the  state  of  the  country,  declared  ne  felt  strongly  that  no  alter- 
ation  was  expedient  in  our  laws,|either  as  they  respected  the  trade 
in  com  or  the  currency :  it  appeared  to  him  that  it  was  of  the 
ictmost  importance  ^*  the  puouc  should  understand  this,  and 
that  our  present  laws  should  be  regarded  as  a  permanent  system 
l)y  foreign  merchants  and.  foreign  nations.'^  In  taking  a  view 
of  the  general  subject,  his  Lordship  said,  he  found  little  reduo^ 
tion  in  '' the  great  articles ''  of  domestic  consumption,  nor  did 
he  consider  the  diminution  of  our  foreign  trade  as  very  imports 
ant.  It  is  however,  remarkable,  that  in  enumerating  these 
*^  great  articles  ^'  *  his^  Lordship  omitted  bread  com,  butcher's 
meat,  and  wool,  the  sole  great  commodities  that  affect  the  agri- 
ci^turist,  and  constitute  for  the  most  part  the  food  and  raiment  of 
the  industrious  classes,  and  are  therefore  the  only  essential  arti- 


'^•'W 


*  Thoie  Recited  by  Lord  Liw^rpool  were  **  tea,  coffee,  tobacco,  malt,  British 
tfiirltt,  butter,  salt,  and  bricks  and  |»)^."  See  his  Lord»hip's  speech  as  reported^ 
is  tb«  morning  newspapers. 
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cl»wlii4h'b^  their  eoabten^^limi^e^  ariicaia  1i«*  pM«j^«r%*  e£ 
tbfr  oneor  tbe  oeoifoit  of  die  others.  Thal?the«fflttiniptiott<rfeowii 
hftd  decreased >mtt0t  be  coufinoed  hyt  tbe  fttot^  tfaatfaldiovK^ 
324^000  quarto»  of  the  later  iiaportaUoiiB  of  1j819  (oa^  the  3d(o6 
Starch  in  thatyeedr  it}  will  be  reooUected'lhai  thane  wm»  only  9SJj 
(pMTteia  in  waodiouBe),  were  stiU  under  the*  kiiv>  loodk,,  the) 
sofl^ly  up  to  the  dataof  hie  Lordship's  speech  (JMb;^  26,.  182Q)f 
had  been  fouml  anmly  auffici^tu.    Acoounts  {rc»n  Birmingfaamc 
and  other  lar&re  markets  to  be  relied  .upon,,  ptoved  that  the  coni^ 
Bwaptionf  of  butcher's  meai  had  sufieved  a  diminutf  on  lainifenfi-' 
able  indeedjr  as"  it  indicated  the  abrid^Bianit  of  the  comforts'  of) 
the  labouring  hai^i;  indeed  the  iiotonouafiuct^  the  d^ressed*' 
wages  andvwant  of  employment  precluded  the  poseifaiiity  of  the? 
wowttg  classes  expending  the  same  amounte  in^food  a»  dunn^/ 
a  bride  time,  and  set  the  queetien.of  consumptions  at  rest**  The) 
d)Bpfiec»ion  of  the  price,  of  wool,,  and  :the  accounts,  of  decreased; 
manufaotuxe  fiom  Yorkshire, .  showed'  a  prodi^oua  defalcation^ 
and  demonstirated  beyond  a  dottbty  a  like- deficiency  in  demand. 
Lord  Liverpool's  inst^Cnces  therefore  cannot  butberegsorded  shy 
partial  and  msufficient ;  and  his  deductions  umat  necessarily  hai^ea 
been  erroneous^  and  deceptive*    As  thfe  pressure  increased,  the 
minds  of  thelandrpreprietora  and  the  tenantry  became  more  an^ 
cessible  to  the  doctrines  of  Mr.  Webb  Hidl.and  the  associations*' 
These  latt^multtplied  cmisidembly^andatlength  a  oeatral>comK' 
mittee  met  at- Henderson's  hatel,,when their  leader  presented  his- 
final  report.  This-  appeal  was  in^nious  in  its  conBtxuction,  bat> 
liable  to  two  grand  objections,  mdependently  of  these  which.; 
eAst  against  theaccuracy  of  hia  data  andthetrath^of  h^ideduc- 
tfa»ns>  and  which  reduce  ikw  value  to  nothbg..    la  the  firsts 
place«  to  shew*theso|)erior  importance  of  agriculture,.*'  is  of  no 
aJvail>  towards  the  discovery  of  a  practical  remedy  fiur  tiae  dist* 
tress,,  and  in.  the  second^  me  expedient  which  he  recoouDendai 
for  the  purpose'is  at  utter  variance  with  the  ssfundestprinoiplea 
of  political  economy,  and  may  beafaewn  to  beifenprooticable* 

m  lit  «       a  ■  li  t<  !■  ■  »i«  .  ■        ■!  |1«  ^ ^j         ,«.i        I  ■         ^1 

«  Let  us,  however,  emmioe  bis  theory  by  the  test  of  experievce.     While  the 
nation  iras  •>  geovinely  Ag^rl^ahurei;''  th«ao(^eiitatioo  of  the  nfttioosri  wealth  was 
flo:sl0W  at  to  be  barely^peffcepUlfle..  With  the  adMoce  of  toaiiiietctf  and*  namU»' 
tare,.the  advance  of  popolaaoii,  wealth,  intelleet,.  and  civllisatioo  wfis  oat-lee., 
rapid  than'astooishiog.    Nor  would  agriculture  have  reached  her  giddy  eUvati'oo, 
narBvnk  into  the  abycs  into  which  she  ir  fklleo,  hud  not  commerce  b^n  Violently 
aeted  n^pmi  Hy  the  nilltsry  despot  of  tlie'  csontiaent;    ahc  would  dtlke*#ita  have 
replated  the  profits  of  aisricoltare,,  To  attempt  to  prolong  tlijis  artU&eeri»te  maift* 
taan  a  conflict  with  nature  and  with  knowledge.    Because  a  higb  price  of  corn 
mKonspmUed  the  whrance  of  all  the  other  arts  of  l*fe;  because  It  was  synchronodt 
wiUfthedeoHUidiof  aalfttep  of  war^  and  witl^aii  e^)oymeat  ofaltaatt^to^eptiffe' 
Cfltmmerre  of  the-world,  itby»n»-moapo  follows  that  a  high  price  of-  cof u  #i  thm  - 
c^aseof  all  these  things.    Qn  the  conrtrary,  it'apipeaFs  mofe  liioe  «D'eftct|aiid  it 
may  with  reaiea  be  saspeeted  that  its  extravagant  ela^tivn  had'»  tMdeflcgr'to< 
abate  rather  than  Bogment' the  national  vrealth  ' 
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This  exp^dknt  is  the  simply  one  of  raiting  tihe  nominal  price 
of  a^cultural  produce  by  the  means  of  restnctions  upon  the  ad- 
mission of  foreign  com^  the  necessary  result  of  which  must  be 
to  keep  the  price  at  a  high  rate. 

•Mr.Hall  assumes,  that  this  rise  of  price  would  set  all  the  springs 
of  trade  in  motion,  and  become  tlie  source  of  universal  employ- 
ment and  prosperity.   But  that  this  is  a  fallacy  will  be  discovered 
by  an  examination  of  the  facts.    The  grower  and  the  consumer 
are  the  two  parties  to  the  contract,  and  it  is  clear  that  any  ad- 
ditional price  laid  on  by  the  grower  must  be  paid  by  the  Qon- 
sumer.    ffow  the  fallacy  lies  in  the  misapprehension  of  the 
effects  of  employment.  Mr.  Hall's  proposal  implies  either  mere 
reciprocity, — merely  the  same  balance,  though  it  may  enlarge 
the  amounts  on  both  sides,  of  the  account,  or  it  contemplates 
an  addition  to  the  profit  of  the  one  to  be  extracted  from  the  other ; 
but  it  is  plain  that' whichsoever  retains  a  larger  portion  than  it 
gives,  the  other  must  be,  insomuch,  a  greater  sufferer  than  at  pre- 
sent. Vl^en  therefore  the  farmer  requires  a  higher  price  from  the 
manufacturer,  all  that  can  take  place  (if  the  return  be  equal 
between  both)  is  that  the  farmer  will  cause  the  manufacturer  to 
expend  for  subsistence  more  labour,  which  he  extracts  in  the 
shape  of  more  commodity ;  if  on  the  other  hand  the  manufac- 
turer adds  to  the  charge  for  the  products  of  his  labour  suffici- 
ent only  to  compensate  him  for  the  additional  cost  6f  such  sub- 
sistence, the  farmer  will  give  for  what  he  consumes  more  value 
in  the  same  bulk  of  com,  but  confer  no  more  employment.  One 
of  these  things  is  all  tiiat  can  occur.  The  employment  then  which 
Mr.  W.  Half  and  the  agriculturists  hold  out  as  the  benefit  which 
is  to  accrue  to  the  consumers  of  corn  from  this  proposed  rise 
is  an  illusion.    Employment  can  never  benefit  the  person  em- 
ployed unless  it  enaole  him  to  command  a  greater  quantity  of 
what  he  desires.    The  rise,  therefore,  might  be  advantageous  to 
the  landed  interest,  but  must  be  injurious  to  society  at  large. 
The  error  lies  in  supposing  that  return  without  profit  is  bene- 
ficial.   Employment  attended  with  such  a  result  avails  nothing. 
.We  may  perhaps  make  our  position  still  more  evident  by  an 
elucidation  drawn  out  of  Mr.  Uairs  own  data  and  calculations. 
He  estimates  the  wealth  created  by  agriculture  at  one  hundred, 
by  commerce  at  twenty-eight  millions  annually.  These  amounts 
he  obtains  by  deducting  the  cost  firom  the  total  production  as 
estimated  by  Dr.  Colqhoun,  who  computes  (in  the  nearest  round 
numbers)  the  former  at  217,  the  latter  at  207  millions.  Suppose 
then  one-fourth,  or  26  per  cent,  added  to  the  price  of  agncul- 
tural  produce,*  which  would  bring  it  up  to  805.  per  quarter,  a 
^^^^^™~""~'™~"^'"  ■  -      ■  ^—^^-^^—^      '  ■    '  ■— ^^— 

•  At  the  time  of  wriiinif  thif  article, 
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fuiP'  that  ii'i&  icbmlitfed  wottkL^temUnemte  tlM^  grower:  liiis 
iTQuld.give  a  n€N9amal  additioii  of  fiftyr&Hir  million0  to  tbe  ior 
come  of  the  landed  interest,  but  a  real  moreaae  of  only  the 
balance  that  would  remain  after  the  augmentation^!^  their,  owm 
^bfristence^  seed-com,  &c.  hadbei^a  deducted;  supp06in|pno 
rise  to  take  place  in  the  othef  articles  of  life^  which  must  o( 
|M)ur6e  follow.*  .By  ^om  then-  is  this  advanoe  of  25  per  cex^U 
to  be  paid  ?  By  the  whole  community ;  more  theo^  one  half  f  of 
whom  are  employed  in  ntanufacture  and  ooinmeroe.  How  then 
ajre  these  latt^^  who  are  now  so  depressed  in  condition^  to  find 
the  means  of  meeting  this  advance?  Mr«  Hall  rapUes.  by  the 
employment^  we^  the  agriculturistiBjr  shall  be  enabled  to.  a&»rd 
them.  To  this  easv  solution  th^e  are,  ho'vf ever,  the  foUowinf^ 
geneml  and  particular  objections-^robjections  that  seem,  to  ui^ 
insuperable,  besides  those  already  stated.  First,  when  the  der 
diuctions  from  the  increased  subsistence  of  the  landed  interest 
itself  are  made,  the  balance  will  be  too  inconsiderable  tp  efiect 
the  purpose  to  any  extent.  Secondly,  though  the  domestic  de^ 
tnand  fpr  manufactures  by  th^  agiricultural  classes  might  be  exir 
iarged,  the  foreign  demand  must  be  diminished,  and  the^ 
would  be  some  diminution  in  the  former  by  the  emigration  that 
would  infallibly  atteivdanincrei^ed  price  of  subsistence.  Thirdly^ 
a  rise  in  the  price  of  commodities  would  surely  follow  a  risf 
in  the  price  of  com,  and,  to  whatever  amount^  t^dtq  restore 
the  balance  of  profits  and  reduce  the  value  of  augmented  price 
to  the  laiuied  interest;  and  last,  not  leasts .  we  snail  shipw  th/at 
the  sum  tp  be  drawn  from,  the  manufaoturing  and  conpnercial 
^nsumer  would  be  far  greater  than  the  .sum  left  at  the  dis^- 
poj»al  of  the  agjmcuUurist,  and  whichi  according  to  Mr.  Hall^  ji$ 
tp  create  all  this  useful  2^d  enriching  employtf^nt. 
\  Agifeeably  to  that  gentleman's  hypothesis,  the  wealth  cre^t^d 
by  agriculture  is  to  production  as  99.  to  217,  or  nearly  one 
half-  Of  the  ftfty-four  millions  we  have  given  him  in  augmented 
price,  about  twentyrsij^  millions,  admitting  the  addition  to  the 
oost  deducted  to  be  in  the  same  proportion  as  be  aUows,.  and 
jhat  no  other  increase  of  expense  accrues  on  the  rise,  would 
V«paain  to  the.  agriculturist  for  expenditure^or  for  creating 
fOBiptoymentt  as  Mr.  Hall  considers  it  Let  it  be.,  renakem^ 
pered.  that  thesp.  twenty-six  millipns  are  not  oi^y  to  cpmpen* 
fkatp  a  rise  of  .twenty-five  per  cent*,  upon  subsistence,  hiuit  to 
l^enefit  the  manufacturing  classes,  xiow,  Mr.  Hall  deduets 
ftom  the  .¥?ealth  created  by  com^iierce  181  millipns  ras^jxrim^ 
cbst,  which  ^ould  be  found,,  if  traced  out,  tp  resolve  itself 

■J— 1 ■  -      iW  I -■■.■«■■..  ■■      ,        I  ■    I—         >■  ■  ■  I         ■« 

*  See  Dr.  Adam  Smith's  Weftlth  of  Katioos,  VoL  il.  book  4.  chap.  5. 
t^  Colqhoao-  estimates  the  ag;ncalti]rists  at  six  millions  (ia  .the  Deaf^l  rotifill 
numbers,)  and  the  mannfatturersiitseieii. 
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ahdoBt  entirely  into  tubsistenee.  !%#  addition  of  twenty«ilye^ 
per  cent,  (the  me  we  allow  on  til)e  price  of  oprn)  on  this  suiq  is 
about  forty*fiTe  millions.  ThuB'tUen>  presuming  tbe  a^ei4«» 
tural  interest  to  expend  every  penny  of  their  augmentation  of 
income  in  articles  of  British  manufkctur^  or  commerce^  tiie* 
commercial  classes  would  be  called  upon  to  pay  forty-five  mil-*-' 
lions  to  the  agrieultuFists  in  return  for  an  outlay  of  twenty••Bi^^* 
from  them!  The  further  you  produce  the  parallel  the  worse  it" 
DwU  appear* 

But  two  arguments  from  the  many  which  present  themselves 
against  the  practicability  of  such  a  rise  in  the  cost  of  subsist* 
ence,  will  suffice  to  prove  the  impossibility.  First,  the  conr 
dition  of  the  manufacturing  consumers,  who  are  now  unable 
even' to  {>urchalie  sufflciclnttood,  at  the  present  prices ;  secondly^ 
the  consideration  that  a  rise  would  be  immediately  attended  by 
the  emigration  of  a  great  portion  of  the  class  just  above  pau^ 
perism.  These  are  among  the  most  valuable  citizens,  and  their 
expatriation  is  most  banefal,  ibecause  the  general  production 
is  lessened  by  all  they  produce,  and  demand,  which  is  a  cause 
of  production,  is  lessened  by  all  they  consume.  The  reventies  of 
the  state>  which  are  a  stationary  or  increasing  amount  charged 
upon  the  total  of  production,  as  well  as  the  T>oor  rates,  fall 
th^efore  with  heavier  weight  on*  the  country  at  large.  Besidee 
this  grand  error,  propagated  with  such  industry,*  the  farmer 
alledges  that  as  decreased  price  attends  Increased  (quantity,  he 
is  not  benefited  by  such  increase.  This  supposition,  however 
by  its  semblance  to  trudi  it  may  at  first  mislead,  is  quite  as 
deceptive  as  the  sophism  we  have  endeavoured  to  refute.  The 
argument  for  increased  price  stands  upon  the  ground  that  the 
country  can  be  insulated,  and  that  one  portion  of  the  iphabit^ 
ante  can  be  bound  to  the  soil  and  compelled  to  pay  whatever- 
charge  the  state  itself,  or  another  portron  of  its  subjects  sh^t 
think  fit  to  impose ;  while  other  countries,  within  sight  as  it 
were,  could  afford  the  relief,  they  would  be  reduced  to  wcmt. 
Again,  the  farmer  would  thus  seem  to  compute  Upon  the  stag<^ 
nation  of  the  fikculties  of  the  mind*;  these,  however,  will  still  g6 
forward  in  the  race,  and  the  stronger  the  necessity  (as  Dr. 
Rigby  suggests)  the  stronger  the  impulse.  The  condition  of 
our  existence  implies  progression,  flie  ^ect  of  which  is  a 
continual  accession  to  tne  means  of  subsistence  and  continual 
cempetitimi  in  the  application  of  those  means.  We  have  de- 
monstrated already  the  effect  of  this  principle,  in  the  very 
matter  of  which  we  arc  speaking :  it  has  increased  subsistence, 
which  has  again  increased  population.  Population  has  aug* 
mehted  demajftd,  and  demand  production  e^d  competition.  But 
with  these  acquisitions,  knowledge  has  taught  mankind  to  com^ 

2  n  2 
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mand  the  produce  of  all  lands ;  and  it  has  also  enabled  them  \x> 
compare  the  advantages  of  bringing  home  what  they  desire,  or 
of  seeking  it  abroad.  Man  is  now  sufficiently  a  cosmopolite  to 
refuse  to  be  confined  to  a  spot  to  struggle  with  a  hard  condition; 
if  change  of  place  appears  to  offer  him' relief,  and  can  be. 
tried.  The  experience  of  these  facts  is  daily  bringing  statesmen 
nearer  tp  unrestricted  principles  of  trade.  If  we  nghtly  anti- 
cipate events,  it  is  by  general  rules  that  price  will  be  go- 
verned; not  by  the  production  of  one  country,  but  by  laws^ 
which  the  intercourses  of  the  whole  world  wul  create:  any 
expedient  inconsistent  with  this  principle  will  but  serve  to  mul- 
tiply the  embarrassments  of  the  state  that  shall  be  so  unwise  as 
to  aim  at  its  adoption. 

,  The  question  of  the  distress  was  resumed  in  parliament  soon 
aifter  the  meeting,  and  almost  daily  enforced  by  petitions.*  The 
discussion  was  fixed  for  the  30th  of  May^  when  it  was  opened 
by  Mr.  Holme  Sumner.  Ministers  were  disposed  to  negative 
the  question;  and  so  entirely  did  they  rely  on  the  general 
sense  of  the  House  being  in  their  favour,  that  no  pains  were 
taken  to  secure  a  majority.  The  issue  was  singular :  the  motion 
for  a  committee,  to  whom  the  petitions  were  to  be  referred^ 
was  carried  by  a  majority  of  49,  in  a  House  of  261  mem- 
bers. Lord  Castlereagh  subsequently  adverted  to  the  cause 
of  the  division  recited  above,  and  carried  an  adjournment 
of  the  appointment  of  the  conjimittiee  till  the  next  day;  when^ 
after  a  long  debate,  its  powers  were  limited  to  the  consideration 
of  the  mode  of  taking  the  averages,  on.the  noiption  of  Mr. 
Robinson,  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 

The  evidence  before  this  committee  sufficiently  displays  the 
very  imperfect  manner  in  which  the  averages  are  taken,  in  con* 
sequence  of  the  indifference  of  the  inspectors,  and  the  various 
interests  which  combine  to  defeat  the  object  of  the  legislature. 
It  appears  generally  to  be  the  intention  and  the  effect  of  these 
causes  to  elevate  the  averages  above  the  real  price,  which  is 
done  by  the  Actor's  excludmg  the  sales  of  inferior  qualities-' 
and  returning  only  small  quantities  of  the  heavier  and  finer 
sQrts.  The  jprincipal  inducement  to  this  deception  is  to  keep 
lip  the  price  of  nour,  since,  where  an  assize  of  bread  is  set 
according  to  the  price  of  wheat,  it  is  th^  interest  of  both  miller 
and  baker  to  obtain  a  high  return. 

.  The  suspicions  of  actual  fraudulent  intention  beyond  thia 

f;«aeral  instance,  are,  however,  confirmed  by  very  few  examples, 
t  was  stated  that  fictitious  sales  of  1000  quarters  of  Scotch 

*  These  petitions  there  is  reason  to  believe  generally  proceeded  from  the  re- 
cottth^tdAiion  of  Mr.  Hall,  circulated  to  the  presidents  and  members  of  the  agrl- 
calciiral  i«io«ia(iofli. 
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com  had  been  xmtde  and  re-made  one  day  in  Marie  Lane,  and 
returned,  with  a  view  to  affect  the  averages ;  and  that  a  similar 
fraud  had  been  practised  at  Liverpool  upon  one  or  two  occa- 
-sions.  But  there  were  no  grounas  for  the  supposition  that 
foreign  corn  had  been  extracted  from  the  warehouse  while  under 
lock,  or  that  any  quantity  of  such  grain  had  been  smuggled 
into  the  kingdom  during  the  time  the  ports  had  been  shut. 

Yet  the  means  of  affecting  the  averages  by  purchases  or 
sales  in  <three  of  the  smaller  maritime  districts  seem  to  exist, 
and  the  sacrifice  which  a  merchant  might  make  in  the  attempt 
would  be  nothing  in.  comparison  with  his  ^ins.  The  virhole  of 
the  laws  and  provisions  to  secure  an  equitable  return  are  cer- 
tainly very. defective,  yet  very  easily  remedied.  We  think, 
however,  that  the  application  of  these  remedies  could  afford 
but  little  and  short  relief  to  the  farmer^  who  suffers  from  an 
erroneous  principle  rather  than  an  imperfect  detail  in  the 
enactments  relative,  to  corn :  for,  if  the  opening  of  the  ports 
depend  upon  a  high  price,  and  the  supply  is  such  as  to  render 
importation  necessary  at  any  season,  the  consequence  must  in- 
fallibly be  great  fluctuation.  Nor  can  either  the  repeal  of  the 
warehousing  clause,*  or  a  graduated  duty,  afford  him  the  assist- 
ance he  expects: -the  effect  of  the  one  would  only.be  to  trans- 
fer the  place  of  deposit  to  the  other  side  of  the  water :  we  shall 
iiereafter  shew  what  would  be  the  result  of  a  graduated  duty. 

In  the  progress  of  our  article  we  have  related  the  facts  con- 
nected with  the  growth  and  the  trade  in  com,  and  we  have 
commented  upon  the  fallacies  involved  in  the  representations 
of  the  landed  interest :  we  shall  now  hasten  to  conclude  our 
extended  dissertation  with  some  observations  upon  the  general 
question — for  which,  we  hope,  we  have  cleared  the  way,  by 
making  its  bearings  intelligible  through  the  medium  of  facts. 

The  first  and  most  important  particular  is  the  approximation 
of  the  home  growth  to  the  demand.  For  a  series  of  twenty- 
eight  years  the  importation  of  wheat  alone  has  averaged  nearly 
600,000  quarters  annually.  The  glut  which  succeeded  the  har- 
vest of  1813,  when  a  full  crop  and  a  quarter  was  grown,  was 
followed  (up  to  1819)  by  an  importation  somewhat  exceeding 
that  average,  and,  taking^  into  account  all  sorts  of  grain,  more 
than  doubling  its  total.  The  exportation  in  these  years,  too,  ha,d 
decreased,  and  the  consumption  was  lessened  by  emigration ; 
yet  the  price  has  since  risen  to  near  60  per  cent,  above  the 
price  allowing  importation.    Some  quantity  of  poor  and  cold 

*  A  reinaneratini^  price  to  the  English  grower  is  more  than  double  the  cost  of 
foreign  wheat,  including  all  ezpences.  The  price  of  the  best  wheat  at  Hamburgh 
(iHu  of  late  not  exceeded  $29.  6(2.  per  quarter,  and  the  quality  is  fully  equal  to  tb« 
best  English  growth. 
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lands  have,  since  the. depression  of  1816,  goaoe  oat  of  c]iilt»¥»r 
tion,  or  been  converted  into  pasturs^ ;  and  it  is  avenred  thai 
the  late  general  course  of  hi^  fanning  has  been  lowered  mio;  % 
«ystemless  prpductlve.  Ther«  piust  then  be  great  doubt  eiir 
teriained  whether  the  empire  does  grow  enough  for  her  #w^ 
consumption — a  supposition  encouraged  also  by  the  belief 
among  merchants,,  implied  in  the  enormous  importations  .still 
going  on  in  the  face  oi  the  stUI  more  enonnous  accumulations 
already  under  the  king's  lock..  It  must  nevertheless  be  edor 
jiidered  as  an  undeteimined  point,  whether  we  do  grow  enougli 
for  our  own  support— because  the  importations  of  1818  alaae 
amounted  to  the  average  of  three  years,  which,  as  it  should 
seem,  occupied  the  place  of.  at  least  a  ^ood  portion  of  tibt 
litock  the  English  grower  held,  in  hopes  oiT  better  marketis«  B^ 
this  as  it  may,  the  question  of  the  relief  narrows  itself  to  ttusM 
alternatives: 

1st.  To  lay  such  restrictions  on  importation  as  will  amoJiiDt 
to  a  prohibition.  . 

2aly.  To  ^dmit  o<icasi6nal  ii^portation. 

3dly<  T.o  leave  the  trade  free» 

In  considering  the  possibility  of  the  first  expedient  it  miist 
appear  that  the  doubts  respecting  the .  home  growtl^  amount- 
almost  to  {he  proof  of  our  positive^  want  of  occasional  cea*' 
tinental  assistance^  But  should  we  for  one  momiftnt  imagiM 
the  practicability  of  the  experiment  of  exjQlusion,  eKtcavag&nt 
prices  would  invitq  extensive  competition,  and  the  farmer  would 
surely,  at  the  end  of  no  long  period,  find  himself  in  the  sam^ 
condition  from  native  adversaries  as  he  now  .dpes  from  foneiga 
competitors :  capital  would  be  attracted  towards  i^ri<^tui% 
IomI  the  market  overstocked  with  our  own  produee,  as  (it  wa» 
i^id)  happened  in  1816^  1816. 

The  principle  of  occasional  importation  must  either  ensttlie  a 
constantly  high  price,*  which  the  country  (cannot  bear,  or  Opda 
the  door,  by  such  provisions  as  the  present  act  contains,  lo 

'^**^™      ■  '    ■         ■*■■  ■  I  ■■■■■■  ^»  ■i^tti*^^—  ■■  I  la ^     ■■    ■  I        .  ■■  ■       I  , ■  »■  ■  I,  ^  ■  .1^  t^ 

*  The  warehootifi^  clatM  in  ilie  preveDt  utt  appears  to  fiii*fUpres^vat{oo,indrt 
«ipccially4  became  it  aifordt  a  contaot  aod  >|;vadiiat  opporfuDity  ibr  tte  terust  4lC 
our  manofactures  for  corn.  Sidce,  ihould  a  bad  setisosi  reader  a  very  cslciiii^ 
Importation  at  once  and  immediately  indispeniiMe,  (we  have  lately  in  one  ytmt 
iMported  to  the  value  of  ien  milKons  MerilDg,')  tlierc  Ij  every  probability  tliAta 
♦owiderable  dmin  of  biiHifHk.woald  be  iotvftablij^  aa4fir«8li  evUftiiMKlit  fall  itpMI 
«Qd  disturb  our  riewly  regulated  curreucy.  lu  tbeabseace  of  lucha  pravlsHmlt0t 
the  accuitHilation  of  productive  harvests,  experience  has  sheivn,  that  sucti  extra 
#Miaiid  in  so  uttcerfaiii  a  dlnliate  as  ott'rs  may  be  well  anticipated,  and  the  daiigtfr 
Ire  apprehemi  Is  ffy  m  meaiiB  rnitikeiy  to  fol lost.  Hcpolut  ou||lit  to  lie  duly  colli. 
aidered,as  the  present  system  affords  beyond  all  question  at  the  same  time  a  motisA 
and  a  facility  to  the  merchant,  and  to  the  foreign  grower  who  is  at  thk  moment 
^tcrloaded  with  corn,  in  their speculatioM.  If  ol^viaied  at  alt,  it  would  be  obvf*- 
jt«d  by  the  formation  of  depot*  oa  die  other  aideiof  the  water.  iho«ld  the  tUmm. 
iNfftt)ni«ko«t. 
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tixeesf^v^  'flvtetnation,  nimous  tlike  to  the  grower  and  «oii* 
vumer.  A  graduated  duty  has  been  recommecded  to  preehide 
this  ^ang^ :  bat  the  expedient  is  deceptive ;  for,  presuming  the 
object  to  be 'the  bringing  up  the  price*  to  8O5.  per  quarter,  and 
no  more,  (the  country  would  certainly  not  bear  any  imposition 
"th^t  even  tiireatcsied  a  higher  price,)  let  us  see  how  the  process 
<would  suooeed.  Suppose  the  aven^  price  in  this  country  to 
•be  7O5.,  it  is  proposed  to  impose  a  duty  of  lOs.  on^  the  foreign 
^rowtii.  The  efffect  of  this  would  be  to  raise  the  whole  cost  of 
importation,  by-  bo  much  ab^ve  the  foreign  price.  In  point  of 
"ftcta  quarter  of 'foreign  wheat  would  then  cost  the*  merohant 
<^Bfe.  6fl{.  <  Vary  the  terms  of  the  proposition  as  you  will,  it  would 
«dtimately  come  to  this  result.  The  merf^hant  wouid  go  on  mt' 
"porting  as  long  as  he  could  get  6d.  per  quarter,  (perhaps  com^ 
puting  his  gains  on  freight  and  barter,  he  would  even  conpent 
to  lose  something  on  his  shipment  of  corn,)  that  is  to  say,  ^» 
price  of -wheat  would -^ways  remain  ^t  or  neair  665.  €«.  per 
quarter :  flisce,  if  the  first  cost  was  32^.  Qd,y  and  23&  6d.  dut^ 
i^thedilference  between  669.  Sd.and  8O5.)  themerehant  would  stul 
be  able  to  sell  without  4o8S  at  thftt  price;*  while  his  gains 
<would  be  madeonfreisht^aind  the  cargo  outwards.  .  .Further,  if^ 
ae- was  represented  to  uie  coimntttee  of  1 814,  the  foreign  price 
IB  ^gmduated  by  the  English  demand,  it  misfat  fall  still  k>wer» 
At  Arehangel  the  average  price  of  the  best  wheat  was,  for 
fifteen  years  prece4ing  1814,  (^iy  245.  tt  quarter.  Since  thea 
it  appears  to  be  both  impolitic  and  impracticable  to  risk 
the  coAsequences' of -either  of' th^se  methods,  it  maybeuseful 
to4nc|uire  a  littlefisTtherinio  the  effects  of  the' remaining  pro- 
position. 

Fnoin  the  body  of  evidence  exaimined-  before  the  committee 
of  1814,  from  whose  opinions  the  present  rate  of  admittance^ 
{8O5.  per  quarter)  was  fettled,  it  appears  that  the  land  agents 
aadfaDmevstCoasideffed  rent,  charges,  &c.  as  nearly -doubled  be*^ 
tween  1793  and  the  period  of  their  examination.  One  gentle- 
man, Mr.  Charles  Mant,  a  person  extremely  well-versed  ii>.the 
groiwth  and  trade  in  cosn,  gaveat  as  his  opinion,  which  he  sup^ 

Eorted  by  an  estimate^  that  12s.  per  quarter  was  or  would  soon 
e  a  remunerating  price.  There  were  others  who  thought  fropi- 
765.  to^SQy.  fiufficient.  ..All  who  Were  examined  did  not  eon*- 
ceive  that  either  rent  or  expenses  had  then  by  any  means  sunk 
to  their  level.  Acooxdixig  10  their  statements,  it  should  seem 
that  the  &nqer  has  sot  yetsufGdred  so  severely  as  is  repie- 

•  Mr.  Joho  Foth^rgill,  a  corn  factor  to  London,  largely  eo(;agvd  in  the  rale  of 
fo.reign  grain,  itatcil  In  evhiente'b^forelhe  eoimmitice  oo  tlie  averagci,  that  be 
cmtld  alfonl<tii  psySSi.  ofSOf.  A^yjftt  qostter  to  bring  the  corn  out  of  ^«re- 

^  ^  ■■  ■  I  ^  .  •    ' 
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.«eii|;ed.  Indeed^  had  not  the  profits  of  famuQg  been  excemire 
beyond  all  computation,  it  would  have  been  utterly  impossible 
for  the  great  bulk  of  them  to  have  gone  on  at  all.  ^  What  trade 
but  farming  could  continue  under  a  defHression  of  nearly  200 
per  cent.,  and  this  depression  not  computed  uj>on  the  profits 
out  upon  the  whole  return^  to  which  the  depreciation  between 
the  price  of  July  1, 1812,  and  of  that  of  January  1,  1816,  did 
amount?  Indeed,  fluctuations  to  the  amount  of  60  per  cent, 
upon  the  return  have  beeii  so  common  as  scarcely  to  be  noticed. 
It  we  concede  the  fullest  allowance  for  increased  quantity, 
which  in  some  degree  both  produces  and  compensates.  depse»- 
sion,  there  can  yet  be  no  such  difference  as  can  at  all  account 
for  the  comparative  ease  with  which  a  fanner  undergoes  these 
common  mutations.  There  must,  therefore,  be  something  iu 
this  matter  not  yet  understood. 

If  we  consider  the  component  parts  of  a  fiumer's  expenses* 
we  shall  find  that  every  one  of  them,  taxation  excepted,  will  bink 
with  the  price  of  corn.  Rents  will. fall,  tithes  must  follow, 
ithe  capital  employed  will  be  less,  seed  cpm,  the  feed  of  his 
horses,  8cc..,  Isubour,  and  in  short  all  the  articles  of  his  con- 
sumption, ^^ill  graduate  according  to  the  price  of  subsistence, 
and  become  cheaper.  They  have  already  become  so ;  and  but 
for  the  rise  of  1817  in  the  price  of  corn,  they  would  have  sunk 
still  nearer  to  jtheir  natural  level.  Hence  it  is  clear,  that  upon 
every  article .  of  expenditure  but  taxation,  the  remedy  ai'ises 
out  of  the  disease.  '     • 

It  is  taxation  then,  say  the  agriculturists,  that  constitutes  the 

real  and  sole  itepi  which  comes  in  to  disturb  the  balance  * 

.1  ■  I — — — — ^— ^— — ^— — ^-^-^^— ^^^^^-^^— 

•  This,  bowefer,  is  Dot  the  fact.  The  causes  which  empower  the  contineatal 
grower  to'  seU  cheap  are  matty^  bat  chiefly  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  the 
superiority  of  the  climate,  enable  him  to  produce  a  greater  quantity  of  corn  with 
much  le«8  labour  and  expense.  A|;aiD,  the  inhabitants  (of  the  North  especially) 
are  ceuteot  to  eat  their  rye  and  inferior  grains,  wliile  they  export  tKeir  wheat* 
With  respect  to  the  power  of  taxation,  the  real  question  is,  what  proporiion  doci 
the  taxation  of  England  bear  to  her  production,  when  considered  relatively  to  the 
ratio  which  the  taxation  of  the  countries  she  contends  with,  shall  be  found  to 
bear  to  their  production  ?\  In  this,  the  true  method  of  estimation,  we  have  reason 
to  believe  the  difference  is  less  than  it  appears  to  be  from  merely  comparing  the 
nominal  numerical  amounts  of  either  separately  considered^  of  one  country's  tax* 
ation  with  that  of  another.  According  to  M.  Le  Compte  Chaptal's  estimate  of 
the  production  of  France,  which  is  probably  the  nearest  the  truth,  taken  together 
with  the  financial  statement  of  the  minister  in  January  last,  it  appears  that  the 
tazaiion  and  the  prodnction  arc  as  follows : 

Taxation.  .  Production. 

90,891,964.  291,325,925,  or  nearly  as  1  to  10. 

'    CoIqhonn*s  computation  of  the  production  of  England  and  the  official  accoiuia 
Af  revenue  up  to  the  JOth  of  Oct.  1820,  gave  the  following  results: 

Taxation.  Production. 

50,643,810.  430,521,372,  or  nearly  as  1  to  9. 

It  io  ip  be  rediarked  that  he. computed  the  price  of  agricultural  prodocevety 
atarly  at  the  same  price  hs  they  now  betir.    lliesc  results  can  only  be  regarded  •• 
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between  tiie  prel^ent  time  aiid  1792,  when  fardien  ''  could  live 
and  do  well "  at  a  price.far  below  eren  the  present  depreasion— at 
42s*  and  39«.,  the  averaaea  of  June  1  and  July  1  in  that  year.  In 
all  other  respects  it.  shomd  a[>pear  that  the  general  condition  ia 
improved  by.  the  progress  of  civilization.  The  power  of  produc- 
tion, which  must  be  the  power  that  enriches  a  state,  is  incal<* 
cul^ly  augmented  since  uiat  time. 

It  has  been  a  common  error  among  calculators  to  compare  the 
incref^e  of  taxation  with  the  increase  of  price,  and  thence  to  in- 
fer that  the  burden  upon  the  subject  is  in  the  proportion  of  the. 
difference.  The  price  of  com  tripled,  while  taxation  quin- 
tupled, said  Mr.  Western,  in  his  speech  on  the  7th  of  March^ 
1816  !  But  this  proves  nothing.  The  ratio  is  not  to  be  tsds:en 
between  taxation  and  .price,  but  between  taxation  and  pro- 
duction. The  seventeen  millions  of  taxes  paid  in  1792,  are  to 
be  deducted  from  the  entire  production  ol  1792,  and  the  tax- 
ation and  production  of  the  present  day  to  be  compared  in  the 
same  manner  before  we  can  arrive  at  a  lust  conclusion  wijth  re- 
apect  to  the.  pressure  of  the  burdens  of  the  state.  Again,  the 
produce  of  manufacture  and  commerce,  with  relation  to  that 
of  agriculture  at  the  separate  periods,  is  to  come  into  the 
estimate.  For  if  the  one  be^irs  a  higher  term .  with  relatiion  to 
the  other  than  formerly,  (since  it  will  hardly  be  denied  that 
taxation  acts  upon  production  whencesover  derived,)  it  may  pos- 
siblv  be  discovered  that  commerce  now  bears  a  gxeater  proportion 
of  the  burdens  of  the  state  than  in  1792.  There  is  the  strongest 
reason  to  believe  that  our  manufacturing  production  is  enor- 
mously increased ;  our  exports  had  certainly  exactly  tripled, 
for  they  were  in  1792  about  24i-  millions,  in  1813,  more  than 
734-  millions. .  That  our  domestic  consumption  (which  indicates 
the  production),  had  astonishingly  advanced,  though  not  probably 
to  the  same  extent,  there  is  every  proof  that  can  be  desired* 
If  then  a  strong  case  of  distress  be  made  out,  the  remedy  doea 
not  appear  to  Tie,  consistently  with  equity,  in  legislative  pro- 
visions calculated  to  ensure  a  high  price  of  com.  For  if  it  be 
the  fact  that  a  large  demand  and  a  small  supply  made  land  in- 
ordinately profitable,  if  inordinate  profits  encouraged  such  a 
competition  as  to  elevate  the  rent  of  land  and.  of  ti&es  beyond 
their  due  proportion,  the  universal  price  of  things  must  have 
followed  the  price  of  subsistence.    Is  it  then  either  politic  or 


upproximatioDs  to  the  troth,  since  in  all  probability  the  foreign  trade  of  Fi 
fomethin^  le^t  thaif  it  was  before  1T89,  the  date  of  Chaptal's  compntntioo, 


France  U 
and  the 
valae  of  Eoglidl  prodaction  it  certainly  decreased  by  decrease  of  price  lioc* 
Colqhooa's  entinate  was  made.  Still,  however,  if  France  affords  a  fair  instance  of 
the  competition  we  have  to  meet,  the  ditference  of  taxation  would  be  infioitely 
more  than  compensated  by  our  industrioas  habitt,  by  our  capital,  our  coals,  an4 
•ar  •€iebtt:fic  power. 


init  to  otfl'  ttpon  the  atete  to  cdtt  ithm  «aiiatonil'«let«Jlllaii,  'Wim 
jieaeehM'refttorad  our  foreign  oonsexioiiB,  «»d -with  th«m^(6 
oppoftututies  of  eKteMding  our  nerci|ptile  and  mftnufactaring 
admoiteges? 

'  .'From  the  body,  of  facts  we  ba;v«  brought  tq^ther^  ^e  cob^ 
elttde  that  it  is  ivqioiitic  and  dalueive  to  enco«rage  <the  B,gn^ 
cultural  interest  to  look  towards  artifioial  pitmsions  for  Iheir 
9dief« 

'  We  haTe  shewn  that  the  only  new  fact  which  bears  ^jftraor^^ 
diuarily  upon  their  condition^  over  which  the  landed  interest 
has  no  'oontroul,  is  taxation,  and  this  burden  commerce  and 
manufiicture  endure  in  common  with  aericultupe,  iand  perhapa 
6?en  in  a  greater  proportion  at  present  than  in  an  eerUer  penod 
of  our  history.  Whedier  the  relation  of  taxation  to  productiott 
]»  much  altered,  and  what  is  i:fae  existing  ratio,  we  leave 'to 
ecotiomists  to  decide ;  but  it  is  tiiiis  point  eloi^  that  detennkies 
whuether  the  national  difficulties  be  so  increased  as  to  forbid  the 
fetum  to  former  usages.  Whether  these  difficulties  may  l>a 
tdli  further  augmented  by  the  emigration  whidi  the  oooipap 
fative  cheapiMBs  of  living  m  nei^bonrinj?  lands  «tiay  occasion^ 
IS  another  part  of  the  question,  and  one  which  must  be  serioucdv 
affected  by  any  itse  in  the  price  of  corn ;  but  one  with  whica 
we  havenow  nothing  to  xlo.  ,' 

We  may,  however,  in  reference  to  tins  queistion>' advert  to  Ae 

■nions  entertained  by  persons  whose-knowledge  ef  agricultural 
ittii^eetsis  most  extensive-^diat  the  production  of  the  sml  is  stiH 
pTMtaUy  capable  of  an  almost  indennite  addition/by  means -of 

'—^'^     cmtrmticn.    The  common  sentiment  of  the  inttiUir 


gent  persona  who  gave  evidence  before  the  commitlee  of  )^14 
was  greatly  in  favour  of  high  farming.  Here  tiien  is  the  true 
aource  of  individual  profit,  as  well  as  of  national  relief  and  na« 
tienal  wealth.  We  spedc  with  reference  to^  other  branches  of 
production,  us  wellas  to  the  agrioultural ;  fof  it  is  no  long^ 
to  be  doubted  that  the  superfluity  of  one  class  of  labourers  "mi 
c*ll  forth  the  ingenuity  of  Others.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
Aat  if  the  price  of  subsistence  were  brought  to  way  thing  Iftto 
a  level  with  that  of  the  continent,  our  maaufactorers  would  be* 
aide  to^ayail  Aemselves  of  their  capital  and  skill,  to '  secure  a' 
Taet  portion  of  the  trade  of  the  world.  Popuh^ion  inereaeed  by 
these  means  would  find  its  support  by  me  barter  of  miano- 
factnres  for  the  raw  produce  oi  other  countries ;  the  interests 
of  nations  would  declare  more  decidedly  •  and  constantly  for 
pea«e ;  the  increase  of  commerce  would  increase  HMipply,  and' 

aricttlture  would  be  kept  in  a  state  of  constant  effort  to  over- 
do die  demand.    What  is  most  to  be  desisedp  the  pressure 
of  taxation  would  be  diminished  by  the  extehsioiHoC4ltSiiaub)«oi^' 
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iMiter  -md .  fesoucqeB.  Iti  a  tti«»e  :iitflto«&l  state  of  Uimff8>  the 
atpicaitumt  Will  be  eafe  finm  dme  Tevevsesto  ni^ioh  he  hM 
M  kite  b^m  fiiqiOBecL;  te  *  trade  will^  peiliapB)  «ffotxl  little  9i 
no  room  for  ailv«ntimMi8  speadtttioi^  but  it  inU  ^T€  abvndttrii 
tottpe  for  tbe  eJoaci^  of  talent  and  the  apf»fitttion  of  «€ietiC6) 
and  above  ail,  n^iie  it  will  aeoixre  a  ateadj  and  reasonable 
ppa&t»  it  will  ffetoanita  moat  valuable,  if  not  ita  most  valued  pe^ 
eemmendatioii-^tliat  of  being  tbe  mosttfaaqail  and  mostTii^ 
tuous  of  all  occupations. 


aeaaoHe 


Art.  XVII.—- Jbc^niaZf  of  two  EoMditions  into  the  InUri^  of.Nem 

South  JValeSj^  tmdertcAen  bf  oraerqfihe  British  Gov^rnmeniy  in 

the  ^yisar^  18^17-i  8.*    By  John  Oxley^  Surveyor  Geaerabof  the 

^  TTerritory  and  lieutenant  of  the  Royal  iNavv.    JVithMapei 

,  and  Views  of ,  the  Interior^  or  newly  dtscweim  GouniryM    .4t04 

p.  424.    Murray.  Loudon,  1820. 

XHERE  are  few  scienees  or  acts  in  which  some  of  oer  noioH 
trymsnhajre  not  attained  to  acknowledged  «mhi6iiGe  buttheraf 
iBfno  one  on  which  they'maysuore  satelyjclislietige'acompartN: 
8on  with  other  nations^  than  the  talent  for  nauti^  dkoovtef]^ 
We  coxigratttlate  the  public  on  very  noent  'uoii&aLationB  of 
this  daim;  and  on  renewed  instances  of  thatex«dted  patron*' 
9m,  whioh  is  indispensable  to  its  adnmoement.  To  nis  late 
Majesty  %  well  known  teste  for  geographtcal  science,  and  hie 
patrioino  zeal,  fpr  its  promotion^  we  owe  that  extensive  scope  for 
ih»  skill  and  the  ardour  ef  our  navigatofs,  which  alone  wasre-^ 
qvited  to  extend- dieir  peacefol  victories  over  the  wholje  wcHrld 
of  waiters.  Under  his  steady  auspices  the  'enti»e  compass  of  Ae 
pQcUk  Ocean,  that  covers  nearly  half  the  globe>  was  progress' 
stveiy  exploied.  By  Ms  present  Majesty's  adherence  to  hie 
&th^8  nmxims,  we  have  encouragement  to  hope  that  .the  lese* 
a^cesstbie  coasle  of  tl^  jtfrcdc  Ocean  may  be  equally  defined* 
Akkesdy  it  has  been  ascertained  that  Baffin's  claims/thaugh- 
such  as  to  be  thought  incredible,  w^e  strictly  just,. and  ind^»d 
snrprjbingly  accurate:  :aad  a.  passage  Jias  i|Ow  been  opened 
from  the  golf  that  wiU  always  preserve  kts  name,  to  the  ocean 
whose;  shore  had  been. reached  only  by  the  private  enterprtsee 
of  ^^acketoie  ^and  Heanu  From  the  skill  and  fortitude,  the 
disciiiline  and  vmiknoe,  of  Britii^  navigalovs/  encourage^; 
and  eided  by  myaf  .  patronase,  we  may  hope  that  the  ^novtbstm 
eoast  of  oAnmcica  wm^mon  ne  .ns  icompletdytetced  as  ^tkat  ^ 
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Asia..  But  although  a  taste  so  highly  becpming- soveieieiis  of 
the  greatest  naval  and  commercial  nation,  in  the  world  has 
be^n  displayed  so  effectually  to  the  public  advf»itage,  we  caor 
not  help  seeing  that  it  has  not  been  generally  emulated  by  their 
subjects.  It  IS  a  rentark  too  well  founded*  that  foreigners  are 
less  defective  than  ourselves  in  geographical  information.  Aiid 
we  confess  that  it  is  not  without  some  hesitation  that  we  venture 
to  introduce  an  article  purely  chorographical/ however  import- 
ant in  itself. 

Existing  charts  enforce  our  belief  that  the- coast  of  New 
South  Wcues  was  visited  by  unknown  Portugese  navigators, 
above  two  centuries  before  it  was  almost  entirely  surveyed  by 

'  our  great  discoverer  Cook.  So,  too,  the  continent  of  Africa 
had  been  circumnavigated  2000  years  before  De  Grama  doubled 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  In  both  cases  these  great  men 
brought  to  perfect  light  and  utility  what  before  had  sunk  into 
oblivion,  (jook  nearly  supplied  the  outline  of  a  country  which 
he  found  to  be  so  vastly  extended,  that,  if  undivided,  ne  con- 
sidered it  a  continent.  The  completion  of  its  circumnaviga- 
tion by  Flinders  has  not  only  disproved  its  intersection,  but 
has  excited  much  doubt  whether  its  coasts  afford  an  estuary,  to 
any  considerable  river.  On  this  interesting  subject  some  light, 
though  faint,  is  thrown  by  the  contents  of  the  volume  b^ore: 
us ;  and  encouragement  is  given  to  expect  a  speedy  answer  to 
the  inquiry. 

The  northern  and  western  coasts,  which  were  chiefly  disco  vi&red 
by  the  Dutch,  during  their  competition  with  the  Portuguese  in 
India,  were  denominated  by  tixem  New  Holland ;  a  name  not 
ill  applied,  in  reference  to  its  apparent,  flatness.  The  eastent 
coast,  on  the  contrary,  is  bordered  by  a  mountainous  range; 
and.  was  named  by  Cook  New  South  Wales,  from  its  supposed 

.  resemblance  of  aspect  to  that  of  the  northern  shore  of  the  Bri- 
tish channel.  The  absurdity  of  extending  either  of  these  names 
to  the  whole  intervening  country  was  obvious;  and  we  are  glad 
4p  observe  that  a  gener^  appellation,  which  we.  think  unexcep- 
tionable, is  adopted,  not  only  by  Mr.  Oxley,  in  his  journals,  but 
by  the  Colonial  government,  in  the  documents  that  form  the  ap-^ 
pendix.  Before  the  boundary  of  this  continent  was  known,  and 
while  Latin  was  commonly  written  in  Europe,  it  was  called 
Terra  Australis  Incognita;  and  its  earliest  Spanish  discoverer 
Quirois,  named  it  in  his  own  language,  Tierra  Australia.  It  is 
therefore,  with  the  strictest  propriety,  in  this  j^olume,  named 
Australia;  and  the  innumerable  insular  countries  that  ex- 
tend from  its  immediate  vicinity  between  and  southward  of  the 
Tropics,  may  as  proj^erly be  denominatedthe  u^us^ra&m  IsZam^^ 
Or  insular,  (in  distinction  from  Coniinentat)  Australia.     By 
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Aese  means  we  hope  will  be  obliterated  the  lidiculous  nomen-' 
oh^re  of  jiusiralastasnA  Polynma,  vrhich.  had  disgraced  several 
recent  geographical  publications,   and  is  among  the   senrile 
imitations  of  French  foppery. 

The  supposed  southern  extremity  of  Australia  was  named 
by  Tasman,  its  discoverer.  Van  Diemens  Land ;  but  it  has  since' 
beeifidiscovered  to  be  an  island,  about  two  thirds  of  the  extent 
of  Ireland;  and  superior  in  general  fertility  to  the  continent. 
It  is  divided  from  this  Australia  by  60  leagues  breadth  of  sea; 
though  called  after  its  ingenious  explorer  Bass's  Strait.    The 
opposite  Australian  coast  from  Cape  Otway,  eastward  to  the^ 
Ram  Head,  may  be  reckoned  400  miles ;  and  from  the  former ' 
jMTomontory  northwestward,  to  the  entrance  of  Spencer's  Gulf 
(by  the  French  called  Buonaparte's,)  which  penetrates  150  miles 
inland,  is  about  an,  equal  distance.    This  capacious  inlet  is  ter- 
minated by  Mount  Brown,  3000  feet  above  the  sea;  from  which 
a  lofty  ran^,  in  a  northern  direction,  divides  the  interior  low 
country.     Fort  Jackson,  almost  300  miles  northward  of  the 
Rain-head,  is   1^°  southward,  and  13°  eastward  of   Mount' 
Brown ;  above  760  miles  df  direct  distance.    From  the  head  of 
Spencer's  Crulf  to  Cape  Bemouilli,  nearly  half-way  toward  Cape 
Otway,  "it  is  known,"  says  Mr.  Oxley,  p.  104,   ''that  the* 
coast  is  sandy  and  destitute  of  water." 

So  tardy  was  the  progress  of  the  colonists  at  Port  Jackson 
in  exploring  the  intenor  country^  that  half  a  dozen  cattle  which 
strayed  soon  after  the  settlement  was  founded  (when  such  a 
loss  was  most  severely  felt),  remained  undiscovered  more  than 
six  years,  though  less  than  forty  miles'  distant.  They  had  then . 
greatly  multiplied,  dnd  were  leit  undisturbed,  in  the  hope  that,, 
by  gradually  replenishing  the  continent,  they  might  furnish  iu- 
ture  sustenance  for  its  spreading  population;  but  they  were' 
afterwards  greatly  reduced  by  successive  years  of  droujght. 
The  want  of  pasture  for  animals  domesticated  in  the  colony 
that  was  thus  occasioned,  induced  some  gentlemen  to  attempt 
crossing  the  mountains  in  search  of  a  bettei*  watered  country. 
Having  passed  the  summit,  they  descended  into  *a  deep  and 
winding  slen,  forming  the  channel  of  a  stream,  called  oy  the 
natives  Wan^ambia,  which  issued  into  the  river  Nepean,  the 
western  bbunaary  of  the  colony.  Its  banks,  protected  from  the 
scotching  rays  of  the  sun,  afforded  the  needml  pasturage :  and 
the  success  of  this  surduous*  research  encouraged  the  present 
Governor,  General  Lacklan  Macquarie,  to  prosecute  the  disco- 
veries thus  begun.  The  deputy  surveyor,  Mr.  G.  W.  Evans,  hav- 
ing consequently  in  November,  18*13,  entirely  crossed  the 
mountains,  foima  a  considerable  stream  descend  westward,  to 
thfi  interior  country^  which  appeared  to  be  fertile/ and  wa* 


9fSfiemhly  direnriMU    On  tida  itTet,  intiaad  IMboqitam^  llief 
4mi  of  a  new.  aeUitanKeaii  wa«  cho«^^  by  Qxt  GoverBoir,  iribMu 
lisitod  it  in:  Ma^,  IB  15 ;  a  road  paaaabb  for  €amag«r  haTimr^ 
in  the  mean  time  been   constnictod  to   Afe   OKtmit  of  148: 
UMamred  milea  lf«m  Sydney,  the  oolomal  metro{)oH9 ;  but  in  a 
cUi^t  line  (nearly  W;N«W.)>  only-83  geogrwlikal  milea. .  From 
tjfiiA  spot*  which  was  named  Bathurst^  Mr.  Bi^^ana  was  then  d^. 
iqiatcned  to  make  farther  discoveries  southwestward ;  and  hzYf* 
i^Lg  &Hen  in  with  another  considerable  stream^  inrhich  he  denom^ 
i)%tQd  the  iftchlsA,  and  supposed  likely  to  form  a  junetion  widh.. 
1^  river  Maoquarie,'*  the  Surveyor  Greneral^  Lif»tenant  Johia 
Oxlej^^  of  the  Hoyai  Navy,  was  ordered  March  24, 1817>  to 
ensaaooine  the  direction  and  extent  of  its  cO«Z9«w    A  depot,  qooih 

eiaing  ev^  neoeaaary  ^tide  for  the  expedition,  bad  ihw; 
^en  tormea  on  the  I^chlan,  m  33^  44^  souA  longitude^  and 
148°  21'  longitude,  eaat.  of  Greenwich.    Mr.  Oxley  airived  at 
this  spot  April  26«  and  proceeded  from  it  westward  the  28ch,  at 
the  approach  of  winter  in  that  climate^    He  was  attended  hj 
Mr.  JBvans,  two  botanists,  a  mineralogiat,  a  boat  builder,  and 
aix  other  men,  whose  offices  were  distinguished  in  tho  instmo^ 
tions  that  were  delivered  to  him.    One  of  these  is  repreaented^ 
t0  be  "  for  chaining  with  surveyors ;"  a  phrase,  which  seemS/ 
to  import^  in  the  dialect  of  Port  Jacksos^  ta^  measimng  of  land; 
even  m  cases  ^or  which  a  cimin  Would  ill  suffice.    He  waa  ex- 
pected-at  that  time^to  cross  the  continent  to  the  south  we9taii' 
CQaat,  at  a.  diatanoe  of  600  milea  from  Batburst.    We  cannot 
comprehend  that  a  survey  of  that  nature  and  extsnt  could  be 
performed,  bu^  by  trigonometricid  operationa. 

It  was  '^  expected  that  the  Laohlan  river  Nvould  be  found  to 
en^ty  itself  into  that  p^rt  of  the  sea  on  the  'eouth^^est  eoaat  of 
Australia,  betwee|i'  Spencer's  Gutf  atod  Cape  Otway,"  -(ibid.>i 
and  this'  e^cpec^tatien  probably  eocasioned  the  Laohlan  to  be; 
pceferred  to  the.Maoquarie,  as  the  immediate  object K>f  aitention. 
it  has  already,  however^  been  remarked,  ihat  for  nearly  one^ 
half  this  distance  ^^  the  coast  is  sandy  and  deatitute- of  water*'^ 
It  seemsj  ther^fore^  to  b^  only  eastward  of  Cape  BemouiUi  thaib 
tha  river  could  be  es:peotad  to  isaue^  An  aoourate  sumrev  ofthe^ 
ii^rvening  coast  to  Cape   Oiway  (not  more  than  70  or  80  > 
leagues)  would  th«rejbre  decide  this  question*    T^e  very  oiutset 
of  the:  first:  expedition  was  discouraging.    The  dep6t  on  the- 
Lachlan,  tbf)Ugh  but  1"^  8^^  west;  and  IS^.'  south  of  Bathurst, 
waa  found*  byl)arometdical  computation,  to  be  1370  feet  lower 

>  The G9Teropr'a  ni^f»mA  of  t^illsxecdkiaB, . dated  fuly  8|  1815,  ihevH  haxfi 
^?*  ipaerted  in  Mr.  Oxley'fl  appepdix,  ^q  cooneot  the  other  dociMpieDts  wblck  U 
<^^B>Pirt*«i^  and  to  iBtrpdcice  (he  present  journals.     It  is  added  ta  ft  judicious  rom- 


•'«'»«  iMBtrrien  lu  ivir.  KJXtcy  »  appcpjujx,  »if  ijuuucoi  me  oiner  aocimnrDcs  wi 
coBvprltet^  and  to  iBtroduce  (he  present  journals.  It  is  added  ta  ft  judlcioni 
pijetitn  oCitke  JUitor^  o€  JKew  Soitb  W«|c%  pubUibed  Iff  BiHslmrdj  ldl«. 
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tbM'tbfti  atattonf  amLoiUj^^QO.  fSet  above  tUe  Aen\  of  t'ke  sw; 
(p«  -9,)  •   Yet  the  *'  dividing  ranges  babireen  the  Lachlaa  azid' 
JJH^quarie  rt^en  abe  n&eylo&yi,''  (p^  4.)  so  thftt  the  *'  hope  thai* 
th«0e  livers  umtiae^^'  eocpiieseed  in  the  instniptaoiiVi  was  at  oac^ 
cut  off.    The  land  about  the  dep6t  wa»  quite  fli^t^  (p«7;)    And* 
aa  they  prooeeded^  ncsthward  of  weist^  down  the  ri^ht  bank  of 
the  river,  the  ooWry  became  a  '^  dead  letvel,  with  extensive 
swamps,  oxk  both  sides,  very  barren  and  desolate/'  (n.  16,  16. y 
At  the  satioe  time, "  mRskadf  flood  were  obdemred,  36  teet  above 
lb&  level  of  the  streanu''    A  few.  insuhuled  eminenees  adjacent^ 
tp.it^  and.  some  rongea  occaaionaUy  ohsenpedal  oonsiderable' 
<Ustai»ceSy  alone  diveni^d.the.«ceiMi:  bntwest^i^ard^  thehomon; 
Wi^  unbounded.    It  is  remarked^  dth  May,  '^  the  soi)  of  the' 
counjixy  we  passed  over«  was  a  poor  and  cold  clay;  but  there- 
are  many  rich  levels,  .which;  could  they^be  drained  and  defended.' 
ttom  the  inundatiDnB  of  the  rivnr,  weidd  atmly  repay  the  ouflk 
tivatton/'  <p.  23.)-    On  this  altemativie  the  u^ity  of  most  parts^ 
of  the  ^ooiitinenit  aeente  to  depend.    Had  it  p^sseesed'  atli^tioms 
for  its  eariy  discovierers,  the' Dutch,  they  would  probably  by  this^ 
tme  have  intersected  no  small  portion  of  it  with  canals,  and^ 
have  guarded  it  with  suitBd)le  embankments.    We  rather  wish, 
iiian  hope,  that  they  may  yet  follow  our  dimple,  by  sending^ 
tjiieir.  nua^&ctora  to  its  western  ooasts;  Our  French  neighbours 
have  speeulated.  on^ocoupying  some  parts  of  the  fiouth-wesi' 
coast  whtdi  they  esqploiea ;  but  their  apjproximation  to  our  set>- 
Idemeuts.  is.  by  no  means  desirable.  .Ineir^  resiles  cunbttion; - 
as#ia  India/  aad  North  Amenea,  would  perpetually  gran)  at  the 
whole,  till  thev  should  be  completely  excluded;  and  me  priase^ 
would  ill  .pay  n>r  the  oopteet* 

;  The  riv^r  Laehlanr,.  which  at  the  dep6t  had  a  bfeadth  of  40^ 
yards,  had  in  33^  16^^  S.  laL  not  more  than  30:   and  after 
rising^and  fidling  ^eiy  suddenly,  without  rain^  it  began>  lltib* 
May,  '/  to  wash  the  immediate  edge  of  the  plain,  and  so  eontir' 
ntued  to.do/'  (p.28«)  It  also  divided  itself  into  three  branches ; 
one  of  which' runmug  If  .W^  was  crossed,  and  the  middle- branch' 
psuraaed,.  winch  soon  overflowed  its  banks,  and  itstcourse  was*^ 
IpBt  amoi^  marshes^  (p.  34;)    From  a  neighbouring  hill  was^ 
peroei^ed,  to  a  cbstanoe  of  26  or  30;  miles>  that  the  whole^ 
oQiialx^  fiom  K JW.  ronisul  to  N«  lity  und^r  wfd^er .    Retummg  to ' 
the  pomt  where,  the  rives  £rst  divided,  the  party  p'ui^ued  the 
c)»uiBe  of  its,  south  western  branch,  wfaibh  soon  changed  Ix)  the  < 
direction  of cdus' others;  probacy  dieiefore  with  a  similar  teiv 
nunatiom.    They  were  l^n-^S  miles  west,  and  38  n&tik^  of  ^ 
.dbp6t;  and  the  couffse^of  the  river  had  been  so  circuitous  as  to 
estend.ailtost  twioe  thist  lens^.    Its  fbU>  by  the  latest  obseiv- 
vatiens,.  was  estimated  ati  lO&feet^  leavmg  not  n»>re  than  dOO'  * 


^ 
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above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Most  unfortunately^  their  baroim* 
ier,  having  4een  included  in  the  load  of  a  pack-horse,  was 
broken  by  his  falling  in  a  swamp.  On  a  survey  of  this  kind, 
the  comparative  elevations  of  the  land  could  be  nardly  less  in^ 
portant  than  the  distJEinces. 

Tlie  party  had  been  furnished  with  rations  of  provisions  for 
five  months;  which,  with  the. rest  of  the  bc^ga^e/had  been 
divided  between  land  and  water  carriage  f  but  me  nqrses  appear 
to  have  been  left  wholly  to  find  their  provend^  from  the  soil, 
whatever  it  might  happen  to  be.  The  difficulty  of  their  passage 
over  swamps  and  oreeks,  and  their  wanderings  in  search  ^r 
grass,  as  well  as  obstructions  to  the  progress  of  the  boat,  espe- 
cially from  fallen  treQ3  in  the  river,  had  already-  much  retarded 
the  expedition.  Its  advancement  in  the  same  oireGtion  was  im- 
practicable ;  and  Mr.  Oxley,  being  without  instructions  for  an 
alternative,  resolved  on  so  hazardous  an  eiiterprize  as.  that  of 

uitting  the  river,  to  proceed  across  the  country  south-westward; 

Ward  the  coast  between  Capes  Otway  and  Bemouilli ;  expect- 
ing in  that  direction  to  mi^et  with  some  river  that  mi^ht  issue 
from  the  marshes  in  which  the  Lachlan  appeared  to  be  dispersed. 
He  thought  it,  notwithstanding,  "  probable,  fisomt  the  appear- 
ance of  uie  country,  and  its  being  nearly  on,  a  level  witii  the* 
sea,  that  the  waters  were  partly  absorbed  < by  the  soil,  and  the 
remainder  lost  by  evaporation.^^  (p.  38.)  The  attempt  to  cross 
auch  a-  desart,  rather  than  leave  nis  charge  .impertectly  exe- 
cuted, demon»bates.a  laudable  zeal  for  the  public  service:  but 
we  confess  that  the  prospect  of  success  seems. to  us  to  have 
been  so  small,  as  haraly  to  warrant  the  undertaking..  Whatever 
shift  the  party  mi^ht  make  for  water,  in.  quitting  the  only 
stream  that  they  had  seen  in  their  journey,  the  horses,  on  whose 
strength  they  must  be  wholly  dependent,  were  obviously  liable, 
when  much  more  heavily  laden,  to  be  deprived  both  of  water 
and  grass. 

.  They  commenced,  however,  their  adventurous  journey,  18th 
of  May,  and  amidst  great  difficulties  and  hardships,  advanced, 
2d  of  June,  to  lat.  34°  8'  south,  long.  146°  3'  east.  Their 
horses  had  continually  broken  from  their  nightly  confinement, 
to  wander  msaxy  miles,  after  water,  and  most  of  the  day  was 
often  consumed  iu  quest  of  them.  One  of  the  best  horses  was 
theii  shot,  having  lost  the  use  of  hia  limbs ;  *and  the  rest  were 
daily  sinking  under  want  and  fatigue.  On  the  fifth,  in  34°  13^^ 
south,  146°  east,  it  was  found  impracticable  to  [m>ceed ;  and  it 
was  decided  to  return  north-westward,  as  nearlyas  the  means  of 
Bubsistence  for  the  perishing  horses  admitted  of  kieeping  that 
course.  They  travelled  therefore  along  the  foot  of  a  barren 
xange  of  hills,  tending  little  westward  of  norUu    On  the  six* 
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te^i&th,  when  in  33*^  49'  south,  146®  54'  east,  another  horse  ex- 
pired. At  length,  by  leaving  half  their  provisions  at  times  be- 
jDiind,  they  arrived  on  the  23d  at  a  river,  which  they  supposed 
to  be  a  continuation  of  the  Lachlan,  though  reduced  to  one 
third  of  its  former  breadth.  Following  its  course,  first  west- 
ward, and  then  south-west,  they  found  its  current  terminate  in 
a  lagoon,  33®  67^  south,  144°  23'  east,  without  any  visible  emi- 
nence soutji-westward.  A  few  miles  above  this  extremity,  how- 
ever, "  a  large  arm  of  the  river  extended  from  the  north  bank 
to  a  considerable  distance  on  that  side,"  (p.  102.)  This  is  repre- 
sented in  the  map  as  issuing  into  an  extensive  lake ;  and  ''  a 
sheet  of  water  on  the  north  side  near  the  termination  of  the 
stream,"  is  incidentally  mentioned,  (p.  120,)  and  in  the  author's 
report  to  General  Macquarie,  (p*.  372.)  We  cannot,  therefore, 
account  for  his  silence  concerning  it  when  on  the  spot;  espe- 
cially as  it  is  thereby  left  doubtful,  whether  this  arm  from  the 
northern  bank,  is  not  rather  the  main  stream  of  the  river..  Its 
sudden  stagnation  in  the  channel  that  was  examined,  seems  to 
indicate  as  much,  and  to  render  a  fuller  explanation  the  more 
desirable.  The  remarkable  diminution  of  the  river;  also,  where 
it  was  first  recognized,  may  admit  of  a  similar  illustration.  To 
return  thither,  the  party  set  out  on  the  9th  of  July,  and  reached 
the  spot  on  the  lyth,  still  uncertaih  whether  thp  stream  was 
connected  with  the  Lachlan,  or  with  the  river  Macquarie.  Con- 
tinuing to  ascend  its  left  bank,  they  passed  three  extensive 
lakes,  at  a  few  miles  distance  from  it.  rfear  the  first  of  these, , 
**  an  arm  nearly  as  large  as  the  main  branch  up  which  they  had 
travelled,  was  discovered  on*  the  north  side;  it  ran  N.N. W. 
and  then  apparently  trended  more  westerly,"  (p.  124?.)  •  Such 
drains,  and  divisions  of  its  channels,  sufficiently  account  for  its 
diminution.  ♦ 

All  expedients  for  crossing  to  its  right  bank  failed,  till  Au  ^ 
gust  3d,  when  they  were  44'  10"  west,  and  11'  32"  north  of  the 

Eoint  where  they  had  quitted  the  Lachlan;  and  they  could *no 
)nger  doubt  that  the  present  stream  proceeded  from  themarshes 
which  had  there  arrested  their  progress.  Of  the  interval,  about 
fifty  miles  in  length,  from  sixteen  to  nineteen  miles  were  exa- 
mined, comprising  an  island  formed  by  divisions  of  the  river. 
The  party  were  very  eag^r  to  quit  so  unpromising  an  object ; 
and  as  soon  as  they  could  transport  their  horses  in  a  raft  to  tHe 
northern  bank,  they  left  it ;  being  resolyed  again  to  encounter 
whatever  wants  ana  dangers  might  occur,  ralher  than  persist  in 
contending  with  the  impediments  to  their  return  up  the  banks  of 
the  river.  "  A  variety  ofwretchedness,"  says  the  author,  (p.  1 13,) 
'*  is  at  all  times  preferable  to  one  unvarying  cause  of  pain  or 
distress." 
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Before  taking  laav^  df  tJil#  Laishhtfi^  P^&  iRroilldU. 
fame,  to  suggest  a  few  eoHBideratioas.  "W^ith  an  exeeptidn:  of 
the  interyal  above  mentioned,  it  has  been  traeed  througk  four 
degrees  of  longitude,  or  above  230  miles  of  direct  dislmieey  and 
more  than  double  that  oourae.  ^  Its  sources  have  not  been  ex^ 
plored,  nor  do  we  thiidi  its  termination  as  yet  decided.  Sup*, 
posing  its  fall,  in  the  extent  that  it  has  been  examined,  to  be 
proportionate  to  its  computed  desotnt  from  the  depot  to  the 
marshes,  the  lake  into  which  one,  if  not  both  of  its  branches  is- 
sued, would  not  be  more  than  250  feet  above  the  sea ;  but  the 
fall  more  probably  decreases,  and  the  elevation  may  be  about 
300  feet.  The  lake  is  nearly  in  the  latitude  of  Port  Jackson, 
aad  almost  half  way  thence  towards  Spencer's  Gulf.  Should 
one  or  more  streams  be  supplied  by  it,  which  seems  most 
likely,  they  may  flow  t0ward  the  low  sandy  coast  between  that 
inlet  and  (Jape  Bemouilli,  and  may  either  be  absorbed  by  it,  oar 
may  reach  by  diminished  currents  the  ocean.  The  sudden 
and  great  rises  and  falls  of  the  river,  and  the  extent  and  irre- 
gularity of  its  inundations,  render  it  at  present  useless,  and  even 
noxious  to  the  country  through  which  it  passes ;  but  we  do  not 
see  reason  to  conclude,  that  it  is  incapable  of  serving  for  exten- 
sive inland  navigation,  or  for  the  regular  navigatiqn  of  the  ad- 
jacent plains,  when  the  state  of  the  population  may  require  it* 
Its  descent  is  so  slight  and  so  regular,  that  not  a  smgle  portage 
apparently  would  be  required  for  500,  or  perhaps  oouble  that 
number  of  miles.  On  this  river,  such  as  it  is,  seems  to  depend 
all  internal  commiuiication  between  the  eastern  and  soutnem 
coasts^  The  country  between  them,  at  least  in  its  present  states 
appears  to  be  utterly  impassable.  Of  inhabitants,  though  seldom 
seen,  recent  traces  very  frequently  occurred ;  and  several  of 
their  sepulchres,  much  resembling  JBritish  barrows,  were  found 
near  the  river ;  one  alnaost  at  its  supposed  extreinity .  They  are 
entirely  nomadic,  and  seem  to  derive  much  of  their  subsistence 
froih  large  muscles  that  adhere  to  rushes  in  the  lagoons.  They 
never  demonstrated  hostility;  and  at  the  tempoorary  depots 
formed  only  for  thfe  equipment  of  the*  expedition,  they  nad 
already  become  familiar.  In  person,  they  w^^  thought  supe- 
rior to  the  inhabitants  of  the  coast ;  and  in  language,  wholly  to 
differ  from  them.  Few  discoveries  in  natural  history  were 
made.  Kangaroos  and  Emus  abounded  in  the  best  parts  of 
tlae  country ;  in  the  rest,  only  rats  and  dogs  were  found.  The 
riv^,  when  not  flooded,  supplied  abundance  of  krgfe  fish.  Little 
valuable  timber  was  discovered ;  but  brushwood,  nearly  im- 
passable, was  frequent. 

The  party  pursuing,  for  100  miles,  a  north-eastpm  course, 
after  passing  some  moderate  hills,  traversed  much  low  g^n>und» 
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with  prospects  o£  lofty  naiges  eastieard,  till  meeting  with  riviH 
lots  that  ran  northward,  they  turned  eastward,  expecting  to  find 
the  river  Macquarie^  of  which  they  supposed  these  to  be  tribtt«» 
tary  streams.  Here  they  frequently  perceived  jecent  traces  of 
cattle,  though  they  saw  none ;  whence  it  was  concluded  that 
Bome  had  strayed  to  this  distance,  from  the  herds  on  the  Wara>- 
gambia.  At  length,  August  19,  they  discovered  the  object  of 
their  wishes,  the  Macquarie,  in  32°  32|.'  south,  148°  61^  east; 
and  near  it  a  vein  of  lime-stone  rock,  which  extends  very  far 
in  the  same  meridian,  but  has  not  elsewhere  been  found.  As-^ 
cending  the  left  bank  of  the  Macquarie,  and  deviating  a  little 
from  it,  they  arrived  at  Bathurst,  the  29th,  after  nineteen  week» 
of  absence ;  durii\g  which  the  weather  had  been  almost  invari-* 
ably  fine.  Frost  occurred  comparatively  but  seldom ;  but  in 
July  and  August  the  mercury  in  Fahrenheit's  thermometer  sank 
repeatedly  to  twenty-two  degrees,  even  in  the  lower  latitudes  of 
the  track.  There  had  been  little  rain  at  the  settlement,  and 
hardly  any  at  the  dep6t  in  the  Lachlan,  although  that  river 
had  often,  suddenly^  and  greatly  swollen  above  its  commoD 
height.  Its  sources  being  as  yet  unexplored,  and  probably 
lying  much  southward  of  Bathurst,  it  can  only  be  conjectured 
that  heavy  rains  had  fallen  in  that  quarter. 

The  author's  second  expedition  commenced  from  Bathurst 
the  28th  of  May,  1818,  whence  he  arrived,  on  the  fifth  day  fol- 
lowing, at  a  depot  which  had  been  formed  for  the  purpose  on 
the  spot  where  he  fell  in  with  the  river  Macquarie,  in  his  former 
iourney.  This  point  he  computed  to  be  400  feet  lower  than 
Biathurst,  or  1550  above  the  sea,  and  950  higher  than  the  fornier 
depot  on  the  Letchlan.  Such,  unfortunately,  is  our  only  guidance 
to  a  computation  of  the  fall  of  the  Macquarie  throughout  its 
course.  The  broken  barometer  had  neither  been  repaired  nor 
replaced.  The  author,  indeed,  had  said,  (p.  153,)  **  To  carry 
barometers,.and  other  delicately  constructed  mathematical  in- 
struments, safely  through  such  a  journey  as  the  present,  is  im- 
possible." Without  venturing  to  pronounce  an  opposite  judg- 
ment, we  must  confess  that  we  know  not  why  it  should  be  so.. 
The  variations  of  the  thermometer  every  day  throughout  the 
former  iourney  were  registered ;  and  no  part  of  the  old  con- 
tinents has  been  found  maccessible  to  a  barometer ;  but  Aus- 
tralia abounds  in  singularities.  Many  of  them  are  highly 
amusing ;  but  this,  if  strictly  fact,  is  very  much  indeed  to  be 
r^etted.  Mr.  Evans,  with  the  colonial  botanist,  and  12  men, 
assisted  in  this  service,  furnished  with  two  boats,  nineteea 
horses,  and  twenty-four  weeks'  provisions.  Mr.  Harris,  Sur- 
geon of  the  Colonial  Regiment,  volunteered  his  good  offices^ 
which  proved  to  be  of  essential  utility. 

2  e2 
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'  Omitting  a  diversity  of  interesting  details,  we  remark  that 
the  highly  promising  appearances  of  this  river  gradually  de- 
clined ;  and  although  its  banks  remained  dry,  the  ground  on 
each  side  became  extensively  flooded.  At  length,  July  3,  the 
banks  overflowed,  and  the  channel,  which  had  usually  retained 
from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  feet  depth,  "  lay  through  reeds,  from 
one  to  three  feet  deep,  running  northerly,*'  (p.  243.)  Three  or 
four  miles  farther,  '*  there  was  no  channel  whatever  among  the 
reeds  which  surrounded  them,"  although  *'  still  running  with 
the  same  rapidity  as  before."  The  party  returned  for  safety  to 
a  hill,  nearly  fifty  miles  up  the  river,  in  31°  18'  south,  147°  3V 
east;  whence  they  proceeded,  July  20,  in  au  easterly  course 
toward  a  range  of  hills,  leaving  benind  their  boats,  and  a  small 
part  of  their  provisions,  every  horse  having  at  least  360  pounds 
weight  to  carry.  The  purpose  wafe  to  advance  in  that  direction 
to  the  eastern  coast,  about  330  miles  distant..  They  would 
then  have  to  retura  to  Port  Jackson,  1 20  miles  along  the  coast, 
in  whatever  manner  they  could.  If  the  former  journey  had  left 
room  for  proof  of  their  ardour  and  zeal,  a  resolution  like  this 
would  unquestionably  have  supplied  it.  Mr.  Oxley,  when  dis- 
appointed of  doing  what  he  would^,  appears,  to  have  determined 
to  show  what  he  could  do ;  and  not  one  of  his  party,  on  either 
expedition,  appears  ever  to  have  flagged,  or  murmured,  in  its 
accomplishment.  It  seems,  indeed,  impossible  for  men  to  have 
behaved  better.  The  names  of  all  the  first  party  are  recorded ; 
and  those  of  the  second  appear  equally  tp  have  n^erited  that 
honour,  and  a  much  more  substantial  reward.  The  poor  animals, 
that  endured  far  greater  wants  and  hardships,  were  truly  to  be 
•  pitied.  In  the  second  journey,  not  the  horses  only,  but  the  dogs 
also,  that  very  often  procured  game  for  the  party,  became  mar- 
tyrfe  in  its  service. 

The  waters  that  flowed  from  the  Macquarie  were  found  ta 
extend  north-eastward,  and  another  much  broader  river,  with 
nearly  a  parallel  course,  about  forty  miles  distant  from  the 
former,  evidently  contributed  to  their  abundance.  We  doubt, 
however,  whether  this  was  principally  derived  from  either  or 
both  these  streams;  for  the  land  between,  and  on  each  side  of 
them,  was  inundated,  when  neither  of  them  overflowed  its 
banks.  We  suspect,  therefore,  that  the  dividing  range  which 
runs  northward  from  Mount  Brown,  as  it  must  confine,  contri- 
bttteg  also  to  swell  this  central  mass  of. waters.  Their  northerly 
course  precludes  all  probability  of  their  connexion  with  the 
lake  that  receives  the  minor  streams  of  the  Lachlan.  Of  the 
absolute  and  comparative  levels  of  these  collections  of  water, 
for  want  of  barometrical  measurement,  we  can  only  form  con- 
^    jectures ;  but  if  the  fall  of  the  Macquarie  below  the  depot,  was 
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'  proportionate  to  its  fall  to  the  dep6t  from  Bathurst^  its  final 
elevation  above  the  sea  would  still  be  little  less  than  800  feet,  or 
600  above  the  lake  that  receives  the  northern  arm  of  the  Lach- 
Ian;  and  tnuch  higher  ground  seems  every  where  to  divide  the 
two  rivers,  and  may  extend  t(\  the  vicinity  of  Mount  Browli. 
The.  general  tenor  of  the  narrative  leads  us,  however,  to  con- 
clude that  the  level  of  the  Macquarie  waters  is  considerably 
.  higher  than  we  have  here  computed ;  as  it  probably  must  be,  if 
^hey  pursue  'the  same  course  to  the  northern  cosist,  the  nearest 
part  of  which  is  a,t  least  1000  miles  distant. 

The  name  of  Gastlereagh  was  given  to  the  river  which  inter- 
cepted the  surveying  party's  progress,  and  its  magnitude  would 
-surely  have  authorized  them  to  pursue  its  left  bank  toward  the 
blue  mountains  ;  along  which,  from  its  source,  they  would  have 
returned  with  ease  to  fiathurst.    Immediate  safety  concurred  to 
dictate  such  a  deviation  from  their  purposes  ;  for  the  banks  of 
the  river  alone  were  then  not  fioodea ;  being,  on  this  stream,  as 
on  the  Macquarie,  somewhat  higher  than  the  r^st  of  the  ground. 
But  ease  and  safety,  whether  for  themselves  or  for  their  beasts, 
,  iseem  to  have  b6en  the  last  oWects  in  theis  contemplation.  With 
indescribable  difficulty  and  fatigue,  they  reached,  and  then  tra- 
versed the  higher  grounds ;  gradually  ascending  to  a  ridge  in 
the  same  meridian  with  Sydney ;  beyond  which,  the  streams 
which  they  cross^ed  began  to  take  a  north-eastern  course.    At 
length,  11th  of  September,  they  encountered  the  first  obstacle 
sufficient  to  divert  their  course, — a  '*  tremendous  ravine,  runn- 
ing nearly  north  and  south,  its  breadth  at  the  bottom  not  appa- 
rently exceeding  one  or  two  hundred  feet,  but  its  perpendicular 
-depth  above  three  thousand !"  They  "  could  not  discern  which 
.  way  the  water  ih  this  valley  ran,  being  concealed  by  a  thicket  of 
vines  and  creeping  plants,"  (p.  295.)    They  might  reasonably 
have  conjectured  it  to  run  northward,  like  the  first  which  they 
passed  after  the  highest  ground ;  but  they  had  since  crossed  a 
small  stream  runniijg  south-east;   and  to  this  they  were  led 
back,  by  turning  northward  and  westward,  along  the  edge  of 
-the  ravine,  before  they  found  it  practicable  to  be  Crossed.  Their 
time  and  pains,  however,  were  compensated  by  views  of  several 
-grand  and  beautiful  cascades,  \  down  which  the  same  stream 
plunged  into  the  glen;  but  each  fall  singly  is  much  inferior  in 
deptn  to  one  that  descends  into  the  less  formidable  ravine  of  the 
-Waragambia,  near  the  road  from  Sydney  to  Bathurst. 

The  choice  was  now  before  our  discoverers,  whether  to  pur- 
-ftue  the  course  of  this  stream,  to  which  the  name  of  Apsley  was 
assigned,  or  to  advance  in  a  more  southern  direction  toward  the. 
•coast.    The  Apsley  was  supposed  to  issue  at  an  outlet  in  lat. 
'30°  ^d''^  which  is  marked  as  a  bar  harbour  in  the  maps :  and  this 
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point  they  made  tlieir  mim,  thottgk  not  along  ilie  Gousse  of  4ihe 
riv^.  It  would  not,  indeed,  probably,  hare  conducted  diem 
thillier,  but  much  more  northward  on  the  coMt,  and  perhaps  to 
Glass-house  Bay,  in  whidi  are  the  mouths  of  two  nvcrs.  By 
.  Hie  course  which  they  took,  howeyer,  they  neither  asceitained 
^at  of  the  Apsley,  nor  readiied  the  point  at  which  tiiey  had 
aimed;  although  they  encountered  greater  impediments  than  at 
any  time  before,  or  than  might  haye  occurred  in  a  different  trade. 
But  the  adventurers  seemed  rather  to  court  than  to  shrink  from 
difficulties.  The  carriage  road  from  Sjrdney  to  Bathnrst  pastses 
OTet  the  highest  point  of  the  Blue  Mountains:  and<mr  party^ 
meeting  with  a  hill  of  nearly  6000  feet  perpendiciilar  hei^it^ 
ascended  and  descended  it  (as  they  relate)  at  angles  from  28  to 
46  degrees  of  elevation  and  depression,  wiAh  tiieir  loaded  and 
wora*out  horses.  From  its  summit,  however,  the  day  befcne, 
(23d  September)  they  had  obtained  a  sight  of  the  ocean: 
and  what  could  stop  them  in  a  straight  line  to  it?  Having 
completed  their  tremendous  descent,  they  soon  fell  in  with  a 
river,  which  conducted  them  to  the  nearest  pomt  of  the  coaat : 
and  the  description  of  it  so  nearly  resembles  that  which  Oapt. 
Flinders  has  given  of  Pumice-stone  River  (with  which  we  con- 
jecture the  Apsley  to  be  connected)  that  it  may  probably  be 
applicable  to  most  other  rivers  on  this  coast.  Its  vicinity  to 
«uch  a  mountainous  range  precludes  all  reasonable  expectation 
of  rivers  that  can  be  navigated  many*miles«  or  at  ftU  by  vessels 
of  much  burden. 

This  river  was  named  after  the  Marquis  of  Hastings,  and  its 
i^ntrance,  where  the  party  arrived  onihe  10th  October,  was  calkd 
Port  MacqUarie.  It  is  accessible,  at  full  tide,  to  vessels  of  mne 
ieet  draught,  and  is  situated  in  31°  25f^  south,  151°  54*^  easit. 
The  natives)  whose  huts  had  multiphed  as  the  somniit  was  ap- 
proached from  the  interior,  were  found  much  more  numerous  on 
the  coast,  and  in  most  respects  superior  to  their  southern  cotm- 
ttrymen.  They  soon  became  famttiar  with  the  aaqplorers ;  whom^ 
ivithout  provocation,  they  treacherously  attempted  to  destroy. 
One  man  was  severely  wounded  by  them,  and  the  rest  very  nar- 
Irowly  escaped,  having  been  thrown  completely  off*  dieir  guard 
hy  the  profound  dissimulation  of  the  natives.  Thus,  after  ac- 
complishing their  great  object,  they  were  exposed  to  dangeis^ 
dfrom  which,  till  then,  they  had  been  wholly  exempt.  Tiieir 
return,  also,  southward  along  the  coast,  was  impeded  by  fte- 

?uent  inlets  from  the  ocean,  which  they  were  unable  to  cross. 
hey  found,  indeed,  a  boat  upon  the  beech,  belonging'to  a  voiK 
.eel  that  had  been  wrecked  some  time  before,  the  crew  of  whicdi 
had  perished :  but  it  was '  ndt  till  they  were  stopped  i<I|e  fdUdw^ 
«g  i^ji,  wbtt  thiejr  had  ieft  it  >1S  miks  Jbdted,  :diat  ith^ 


4tihdiight  of  Haing  it  for  tbeif  advantage.  Wilk  this  indi«p€imaMe 
MMBtaiioe^  i^y  safely,  qq  the  finst  of  November,  i<eached  «be 
<4iBtriet  e^  Newcastle,  die  fieAaraaoBt  colonial  etaticm,  so  ec^lled 
from  tiie  coal  nunes  whidi  it  (e<M«prises.  The  refuse  of  t)ie  cea- 
"victskave  heea  employed  m  working  them,  amounting,  with 
the  aeedful  SHperintendante  and  guard,  to  about  160  pei*sona. 
it  is  6(1  miles  north  ©f  Port  Jackson,  and  aeariy  twice  that  dis- 
tance along  the  line  of  the  coast  from  Port  Maequarie.  It  is 
es?peoted  that  this  place  will  %e  occupied  for  the  reception  of 
the  gad3g  from  Newcastle,  and  of  oitbers  whom  it  is  equally 
desirable  to  remove  to  a  greS^r.  distance  from  (Sydney :  and  that 
the  coal  mines  w^l  be  transferred  to  a  more  industrious  and 
orderly  dass. 

A  speedy  extension  of  the  edony  appears.'to  be  an  object  of  ur- 
gent necessity ;  as  its  population  multiplies  with  incomparably 
greater  rapidity  than  its  means  for  thjeir  useful  employment  wil^in 
lihe  present  limits.  We  observe  with  d^6?admii*ation,  the  censures 
of  our  government  by  contemporary  periodical  critics,  for  not 
having  sent  the  industrious  British  poor,  with  the  addition  of 
malefactors  from  India,  to  accelerate  the  progress  of  this  co^ 
lony ;  while  outcries  for  wemt  of  employment,  so  strongly  heard 
at  home,  are  reverberated  from  New  South  Wales,  as  distinctly 
as  from  the  centre  of  Europe.    Others,  as  judiciously,  censure 
;flie  local  government,    for  not  condensing  the   colony  more 
closely,  to  give  it  more  physical  strength.    We  would  recom- 
mend these  sagacious  writers  to  ask  the  Americans,  wherefore, 
with  so  tibin  a  population,  compared  with  the  extent  of  their 
territory  within  the  Apaladbian  mountains,  they  are  spreading 
their  emigrations  to  the  Missouri  ?  They  had  before  much  more 
land  than  they  t^ultivated,  but  they  produced  much  more  than 
fttey  could  consume,  or  even  could  find  markets  for  in  Europe. 
Their  manufactures  are  insufficient  to  employ  the  hands  that  are 
Hot  wanted  for  agriculture ;  and  what  could  be  done  with  these, 
if  they  had  not  distant  ground  to  break  up^  for  their  present 
employment  and  support? 

T!he  discoveries  wiiich  Mr.  Oxiey  and  his  meritorious  assist- 
aaats  have  accomplished  with  such  toils  and  hazards,  while  the^ 
are  certain  not  to  be  ultimately  lost  to  t&e  world,  derive  their 
inimediate  importance  chiefly  from  the  following  considerations. 
He*  has  defined  the  limits  of  a  countiy  extending  to  three  degrees 
of  longitude,  and  from  four  to  seven  degrees  of  latitude ;  or 
aibout  200  miles  meridianally ;  from  east  to  west,  upon  the 
I^ohlan,  230 ;  and  from  the  termination  of  the  Maequarie, 
eastward  to  Ae  coast,  850  miles.  We  say  the  limits,  because 
he  evidently  ^imed  to  make  his  discoveries  comprehensive, 
ratiier  thaa  complete.    Much  of  wbat  he  ^as  explored  remamft 
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to  be  filled  up  in  order  to  be  rendered  useful.    The  sourcen  of 
the  Lachlan^  the  connexion  of  its  upper^and.  lower  divisions^ 
and  the  course  of  its  northern  branches^  remain  to  be  ascertained* 
.So  does  the  nature  of  the  country  between  its  lower  part  and 
that  of  the  Macquarie,  and  the  whole  course  of  the  river  Castle- 
reagh^  and  of  its  parallel  streams.     The  rivers^    also,  called 
Peel's  and  Sidney,'  as  well  as  several  streams  westward  of  Hard- 
wick's  range,  and  above,  and,  after  all,  the  Apsley,  are  as  yet 
only  known  to  run  northward.    But  Mr.  Oxley  s  motto  was  not 
*'  nil  actum  reputans,  si  quid  super^sset  agendum : "  neither  is 
it  ours  in  estimating  his  achievements.     We  think  that  he  has 
rendered  more  service  to  chorography  by  developing  so  many  ob-- 
jects  of  future  discovery,  than  if  he  had  rendered  his  own  more 
complete.     A  great  part,  indeed,  of  the  country  which  he  tra- 
versed, and  probably  still  more  betweeu  the  extreme  points  of 
the  two  expeditions,  in  its  present  state  is  wholly  incapable  of 
cultivation:  but  the  borders  of  the  river  Macquarie  appear 
mostly  to  be  fertile ;  and  the  elevated  ground  for  200  miles 
westward  of  port  Macquarie  seems  in  general  to  be  so.    The 
governor  states,  that  '*  within  a  distance  of  ten  miles  from  the 
site  of  Bathurst,  there  is  not  less  than  50>000  acres  of  land  clear 
of  timber;  and  fully  one  half  of  that  may  be  considered  excel- 
lent soil,  well  calculated  for  cultivation."  (p.  368).    We  think 
the  whole  country  northward,  in  the  same  meridian,  likely  to  be 
as  good.    To  the  south  it  is  apparently  much  lower,  but  pro- 
bably not  less  fertile.    There  is,  therefore,  ample  room  for  the 
colonists  to  spread  westward  of  the  Blue  Mountains,  for  ages 
et  to  come,  even  though  the  lower  part  of  the  interior  should 
e  deemed  incapable  of  improvement.     Of  this,  however,  we 
Jiave  already  expressed  a  doubt ;  and  \Ye  cannot  but  earnestly 
wish  that  the  attention  of  hydraulic  engineers  should  seasonably 
be  directed  to  the  object.    To  the  present  colony,  we  appre- 
hend, that  they  might  render  immediate  and  very  important 
advantage;  the  course  of  the  river. Nepean  being  admirably 
adapted  to  the  purposes  of  irrigation,  and  of  communication  by. 
canals  with  the  coast.     So  far  as  a  judgment  can  be  formed 
without  local  observation,  we   think  that  the  floods  of  the 
Hawkesbury,  which  al  times  have  been  so  ruinous  to  the  settlers^ 
might  be  turned  to  their  lasting  benefit. 

The  extension  of  the  colony, westward  of  the  mountains,  is 
much  more  desirable  than  along  the  coast*  Not  only  Uie  land 
appears  to  be  more  fertile,  and  the  temperature  more  regular, 
jand  salubrious,  but  internal  commerce,  which  is  of  great  im- 
portance to  the  settlers,  would  be  thereby  much  better  promoted. 
The  productions  of  the  interior  of  a  country  always  differ  from 
those  of  its  coaats,  and  are  therefore  Qure  to  form  acceptable  arti- 
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-cles  of  traffic.  From  the^triking  diveraitieft  of  the  country,  this  is 
likely  in  an  eminent  degree,  to  be  experienced  in  Australia : 
and  what  can  be  more  obviously  expedient  than  to  exchange  the 
lime-stone  of  the  interior  for  tne  coal  produced  on  the  coast? 
•But  we  confess  that  moral  motives  outweigh  with  us  all  pleas 
of  political  expediency ;  between  which,  indeed,  if  both  are 
.genuine,  opposition  can  never  arise.  It  surely  is  time  for  Chris- 
tian nations  to  examine  the  foundation  of  their  .authoritv  to 
occupy  other  inhabited  countries.  The  ceremony  of  taking 
possession  of  such  lands  when  first  discovered,  has  dwindled  to 
a  farce,  since  the  authority  of  the  pope  t6  distribute  territories 
•of  heathen  nations  among  their  discoverers  and  conquerorSi  has 
ceased  to  be  acknowledged.  Prior  discovery  of  uninhabited 
countries  can  acquire  no  just  title  to  prevent  them  from  being 
inhabited ;  nor  that  of  inhabited  countries  to  wrest  them  from 
their  possessors.  The  pretence  of  civilizing  them,  and  that  of 
X)onverting  them  to  Christianity,  by  force,  stand  on  the  same 
nniustifiable  premises.  On  whatever  title  we  founded  our 
colonization  of  New  South  Wales,  it  behoves  us,  in  its  indis- 
pensable enlargement,  to  revert  to  Christian  nrinciples. 

Where  property  is  not  defined  by  national  laws,  it  depends  on 
natural  rights.  Tne  earth,  its  productions,  and  its  animals,  were 
subjected  by  its  Creator  to  mankind :  but  this  gift. conferred  no 
right  on  inaividuals,  or  their  families,  to  claim  more  of  the  earth 
than  they  can  use  for  their  needful  support.  The  family  of 
an  Arab'  Shekh,  that  prefers  to  nomadize  over  a  country  one 
hundred  miles  in  diameter,  can  have  no  natural  ri^ht  to  prevent 
any  other  family,  equally  numerous,  from  cultivating  a  one^hun- 
dredth  part  of  the  same  ground  for  their  own  subsistence.  So 
neither  can  we  ascribe  to  the  nomadizing  tribes  of  Australia  a 
right  to  prevent  its  interior  from  being  cultivated.  Of  no  country, 
apparently,  could  less  use  be  made  than  of  thisl :  for  even  tne 
kangaroos  and  emus  seem,  as  yet,  ^to  have  occupied  it  without 
disturbance.  Savage  nations  are  usually  distinguished,  either 
as  hunters,  or  as  fishers ;  and  the  hunters  commonly  despise  the 
fishing  tribes  as  incomparably  below  them :  but  in  Australia, 
hunting  is  almost  unknown;  the  principal  race^  of  animals  so 
much  exceed  in  physical  powers  their  human  competitors,  that 
these  obtain  subsistence  either  only  from  berries  and  coots,  or 
else  from  river  fish  and  kangaroo  rats.  A  hundredth  part  of  the 
produce  of  a  farm  lyould  probably  compensate  to  tne  natives 
for  more  than  its  cultivators  would  thereby  take  from  them ; 
and  this,  if  not  given  to  them,  they  will  doubtless  not  scruple 
to  take  for  themselves.  Beinjg,  however^  under  no  apprehen- 
Bion  Qf  loss,  and  their,  small  intercourse  hitherto  with  the 
settlers  at  Bathurst  haviAg  been  amicable,  they  are'  unlikely  to 
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hec&ak»  liostile  west;vr«rd  of  tbe  momtains  ;  ^nd  the  ^^IbM^^ 
.of  benefit  to  them  4fom  oppoftunities  of  tu^ii^ictioii  «ffi>rdea. 
ftikBUif  appears  to  be  much  greater,  than  it  is  in  retegeneoe  to  tlie 
inliabitaMs  of  the  coast. 

The  circamstances  of  suefa  sb  live  ttpon  i^  coast  are  very' 
'jdifferent.  Their  fishmg  ground,  which  is  the  means  of  their 
Hiiippert,  is  contractod  at  every  step  which  the  coioRy  takof^ 
4n  its  adyancement  eastwsffd  of  the  moao^aias.  That  we 
;caii  make  more  advantage  from  it  than  they  could,  does  not 
gtistify  us  in  depriving  them  of  what  they  need.  T^ey  are 
jsensibie  of  its  value ;  aijtd  if  unable  to  maintain  tiieir  ngiits^ 
ithey  are  not  the  less  disposed  to  revenge  their  -wrengs.  Their 
conduct- from  the  iirst  was  perfectly  intelligible  and  natwraL 
They  willingly  assisted  our  people' in  hauling  the  Seine/but 
th^  advanced  a  claim  to  half  its  produce;  demonstrating^ 
'by  their  lifted  spears,  a  resolution  to  enforce  their  c^am 
•Jia^  it  not  then  been  conceded  to  them.  About  Port  Mao- 
quarie^  tiiey  are  more  numerous,  more,  robust,  and  more  in- 
•genious,  than  near  Port  Jackson.  They  associate,  and  labour, 
and  contrive,  to  make  better  advantage  of  the  fishery. 
They  were  evidently  conversant  with  the  Newcastle  settlement ; 
and  when  they  attempted  insidiously  to'  destroy  the  surveying 

Jaity,  without  any  provocation  having  been  given,  it  was  most 
kely  to  "have  been  with  the  design  of  preventing  farther  en- 
croachments on  their  territory.  Stragglers  from  any  of  our 
«ettlemeats  are  usually  killed  by  the  natives  :  yet  as  some  hare 
l>eeQ  naturalized  among  them,  and  lived  safely  till  they  abused 
that  indulgence,  it  may  be  practicable  to  eoneikate  «id  im^ro^e 
themr,  when  the  love  of  God,  and  of  maifikind,  shall  prevail  <m 
suitably  qualified  persons  to  submit  to  a  condition  of  life^ 
which  profligates  have  assumed  by  preference.  Very  laudabje 
^o^eavours  are  used  for  the  education  of  their  children,  and  the 
»nccess  is  inGreasrngly*  promising :  but  hitherto,  {we  believe 
invariably)  when  ffrown  up,  they  have  relapsed,  into  their  ha^ 
barous  customs.  It  is  time  indeed  to  compensate  for  the  wrcmgs 
ibeyliave  received,  by  ev^ry  benefit,  temporal  smd  spirrtuSl^ 
^hat  vwe  can  possibly  impc»>tto  them.  But  nothing  can  be  done 
in  this  way  till  we  can  persuade  them  to  think  that  we  sincerely 
mean  their  weHare . 

A  ^ery  proper  regard  has  been  evinced  by  the  British  govern- 
ment, both  at  home  and  on  the  spot,  to  the  protection  of  the 
natives  fre«n  wanton  injury  by  colonists :  but  this  never  has 
been,  nor  can  be  effectual,  while  their  land  continues  to  be 
taken  from  them,  without  making  them  any  compensation.  Oa» 
a  colonial  ^criminal  court  be  -expet^d  to  decide  that  to  kill  B«r 
tir^  w^soldMopd  i»m«rder,  ^^u^  tjbe  goven^fflftent  by  its  ceo* 


'  AtLCt  demOBfitrfttes  that  taking  away  tlieir  land  ts  deemed  no 

'  fobb^ry  ?    Ev«A  in  America,  though  in  maiiiy  respecte  the  nar- 

^  tivea  hwv«  be^a  iahnmanly  treated  by  tlie  United.  States,  it  was 

usual  at  least  to  observe  a  form  of  agreement  for  parchasiiig 

their  land.     Let  over  settlements  be  extended  to  tne  interior^ 

and  let  the  natives  be  remmierated  for  what  we   oceupy  that 

.  was  useful  to  them,  l&om  the  redundant  produce  of  the  coast,  till 

•  the  new  plantations  shall  yield  enough  both  for- the  cultivators 
'  laid  the  natural  proprietors :  and  let  sufficient  ground  be  left 

diem  to  obtain  an  independent  subsistence,  whenever  they 
'^oose  to  imitate  the  pattern  which  we  afford  them.    South 

•  America  is  now  paying  a  late  and  long  arrear  of  debt,  for  the 

•  wrongs  of  Ae  natives :  and  what  else  can  be  hereafter  expected 
from  our  present  conduct  in  Australia  ?  tVhat  else  does  past 
experience  dictate?  Thirty-two  years  have  expired;  and  the 
civilization  of  the  natives,  and  the  reform  of  the  convicts,  are 
still  as  remote  as  ever !     In  vain  has  the  humanity  ofisuccessive 

Evemors  been  laudably  exerted  for  these  purposes,     in  vain 
ve  pious  chaplains,  from  the  first,  done  all  that  religious  zeal 
could  prompt.  Too  long,  indeed,  that  zeal  was  unsupported  and 
diBo#untenanced.     It  was  not  till  some  illustrious  Spaniards 
had  remarked,  five  years  after  the  foimdation  of  the  colony, 
thut  in  their  settlements  the  first  building  erected  was  always  a 
liottse  of  God,  that  a  place  of  worship  was  built  at  Sydney ; 
and  then,  not  only  in  great  part  at  the  expence,  but  partly  even 
by  Ae  manual  labour  of  the  chaplain!     The  religious  advan-^ 
'l^ges  of  the  colony  have,  «ince  then,  "happily  been  fragmented, 
SIX  clergymen  are  stationed  in  it,  and  as  many  places  o(  public 
worship  nave  be^n  erected.  The  senior  chaplain,  Mr.  Marsderi, 
to  whom  the  colony  is  on  numerous  accofHits  under  very  great 
obligatioBfS,  despairing  of  success  in  impressing  the  natives  of 
lifew  Sofvth  Wales,  formed  a  Mssion,  with  more  favourable 
{nrospects,  at  New  Zealand.     Ih  order  to  establish  it,  he  sailed 
tliitherwith  several  chiefs  of  iSiat  country,  who  9iad  visited  Port; 
Jac&fion^  and  had,  sanctioned  his  benevolent  undert^aking.  They 
hsA  not,  however,  quitted  the  harbour  before  he  observed  them, 
to  become  dejected  and  indignant;  and  he  learned  that  a*gentle*^ 
iB«n  of  the  colony  had  suggested  to  them  ths^  llie  missionaries, 
m^uld  soon  introducex)ther  people^  who  would  graduaiUy  take 
possession  of  their  whole  country,  and  destroy  or  enslave  the 
natives,  as  they  were  doing  in  New  South  WaSes.  Mr.  Marsden 
tad  no  ailtemative  but  to  offer  to  disembark  witih  the  mis^ 
sionaiies,  and  'to  relinquish  all  future  intercourse  with  Tfew 
Zealand.    The  desire  ^  the  chiefs  for  Ifee  civilization  of  ikeit 
e&uiAiymen  prevailing  ever  iS^k  fears,  they  were  embeftdened 
kjrthiB  «evidMoe  «f  we  ^raiwrily  ^  ll^  ^towBtboaries^  to  per^ 
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.  severe  in  patroDiting  their  enterprise.    (Nicholas's  Voyage  to 

.  ^ew  Zealand,  vol.  i.  p.  41.)    Injustice  to  the  natives  of  Aus- 

,  tralia  is  therefore  evidently  liable,  not  only  to  be  an  insuperable 

bar  to  their  reception  of  Christianity,  but  a  serious  obstacle  to 

its  introduction  into  adjacent  extensive  countries.   . 

We  have  been  gratified  with  the  author's  frequent  avowals  of 
his  own,  and  his  cpmpany's  obligations  tp  Divine  Providence, 
for  seasonable  relief,  or  preservation  from  evils  over  which 
they  had  no  coniroul.  We  could  only  have  wished  for  more 
evident  consistency  in  the  writer's  conduct,  with  so  proper  a 
feeling:  and  we  cannot  regard  in  this  light  his  needless  misem- 

Eloyment  of  .that  day  on  which  God  has  prohibited  the  labour 
oth  of  man  and  beast.  It  is  not  to  the  course  of  his  expedi- 
tions, in  which  such  a  distinction  of  the  sabbath  might  be  im- 
practicable, that  we  allude :  but  to  his  choice  of  repeatedly  fe- 
jlinning  on  the  Sunday  a  journey  of  six  or  eiglit  days.  Such 
an'e3^am{4le  was  ill  adapted  to  promote  the  moral  reformation 
so  much  to  be  desired  in  the  colony.  Neither  can  we  abstain 
from  referring  to  the  misery  of  the  poor  horses  that  were  em- 
ployed in  these  expeditions.  Their  sufferings  will  -not  bear  re- 
.  petition.  We  would  earnestly  recommend  that  future  sarveys 
should  be  better  proportioned  to  the  animal  strength  that  is 
-employed.  The  excursions  should  be  greatly  shortened,  both 
as  to  space  and  time.  Men  can  pass  with  ease  where  loaded 
horses  would  perish ;  and  they  may  survey  an  equal  extent  in 
iialf  the  time,  if  encumbered  with  little  more  than  their  knap- 
sacks. The  requisite  instruments  likewise  would  be  much 
more  securely  carried.  Experience  warrants  us  in  speaking 
with  somp  positiveness  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  Oxley's  journals  are  •adorned  and  illustrated  by  two  ex^ 
•  oellent  maps  of  his  expeditions,  including  (very  properly)  ge- 
neral outlines  on  smaller  scales.  A  chart  of  ^ortMacquarie 
^so  is  appended.  The  whole  coast  from  that  point  to'  open^ 
<2er's  Gulf!,  on  a  scale  sufficiently  distinct,  would  be  a  valuable 
addition.  Of  the  views  that  are  given  of  the  country,  we  can- 
ned speak  with  equal  commendation;  the  effect  being  mostly 
Jost  fqr  want  of  attention  to  perspective. 
.  The  author's  style  is  well  suited  to  his  subject,  void  of  affeo^ 
tatiop,  and  seldom  defectivle  in  perspicuity.  Neither  is  his  nar- 
jrative  or  his  description  void  of  appropriate  animation.  Had 
it  been  our  object  to  supersede  rather  than  to  recommend  the 
perusal  of  his  work,  or  to  amuse  our  readers  instead  of  instruct* 
ang  them,  it  would  have  been  easy  to  render  this  article  more 
•entertaining  and  popular.  What  we  have  attempted  to  do,  is 
to  furnish  Mr.  Oxley  s  readers  with  more  distinct  ideas  of.  the 
nature^,  extent^  and  imporliance  of  his  -discoveries,  and  at  the 
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sftme  time  to  duppty  useful  information  to  persons  who  have  not 
opportunity  to  read  his  interesting  account. 

in  order  to  render  this  justice  to  the  author>  and  this  service 
to  our  readers^  we  have  also  shunned  the  vortex  of  political  dis* 
cussion,  to  which  the  subject  has  such  powerful  attractions, 
especially  as  it  has  in  this  view  of  it  been  often,  very  absurdly 
and  calumniously  treated.  Very  briefly  then,  we  remark,  that  we 
judge  this  great  scheme  of  colonization  to  have  been  expedient 
and  necessary  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  relieve  our  country 
from  an  obnoxious  portion  of  its  population.    We  are  neither 
dazzled  by  the  prospect  of  peopling  a  second  grand  division  of 
the  earth,  nor  allured  by  acquisitions  of  territory.     Empires 
relax  as  they  enlarge  beyond  the  limits  of  their  natural  growth* 
Colonies  must  be  expensive,  and  they  seldom  repay  their  cost. 
Extension  of  navigation,  and  impj'ovements  of  commerce,  are 
the  only  positive  advantages  to  be  expected  from  them :  and 
these  important  objects,  beyond  the   degrees  to  which  they 
mi^ht  otherwise  be  attained,  we  conceive  to  be  adventitious, 
■  and  even  questionable.    When   colonies  can  support  them- 
selves they  will  no  longer  submit  to  controul.    Their  utility 
to  the  parent  state,  as  seasonable -checks  to  its  repletion,  is  very 
small.     Malefactors^  are  the  only  class  of  our  population  that 
can    be  compelled  to  timely  emigration.      Malecontents,    it 
maybe  hoped,  will  prefer  it:  but  the  more  peaceable  and  in- 
dustrious brancjies  of  a  community  commonly  cleave  to  the 
native  soil,  till  their  transplantation  becomes  a  matter,  of  ne- 
cessity,  and  .consequently  distressing  and  hazardous.    They 
need,  and  they  deserve  every  alleviation  that  can  be  derived  • 
from  colonies  already  well   established.     The  foundation   of 
new  ones  is  a  suitable  penalty  for  criminals ;  and  the  farther 
they  are  removed,  cceterts  paribus,  the  better.    We  owe  to  them 
provision  for  their  immediate  necessities ;  salutary  restraints  of 
government ;   means  of  moral  and  religious  instruction ;   and 
roll  liberty  to  provide  for  themselves  whenever  they  become 
capable  of  doing,  so.    We  are 'bound  to  no  sacrifice,  but  for 
their  preservation;  we  should  demand  no  advantage  but  the 
continuance  of   that  for  which-  sacrifices  have  been  made. 
Genuine  economy  is  universally  the  duty  of  a  state ;  but  the 
ii.ghest  cost  of  transportation  is  in  our  judgment  preferable  to 
the  multiplying  of  public  executions,  the  thronging  of  our  jails, 
or.  even  to  the  aggravation  of  pur  poor's  rates. 

.  The  more  widely  this  colony  spreads  oyer  the  interior  of . 
Australia,  the  more  eflBbcient  it  will,  be  for  its"  proper  purpose, 
and  the  sooner  it  will  be  likely  to  generate  an  internal  traffic,, 
which  its  remote  distance  from  civilized  countries  renders  of 
peculiar  importance*    Those  who  censure  the  position  of  the 
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colony,  sliould  apprise  \»  of  tbe  ezktence  of  a  mmgnblA  rimHr  > 
t&at  issues  elsewhere  on  the  coasts  ;  and  shoiild  ^ofioertain  the  . 
situation  of  its  estuary  to  be  more  salubiious  than  the  island  of 
Walcheren,  or  the  mouths  of  the  Senegal  and  the  Gambia. 
Should  the  river  Macquarie  reach  the  normern  shore,  there  may  , 
be  need  of  .caution  on  this  account.  But  we  agree  with  Mr* 
Oxley,  that  ''it  would  be  as  presumptuous  as  useless^  to  sper 
culate  on  the  probable  termination  of  tne  Macquarie  river,  when 
a  few  months  will,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  decide  the  long-disputed 
point,  whether  Australia,  with  a  surface  nearly  as  extensive  as 
Europe,  is,  from  its  geological  formatioxL,  destitute  of  rivers^ 
either  terminating  in  interior  seas,  or  havii^  their  estuaries  on 
the  coast."  (Prefece,  p.  xv.)  We  learn,  with  pleasure,  ^*  that  - 
it  is  the  intention  of  Uis  Majesty's  government  to  follow  the 
course  of  the  Macquarie  river:"  and  we  are  confident  that 
such  an  undertaking  cannot  be  co^nmitted  to  a  more  effective 
agent  than  the*  author  of  the  volume  before  us»  Most  heartily 
we  wish  him  success,  and  a  liberal  reward  for  his  zealous  ana 
arduous  exertions  in  the  public  service.  Whatever  may  be  the 
result  of  his  past,  or  of  his  future  labours,  he  eminently  deserves 
well  of  his  country*  We  should  neglect  rendering  honour  to 
whom  it  is  due,  were  we  not  also  to  acknowledge  the  obligations 
<)f  the  colony,  and  the  British  public,  to  the  lively  and  constant 
attention  of  the  Governor-General,  Macquarie,  to  the  discharge 
of  his  complicated  duties.  •  We  doubt  whether  they  were  reih- 
dered  at  aH  less  difficult  by  the  stability  to  which  the  colony  had 
previpusly  attained,  or  will  become  so  by  its  future  progress^ 
ISy  this  remarkj  we  would  in  no  wise  disparage  the  weU-eamed 
credit  of  former  governors,  who  very  meritoriously  sunnounted 
numerous  and  formidable  obstacles  jto  the  first  establishment 
and  the  growth  of  the  polony.  .  Generally  speaking,,  indeed,  w^e 
think  the  conduct  and  character  of  those  to  whose  charge  pur 
permanent  or  tcausitory  possessions  iii  remote  parts  of  the 
world  have  witliin  the  same  period  been. committed,  have  r^ 
fleeted  honour  upon  themselves  and  on  their  country;  and 
certainly  not  less  on  the  higher  authorities  by  which  they  were 
aj^ointed  to  their  respective  stations. 
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Aet.  XVIII. — A  History  of  England,  from  the  Mr$t  Inmanon 
by  the  JHomam  ta  the  Accession  ^  Henry  VIIL  By  the  Rev. 
Jiohn  Lingardi    3  vols.  4te.     Mawman.    London,- 1819. 

JMll.  LITf  GARD  has  undertaken  a  very,  arduous  task,  if  a  task 
can  be  rendered  arduous,  either  by  the  greatness  of  the  labour 
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re^ftite  for  its  sutoceMftil  eompletioiiy  or  by  the  maim  aad 
talents  o£  tlnose  who  bftve  already  devoted  themaehres  to  tbe 
same  employment.  Some  may  perhaps  think,  that  he  would 
harp  done  wdl  to  have  exerted  his  iaduatry  aiid  learning  on  a 
more  neglected  topic.  Our  native  annab  have  oocupied  th« 
pens  of  so  many  authors^  that  it  may  seem  superfluous  to  ex« 
amine  or  comment  upon  them  now.  No  new  facts,  it  may  be 
said,  at  least  none  oi  any  importance,  can  be  discovered ;  for 
no  fresh  sources,  of  information  have  been  opened.  Slight 
inaccuracies  may  be  corrected ;  characters  may  be  .described  in 
different  language,  and  repainted  with  some  slight  variation' 
in  shade  or  colouring;  events  may  be  thrown  into  new 
arrangement ;  the  narrative  may  be  expanded  in  one  part,  and  . 
condentsed  in  another;  it  may  be  decked  out  in  a  fresh  set  of- 
rhetorical  ornaments :  but  in  substance  it  nmst  remain  such  as  • 
it  is  to  be  found  in  the  authors  of  the  last  century.  Observa 
tions  like  these,  however  plausible  at  first  si^ht,  have  little* 
solidity.  If  much  has  been  accomplished  m  any  depart«< 
ment  of  literature,  the  greater  should  be  our  gratitude  to 
him,  who,  with  due  preparation  and  adequate  talents,  attempts 
to  improve  upon  the  labours  of  his  predecessors.  The  affairs 
of  Greece  had  been  the  theme  of  innumerable  writers,  both 
French  and  English,  many  of  whom  possessed  no  mean  repuf> 
tation  for  genius  and  learning.  Mitford,  with  the  old  materials 
before  hinji,  applied  himself  to  the  reconsideration  of  this  trite 
subject.  The  result  was  a  work,  which  throws  a  new  light  oa 
the  transactions  of  Greece ;  and,  by  holding  up  to  all  mankind 
a  most  striking  delmeation  of  the  true  tendency  of  democrat!- 
cal  institutions,  conveys  lessons  of  'political  wisdom  not  to  be 
found  elsewhere  in  modem  literature.  It^  is  not,  we  grant, 
every  adventurer  in  the  path  of  historical  research,  that  can 
promise  himself  equal  success ,  for  few  can  match  the  sagacity 
and  industry  of  the  historian  of  Greece.  But  even  when  no 
radical  errors  are  exposed,  when  the  principal  events  retain  the 
same -form  and  colour  as  in  preceding  writers,  there  is  always  ft 
probability  that  a  fresh  narrative  may  be  an  useful,  if  not  a 
brilliant,  addition  to  literature.  For  the  transactions,  though 
their  essence  remains  unaltered,  are  contemplated  in  a  different 
point  of  view,  and  with  different  feeling, by  each  different  mind : 
so  that  a  new  narrative  can  scarcely  mil  to  communicate  ideas 
which  no  prior  history  would  have  excited.  Still  more  does 
this  hold  true,  when  the  writers  belong  to  distinct  epochs.  A 
history  written  in  the  beginlung  of  the  nineteenth  century  will 
ditfer  in  mai^  important,  respects  from'  one  composed  eighty 
years  ajgo.  Bach  age.  has  its  prejudices,  its  sympiithies,  its 
systems,  its  fashionable  and  predominating  truths.    It  has  its 
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peculiar  moral  and  intellectual  atmoBphere,  which  has  a  specific, 
effect  on  the  manner  in  which  past  events  are  sunreyea  by  a 
contemplative  mind. 

For  these  reasons  we  deemed  Mr.  Lingard  completely  justi- 
fied in  supposing  that  the  existing  histories  of  Britain  do  not 
render  liis  labours  superfluous.  These  histories,  if  much  more 
perfect  than  they  are»  would  not  take  away  the  utility  of  new 
works  on  the  same  subject:  but  the  truth  is  that  we  have  no 
history  of  our  native  land  which  does  not  leave  ample  scope 
for  improvement.  Rapin  cannot  be  considered  as  belonging  to 
our  literature^  and  is  indeed  no  great  ornament  to  the  literature 
of  any  country.  Our  elder  historians^  such  as  Carte,  are  deeply 
tainted  with  historical  party-spirit^  to  say  nothing  of  the  narrow 
confined  views,  which,  though  very  excuseable  a  century  or  a 
'century  and  a  half  ago,  are  extremely  disagreeable  to  a  reader 
of  the  present  day.  In  short,  Hume  and  Henry  are  the  only 
classical  writers  on  the  general  history  of  England.  Hume's 
acuteness,  elegance  of  narrative,  and  ingenuity  of  reflection, 
few  can  hope  to  rival.  But  is  he  not  often  inaccurate  in  his 
statements  ?  Does  he  not  omit  important  events  ?  Is  he  not 
too  apt  to  give  way  to  historical  theory  ?  We  admit  the  merit 
of  Henry  ;  but  we  suspect  that  he  is  more  praised  than  read. 
He  has  brought  together  an  immense  mass  of  information,  but 
he  has  breathed  no  life  into  it ;  it  bears  with  all  its  vis  inertim^ 
upon  the  re.ader.  The  chapters  on  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
affairs  are  interesting :  to  wade  through  the  other  eight,  requires . 
much  resolution.  The  arran&cement  which  he  has  chosen  may  * 
have  added  to  the  utility  of  his  work;  but  has  certainly  dimi- 
V  nished  its  attractions,  by  g!Ving  it  an  air. of  stiffness  and  for^* 
mality.  .  Besides,  from  .the  very  nature  of  the  plan,  much 
repetition  becomes  necessary,  and  events  are  separated  from 
all  their  natural  connexions.  A  political  intrigue  may  produce 
an  important  revolution  in  the  church;  or  an  ecclesiastical 
change  may  give  rise  to  important  political  events.  Henry  ffives 
us  the  cause  in  one  chapter,  with  perhaps  a  slight  hint  of  the 
consequences ;  but,  for  a  full  exposition  of  these  consequences^ 
lye  must  transport  ourselves  into  the  middle  of  a  subsequent 
cihapter.  In.  like  manner,  the  details  .concerning  government, 
Uws,  trade,  mai^ufacturesi  arts,  manners,  literature,  all  stand 

?^ite  detached,  instead  of  being  woven  into.a  continuous  web. 
ienry'^  work,,  in  fact,  is  not  so  much  a  history,  as  a  collection 
of  treatises. 

;That  portion  [^of  our  history  which  precedes  the  settlement 
of  the  Faxons,  has  been  treated  very  superficially  by  Hume* 
His  i^arrative  is  just  sufficient  to  connect  the  subsequent  period* 
with  that  earlier  antiquity,  of  which  every  thing  may  be  guessed^ 
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and  nothing  is  known :  but  it  leaves  us  strangers  to  the  poli- 
tical division  of  Britain  at  the  time  of  the  Roman  invasion— >- 
to  the  government  which  that  people  established  in  it— >and  to 
the  degree  in  which  it  influenced  or  participated  in  the  revo* 
lutions  of  the  empire.  Of  the  little  that  is  said,  too  much  is 
said  rashly.  He  represents  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  island  as 
maintaining  themselves  by  tillage  or  pasturage^  though,  in  truth, 
a  great  proportion  of  them  had  not  advanced  beyond  the  state 
of  nunters.  Severus  is  made  to  repair  Adrian's  wall :  the  fact 
is,  that  he  erected  a  new  one,  which,  in  the  plain  adjacent  to 
the  sea,  ran  parallel  and  close  to  that  of  Adrian ;  but,  as  it 
approached  the  hills  in  the  interior  of  the  Qountiy,  forsook  the 
old  fortifications,  and  their  windings  among  the  valleys,  in 
order  to  follow  a  more  direct  course.  The  inability  of  the 
Britons  to  protect  themselves  against  the  Scots  and  JPicts,  in 
the  year  448,  is  ascribed  in  part  to  the  misfortunes  of  Gratian 
and  Constantine,  who,  having  perished  with  the  flower  of  the 
British  youth,  in  their  contest  for  the  imperial  throne,  had 
despoiled  the  island  of  those  who  were  best  able  to  defend  it. 
Mr.  Hume  forgets,  that,  as  thirty  years  had  intervened  be- 
tween the  two  epochs,  the  young  men  who  followed  Gratian  and 
Constantine  would  have  been  old  men  in  448,  and  that  there 
was  abundance  of  time  for  repairing  any  loss  that  the  popula- 
tion might  have  sustained  in  that  unlucky  expedition.  Mn 
Lingard  is  free  from  the  sins  both  of  omission  and  commission, 
of  which  his  celebrated  predecessor  may  be  accused.  The  first 
eliapter  of  his  work  contains  more  inrormation  on  the  state  of 
Britain  before  the. settlement  of  the  Saxons,  than  is  to  be  found 
any  where  else  in  the  same  compass.  The  matter,  which  is  ne- 
cessarily multifanous,  is  extremely  well  arranged. 

We  pity  both  the  writer  and  the  reader,  who  are  groping  their 
way  through  the  chaos  of  the  Heptarchy.  Admitting  that 
Milton  was  right  in  comparing  the  transactions  of  that  period 
to  the  combats  of  kites  and  crows,  it  is  nevertheless  necessary, 
in  studying  the  history  of  England,  to  trace  the  steps  by  which 
the  Saxons  efiected  their  establishment  in  the  island,  and  the 
x^ourse  of  events  by  which  a  number  of  distinct  principalities 
were  gradually^  united  under  one  head,  and  consolidated  into 
one  empire.  This  cannot  be  done  without  bestowing  on  the 
revolutions  of  eieicfa  separate  state  more  attention  thtBin  their 
intrinsic  importance  would  entitle  them  to.  If,  therefore,  any 
should  beinclined  to  accuse  Mr.  Lingard  of  tediousness  in  his 
second  and  third  chapters,  let  them  recollect  that  transactions, 
uninteresting  in  themselves,  connect  England  as  it  appears 
under  Alfred  with  England  in  the  time  of  Vortigem.  The  plan 
adopted  by  Mr.  Lingard  is,  perhaps,  the  most  favourable  to^ 
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clearness  that  he  could  have  ohbsen.  From  the  first  settlement 
of  Ae  SaxiMis,  there  was  generally  one  prince  who  possessed  a 
marked  pr&*eminenoe  over  the  rest :  he  hore  the  title  of  Bret- 
walda ;  and  his  au<iK>rity  was  not  the  less  real,  because  it  was 
founded  on  superior  might  rather  than  on  legal  prerogatives* 
The  succession  of  the  Bretwaldas,  seven  in  number,  brings  us 
down  to  the  year  670  ;  and  under  each  Mr.  Lingard  has  ranged 
the  most  important  events  that  happened  during  that  reign,  in 
any  part  of  the  Heptarchy.  At  the  death  oi  the  last  Bret- 
walda,  four  of  the  Kingdoms  of  the  Heptarchy,  though  they 
might  still  remain  in  name,  had  lost  all  independent  existence. 
Essex,  Sussex,  Kent,  and  East  Anglia^  had  been  swallowed  up 
in  Wessex,  Mercia,  and  Northumbria.  Our  author  traces  the 
history  of  each  of  these  three  kingdoms  through  a  period  of  a 
century  and  a  half,  and  thus  brings  us  down  to  the  epoch  when 
Egbert  united  the  effective  sovereignty  of  all  England  to  the 
crown  of  Wessex ;  still  allowing  some  of  the  other  kingdoms  to 
retain  a  separate,  though  not  independent,  existence.  This 
plai^  combines  the  transactions  into  one  connected  series,  as 
much  as  the  nature  of  the  subject  will  allow. 

During  the  Anglo-Saxon  period,  Mr.  Lingard's  narrative  k 
more  minute  than  that  of  Hume ;  and  it  is  enlivened  by  a  judi- 
cious selection  of  incidents,  which  mark  the  manners  of  the 
times.  The  account  of  the  conversion  of  the  Northumbrians  is 
curious : 

^'  Tbe  king  coosulted  alternately  his  priests  and  the  mtssionary,  and 
revolved  in  solitude  their  oppoaite  Arguments.  His  nitndwas  strongly 
influenced  by  the  recollection  of  \m  dreaoi  in  East-Aoglia ;  and  as  it 
had  been  fulfilled  in  ever^'  othjer  particakr,,  it  becimie  his  duty  to  acr 
^omplish'it  by  becoming  a  Chriistian.  Having  taken  his  resolution,  he 
called  an  aasenably  of  his  witaa  or  counsellors,  and  required  each  to 
ftate  his  sentiments  on  the  subject.  The  first»  who  ventured  to  speaks 
was  Coiffi,  the  high-priest^  who,  instead  of  opposing^  advised  the 
adoption  of  the  foreign  worship.  His  motive  was  singular.  No  one^ 
he  said,  had  served  the  gods  more  assiduously  than  himself,  and  yet 
few  had  been  less  fortunate.  He  was  weary  of  deities,  who  were  so 
Mifer^nt  or  so'UBgrateful,  and  would  wtiltngly  try  his  fortune  under 
the  new  religion.  To  this  profound  the€4ogian  succeeded  a  thane,  whose 
discourse,  while' it  proves  the  good  sense  of  the  speaker,  exhibitra 
ttrikjng  pictuce  of  natioaal  raaoQers.  He  sought  mr  iRfennatioD  re* 
^pectin^  the  o^igiot  and  the  destiny*  of  man.  '  Q£bn,'  said  he>  *  O 
]^ingy  in  the  depth  of  winter,  while yoa  are  feasting  with  your  thanes, 
and  the  fire  is  blazing  oa  the  hearth  in  the  midst  of  the  hall|  you  have 
seen  a  bird^  pelted  by  the  storm,  enter  at  one  door,,  and  escape  at  the 
other.  ]>uring  its  passage  it  was  visible ;  but  whence  it  came,  or  whi- 
iher  it  went,  you  knew  not.  Such  to  me  appears  die  lile  of  man.  He 
-tralks  the  earth  for  a  fbw  yeavs :  but  what  precedes  his  birth^  or  what 
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h  Id  fonow^ftet  hk  d&ath,  w6  camMft  tett.  Uitdotibtedly,  if  the  new 
i^ligion  can  anfold  these  foipottanft  secrets^  it  miMt  lye  worthy  oar  al^' 
temion/  At  tbeoMnmmi  i^qaest  Pnolinvs  was  ifitrodQced,  and  e%* 
plBtned  the  priiicipal  doctrines  ef  ohriettamty.  GoifB  declared  himself 
a  convert,  ffiFid  to  prove  bis  si<<k»erity,  ofl^red  to  set  ^re  to  the  neigh* 
bourihg  temple  o€  GodmuiMlbam.  With  the  permission  of  Edwin,  he 
called  for  a  horse  and  arms,  both  of  which  Wer6  forbidden  to  the 
priests  of  the  Angles.  As  he  rode  along,  he  was  followed  by  crowds, 
who  attributed  his  conduct  to  a  temporary  insanity.  To  their  astonish- 
ment^ bidding  defiance  to  the  gods  of  his  fathers,  he  struck  his  spear 
ibto  the  wall  of  the  temple.  They  had  expected  that  the  fires  of  hea- 
ven would  have  revenged  tlie  sacrilege.  The  iinpunity  <>f  the  apostate' 
dissipated  their  alarms:  and  urged  by  his  exaniple  and  exhortations* 
they  united  in  kindlmg  the  flames,  which  with  the  fane  consumed 
the  deities,  that  had  been  so  long  the  objects  of  their  terror  and  v^e- 
ratfon."    (Vol.  i.  p.  91— 9S.) 

:  Mr.  Hume  makes  very  slight  mention  of  this  extraordinary 
proceeding.  He  merely  says,  (i.  43,  Edinburgh,  1818^)  **  Coin., 
the  high  priest  being  converted,  after  a  public  conference  v^ith. 
Paulinus,  led  the  way  in  destroying  the  images  which  he  had  so 
long  worshipped ;  and  was  forwani  in  making  this  atonement 
for  his  past  idolatry .*'  Coifi's  reason  must  have  been  so  much 
to  the  taste  of  Mr.  Hume,  that  we  are  surprised,  at  his  not 
honouring  it  with  particular  notice. 

The  letter  which  Canute  wrote  to  his  subjects  from  Rome 
is  a  most  interesting  memorial,  both  of  the  age  and  of  the  man. 

-  **  Canute^  king  of  all  Demnark,  England,  and  Norway,  and  of  part 
of  Sweden,  to  Egelnoth  the  metropolitan,  to  archbishop  A  Ifric,  to  all 
tbe  bishops  and  chiefs,  and  to  all  the  nation  of  the  English,  both 
npbles  and  commoners,  greeting.  I  write  to  mform  yoa  Uiat  I  hare 
lately  been  at  Rome,  to  pray  for  the  remission  of  my  sins,  and  for  iJick 
safety  Off  my  ktngdotns,  and  of  the  natioiss,  that  are  subject  tot  my^ 
sceptre.  It  is  long  since  I  bound  myself  by  vow  V^  make  this  pilgrm- 
age';  but  I  had  been  hithei;to  prevented  by  afiatra  of  state,  and  oiher 
impediments.  Now,  bo  wetter,  i  return  humble  thank«  t*o  thea^mighe^ 
€pod,  th^t  he  haa  aM^ed  rat  to  visit  the  tombs  of  the  blessed  apostles^ 
Petevand  Paul^  and  ey«ry  holy  place  wkhm  and  without  the  city  of 
Kome,  and  to*  honovr  and  renerate  them  k>  porMHiv  And  this  lhvv& 
done,  because  I  hafd  learned  from  my  teachers,  thai  the  a^^ostle  SC«> 
Peter  received  ftom  the  Lovd  the  great  poster  of  binding  and  loosingy 
wkh  rtie  keyaof  the  kingdom  of  hea^n.  On  this  acooont  I  tdiought 
it  highly  useful  to^  solicit  hit  patronage  with  God. 

**  Be  it  m^nteover  known  to  you,  tiiat  there'  was  at  the  festival  of 
£a8ter  a  ensaC  asBett^lage  of  iM>bi^  personages  wieh  tho  K>rd  thie  pope 
Jbhn^  and  the  enap^itor  Conrad,  naittely,  ali  the  cltief^  of  the  natioaai 
ftom  mount  Oargano  to  this  noatfost  soa^  who  all-'receited  me  honour* 
dbly,  and  made  me  vaiuaWepr^MiiVs;  bat  (>aiiticiUarly  the  £ilipet^t«» 
w^  gftveatie  many  gold  amdailver  vaaes^  with  ri^^mantlbs  aidd  far^^' 
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ments.  I  therefore  took  the  ofiportonity  to  treat  whh  the  pope,  the 
emperor,  and  the  princes,  on  the  grievances  of  my  people,  both 
English  and  Danes ;  that  they  might  enjoy  more  equal  law,  and  more 
iecure  safeguard  in  their  way  to  Rome,  nor  be  detained  at  so  manjF- 
barriers,  nor  harassed  by  unjust  exactions.  My  deiunds  were 
granted  both  by  the  emperor,  and  by  the  king  Rodulf,  to  whom  the^ 
greater  part  of  the  barriers  belong ;  and  it  was  enacted  by  all  the 
princes,  that  my  men,  whether  pilgrims  or  merchants,  should  for  the 
future  go  to  Rome  and  return  in  full  security,  without  detention  at  the 
])arriers,  or  thepajrment  of  unlawful  tolls. 

**  I  next  complained  to  the  pope,  and  expressed  my  displeasure 
ibat  such  immense  sums  were  extorted  from  my  archbishops,  when 
iiccording  to  custom  they  visited  the  apostolic  see  to  obtain  the  pal-v 
Jium.  A  decree  was  made  that  this  grievance  should  cease.  What- 
ever I  demanded,  for  the  benefit  of  my  people,  either  of  the  pope, 
or  the  emperor,  or  the  princes,  through  whose  dominions  lies  the  road 
to  Rome,  was  granted  willingly,  and  confirmed  by  their  oaths,  in  the 
,  presence  of  four  archbishops,  twenty  bishops,  and  a  multitude  of  dukes 
and  nobles.  Wherefore  I  return  sincere  thanks  to  God,  that  I  have 
.successfully  performed  whatever  I  had  intended,  and  have  fully  satis* 
fied  all  my  wishes.  - 

^*  Now,  therefore,  be  it  known  to  you  all,  that  I  have  dedicated  my 
life  to  the  service  of  God,  to  govern  my  kingdoms  with  equity,  and 
to  observe  justice  in  all  things.  If  by  the  violence  or  negligence  of 
youth,  I  have  violated  justice  heretofore,  it  is  my  intention,  by  the 
help  of  God,  to  make  full  compensation.  Therefore  I  beg  and  com- 
mand those  to  whom  1  have  confided  the  government,  as  they  wish  to 
preserve  my  friendship,  or  save  their  own  souls,  to  do  no  iniustice 
either  to  rich  or  poor.  Let  all  persons,  whether  noble  or  ignoble,  ob- 
tain their  rights  according  to  law,  from  which  no  deviation  ahpll  be^ 
allowed,  either  from  fear  of  me,  or  through,  favour  to  the  powerful,  or 
for  the  purpose  of  su|>plying  my  treasury.  I  have  no  need  of  money 
raised  by  injustice. 

**  I  am  now  on  my  road  to  Denmark,  for  the  purpose  of  concluding 
peace  with  those  nations,  who,  had  it  been  in  their  power,  would  have 
deprived  us  of  both  our  crown  and  our  life.  But  God  has  destroyed 
their  means :  and  will,  I  trust,  of  his  goodness  preferve  us,  and  hum- 
ble all  our  enemies.  When  I  shall,  have  conduded  peace  with  the 
neighbouring  nations,  and  settled  the  concerns  of  my  eastern  domi* 
aions,  it  is  my  intention  to  return  to  England,  as  soon  as  the  fine  wea- 
ther wiU  permit  me  to  sail.  But  I  have  sent  you  this  letter  before- 
hand :  that  all  the  people  of  my  kingdom  mi^  rejoice  i^  my  prosperity. 
For  you  all  know  that  I  never  spared  nor  will  spare  myself,  or  my  1ih 
hour,  when  my  object  is  the  advantage  of  my  subjects. 

<<  Lastly,  I  intreat  all  my  bishops,  and  all  theshcri^  by  the  fidelity 
which  they  owe  to  me  and  to  God,  that  the  church-dues  according  to 
the  ancient  laws  may  be  paid  before  my  return:  namely,  the  plough 
alms,  the  tithes  of  cattle  of  the  present  year,  the  Peter-pence,  the 
tithes  of  fruit  in  the  middle  of  August,  and  the  kirk-shot  at  the  feast 
of  St.  Martin,  to  the  parish  church.    Should  this  be  omitted,  at  my 
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retarii  I  will  punish  the  offender  by  exacting  tb^  whole  fine  appointed 
bylaw.    Fare  ye  well."     (Vol,  i.  p.  285— 287.) 

Historians,  in  general  .bbrrow  implicitly  from  each  other.  Mr. 
I^ingard  understands  his  duty  better,  and  is  more  scrupulous,  in 
the  performance  of  it.  *  He  always  has  recourse  to  the  original 
authorities^  and  the  effect  may  be  seen  in  every  page  of  his 
narrative.  We  cannot  illustrate  this  point  better,  or  more  use- 
fully for  our  readers,  tlian  by  companng  some  parts  of  his  nar- 
rative with  the  corresponding  narrative  of  Hume. 

Mr.  Hume  (p.  16)  asserts,  that  the  Britons  sent  a  deputation 
into  Germany,  to  invite  the  Saxons  to  their  protection.  The 
true  statement  is,  that  a  Saxon  squadron  of  three  ships,  com-^ 
manded  by  Heneist  and  Horsa,  was  cruising  in  the  Thames ; 
and  to  these  chiefs  the  overtures  of  Vortigem  were  made.  The 
whole  of  Mr.  Hume's  account  of  the  origm  of  the  kingdom  of 
Kent  (vol.  i.  p.  20 — 22)  is  objectionable ;  though  there  is  a  vague- 
ness in  the  language,  whicn  renders  it  difficult  to  specify  par- 
ticular passages  as  containing  direct  misrepresentations.  His 
fault  is  rather  that  of  not  stating  the  truth  precisely,  than  of 
stating  what  is  not  true.  From  his  narrative  a  reader  naturally 
infers,  that  Horsa  had  fought  many  battles  against  the  Britons 
before  he  fell — ^that  he  and  his  brother  carried  their  arms  into 
every  part  of  England^-^and  that  they  had  the  united  population 
of  the  island  to  contend  with.  Not  one  of  these  circumstancea 
accords  with  the  fact.  Horsa  fell  in  his  first  battle  against  the 
natives  :  it  is  doubtful  whether  Hengist  ever  ventured  any  con- 
siderable distance  beyond  the  limits  of  Kent;  and  so  far  were 
the  Britons  from  acting  in  concert,  that  the  only  opposition  to 
the  invaders  sepms  to  have  proceeded  from  the  inhabitants  of 
tiie  spots  on  which  they  made  their  descents. 

'*  So  unconscious,"  says  Mr.  Liiigard,  "were  the  other  tribes  of 
the  danger  which  threatened  them,  or  so  indifferent  tb  the  fate  of  their 
more  distant  countrymen,  that  at  the  very  time,  when  the  barbarians 
were  establishing  kingdoms  in  the  south-west  of  the  island,  an  army  of 
twelve  thousand  Britons,  under  the  command  of  Riothamus,  sailed 
from  the  coast  of  Cornwall  to  the  mouth  of  the  Loire,  and  ascending 
(hat  river  fought  against  the  Visigoths  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bourges/' 
(Vol.!. p. 75,  76.) 

^ '  Egfred  died,  says  Mr.  Hume,  vol.  i.  p.  46,  **  without  leaving 
any  children,  because  Adelthrid,  his  wife,  refused  to  violate 
her  vow  of  chastity."  But  Adelthrid,  in  compliance  with  her 
early  vows,  secluded  herself  in  a  convent  as  soon  as  her  nomi- 
nal fiusband  succeeded  to  the  crown ;  and  the  king  then  mat-- 
riied  Ermenburga,  whose  character  was  very  unlike  that  of  the 
xoyal  nnn. 
"  Hume,  (vol.  i.  p.  49,)  after  mentioning  the  crimes  of  Offa, 
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tuidB,  '*  He  made  a  pUgiiiuage  ta  Rome,  wter^  his  great  pemrer 
and  riches  could  not  ikil  (^  procuring  him  tiie  papal  amolu^ 
tion."  There  is  no  authority  for  thia  poretended  pilgrimage  of 
Dffa. 

"  Ethelwulf,"  says  Hume«  (vol.  i.  p.  76,)  "  the  year  after  his 
return  with  Alfred  from  Rome,  had  again  sent  the  young  priuiCft 
thither  with  a  numerous  retinue."  Alfred  never  was  at  Home 
after  his  father  left  it :  the  visit  which  he  made  to  that  capital, 
unaccompanied  by  his  father,  preceded  EtHelwulf 's  pilgrimage* 

Mr.  Hume  tells  us  (vol,  i.  p.  79)  that  *'  Alfred  so  straitened 
them  in  their  quarters,  that  tiiey  were  content  to  come  to  a 
treaty  with  him,  and  stipulated  to  depart  his  country."  Let  us 
hear  Lingard's  account  of  the  same  transaction :  *'  Alfred  at* 
tempted  to  negotiate,  and  Gothrun  consented,  for  a  consider- 
able sum,  to  retire  out  of  Wessex."  Vol.  i.  p.  179. — ^Hume 
intimates  that  Alfred  was  taught  Latin  in  his  infancy  :  the  fact 
is,  that  he  had  reached  his  thirty-ninth  year,  before  he  began  to 
apply  to  the  study  of  Roman  literature.  Indeed,  wherevex 
Alfred  is  concernea,  Mr.  Hume  must  be  followed  with  caution. 
The  splendid  qualities  of  a  prince,  who  in  a.barbarous  age,  and 
atnid  scenes  of  devastation^  though  constantly  tortured  by  the 
agony  of  an  inward  disease,  displayed  a  taste  and  an  intellect 
so  far  above  his  contempoiaries,  have  inspired  the  historian 
with  a  partiality  which  has  blinded  him  to  all  the  defects  of  his 
idol.  Alfred's  conduct  in  the  first  years  of  his  reign  was  fiir 
from  blameless.  He  is  accused  of  having  given  fuU  scope  to 
the  indulgence  of  his  passions.  There  is  good  authooffy  foe 
saying,  that  he  neglected  the  administration  of  justice^  and 
treated  the  complaints  of  his  subjects  with  contempt.  Even 
in  the  exercise  of  his  military  and  political  functions^  i^gli* 
gence,  as  well  as  imprudence,  may  oe  traced.  He  was.  more 
Inan  once  surprised,  and  he  more  than  once  forgot  himself,  so 
far  as  to  purchase  with  money  that  tranquillity  which  success- 
ful valour  can  alone  procure.  We  mention  these  things,  not  to 
detract  from  the  glory  of  that  great  prince,  but  to  sho^y  how  far 
Mr.  Hume  disregarded  facts^  m  representing  this  prince  as  free 
from  blemish.  Alfred  ripened  with  his;  years:,  adversity  did 
not  teach  him  in  vain.  He  fled  from  his  throne,  only  to  re- 
ascend  it  more  completely  fitted  for  the  discli^ai^e  of  all  the 
duties  of  a  king. 

The  events  whidh  drove  Alfred  from,  hi^thrcme  have  always 
appeared  to  us,  in  the  narrative  oi  Humoie,  to  be  not  a  little  viyt^ 
tenous.  The  sovereign  of  England — hamssed  indeed  by  fostiepa 
invaders,  but  exerting  himself  against  them  wi&  fioooess  wm 
several  years,  and  hot  meeting  with  any  signal  disaster^  all  94k 
ornx^  Without  8my  great  battik,  witl:^out  any.  cauHe}  ai^igped'tx* 
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cept  the  despair  of  his  people,  and  no  immediate  re^on  for 
tiieir  despair,  except  the  capture  of  Chippenham^—  becomes  a 
fugitive,  seeking  safety  in  woods  and  morasses.  The  apparent 
mystery  which  hangs  over  this  revolution,  disappears,  when  we 
Keep  in  view  three  circumstances,  which  are  generally  over- 
looked. First,  Alfred,  in  strict  propriety  of  speech,  was  not 
king  of  England.  Northumbria,  Mercia,  and  East  Anglia  had 
retained  a  separate,  though  not  independent,  existence  under 
Egbert.  In  the  time  of  Ethelred,  Northumbria  and  East  Anglia. 
were  conquered  by  the  Danes.  In  874  Mercia  had  the  sama 
fate.  The  connexion  of  these  provinces  with  the  English  crown 
was  thus  annihilated.  Alfred's  authority,  therefore,  never  ex- 
tended beyond  the  limits  of  Wessex^  and  perhaps  some  adja- 
cent districts  of  East  Anglia :  so  that  it  was  not  the  king  of 
England  who  was  driven  from  his  throne,  but  a  king  of  Wessex, 
who  had  an  enemy  in  the  heart  of  his  dominions,  and  was  sur- 
rounded by  enemies  on  every  side.  Secondly,  Alfred's  mili- 
tary operations  had  not  been  attended  with  that  success,  which 
the  declamatory  language  of  historians  leads  us  to  ascribe  to 
them.  This  is  proved  by  the  necessity,  to  which  he  often  found 
himself  reduced,  of  trying  to  buy  a  peace,  and  by  the  footing 
which  Qothmn  obtained  in  Essex.  Thirdly,  the  circumstance 
i¥hich  was  the  inunediate  cause  of  the  subversion'  of  Alfred's 
throne,  was  a  military  operation  of  Gothrun,  by  which  the  kinff 
was  compelled  to  seek  nis  personal  safety  in  nighty  all  his  foK 
lowers  were  dispersed,  and  no  means  were  left  to  his  subjects 
of  joining  in  any  regular  plan  of  defence.  As  the  event  is  one 
of  the  most  curious  in  our  history,  it  may  be  worth  while  to 
compare  Hume's  and  Lingard's  account  of  it. 

"  While  he  was  expecting  the  execution  of  this  treaty,  which  it 
seemed  the  interest  of  the  Danes  themselves  to  fulfil,  he  heard  that 
another  body  had  landed,  and  having  collected  all  the  scattered  troopf , 
of  their  countrymen,  had  surprised  Chippenham,  then  a  considerable 
town,  and  were  exercning  their  usual  ravages  all  around  them.  This 
last  incident  quite  broke  the  spirit  of  the  Saxons,  and  reduced  thent 
to  despair.  Finding  that,  af^er  all  the  miserable  havoc  which  they  had 
undergone  in  their, persons  and  in  their  property,  after  all  the  vigorous 
actions  which  they  bad  exerted  in  their  own  defence ;  a  new  band» 
equally  greedy  of  spoil  and  slaughter,  had  disembarked  among  them; 
they  believed  themselves  abandoned  by  heaven  to  destruction,  and  de» 
Uvered  over  to  those  swarms  of  robbers  which  the  fertile  North  thus 
ittoessantly  poured  idvXh.  against  them.  Some  left  their  country, 
and*rettred  into  Wales,  or  fled  beyond  sea :  others  submitted  to  the 
conquerors,  in  hopes  of  appeasing  their  fury  by  a  servile  obedience.. 
Andi  every  man's  attention  being  now  engrossed  in  concern  for  hit 
own  preservation*  no  one  would  hearken  to  the  exhortations  of  the 
kipg,  who  sammoned  them  to  make  linder  bis  conduct  one  e&rt  mor^ 
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in  defence  of  their  prince,  their  country,  and  their  fiberlies."   (Huraey 
wl.  i.  p.  79,  80.) 

Lingard's  account  is  very  different : 

**  This  sudden  revolution  arose  from  the  policy  of  Gothrun,  the 
njost  artful  of  the  Northmen.  That  chieflain,  on  his  retreat  out  of 
Wessex,  had  fixed  his  residence  at  Glocester,  and  rewarded  the  ser- 
vices of  his  veterans  by  dividing  among  them  the  lands  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. But  while  this  peaceful  occupation  seemed  to  absorb  ms' 
attention,  his  mind  was  actively  employed  in  arranging  a  plan  of 
warfare,  which  threatened  to  extinguish  the  la^t  of  the  Saxon  ga» 
vernments  in  Britain.  A  winter  campaign  had  hitherto  been  unknown 
in  the  annals  of  Danish  devastation :  aher  their  summer  expeditions 
they  had  always  devoted  the  succeeding  months  to  festivity  and  re-, 
pose :  and  it  is  probable  that  the  followers  of  Gothrun  were  as  igno* 
rant  as  the  Saxons  of  the  real  design  of  their  leader.  On  the  first 
days  of  the  year  878  they  received  an  unexpected  summons  to  meet 
him  on  horseback  at  an  appointed  place :  on  the  night  of  the  sixth 
of  January  they  were  in  possession  of  Chippenham^  a  royal  villa 
on  the  lefl  bank  of  the  Avon.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that 
Alfred  was  in  the  place,  when  the  alarm  was  given  :  it  is  certain  that 
he  could  not  be  at  any  great  distance.  From  Chippenham  Gothrun 
dispersed  his  cavalry  in  different  directions  over  the  neighbouring 
counties :  the  Saxons  were  surprised  by  the  enemy  before  they  had 
heard  of  the  war :  and  the  king  saw  himself  surrounded  by  the  barba- 
rians without  forces  and  almost  without  attendants.  At  first  he  con- 
ceived the  rash  design  of  rushing  on  the  multitude  of  his  enemies  i, 
but  his  temerity  was  restrained  by  the  more  considerate  suggestions 
of  his  friends :  and  he  resolved  to  reserve  himself  for  a  less  dangerous- 
and  more  hopeful  experiment.  To  elude  suspicion  he  dismissed  the 
few  thanes,  who  were  still  near  his  person,  and  endeavoured  alone, 
and  on  foot,  to  gain  the  centre  of  Somersetshire.  There  he  found 
a  isecure  retreat  in  a  small  island,  situated  in  a  morass  formed  by  the 
conflux  of  the  Thone  and  the  Parret,  which  was  afterwards  distin* 
guished  by  the  name  of  Ethelingey,  or  Prince's  Island. 

**  Though  the  escape  of  Alfred  had  disappointed  the  eager  hopes' 
of  the  Danes,  they  followed  up  their  success  with  indefatigable  ac- 
tivity. The  D^n  of  Hampshire,  Dorset,  Wilts  and  Berkshire,  sepa- 
rated from  eacn  other,  ignorant  of  the  fate  of  their  prince,  and  un- 
prepared for  any  rational  system  of  defence,  saw  themselves  com-: 
pelled  to  crouch  beneath  the  storm.  Those  who  dwelt  near  the  coast, 
crossed  with  their  families  and  treasures  to  the  opposite  shores  of 
Gaul;  the  others  sought  to  mitigate  by  submission  the  ferocity  of  the 
invaders,  and,  by  the  surrender  of  a  part,  to  preserve  the  remainder,, 
of  their  property.  One  country  alone,  that  of  Somerset,  is  said  to 
have  continued  faithful  to  the  fortunes  of  Alfred:  and  yet;  even  in 
the  county  of  Somerset,  he  was  compelled  to  conceal  himself  in  the 
fens,  while  the  ealdorman  iEthelnoth  with  a  few  adherents  wandered 
in.the  woods."    (P.  182r-.184.) 

'  The  slightest'  comparison  of  these  two  passages  will  prove 
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that  Hume,  pattly  by  omitting  imtportant  circumfitances,  partly 
by  supposing  what  never  happened^  could  sometimes  confound 
history  with  romance. 

Mr.  Hume  is  scarcely  less  inaccurate  in  narrating  the  steps  by 
which  Alfred  reascenaed  the  throne.  He  tells  us  the  story  of 
Alfred's  disguise  as  a  harper,  under  which  he  entered  the  Danish: 
camp,  and  remained  for  some  days  in  the  tent  of  Gothrun.  The 
tale  is  pretty,  but  it  was  unknown  to  Alfred's  contemporaries, 
and  appeared  for  the  first  time  two  centuries  after  his  death. 
Mr.  Hume  represents  the  Danes  as  taken  by  surprise,  and  as- 
submitting  almost  without  resistance ;  "  taking  advantage  of  his* 
previous  knowledge  of  the  place,"  says  Mr.  Hume,  (vol.  i.  p.  83,) 
"  he  directed  his  attack  against  the  most  unguarded  quarter  of 
fhe  enemy.  The  Danes,  surprised  to  s^e  an  army  of  English 
whom  they  considered  as  totally  subdued,  and  still  more 
astonished  to  hear  that  Alfred  was  at  their  head,  made  but  a 
faint  resistance, .  notwithstandirig  their  superiority  of  number, 
and  were  soon  put  flight  with  great  slaughter."  Mr.  Lingard 
shows  that  they  were  not  surprised,  and  tnat  they  fought  with 
desperate  valour.  See  Lingard,  vol.  i.  p.  186. 
•  '  It  would  be  easy  to  adduce  other  examples  of  precipitate  as-- 
sertion  in  Mr.  Hume ;  some,  where  his  statement  is  not  correct ; 
and  a  still  greater  number,  where  that  which  is  dubious  is  given 
as  certain.  The  illegitimacy  of  Athelstan's  birth,  for  instance, 
is  contested ;  so  is  the  assassination  of  Edmund  Ironside  by 
Edric  or  his  chamberlains :  yet  both  of  these  circumstances  are 
affirmed  without  any  reserve.  Sometimes  his  oversights  lead 
him  into  assertions  not  a  little  extravagant.  Thus  he  tells  u» 
that  Canute,  while  besieging  the  metropolis,  diverted  the  course 
of  the  Thames,  so  as  to  bring  his  ships  above  London  Bridge. 
The  fact  merely  was,  that  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Thames  ft 
channel  was  dug,  through  which  the  invaders  might  drag  their 
ships,  so  as  to  command  the  river  as  well  above  as  below  the 
city.  We  do  not  make  these  remarks  with  any^view  of  dispa- 
raging the  well-earned  fame  of  Mr.  Hume ;  our  only  object  is 
to  show,  that  in  consequence  of  the  care  with  whicn  Mr. 
Lingard  has  consulted  the  original  authorities,  his  history  may 
be  read  with,  advantage^  and  is  not  rendered  superfluous  by 
the  genius  and  sagacity  with  which  former  writers  have  explored 
the  same  subject. 

In  spite  of  Mr.  Lingard's  general  accuracy,  there  is  one  pre- 
judice  which  sometimes  leads  him  into  illogical  reasoning,  into 
partial  concealments,  into  incorrect  statements.  We  mean  his 
tendency  to  regard  the  Catholic  Church  as  no  less  spotless  in  her 
political  transactions,  than  infallible  in  her  doctrines,  and  his' 
averftiQn  to  d«Bok)^e  any  thing  unfavourable  to  the  character  of 
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persons  who  have  occupied  a  high  station  in  her  hierarchy.  For 
example,  in  the  conversion  of  Athelbert,  and  the  establisnment 
of  Christianity  among  the  Saxons  by  Augustine,  there  were  many 
circumstances  not  a  little  ridiculous.  These  are  detailed  by 
flume.  Mr.  Lingard  makes  no  mention  of  them,  and  gives  to 
every  part  of  the  transaction  a  solemn  and  decorous  air.  Ead- 
bald^  the  son  of  Ethelbert>  relapsed  into  idolatry.  The  Arch- 
bishop Laurentius,  after  endeavouring  in  vain  to  reclaim  him,  pre** 
Sared  to  leave  the  kingdom.  **  On  the  morning  of  his  intended 
eparture/'  adds  our  author,  ''  he  made  a  last  attempt  on  the 
mind  of  Eadbald.  His  representations  were  successtul.  The 
King  dismissed  his  step-mother,  and  recalled  the  fugitive  pre-> 
lates.^'  Nothing  can  be  more  grave  and  becoming  than  this 
conduct,  nothing  more  honourable  to  the  wisdom  and  eloquence 
of  the  successor  of  Augustine.  But  had  we  been  told  what  the 
^'  representations "  of  Laurentius  were,  our  admiration  would 
perhaps  have  been  turned  into  laughter.  Bede  has  recorded 
them,  and  from  that  author  Hume  has  taken  his  account. 


**  Laurentius  appeared  before  the  prince^  and,  throwing  off  his 
mentSy  showed  his  body  all  tora  with  bruises  and  stripes  which  he  had 
received.  Eadbald,  wondering  that  any  roan  should  have  dared  to 
Ireat  in  that  manner  a  person  of  his  rank,  was  told  by  Laurentius  ihab 
he  h.id  received  this  chastisement  from  St.  Peter,  the  prince  of  the 
apostles,  who  had  appeared  to  him  in  a  vision,  and,  severely  reproving 
him  for  his  intention  to  desert  his  charge,  had  inflicted  on  him  those 
visible  marks  of  his  displeasure." 

Dunstan  is  the  most  conspicuous  personage  in  the  annals  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  church.  History  has  ascribed  to  him  traits  of 
the  most  abject  superstition,  and  deeds  of  unpardonable  ambi^ 
^ition  and  cruelty :  but  in  Mr.  Lingard'a  pages  he  comes  forth 
u  most  pure,  meek,  saintly  personage.  He  is  introduced  to 
us  as  a  young  thane,  whose  thougnts  a  dangerous  sickness 
turned  from  worldly  pursuits  to  the  monastic  state,  and  whose 
2eal,  disinterestedness,  and  charities,  while  he  served  the  church 
of  Glastonbury,  attracted  public  notice.  Not  a  word  is  uttered 
i^onceming  the  early  licentiousness  of  which  he  is  accused: 
nay,  the  prudence  of  his  biographer,  robs  him  of  the  glory  of 
^11  those  exploits,  which  gave  him  his  power  while  he  lived, 
and  after  his  death  placed  him  on  the  list  of  the  saints.  Why 
are  we  not  told  of  the  cell  in  which  he  secluded  himself 
&om  tl^  world?  a  cell  in  which  he  could  neither  stsmd  erects 
Bor  stretch  out  his  limbs  during  repose.  Why  is  the  noted  ad* 
vesture  of  the  devil  and  the  red-hot  pincers  passed  over  in  total 
silence  ?  These  circumstances  are  essential  to  a  faithfiil  pictiure 
^^^^^e  and  of  the  individual;  and  they  stand  upon  airaumtys 
which  Mr.  Liji^iard  ift  olhei  eases^deems  unobjeetionable*  Wbx 


thm  are  they  omitted  ?  Biecauae  in«  the  present  day  they  would 
Adt  conttibate  to  Dunstan'^s:  feme,  Mr.  Lmgard  indeed  says^ 
that  he  has  omitted  the  miracle  of  the  speaking  crucifix  and  the 
nx>cturnal  conflict  with  Satan,  because  Osberne  and  Eadmer; 
who  have  recorded  these  events,  have  here  compiled  from  cer- 
tain documents  long  ago  lost,  whose,  authority  is  not  always 
unquestionable.  But  why  is  the  testimony  of  Osberne  and 
Eadmer  to  be  admitted  on  otter  topics,  and  rejected  here?- 
They  are  good  evidence,  not  certainly  of  the  reality  of  the 
miracles,  but  of  the  currency  of  such  stories,  and  of  the  po^ 
pular  belief  of  them  at  the  time.  A  scrupulous  sifting  of  tea* 
timony  is  most  commendable  in  an* historian;  but  he  must 
not  have  one  canon  for  the  clergy,  and  another  for  the  laity.  A 
very  foolish  story,  unknown  to  contemporary  writers,  is  told  of 
Edgar  and  Kenneth  King  of  Scotland.  Kenneth  speaks  disre- 
spectfully of  the  low  stature  of  Edgar :  his  words  are  reported 
to  Edgar,  who,  dissembling  his  anger,  conducts  him  into  a 
wood,  and  bids  him  draw,  and  learn  which  is  the  more  worthy 
to  command.  Kenneth  disarms  the  resentment  of  his  adversary 
by  a  very  civil  apology.  This  story,  in  every  part  childish  and- 
ineredible,  stands  upon  the  single  authority  of  Malmesbury.,' 
Yet  Mr.  Lingard  sets  it  forth  with  all  its  circumstances  as  a 
most  undotibted  fact.  What?  reject  Osberne  and  Eadmer, 
when  they  relate  Dunstan's  adventures ;  and  admit  on  the  credit 
of  Malmesbury  alone  such  a  story  concerning  Edgar  ?  This  is' 
the  dealing  of  passion,  not  of  reason.  In  the  synod  which  met 
at  Colne  to  discuss  the  keenly  agitated  question  concerning 
the  pretensions  of  tihie  monastic  orders,  the  floor  fell  in:  some 
were  killed>  many  were  hurt:  the  beam  on  which  Dunstan's 
diair  stood,,  was  the  only  one  that  did  not  give  way.  These 
facts  Mr.  Lingard  admits :  but  he  blames  the  historians  who 
susp^t  and  accuse  Dimstan  as  the  author  of  the  catastrophe. 
The  charge,  he  says,  is  a  mere  fiiction.  It  is  no  fiction,  it  is 
only  an  inference;  whether  jnst  or  not,  is  fair  subject  of  dis- 
pute.   There  is  at  least  strong  ground  of  suspicion. 

Mr.  Lingcurd's  zeal  for  the  reputation  of  Dunstan  has  led  him 
to  give  anew  colouring  to  tiie  transactions  of  Edwy'sreim.  On. 
this  stibject  his  antiquities  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  church  nad  in- 
volved him  in  a  dispute,  which  he  prosecutes  in  his  history. 
He  has  correct^  Hume  in  some  minute  particulars:  yet  upon 
the  wholc,^  tihe  general  features  of  Edwy's  story  are  delineated 
by  that  author  moce  Mthfatly  than  by  Mr.  Lingard. 

The  fiarst  pomt  of  difference  relates  to  the  occurrences  on  the' 
day  of  Edwy^s  coronation. 

^*  Ethelgiva  was  a  lady  of  xwble  birth^  who  had  conceived  the  de« 
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sign  of  securing  the  dignity  of  queen  for  herself  or  her  daughter^ 
With  the  view  of  captivating  Edwy's  aifeclions^  they  were  constaoti^ 
in  his  company :  and,  if  we  may  credit  the  scandal  of  the  age,  nei- 
ther of  them  hesitated  to  sacrifice  her  honour  to  the  hope  of  db- 
tainiDg  the  object  of  her  ambition.  The  king's  coronation  ha4  been 
fixed  at  a  distant  day  by  the  witan.  As  soon  as  the  ceremony  was 
ended,  Edwy  proceeded  with  the  thanes  and  prelates  to  the  banquet^* 
which  was  always  given  on  such  occasions :  but  after  a  hasty  repast^ 
he  rose  from  his  seat,  left  the  hail^  and  repaired  to  the  company  of 
Ethelgiva  and  her  daughter.  By  the  members  of  the  witan  his  do-* 
parture  was  considered  as  an  insult :  and  after  some  deliberation  it  was 
resolved  that  Kinsey,  bishop  of  Lichfield,  and  the  abbot  of  Glaston- 
bury should,  in  the  name  of  the  whole  assembly,  recal  the  king,  and 
command  Ethelgiva  to  leave  the  court,  under  the  penalty  of  death » 
The  two  deputies  found  Edwy  in  the  most  unbecoming  situation,  re- 
placed the  crown  upon  his  head,  and  conducted  him  back  to  the  hall. 
Before  they  had  left  the  room,  Ethelgiva  threatened  Dunstan  with  the: 
whole  weight  of  her  resentment.**    (P.  233.) 

Mr.  Lingard's  own  authorities  prove,  that  the  truth  is  here 
varnished  over.  The  '*  teta  convivia  et  decibiles  optimatuia 
suorum  consessiones/'  which  is  Osberue's  description  of  the 
coifipany^  are  converted  into  the  assembly  of  the  states  of  tbe 
nation.  The  most  unbecoming  situation  consisted  in.fireeing 
his  brows  from  the  weight  of  ti  crown,  and  sitting  or  reclining 
between  a  mother  and  daughter.  Osberne  and  Eadtuer  expressly 
assert,  that  he  was  dragged  by  violence  from  Elgiva.  Mr.  Lin^ 
gard  prefers  the  more  gentle  term,  conduct. 

The  next  question  is,  was  Edwy  ever  married  to  Elgiva? 
The  positive  assertion  of  Mabnesbury  is  the  only  direct  proof  of 
a  marriage.  There  is  likewise  a  passage  of  Wallingford,  which 
leads  to  the  same  conclusion.  "  Ipsa  mulier  impudens  licentiam 
a  rese  acceperat  omnes  facultates  sancti  (viz.  Dunstan).  proscri- 
bendi...Quid  enim  inter  tot  hostes  faceret?  Regis  iram  sensit 
erumpentem  ab  occultis,  et  reginee  manum  exterius  et  aperte 
flaj^eliantem.'*  Mr.  Lingard  remarks,  that  she,- to  whom  the 
title  of  QUeen  is  given,  is  the  person  described  as  *'  impudens 
ilia  mulier,'*  and  must  therefore  mean  the  King's  mistress..  We 
would  reverse  this  reasoning.  Instead  of  oonstniing  the  words 
"  impudens  ilia  mulier  "  to  destroy  the  effect  of  the  appellation 
regina,  we  would  take  the  latter  as  expressing  the  fact,  and  re* 
eard  the  former  as  vague  invective.  It  is  scarcely  conceivable 
that  an  historian  should  give  the  title  regina  to  one  who  waa 
not  ^ueen.  The  application  of  a  reproachful  j^rase  to  her  provef 
no^famg;  and  we  may  even  doubt  whether  she  is  the  person  foir 
whom  the  phrase  is  meant.  The  imtaidens  muUer  and.  the 
regina  may  be  different  iadividuals.  The  former  may  have 
meant  the  mother;  the  latter,  the  daughter.    We  do  not  thidc 
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it  heeessary  to  enter  into  any  ai^m^nt  to  show/  that  the  l$idy 
ikb  whom  tne  title  regina  is  here  ^iven>  was  the  person  on 
whose  account  Edwy  quarrelled  with  Dunstan,  and  not  any 
other  individual  whom  he  had  previously  espoused.  Mr.  Lin^ard 
adjmits  this ;  and  the  supposition  that  Edwy^  at  the  time  Wal* 
lingford  speaks  of,  had  both  a  mistress  and  a  wife  equally  furi- 
ous in  their  hatred  of  Dunstan,  would  set  at  nought  the  words 
of  the  historian,  and  would  introduce  inconsistency  and  con- 
fusion into  the  transaction.  The  direct  proof  of  Edwy 's  marriage 
rests,  therefore,  upon  the  express  testimony  of  Malmesbury^ 
and  the  implied  testimony  of  Wallingford.  fiut  it  derives  force 
from  many  concurring  circumstances.  Ed wy's  passion  was 
violent  and  permanent:  both  mother  and  daughter  are  accused 
of  aspiring  to  the  dignity  of  queen:  he,  who  could  drive  Dun- 
stan  into  banishment,  had  power  to  gratify  his  passion :  is  it 
not  highly  probable  then^  that  he  should  have  espoused  a  wo- 
man whom  lie  loved,  and  who  was  ambitious  of  sharing  his 
throne  ?  The  petisecutions  carried  on  by  Dunstan  and  the  monks 
are  favourable  to  the  supposition,  that  a  marriage  had  taken 
place.  If  Elgiva  was  merely  the  paramour  of  the  Sing,  hbw  are 
we>to  account  for  the  zeal  of  the  ecclesiastics?  Why  should 
they  have  punished  Edwy  so  severely  for  a  vice,  in  which  his 
brother  Edgar  and  many  Qthers  of  our  sovereigns  vsrere  permitted 
to  indulge  without  reproach  ?  But  if  Edwy  married  Elgiva,  and 
if  the  two  parties,  according  to  Malmesbury's  stoiy,  were  within 
the  prohibited  degrees  of  affinity,  it  was  not  wonderful  that 
such  a  violation  of  ecclesiastical  discipline  should  have  called 
forth  the  utmost  fury  of  the  monks.  Mr.  Hume  has  well  re-^ 
marked,  that  the  same  circumstance  will  explain  why  the 
monkish  writers  do  not  in  general  give  her  the  royal  title,  and 
will  account  for  the  epithets  of  mer^/rtx,  mulier  impudenSf  mulier, 
igmmitniosa,  which  are  applied  to  her.  Upon  the  whole  it  seems 
probable  (very"  far,  however,  frombeing  certain)  that  Elgiva  was 
the  vnfe  of  Edwy  :  and  if  they  were  ever  united  in  matrimony, 
We  see  no  reason  for  postponing  the  marriage  to  the  coronation, 
Mr.  Lingard  indeed  has  produced  two  passages,  which,  he  says, 
prove  decidedly  that  Edwy  was  not  then  married.  To  us  they 
seem  to  prove /nothing  more,  than  that  there  was  a  time  when 
Edwy  waB  not  married. 

The  next  discrepancy  relates  to  the  cause  of  Dunstan's  exile* 
Historians  have  said,  that  he  was  accused  of  malversation ;  and 
the  fact  of  .this  accusation  is  controverted  by  Mr.  Lingard  on 
the  ground;  that  the  banishment  of  the  saint  arose  from  the 
wxam  of  the  woman  whom  he.  had  in^iulted.  Such,  we  adinit> 
was  the  priioiary  cause  of  his  exile.  But  enmity  miust  have  a 
l^tetext  for  its  proceedings^  as  well  a»  a  motive  exciting  it.  The 
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hitreA  of  Elgive  could  not  be  afisigoed  as  a  reason  for  panishin^ 
Dunstan.  What  then  was  the  reason  which  was  assigned  ?  We 
leply  in  the  words  of  WallingfcMd;  "  Snspectus  enim  erat 
Eawino  Dunstanus  omni  tempore,  eo  quod  tempore  Eadredi 
thesauros  patrum .  suoram  custodisset."  A  suspicion  of  mal^ 
Tersation  is  here  expressly  stated ;  a  pablic  accusation  would 
soon  follow. 

-  Mr.  Lingard's  view  of  the  events  subsequent  to  Dunstan's 
exile  is  given' in  the  following  paragraph : 

'  *'  Soon  after  this  transaction  Edwy  appears  to  have  married,  an 
event  which  might  have  heen  expected  to  put  an  end  to  the  con- 
nexion between  him  and'  his  mistress.  Whether  on  that  occasion 
EthelgTva  was  committed  to  the  care  of  her  relations  or  of  her  hus- 
band, we  are  ignorant :  hut  the  ^ing,  either  instigated  by  his  passion,  or 
inoved  by  her  ioKcitations,  carried  her  off  by  ibrce,  and  placed  her  ia 
one  of  the  royal  farms.  Archbishop  Odo  undertook  to  remove  the 
scandal  by  enforcing  the  punishment,  which  the  laws  awarded  againsk 
wcHnea  living  in  a  state  of  concobiDSge.  AccMopanied  by  his  re-* 
tainers,  he  rode  to  the  place,  arrested  Ethelgiva,  probably  in  the  ab- 
sence of  her  lover,  conducted  her  to  the  sea-side,  and  put  her  on 
board  a  ship,  in  which  she  was  conveyed  to  Ireland.  At  his  return  to 
court  he  waited  on  Edwy,  and  in  respectful  and  affectionate  language 
endeavoured  to  justify  his  own  conduct,  and  to  sooth  the  exasperated 
mind  of  the  young  prince."    (P.  234,  235.) 

Our  first  remark  on  this  passage  is,  that  Elgiva  (or  EthelgiTa) 
is  here  provided  with  a  husband  of  whom  history  knows  nothing* 
Mr.  Lin?ard,  indeed,  supposes  the  mother  to  hare  been  the  ob^ 
ject  of  Edwy's  attachment,  and  as  she  had  a  daughter,  be  is  en-- 
titled  to  infer  that  she  once  had  a  husband.  But  history  makes 
no  mention  of  this  husband :  he  might  have  been  dead  at  the 
time  of  Edwy's  accession.  The  supposition,  diat  it  was  the 
mother  whom  Edwy  loved,  is,  so  hx  as  we  know,  unwurranted. 
Mr.  Lingard  gives  no  authority  for  it :  and  in  the  absence  of 
clear  proof  to  the  contrary,  we  are  surely  entitled  to  hokl^  that 
a  youth  of  seventeen  or  eighteen  was  more  likely  to  beoomie 
eDamoured  of  the  daughter  than  of  the  mother. 

Two  other  important  circumstances,  quite  new  in  history,  are 
contained  in  the  passage  we  have  quoted ;  the  marriage  of 
Edwy,  and  his  carrying  off  Elgiva  by  force.  They  rest  upon 
the  authority  of  two  passages  m  two  manuscript  lives  of  St. 
Oswald,  the  one  anonymous,  the  other  written  about  ninety 
years  after  Eadmer  by  Senatus,  prior  of  Worcester.  The  ano- 
nymous writer  says,  "  Rex,  sub-  uxore  propria  alteram  ada- 
mayit,  quam  et  rapuit.**  The  wordu  of  Senatus  are,.  '*  Rex  esf 
arsit  in  quandam,  auam  spreta  fide  tori  subintroductna 
IkabebaA^''  and  dien  Be  goes  on^  to  mention.  Sunstsufs  cppo^ 
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sition  and  banishment.  These  authorities  seem  to  us  the  weakest 
that  could  be  imagined.  The  force  used  against  Elgiva  is 
hinted  at  only  by  tne  anonymous  biographer  of  Oswald ;  and 
the  words  of  Senatus  "  spretS.  fide  tori "  are  vague  enough  to 
admit  of  more  than  one  interpretation.  There  is  no  specifica- 
tion of  person  in  either ;  so  that  the  authors  appear  to  have  had 
no  accurate  knowledge  of  what  they  pretend  to  relate.  If 
Senatus  be  interpreted  as  insinuating  that  Edwy  was  married, 
then,  contrary  to  Mr.  Lingard's  narrative,  this  marriage  pre- 
ceded the  banishment  of  i)unstan ;  and  Edwy  must  be  sup- 
posed to  have  involved  himself  without  any  reason  in  a  matri- 
monial engagement,  at  the  very  moment  ne  was  so  violently 
attached  to  another  as  to  forget  every  ordinary  calculatioh  of 
prudence.  The  supposition  of  his  carrying  oft  Elgiva  by  force 
IS  altogether  inconsistent  with  acknowledged  fkcts.  ifilgiva's 
feelings  and  circumstances  were  not  such  as  to  render  violence 
necessary.  To  make  force  requisite,  she  must  have  been  in 
the  custody  of  Dunstan's  faction :  and  we  know  that  she  was 
not  in  their  power,  till  Odo  sent  her  to  Ireland.  From  the  nature 
of  the  case,  therefore,  as  well  as  from  the  weakness  of  the 
evidence  adduced,  we  cannot  admit,  that  Edwy  carried  off 
Elgiva  by  force,  or  that  he  was  married  to  another.  And  we 
are  confirmed  in  this  conclusion  by  considering,  that  neither  of 
these  circumstances  has  been  mentioned  by  the  monkish  histo- 
rians of  the  age*  Their  silence  on  such  topics  is  decisive.  Had 
it  been  possible  to  have  magnified  any  of  Edwy^s  failings  into 
the  crime  of  adultery,  they  who,  not  content  with  persecuting 
him  during  his  life,  blackened  his  fame  after  his  death,  would 
not  have  spared  him  and  his  mistress  the  foul  reproach. 

The  only  other  misrepresentation  which  we  shall  notice  in 
th«  above  quoted  paragraph,  is  the  colouring  there  given  to 
Odo's  conduct.  He  is  spoken  of  as  if  he  had  merely  executed 
a  law,  and  not  as  the  perpetrator  of  an  act  of  violence.  But 
the  law,  which  is  alleged  in  his  favour,  will  not  justify  hina. 
'*'  If  a  known  whore-queen  be  found  in  any  place,  men  shall 
drive  her  out  of  the  realm.**  This  regulation  extends  only  to 
women  carrying  on  the  trade  of  prostitution.  It  is  ridiculous 
to  include  under  it  a  woman  of  high  rank,  who,  if  not  the  wife, 
was  at  least  the  favourite  of  the  King.  But  even  if  Elgiva  had 
been  legally  liable  ta  be  sent  out  of  the  kingdom,  what  right 
had  Odo  to  seize  her  by  violence,  and  transport  her  to  Ireland  ? 
Where  was  the  court  of  justice  that  condemned  her,  and  ap- 
pointed him  to  execute  its  decree?  The  part  he  acted  was  that 
of  an  armed  ruflBian,  not  of  a  minister  of^justice. 

The  revolt,  which  deprived  Edwr  of  the  greater  part  of  his 
dominions,  is  usually  ascribed  to  tne  intrigues  of  Dunstan  and 
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the  monks,  but,  as  Mr.  lingard  contends,  without  authority, 
and  in  opposition  to  fact.  We  maintain,  that  the  events  them- 
selves are  decisive  evidence.  Odo,  l>y  his  seizure  of  Elgiva,. 
committed  the  first  open  act  of  insurrection :  no  sooner  was 
T!dwy  driven  by  his  brother  beyond  the  Thames,  than  Dunstan 
appeared  the  counsellor  and  director  of  the  boy  Edgar :  the 
fury  of  the  insurgents  was  directed  against  Elgiva  as  much  as 
against  the  Kin^.  Such  circumstances  afford  stronger  proof 
than  can  be  furmshed  by  the  bare  assertions  of  monks,  that 
the  intrigues  of  the  faction  of  Odo  and  Dunstan  were  the  cause 
of  the  insurrection. 

We  now  come  to  the  last  disputed  point  in  this  melancholy 
tale.  Hume  ascribes  the  murder  of  Elgiva  to  Odo  and  his  party : 
to  exculpate  the  ecclesiastics,  Lingard  throws  the  guilt  upon 
the  insurgents^  But  these  insurgents  were  the  partisans  of  Odo ; 
who,  in  murdering  the  object  of  his  hatred,  may  fairly  be  pre- 
sumed to  have  acted  in  anticipation  of  his  wishes,  if  not  in 
obedience  to  his  express  commands.  Eadmer,  in  his  life  of 
Odo,  designates  the  assassins  as  '*  the  men  of  the  servant  of 
God,"  (ab  hominibus  servi  Dei  comprehensa).  If  in  another 
work  he  attributes  the  mournful  catastrophe  to  the  rebels,  in- 
stiead  of  accusing  him  of  inconsistency,  we  look  upon  him  as 
identifying  the  men  of  the  servant  of  Crod  with  the  rebels,  and 
as  affording  a  new  proof  that  the  insurrection  was  the  work  of 
Odo.  We  may  add  that  Hume  is  mistaken  in  supposing  that 
Elgiva  fell  into  the  hands  of  her  enemies,  as  she  was  hastening 
from  Ireland  to  the  embraces  of  the  King.  She  had  joined  him» 
and  had  accompanied  him  in  his  flight  from  his  rebellious  sub* 
jects.    This  is  sufficiently  proved  by  the  words  of  Osbeme. 

We  have  entered  minutely  into  this  transaction,  because 
there  is  no  better  way  of  estimating  the  incorruptibility  of  an 
historian,  than  by  a  very  minute  examination  of  particular 
passages.  Mr.  Lingard  has  bestowed  on  the  story  of  Elgiva 
a  more  than  ordinary  share  of  attention.  The  false  colouring 
which  his  prejudices  have  induced  him  to  give  to  that  story,  i& 
therefore  a  strong  warning  to  us  not  to  yield  him  too  implicit 
credit  on  matters  at' all  connected  with  religious  biases.  But 
it  is  almost  a  species  of  ingratitude  to  Mr.  Lingard  to  dwell  on 
such  observations  ;  and  we  gladly  go  on  to  produce  some  fur- 
ther illustrations  of  his  accuracy. 

Hume  describes  the  mode  in  which  William  Rufus  perished 
by  an  arrow  from  the  bow  of  Walter  Tyrrel.  Lingard  shows 
that  there  is  good  reason  for  doubting  whether  Tyrrel  has  not 
been  imjustly  accused. 

'*  By  whose  hand  the  king  fell,  and  whether  the  arrow  was  dire^ed 
against  him  by  accident  or  design,  are  questions  ^i^ch  cannot  be  sa* 


tilfaotoriljr  imswefed.  The  r6|M:>rt9  whidi  obMiin^  credit  91  the  tiine» 
V48,  that  WiUiam,  foUowing  a  wounded  deer  with  his  eyes,  heU  hi0 
hand  near. his  £eice  to  intercept  the  rajs  of  the  suo,  and  that  at  th^ 
same  tnoment  an  arrow  from,  the  bow  of  Walter  TyrreJ,  a  Frencb 
knight,  glancing  from  a  tree^  struck  him  in  the  breast.  It  was  add^ 
that  the  unintentional  faomicidey  spurring  his  horse  to  tlie  shore,  im* 
mediately  crossed  to  the  continent :  and  a  pilgrimage  which  he  after- 
wards made,  to  the  holy  land,  was  attributed  to  remorse,  and  con** 
.fitrued  into  a  proof  of  his  guilt.  But  Tyrrel  always  denied  the  charge: 
and  after  his  return,  when  he  had  noUiing  to  hope  or  fear,  deposed 
upon  .oath  in  the  presence  of  Suger,  abbot  of  St,  Dennis,  that  be 
never  saw  the  king  on  the  day  of  his  death,  nor  entered  that  part  ^f 
.tfie  forest  in  which  he  fell.^  If  William  perished  by  treason  (a  sup- 
position not  very  improbable)  it  was  politic  in  the  assassin  to  .fix  the 
guilt  on  one,  who  was  no  longer  in  the  kingdom.  This  ^t  least  is 
certain,  that  no  inquiry  was  made  Into  the  cause  or  the  manner  of  his 
death:  whence  we  may  infer  that  his  successor,  if  he  were  not  con* 
vinced  that  it  would  not  bew  investigation,  was  too  well  pleased  with 
lan  event  which  raised  him  to  the  throne,  to  trouble  hin^self  about  the 
Koeans  by  which  it  was  effected."     (Vol.  i.  p.  4^6.) 

Hume  says  that  Henry  I.  had  seven  illegitimate  sons  and  six 
daughters  born  to  him.  The  fact  is,  that  af  his  illegitinaate 
children,  fifteen  attained  the  age  of  puberty. 

Hume  allows  no  interval  between  the  death  of  Archbishop 
Theobald,  and  the  promotion  of  Becket  to  the  primacy. 
There  was,  however,  an  interval  of  thirteen  months  :  for  Theo- 
bald died  on  the  18th  of  April,  1161,  and  Becket  was  conse- 
erated  on  the  3d  of  June,  1162.  In  many  parts  of  Backet's 
hi&tory  there  is  a  considerable  discrepancy  between  our  author's 
jBtatements  and  those  of  other  writers ;  and  in  general  Mr. 
Lingardhas  good  ground  for  his  alteration^.  .For  instance^  a£- 
eprding  to  Hume,  Becket's  conduct  on  his  retitrn  from  exile 
was*  the  most  in«oleiit,  irritating,  and  ostentatious  that  could 
be  devised. 

**  But  the  violent  spirit  of  Becket,  elated  by  the  power  of  the  church.> 
and  by  the  victory  which  he  had  already  obtained  over  his  sovereign, 
resolved  to  make  the  injury  which  he  pretended  to  have  i^uffered,  a 
handle  for  taking  revenue  on  all  his  enemies.  On  his  arrival  in  Eng-^ 
land,  he  met  the  Archbishop  of  York,  and  the  Bishops  of  London  and 
Salisbury,  who  were  on  their  journey  to  the  king  in  Normandy :  he 
notified  to  the  archbishop  the  sentence  of  suspension,  and  to  the  two 
bishops  that  of  excommunication,  which  at  his  solicitation  the  Pope 
had  pronounced  against  them."  '  *     '  ■ 

lang^rd's^arrative  is  much  more  favourable  to  Becket. 

'  ••  '  "       ■■*■ ■ • ■■ — ' rr^- ' T^  '  " "       ■        ■    ^         ■  ■  ' — ' •'  . 

*  Qaem  cum  nee  limeret  nee  speraret,  jure-jurando  us^ius  apdivimus  quasi  ^si•- 
cr^anctam  asserere,  quod  ea  die  oec  iii  earn  partem  sylvse,  in  i)ua  rex  venebutar^ 
▼enerit,  uec  enm  in  sylira  onmioo  vidertt.  Siiger,  vrt.Lud.  Gros.p.  S88«  T^rtel 
4MU-«olilliabii«iilof  i^oiitoiie.    iQri.TS. 
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<    **  Henry  had  promised  htm  money  to  pay  his  debts^  and  defray  me 
expenses  of  his  journey.    Having  waited  for  it  in  vain,  he  borrowed 
three  hundred  pounds  of  the  archbishop  of  Rouen,  and  set  out  in  the 
.company,  or  rather  in  the  custody,  of  his  ancient  enemy,  John  of 
Oxford. 

*^  Alexander,  before  he  heard  of  the  reconciliation  at  Freitville,  bad 
'issued  letters  of  suspension  or  excommunication  against  the  bishops, 
^ho  had  officiated  at  the  late  coronation :  he  had  afterwards  renewed 
them  against  Roger  of  York,  Gilbert  of  London,  and  Joscelin  of  Sa- 
lisbury, to  whose  misrepresentations  was  attributed  the  delay  of  the 
king  to  falfil  his  engagements.  For  the  sake  of  peace  the  archbishop 
had  wisely  resolved  to  suppress  these  letters :  but  the  three  prelates, 
who  knew  that  he  carried  them  about  him,  had  assembled  at  Canter- 
bury, and  sent  to  the  coast  Ranulf  de  Broc,  with  a  party  of  soldiers, 
to  search  him  on  his  landing,  and  take  them  from  him.  Ififormation 
'  of  the  design  reached  him  at  Witsand :  and  in  a  moment  of  irritation, 
he  dispatched  them  before  himself  by  a  trusty  messenger,  by  whom, 
or  by  whose  means,  they  were  publicly  delivered  to  the  bishops  in  the 
presence  of  their  attendants.  It  was  a  precipitate  and  Unfordunate 
measure,  the  occasion  at  least  of  the  catastrophe  which  followed.'' 
(Vol.  ii.  p.  85,  86.) 

The  story  of  Backet's  murder  is  well  told. 

**  The  next  day  about  two  in  the  afternoon,  the  knights  abruptly 
entered  the  archbishop's  apartment,  and  neglecting  his  salutation, 
seated  themselves  on  the  floor.  It  seems  to  have  been  their  wish  to 
begin  by  intimidation  :  but  if  they  hoped  to  succeed,  they  knew  iittle 
of  the  intrepid  spirit  of  their  opponent.  Pretending  to  have  received 
their  commission  from  Henry,  they  ordered  the  primate  to  absolve  the 
excommunicated  prelates.  He  replied  with  firmness,  and  occasionally 
with  warmth,  that  if  he  had  published  the  papal  letters,  it  was  with  the 
royal  permission  :  that  the  case  of  the  archbishop  of  York  had  been 
reserved  to  the  pontiff:  but  that  he  was  willing  to  absolve  the  otha« 
on  condition  that  they  previously  took  the  accustomed  oath  of  sub- 
mitting to  the  determination  of  the  church.  It  was  singular  that  of  the 
four  knights,  three  had,  in  the  days  of  his  prosperity,  spontaneously 
sworn  fealty  to  him.  Alluding  to  this  circumstance,  he  said  as  they 
were  quitting  the  room,  ^Knowing  what  has  passed  between  us,  I  9m 
surprised  you  should  come  to  threaten  me  in  my  own  house.'—*  We 
will  do  more  than  threaten,'  was  their  reply. 

<<  When  they  were  gone  his  attendants  loudly  expressed  their 
alarms :  he  alone  remained  cool  and  collected,  and  neither  in  his  tone 
or  gesture  betrayed  the  slightest  symptom  of  apprehension.  In  this 
moment  of  suspense  the  voices  of  the  monks  singing  vespers  in  the  choir 
Struck  their  ears,  and  it  occurred  to  some  one  that  the  church  was  a 
place  of  greater  security  than  the  palace.  The  archbishop,  though  he 
Hesitated,  was  borne  along  by  the  pious  importunity  of  his  friends : 
but  when  he  heard  the  gates  close  behind .  him,  he  mstantly  ordered 
them  to  be  re-opened,  saying,  that  the  temple  of  God  was  not  $0  be 
fortified  like  a  castle.    He  had  passed  through  the  north  transept,  and 
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was  ascending  the  steps  of  the  choiry  when  the  koights^  with  twelve 
4;ompaDion8»  all  in  complete  armour,  burst  into  tlie  church.  As  it  was 
almost  dark,  he  might,  if  he  had  pleased,  have  concealed  himself 
4imong  the  crjpts,  or  under  the  roof:  but  he  turned  to  meet  them^ 
followed  by  Edward  Grim,  his  cross«bearer,  the  only  one  of  his  at^ 
tendants,  who  had  not  fled.  To- the  vociferations  of  Hugh  of  Horsea^ 
a  military  subdeacon,  *  Where  is  the  traitor  ? '  no  answer  was  re* 
turned :  but  when  Fitzurse  asked,  *  Where  is  the  archbishop? '  he  re* 
plied :  '  Here  I  am,  the  archbishopi  but  no  traitor.  Reginald,  I  have 
granted  thee  many  favours.  What  is  thy  object  now  I  \k  you  seek  my 
Jife,  I  command  you  in  the  name  of  God  not  to  touch  one  of  my 
oeople.'  When  he  was  told  that  he  must  instantly  absolve  the  bishops^ 
he  answered,  <  Till  they  offer  satisfaction,  I  will  not/—*'  Then  die  \T 
exclaimed  the  assassin,  aiming  a  blow  at  his  head.  Grim  interposed 
his  arm,  which  was  broken,  but  the  force  of  the  stroke  bore  away  the 
primate's  cap,  and  wounded  him  on  the  crown.  As  he  felt  the  blood 
trickling  down  his  face,  he  joined  his  hands,  and  bowed  his  head,  say- 
ing: *  In  the  name  of  Christ  and  for  the  defence  of  his  church  I  am 
ready  to  die.'  In  this  posture,  turned  towards  his  murderers,  without 
a  groan  and  without  a  motion,  he  awaited  a  second  stroke,  which  threw 
him  on  his  knees :  the  third  laid  him  on  the  floor  at  the  foot  of  St. 
Bennet's  altar.  The  upper  part  of  his  scull  was  broken  in  pieces :  and 
Hugh  of  Horsea  planting  his  foot  on  the  archbishop's  neck,  with  the 
point  of  his  sword  drew  out  his  brains,  and  strewed  them  over  the 
pavement."     (Vol.  ii.  p.  87 — 89.) 

The  murderers,  according  to  Hume,  after  performing  the 
penance  imposed  on  them  by  the  Pope,  continued  to  possess^ 
without  molestation,  their  honours  and  their  fortunes,  and  even 
regained  the  good  opinion  and  countenance  of  the  public* 
There  is  no  proof  of  this.  On  the  contrary,  they  were  ordered 
to  make  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem,*  where  most,  if  not  all  of 
them,  died. 

Hume  informs  us,  that  John,  after  making  a  surrender  of  his 
kingdom  to  the  holy  see,  '*  did  homs^e  to  randolf,  the  Pope'ft 
legate,  with  all  the  submissive  rites  which  the  feudal  laW  re^ 

3uired  of  vassals  before  their  liege  lord  and  superior.  He  came 
isarmed  into  the  legate's  presence,  who  was  seated  on  hia 
throne ;  he  flung  himself  on  his  knees  before  him ;  he  lifted  up 
his  joined  hands  and  put  them  within  those  of  Pandolf;'he 
swore  fealty  to  the  Pope ;  and  he  paid  part  of  the  tribute 
which  he  owed  for  his  kingdom  as  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter.'* 
■(Hume,  vol.  ii.  p.  72).  All  these  circumstances',  except  that  of 
swearing  fealty,  seem  to  be  fictitious,^  and  to  be  introduced 
merely  to  give  effect  to  the  picture.  John  took  the  oath  of 
fealty,  but  only  promised  to  do  homage  at  some  future  time. 

There  is  no  portion  of  our  history  more  tnteresting  than  the 
circumstances  which  led  to  the  grant  of  the.  great  charter. 
Upon  comparing  Hume  and  lingard,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
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fifFmer  lias  olnitted  some  important  incidents.  Aflber  A^  grant 
of  the  charter,  John,  if  we  are  to  believe  Hume,  **  retired  into 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  as  if  desirotts  of  hiding  his  shame  and  con- 
ftision,  and  in  that  retreat  meditated  schemes  of  vengeance.**^ 
Way,  Matthew  Paris,  whom  Hume  follows,  transforms  tne  King 
into  a  pirate.  Yet  it  is  certain,  from  the  dates  of  authentic 
public  mstruments,  that  John  was  at  Winchester  on  the  27th 
of  June,  at  Oxford  on  the  21st  of  July,  and  that  he  spent  the 
month  of  September  at  Dover. 

Our  next  example  shall  be  taken  from  the  reign  of  Richard  II. 
Jn  explaining  the  origin  of  the  insurrection  of  Wat  Tyler  and 
'Jack  Straw,  nvmie  confounds  distinct  transactions.  What  he 
describes  as  happening  in  Essex,  actually  occurred  in  Kent. 
It  was  in  Essex  that  the  spirit  of  turbulence  first  showed'itself, 
hot  not  upon  the  occasion  which  Hume  mentions. 

With  a  view  to  strike  terror  into  the  King,  the  record  of  the 
deposition  of  Edward  II.  was,  upon  a  motion  in  parliament, 
sent  for  and  produced.  In  Hume,  this  event  precedes  the  im- 
peachment of  Suffolk ;  though  in  fact  it  did  not  take  place  tiM 
oifjter  Richard's  refusal  to  transfer  all  the  powers  of  government 
to  a  permanent  council.  The  same  historian  asserts,  '^  that  in 
the  .reign  of  Henry  IV.  undoubted  proofs  were  produced  in 

Parliaments  that  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  had  been  suffocated 
y  his  keepers."  Thqse  undoubted  proofs  consist  merely  of  a 
paper  read  in  parliament  purporting  to  be  a  confession  of  a. 
^ervant  of  the  I>uke  of  Norfolk,  who  declares  himself  to  have 
been  present  at  the  murder,  and  who,  as  soon  as  the  paper  was 
aread,  was  condemned  and  executed,,  without  being  ever  pro- 
duced in  court.  The  declaration  maitioned  eight  persons  as 
implicated  in  the  transaction,  no  one  of  whom  wad  subjected 
Ho  examination  or  punisl;unent.  Such  a  documi^t,  produced  at 
:fiuch  a  time,  and  m  such- circumstances,  deserves  little  or  no 
credit.  Mn  Hume  adds,  concerning  the  same  Duke  of  Gloi^ 
oester,  "  that  his  recent  conspiracy  was  certain  from  his  own 
<ionfession/'  Had  he  read  the  confession  more  carefully,  he 
would  have  found  that  the  coni^irskcy  of  which  the  Duke  speaiks 
Jbad  taken  place  ten  yeaxs  before;  from  which  time  he  declares 
that  he  had  been  faithful  to  his  sovereign. 

The  remaining  exaEnples  shall  be  taken  from  the  latter  pairt 
of  the  period  which  Mr.  Lingard's  work  includes.  After  the 
<4eath  of  Edward  IV.,  Mr.  Hume,  -without  fixing  tiie  dates  ajc- 
curately,  makes  the  delivery  of  the  young  Duke  of  York  into 
his  uncle's  handis  precede  tine  procknoatim  of  Richaixi  as  Pfd- 
t^ctor;  wheveas  it^wAs  post^ioor  not  only  to  that  event,  but  to 
the  execution  of  Lord  UastingB.  Hih»ie  inilaroduces  the  Ardi* 
iMshap  of  York  as  one  of  the  depntetiMk  who  went  to  rtcmte 


tbe  yovmg*  piinee  from  tlie  haad  of  his  motber.    That  piselate  - 
bad  been  impriso&ed  tfaiee  days  before. 

Under  Bidbaard  IIL  tbe  cnildveiif  of  Edward  IV.  were  de«. 
dared  iUegitknale ;  and  this  dedaration  of  ilkgitimacy,  ac- 
cording to  Hume,  was  never  reversed  in  parliament.  Mr.  Lin« 
gaxd  proves  that  it  was  repealed,  and  that  the  judges  were 
consulted  as  to  the  proper  form  of  the  act  of  repeal.  Buck^ 
ingham's  conspiracy,  according  to  Hume,  did  not  originate  till 
after  the  murder  of  Edward  V.  and  his  l»other.  The  truth  is^ 
that  it  was  formed  while  these  princes  were  alive,  and  their 
death  threw  an  unlooked-for  obstacle  in  its  way.  Hume  makes 
another  mistake  in  postponing  till  the  month  of  January,  the 
meeting  of  parliament  which  took  place  a  few  days  after  the 
complete  failure  of  that  conspiracy  towards  the  latter  end  of 
October;  The  same  historian,  speaking  of  Richard'*  design 
of  cenfirming  his  title  by  marrying  his  niece  Elizabeth,  uses 
language  which  must  leaa  every  reader  to  infer,  that  his  plaa 
was  defeated  only  by  his  death  on  Bosworth  field.  It  is,  how-* 
ever,  an  im^portant  tact  in  that  usurper's  history,  that  be  gav& 
up  the  project  voluntarily.  He  yielded  to  the  remonstrances 
of  Ratcnffe  and  Catesby,  who  pointed  out  to  him  the  horror 
such  a  matrimonial  connexion  would  excite,  and  the  strong^^ 
confirmation  it  would  lend  to  the  suspicions  already  prevalent^ 
that  he  had  murdered  his  late  wife«  It  is  a  oarioias  circum- 
stance that  Eli^ibeth  herself  seems  to  have  been  aaxious  to 
share  the  throixe  of  the  monster,  whose  hands  were  still  led 
with  the  Uood  &{  her  two  faro  theirs :  she  protests  that  Richard 
^'  is  her  jov  a«d  maker  in  this  world,  and  th^t  sAxe  is  his  ia 
heart  aim  thoogbU" 

Hie  reign  of  Henry  VIL  affords  many  instances  in  whi^ 
Mr.  lingard  has  improved  upon  his  preaecessors.    We  miglrt; 
refer  in  particular  to  his  account  of  the  transactions  inrniediately 
prior  to  the  battle  of  Bosworth  field,  of  LoveU  and'Stafford'A 
insurrection,  of  Lovell's  second  insurrection,  and   of  Perkm 
Waibeck's  surrender  and  imprisonment.    But  we  confine  our«- 
selves  to  the  fate  of  Edward  IV .-s  family,  which  was  so  gloomy 
that  we  are  pleased  to  learn,  that  ita  misfortimes  have  beea, 
in  sose  respects  exaggerated,  and  that  there  is  no  good  ground 
for  su^pposing  thai  his  wife  and  daughter  were  harshly  treated 
b^  Henry«.    ^  Hemy's  suspicicms,"  s^ays  Mr.  Hume,  vol.  iii.  p« 
321,  *^  bred  disgust  towards  his  consort  herself  and  poisoned  all : 
his  domestic  enjoyments.    Diough  viituous,  amiable,  and  ob- 
seiq«iiau9  to  the  la^  degree,  she  never  met  with  a  proper  retuna 
of  affBctioB*  or  even  of  coiBplaisanee  from  her  hmband ;  and. 
tbe  saaiigmait  ideas  of  ftwticni  stUl,  in  hts  iNdkn  mind,  pro<^> 
VMM  mer  «U  Hm  MolinMts  of  oa&jvgal  toadenieia."    1!& 
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lingard  has  shown  that  these  assertions  are  entirely  gratuitous, 
and  that  there  is  strong  reason  to  believe  that  Henry  was  aa 
affectionate  husband.  We  cannot  resist  the  temptation  to  quote 
the  contemporary  account  of  what  passed  between  Elizabeth, 
and  the  King  upon  the  death  of  their  eldest  son. 

**  The  intelligence  was  'first  opened  to  the  king  by  his  confessor.. 
He  sent  for  the  queen,  yjvho  seeing  him  oppressed  with  sorrow,  *  be- 
sought his  grace  that  he  would  first  after  God  remen>ber  the  weale  of 
his  owne  noble  person,  the* comfort  of  his  realme  and  of  her.  She  then 
saied,  that  my  ladie  his  mother  had  never  no  more  children  but  him 
onely,  and  that  God  by  his  grace  had  ever  preserved  hjm,  and 
brought  him  where  that  he  was.  Over  that,  howe  that  God  had  lefl. 
him  yet  a  fayre  prince,  two  fayre  princesses ;  and  that  God  is  where 
he  waSy  and  we  are  both  young  ynoughe  :  and  that  the  prudence  and 
wisdom  of  his'grace  spronge  over  all  christendome,  so  that  it  should 
please  him  to  take  this  according  thereunto.  Then  the  king  thanked 
her  of  her  good  comfort:  After  that  she  was  departed  and  come  to 
her  owne  chamber,  natural  and  motherly  remembrance  of  that  great 
losse  smote  her  so  sorrowfuU  to  the  hart,  that  those  that  were  about- 
her,  were  faine  to  send  for  the  king  to  comfort  her.  Then  his  grace 
of  true  gentle  and  faithfuU  love'  in  good  hast  came  and  relieved  her, 
and  showed  her  how  wise  counsell  she  had  given  him  before:  and  he 
for  his  parte  would  thanke  God  for  his  sonn,  and  would  she  should 
doe  in  like  wise.'     (Vol.  iii.  p.  660,  661.) 

As  to  the  widow  of  Edward  IV.,  Mr.  Hume,  after  mention- 
ing her  coniSinement  in  a  nunnery,  and  the  forieiture  of  all  her 
lands  and  revenue,  adds,  "  that  the  unfortunate  Queen,  though 
she  survived  this  disgrace  several  years,  was  never  treated  with 
any  more  lenity,  but  was  allowed  to  end  her  life  in  poverty, 
solitude,  and  confinement."  The  temporary  confinement  in  a. 
monastery,  was  a  measure  of  precaution  which  was  rendered 
excuseable,  if  not  necessary,  by  the  conspiracy  which  broke 
forth  ere  Henry  was  firmly  seated  on  the  throne :  but  we  have 
no  reason  to  believe  that  it  lasted  longer  than  the  occasion  re- 
quired. It  happened  in  1487  ;  and  towards  the  end  of  the  same 
year,  Henry  entered  into  a  negotiation  for  marrying  his  mother- 
in-law  to  the  King  of  Scotland.  In  1489  we  find  her  present 
at  court  along  with  Henry's  own  mother,  at  the  introduction  of 
the  French  ambassador.  In  the  following  year  she  is  in  the 
receipt  of  an  annuity  from  the  King.  As  to  what  is  said  of  the 
seizure  of  her  lands,  Richard  had  deprived  her  of  them,  and  she 
received  a  compensation  from  Henry. 

We  have  thought  it  necessary  to  insist,  at  some  length,  on 
Mr.  Lingard's  numerous  corrections  of  mistakes  in  the  nsirra- 
lives  of  preceding  writers;  because,  as  he  himself  takes  no 
iK)tice  of  the  points  in  which  he  differs  from  his  predecessors, 
the  majority  of  his  readers  may  overlook  the  most  important  of 
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his  merits.  Many  of  tke  instances. which  we  have  adduced 
nelate  to  most  important  affairs;  and  if  others  of  them  should 
appear  trivi%l,  let  it  be  remembered  that,  in  making  our  seleo* 
tion,  it  was  necessary  to  pick  out,  not  the  most  importaht 
topics,  but  those  whicii  stood  most  detached,  and  admitted  of 
explanation  without  long  extracts.  Indeed  it  is  a  mistake  to 
suppose  that  any  mis-statement  can  be  trivial  in  history ;  the 
most  trifling  thing  may  be  the  hinge  on  which  much  depends. 
This  is  illustrated  by  one  or  two  cases  which  occur  in  the  latter 
part  of  Mr.  Lingard's  work;  Some  later  writers,  in  their  at- 
tempts to  exculpate  Richard  III.,  have  endeavoured  to  prove, 
that  the  story,  which  has  been  transmitted  to  us,  of  the  mode  in 
which  his  two  nephews  were  murdered  by  his  command^  can- 
not be  true.  According  to  that  story,  Richard,  after  his  de- 
parture from  London,  tampered  with  the  governor  of  the  Tower : 
failing  in  this,  he  dispatched  Tyrrel  from  Warwick  ;  Tyrrel  took 
the  conamand  of  the  Tower  for  twenty-four  hours,  caused  the 
deed  to  be  perpetrated,  and  rejoined  the  King  at  York,  before 
his  coronation.  Now,  says  Laing,  Richard  was  at  Westminster 
on  Sunday  the  31st  of  August :  the  following  Sunday  he  was  at 
York,  where  he  was  crowned  the  day  aifter.  Therefore  Richard's 
attempt  to  corrupt  Brikenbury,  the  failure  of  that  attempt, 
Tyrrel's  mission,  proceedings  in  London,  and  journey  to  York, 
must  all  be  included  withm  six  days.  The  impossibility  of 
crowding  so  many  events  into  so  short  a  period  is  obvious,  and 
consequently  the  story  must  be  rejected.  Mr.  Lingard,  how- 
ever, overthrows  the  whole  of  this  reasoning  in  a  very  simple 
manner:  he  shows  that  Richard's  progress  from  London  to 
York  occupied  many  weeks  instead  of  one.  Richard  left 
London  in  July ;  in  the  beginning  of  August  he  was  at  Oxford ; 
after  spending  a  week  at  Warwick,  he  proceeded  to  Notting- 
ham^ where  he  was  9n  the  23d  of  August;  and  on  the  31st  of 
that  month  we  find  him,  not  at.Westminster,  as  Mr.  Laing  sup- 
poses, but  at  York.  So  that  the  events,  which  Mr.  Laing  would 
compel  us  to  crowd  into  six  days,  extend  over  at  least  as  many 
weeks. 

The  confinement  of  the  Queen  Dowager  at  the  time  of  Sim- 
nel's  appearance,  has  been  regarded  as  a  proof  that  she  was  in 
possession  of  an  important  secret,  dangerous  to  the  stability  of 
Henry's  throne,  and  necessary  to  be  kept  concealed  from  the 
Yorkists*  From  such  premises  there  is  little  difficulty  in  step- 
ping to  the  conclusion,  that  this  secret  could  be  no  other  than 
the  existence  of  one  or  other  of  her  sons.  But  Mr.  Lingard's 
discovery  of  Henry's  subsequent  negotiation  for  marrying  the 
Queen  Dowager  to  James  lit.  of  Scotland,  is  fatal  to  the  whole 
theory.    For  if  she  had  been  in  possession  of  so  dangerous  a 
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Mcrety  lie  woald  n«ver  have  eotertaitted  tbe  idea  of  pfaeii^  her 
in  a  situation  where  she  might  divulge  it  with  impuBitv,  and 
-aid  the  tine  heir  of  the  throae  with  the  whole  powe»of  a  foretgn 
Idagdom. 

Another  argument  for  supposing  that  Edwatd  V.  or  his 
lH*other  escaped  from  the  Tower^  has  been  deduced  from  the 
conduct  of  nenry  VII.,  at  the  time  of  Warbeck's  impostoie. 
Tyrrel  and  one  of  his  hired  assassins  are  said  to  have  been 
examined,  and  to  have  confessed  the  crime.  Henry,  however, 
made  no  use  of  their  declarations  to  undeceive  the  deluded 
part  of  the  nation :  it  has  therefore  been  concluded,  that  their 
evidence  did  not  clearly  prove  Warbeck  to  be  an  impostor,  and 
consequently  did  not  completely  establish  the  murder  of  the 
two  pnnces.  But,  upon  accurate- inquiry,  it  turns  out  that  the 
examination  of  Tyrrel  and  his  associate  did  not  t£^e  place  tiH 
ten  years  after  Warbeck's  appearance,  when  Warbeck  himself 
had  acknowledged  his  fraud,  and  was  a  prisoner  in  Henry's 
power.  These  instances  afford  a  practical  proof  of  what  is 
indeed  sufficiently  evident  from  the  nature  of  thinge,— -that  the 
whole  colour  of  history  depends  upon  the  accuracy  of  minute 
details. 

At  the  same  time  that  we  applaud  Mr.  Lingard  for  the  core 
with  which  he  investigates  even  circumstances  that  are  appar- 
xently  trivial,  we  are  aware  that  he  sometimes  hazards  state- 
ments without  due  authority.    Thus  he  md^es  the  publicatioof 
of  Warbeck's  confession  follow  the  flight  of  the  impostor  from" 
Westminster !   Bacon  makes  it  precede  the  escape.    Lineard 
says,  that  the  discoveries  which  Warbeck  made  were  kept 
4ieGret  at  the  time :  Bacon  asserts  the  contrary.     Lingard  (vol. 
Mi^.  637,)  in  his  account  of  the  terms  of  the  treaty  with  France, 
diflers  widely  from  Bacon,  and  yet  quotes  Bacon  as  one  of  his< 
authorities.    Accuracy,   however,  is  the  general  character  of 
die  work.    When  there  is  conflicting  and  dubious  evidence, 
Mr.  Lingard,  upon  the  whole,  shows  much  caution  and  discri- 
mination in  extracting  the  truth  from  th^  base  rubbish  widi 
which  it  is  combined.    This  is  a  greater  and  more  rare  virtue  itt 
an  historian,  than  will  be  readily  believed  by  thode  who  have 
not  directed  their  attention  to  the  subject.     When  a  writer 
meets  with  a  tale,  dramatic  in  itself,  and  calculated  to  awak^i; 
Ibe  attention  of  the  reader,  be  is  very  apt  to  adopt  it  without  a 
^severe  examination  of  the  evidence  of  its  truth.     It  is  no  un«^ 
<sommon  thing  to  see  in  society  people  who  invent  and  retaili 
^dsehoods,  merely  because  falsehood  has  in  it  something  move^ 
«fttmulant  to  the  vulgar  appetite  than  bare  fact :  so  in  history^, 
We  may-  remark  a-cenatant  leaning  to  ieles^-  which,  as  thejf- 
4i{)»rui|g'  Romimagiaation  *ofiginallyi  are  more  acceptable  to.  ^SMk 


tsmSamg  ^vHtf,  tEttn  ilie  ra^^ed  detnik  of  realities.  It  is  0110 
€4  Harness  erroTS^  that  he  writes  too- often  for  dramatic  effect. 
His  aeeount  of  the  condnet  of  the  dder  Bmce^  after  the  battte 
of  Fidkirk,  and  of  the  flight  of  the  younger  Bruce,  from  the 
court  of  Edward,  are  examples  that  immediately  present  then^ 
aelves  to  our  recollection. 

It  is  not  only  by  direct  mis-statement  that  a  writer  misleads ; 
he  often  seduces  into  error  by  mere  omission.*  Thus  Hume,  by 
saying  little  or  nothing  of  the  parliaments  held  in  the  first 
years  of  Richard  II.,  gives  a  very  inaccurate  delineation  of  the 
earlier  period- of  that  reign.  In  general,  Mr.  Lingard  is  not 
liable  to  the  charge  of  varying,  by  omissions^  the  features  of 
transactions.  We  must  exc^t  some  cases  in  which  he  is 
biassed  by  his  religious  prepossessions.  He  passes  too  slightly 
over  the  ecclesiastical  proceedings  under  Henry  I.  He  ex- 
pressly tells  us  that,  in  the  schism  between  Alexander  HI.  and 
Victor  ly.,  Henry,  by  the  advice  of  his  bishops,  acknowledged 
the  former :  but  he  forgets  the  violent,  unjust  excesses,  in 
which  the  King  indulged  against  two  Norman  prelates,  who  had 
presumed  to  veeo^ize  Alexander  without  the  royal  permission^. 
lie  speaks  only  m  general  terms  of  the  change  which  took, 
place  in  Becket's  conduct,  upon  his  promotion  to  the  primacy : 
the  particulars  (Hume  has  given  them)  are  omitted,  though 'they 
are  very  interesting,  both  as  illustrations  of  the  means  by 
which  the  reputation  of  sanctity  was  then  to  be  acquired,  andb 
as  proofs  of  the  ambitious  designs  widi  which  Becket  entered 
into  his  archi-episcopal  office.  In  like  manner,  by  suppressing^ 
Becket's  attempt  to  wrest  the  barony  of  Tunbridge  from  the 
Earl  of  Clare,  and  an  advowson  from  a  military  tenant  of  the 
crown,  Henry,  not  Becket,  appears  as  the  aggressor.  Upon 
the  whole,  however,  we  are- inclined  to  think,  that  Mr.  lingard'a 
religious  prejudices  have  added  to  the  value  of  his  work :  for 
they  have  led  him  to  expatiate,  at  some  length,  on  the  character 
ana  actions  of  the  distin^ished  ecclesiastics  who  adorn  the 
early  pages,  of  our  history ;  and  to  place  in  a  clear  li^irt  the 
great  share  which  the  English  clergy  have  had  in  laying  the- 
roundations  of  our  national  liberty.  Such  men  as  Stephen, 
lAngton,  Edmund  Rich,  and  Robert  Ghrosseteste,  were  orna- 
ments to  the  country  and  age  in  which  they  lived.  • .  It  is  too 
prevalent  an  error,  to  regard  the  prelates  before  the  Reforma- 
tion as  the  abject  slaves*  of  the  Pope;  ever  ready  to  forget  their, 
duty  to  their  country  for  imaj^nary  obligations  towards  their 
apsritual  head.  They  were,  in  ract,  the  firmest  assertors  of  our 
nghts :  and  the  only  use  which  they  made,  from  tiie  time  of' 
Joim»  of  the  privileges  of  their  oraer»  x>r  of  thekr  spiiitualv 
subordination  to  the  Pope,  was  to  opp«mab«merto.tiM' 
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croachments  of  prerogative.  From  Stephen  Langton  down  to 
the  bishops  who  refused  to  obey  the  mandates  of  James  II.,  the 
fathers  of  our  church  have  been  the  champions  of  our  freedom. 
It  is  the  holiest  of  all  the  duties  of  history,  to  hold  up  to  the 
grateful  remembrance  of  future  ages  those  who  have  deserved 
well  of  mankind :  and  we  therefore  rejoice  to  see  justice  done 
to  a  class  of  men^  whose  merits  the  most  classical  of  our  his- 
torians is  too  apt  to  undervalue  or  overlook.  In  1367  the  Pope 
threatened  to  cite  Edward  III.  before  his  court,  for  non-payment 
of  the  tribute,  which  had  been  promised  by  King  John.  The 
King  laid  the  matter  before  the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal* 
The  prelates,  after  deliberating  apart,  declared  that  no  person 
could  subject  the  kingdom  to  another  power  without  the  con- 
sent  of  the  nation ;  and  this  declaration  was  afterwards  adopted 
in  parliament.  The  leading  part  which  the  bishops  took  in  this 
measure,  is  entirely  suppressed  by  Hume ;  who  speaks  of  the 
resolution  of  the  parliament,  without  mentioning  the  previous 
declaration  made  by  the  spiritual  lords.* 

In  those  parts  of  his  work,  where  Mr.  Lingard  delineates 
political  institutions,  we  do  not  find  so  much  accuracy  and 
coherence  as  we  should  have  expected.  To  illustrate  this  dou- 
ble accusation  of  occasional  error  and  occasional  inconsistency^ 
we  may  refer  to  his  account  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  constitution. 
^'  Whether  the  new  monarch  were  the  immediate  or  the  collateral 
heir  of  his  predecessor,  he  was  always  elected  by  the  witan 
before  his  coronation.  The  Saxons  could  not  comprehend  how 
a  freeman  could  become  the  dependant  of  another,  except  by 
his  own  consent:  but  the  election  rendered  the  cyning  the  lord 
of  the  principal  chieftains,  and  through  them  of  their  respective 
vassals.'*  (vol.  i.  p.  348.)  The  whole  tenor  of  Anglo-Saxon 
history  proves,  that  the  crown  was  not  elective.  The  order  of 
hereditary  succession  was  not  established  with  sufficient  strict- 
ness, to  prevent  the  lineal  heir  from  being  sometimes  set  aside 
by  accidental  circumstances :  but  where  any  deviation  did  take 
place,  it  was  not  owing  to  the  election  of  the  witanagemote  ;  it 

fenerally  arose  from  the  youth  and  incapacity  of  the  immediate 
eir,  or  from  measures  adopted  by  the  preceding  sovereign. 
In  times  when  the  law  was  feeble,  and  the  aristocracy  powerful^ 
it  was  natural  and  prudent  for  a  sovereign  to  have  his  authority 
acknowledged  by  tne  great  council  of  the  nation ;  but  that  re- 
cognition was  not  an  election :  neither  was  it  the  foundation  of 
his  title,  though  it  might  facilitate  his  exercise  of  authority. 

•  *  It  is  worth  the  reader^s  pains  to  compare  -the  dUTerent  accouats  which  Home 
(▼ol.ii.  p.  410)  and  Lingard  (vol.  iii.  p.. 36)  give  of  the  qaarrel  between  Ed-- 
ward  III.  and  Archbishop  Stratford;  Hume  suppresses  several  things  highly 
creditable  to  the  Archbishop  $  and  Libgard,  some  that  have  a  contrary  tendency. 
The  passages  are  too  long  to  be  quoted. 


/ 
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-  Mr.  Lingftrd,  after  making  the  crown  elective,  pourtrays  the 
Anglo-Saxon  government  as  purely  feudal.  A  feudal  kingdom 
with  an  elective  sovereign  is  almost  a  contradiction  in  terms. 
To  expose  fully  the  fallacy  of  his  notions  on  this  subject  would 
require  a  very  long  discussion.  At  present,  it  will  be  sufficient 
to  observe,  that,  though  the  feudal  tenures  had  made  consider- 
able progress  in  England  before  the  conquest,  yet  a  very  large 
proportion  of  the  land,  as  between  the  subject  and  the  sove- 
reign, was  allodial,  and  the  most  powerful  nobles  did  not  hold 
their  estates  on  the  condition  ot  performing  services  to  their 
liege  lord.  The  source  of  Mr.  Lingard's  errors  seems  to  be  in 
his  vague  conception  of  the  feudal  relation  between  the  lord  and 
the  vassal.  To  constitute  that  relation,  the  proprietor  of  land 
conferred  the  whole  or  a  part  of  it  on  some  individual,  who 
bound  himself  to  the  performance  of  certain  services.  The 
grantee  thus  became  the  vassal  of  the  grantor.  But  when  a 
tribe  of  barbarian  conquerors  settled  in  the  lands  which  their 
valour  had  acquired,  the  portion  which  fell  to  the  lot  of  each 
individual  was  not  a  gift  conferred  on  him  by  the  leader.  It 
was  an  acquisition  of  nis  own.  Each  man  had  the  same  right 
to  his  share,  that  the  chief  had  to  his.  He  owed  military  ser-^ 
vice,  but  he  owed  it  to  his  community,  not  to  his  superior ; 
lie  owed  it  as  a  subject,  not  as  a  vassal.  The  following  passage 
is  a  proof  of  the  vagueness  of  Mr.  Lingard's  ideas  on  this 
subject. 

**  That  the  feudal  relation  between  the  lord  and  his  man  or  vassal,, 
was  accurately  understood,  and  that  its  duties  were  faithfully  per-, 
formed  by  the  Anglo-Saxons,  is  sufficiently  evident  from  the  tragic 
tale  of  Cyncvvulf  and  Cyneheard,  which  has  been  already  narrated  in 
the  history  of  the  kings  of  Wessex.  When  Cynewulf  was  surprised  in 
the  dead  of  the  night  at  Merton,  his  attendants  refused  to  abandon,, 
or  even  to  survive  their  lord :  and  when  on  the  next  morning  the 
eighty-four  followers  of  Cyneheard  were  surrounded  by  a  superior 
force,  they  also  spurned  the  offer  of  life  and  liberty,  and  chose  rather 
to  yield  up  their  breath  in  a  hopeless  contest,  than  to  violate  the  fealty,, 
which  they  had  sworn  to  a  murderer  and  an  outlaw.  An  attachment 
of  this  romantic  and  generous  kind  cannot  but  excite  our  sympathy^ 
It  grew  out  of  the  doctrine,  that  of  all  the  ties  which  nature  has 
formed  or  society  invented,  the  most  sacred  was  that  which  bound, 
the  lord  and  the  vassal ;  whence  it  was  inferred  that  the  breach  of  sa 
solemn  an  engagement  was  a  crime  of  the  most  disgraceful  and  un- 
pardonable atrocity."     (Vol.  i.  p,  339.) 

On  the  same  principles  we  may  find  the  feudal  system  among 
the  savages  of  North  America  and  New  Zealand  :  for  all  thsj 
is  supposed  necessary  to  constitute  it,  is  a  superior  revered  by 
his  interiors,  followers  attached  to  their  chief. 
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Mt.  loBgard  em  in  the  details  of  the  fevdal  trf^teniy  as  ivell 
as  in  the  gaaeial  eonoeption  of  its  nmture.    **  When  the  heir, 
entered  into  possession  of  the  fee,  he  was  required  to  pay  a 
certain  sum  to  the  lord  under  the  name  of  a  heriot  among  the 
Saxons,  a  relief  among  the  Normans/'  (Vol.  i.  p.  429,  and  also. 
545.)    The  fact  is,  that  heriots  and  reliefs  axe  totally  distinct ;. 
the  relief  was  a  feudal  incident;  the  heriot»  not:  the  relief  was 
paid  by  the  heir  out  of  his  own  property ;  the  heriot  was  talLep. 
out  of  the  chattels  of  the  deceased :  the  relief  was  due  only 
upon  the  heir's  entering  into  the  possession  of  the  lands ;  the 
heriot,  immediately  upon  the  death  of  the  occupi^.    Bracton's 
words  are  most  positive.     ''  Est  quidein  alia  piffistatio,  qu» 
nominatur  heriettum,  et  quas  nuUam  comparationem  hakeat  ad 
relevium ;  scilicet,  ubi  tenens,  liber  aut  servus  m  morte  sua  do- 
minum  suum  de  quo  tenuerit  respicit  de  meliori  aversio  suo,  vel. 
de  secundo  meliori,  secundum  diversam  loc(Hiun  consuetudi* 
nem ;  qu®  quidem  prsestatio  magis  fit  de  gratia  quam.  de  jure^. 
et  quae  hereditatem  non  contingit.'' * 

The  mistake  in  the  following  passage  is  still  more  extraordi* 
nary.  '*  Whether  the  institution  of  Knight's  fees  was  originally 
devised  or  only  introduced  by  the  policy  of  the  conqueror,  may 
perhaps  be  doubted.  It  is  indeed  generally  supposed,  that  he 
brought  it  with  him  from  Normandy,  where  it  certainly  pxe- 
vailed  under  his  successors :  but  I  am  ignorant  of  cuiy  ancient, 
authority  by  which  its  existence  can  be  proved  either  in  that  or 
any  other  country  previously  to  its  establishment  in  this  island/' 
(Vol.  i.  p.  423.)  (Jan  Mr.  Lingard  gravely  sunpose^  that  the 
system  established  by  the  conqueror  was  William's  own  in- 
vention ?  On  this  point  we  appeal  to  a  most  competent  autho- 
rity. '*  The  tenure  of  knight  service  was  soon  to  follow  the. 
perpetuity  of  the  fief,  and  was  connected  with  it.  There  is 
accordingly  an  instance  of  a  knight-fee  in  880.  In  the  reign  of 
Hugh  Capet,  who  was  raised  to  the  throne  in  987,  this  tenure 
extended  itself  over  France,  and  after  having  appeared  in  other 
nations  of  Europe,  it  was  introduced  into  England."  f 

Mr.  Lingard  assumes,  that  the  Saxons  extirpated  the  nativ«8 
in  those  parts  of  the  island  where  they  formed  their  own  settle- 
ments, and  appropriated  to  themselves  all  the  lands.  This  vms 
once  a  common  notion ;  but  its  accuraOT  has  been  long  ago  suc- 
.cessfuUy  assailed  by  Mr.  Whitaker.  Millar  treats  it  with  con- 
tempt, as  opposed  by  historical  analogy,  by  direct  historical  evi- 
dence, and  by  the  structure  of  our  language.^  When  an  exploded' 
notion  is  renaved*  good  reasons  ottght  to  be  assagned. 

•  BraciM,  lib.  iU  c.  Stk 

-f-  Gilbert  Stwrt'i  View  of  Society  in  Bwnope,  p.  Stt. 

1 8«e  MUl«r*t  Hiftorlcsl  View  of  &e  Ea^bli  Gotvnnmii^  tvl.  i.  p;«-1«. 
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Mt.  Lingard,  in  describing  the  different  orders  of  free-men 
Hmong  the  Saxons^  distributes  them  into  the  eori  and  the  ceorl^ 
or  those  of  noble  and  those  of  ignoble  descent.  This,  to  say 
the  least,  is  a  very  dubious  position ;  many  maintain,  that  the 
ceoris  were  a  class  who  grew  up  gradually  from  the  manu- 
mission of  slaves ;  and  allege,  in  support  of  their  doctrine,  the 
•extreme  improbability,  that  any  freeman,  who  had  acquired  his 
lands,  as  all  the  Saxons  originally  did,  by  deecls  of  valour  in 
the  field,  should  voluntarily  descend  into  uie  abject  situation  of 
a  ceorl. 

To  these  instances  of  error  in  political  theory,  we  may  add 
t)ne  (and  the  only  one  that  we  retnarked  in  the  whole  book)  of 
error  in  political  feeling.  The  tone  which  pervades  the  account 
of  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  is  not  such  as  we  can  commend. 
The  many  enormities  of  that  prince  find  an  indulgent  apologist 
in  Mr.  Lingard.  His  unprincipled  conquest  of  Wales  is  spoken 
of  with  praise  rather  than  blame.  His  still  more  flagilious  at- 
tempt to  subjugate  Scotland  is  described  as  at  least  a  very 
justifiable  proceeding ;  and  all  the  horrors,  which  resulted  from 
it,  are  attributed,  not  to  the  tyrant  who  invaded,  but  to  the 
heroes  who  defended,  their  native  land.  Bruce  and  his  £riends, 
when  hunted  from  the  open  country,  and  obliged  to  take  refuge 
among  the  mountains,  were  relieved  and  comforted  in  their  cte- 
solate  situation  by  the  affectionate  cares  of  the  female  relations 
who  accompanied  them.  Some  of  these  ladies  fell  into  Ed- 
ward's hands.  "  Two,  the  Countess  of  Buchan,  who,  in  right 
of  her  family,  had  placed  the  crown  on  the  head  of  Bruce, 
-and  his  sister  Mary,  who  by  her  conduct  must  have  merited  the 
distinction^  were  treated  with  greater  severity.  They  were  sent 
to  the  two  fortresses  of  Berwick  and  Roxburgh,  where  each 
was  shut  up  in  a  strong  cage  of  latticed  work."  (Vol;  ii. 
p.  484)«  Could  .a  sister  merit  increased  severity  of  punishm^it 
by  the  ardour  of  her  affection  for  her  brother?"  Mr.  Lingard 
mentions  the  execution  of  Wallace :  what  is  the  observation 
which  he  adds  ?  '*  If  the  fate  of  Wallace  was  different,  it 
proves  that  there  was  something  in  his  case  which  rendered 
him  less  an  object  of  mercy.*'  ]Vfei:cy  for  Wallace  !  He  never 
needed  it,  while  he  had  arms  in  his  hands  ;  and  when  treacheiy 
had  loaded  his  hands  with  fetters,  all  that  he  needed  was  ju«- 
tiee^  and  not  mercy.  We  do  not  enter  into  any  discussion  with 
Mr.  Lingard  on  the  technical  validity  of  Edward's,  claiinfi. 
jEdward  had  no.feudid  superiority  over  Scotland;  he  had  no 
plausible  ground. for  the  claim ;  nay,  had  his  claim  been  valid, 

]>et  the  principles  of  the  feudal  law  would  not  have  made  Wal- 
ace  amenable  to  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  at  Westminster. 
But,  even  if  these  circumstances  were  oAerwise,  Ihe   grekt 
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moraOi  principles  of  our  nature,  which  fortunately  for  the  human 
race  are  independent  of  all  political  systemsy  pronounce  sen* 
tence  on  the  respective  ments  of  Wallace  and  Edward.  Ed- 
ward's court  might  call  him  lord,  and  Wallace  vassal  and 
felon  :  but  postenty  has  erased  the  decree :  and  Edward  is  re- 
membered only  as  an  ambitious  tyrant ;  while  the  memory  of 
Wallace  is  cherished  by  the  land  he  saved,  with  an  enthusiasm 
which  no  other  name,  except  perhaps  that  of  Tell,  kindles  in 
any  part  of  Europe. 

From  the  remarks  which  we  have  made  on  this  work,  it  must 
.be  clear  that  it  contains  much  matter  not  to  be  found  in  the 
liistories  which  are  commonly  read.  But  even  where  Mr.  Lin- 
gard's  narrative  is  substantially  the  same  with  that  of  former 
writers,  he  notwithstanding  often  succeeds  in  giving  the  charm 
of  novelty  to  his  p|Lge.  He  does  this  by  a  selection  of  new  cir- 
cumstances, by  interweaving  with  his  story  anecdotes  interest- 
ing in  themselves,  or  illustrative  of  the  manners  of  the  age,  and 
Bometimes  by  giving,  in  all  their  details,  transactions  which  are 
merely  hinted  at  in  the  books  that  come  ii\  the  way  of  the  gene- 
rality of  readers.  In  employing  each  of  these  three  means,  he 
has  a  corresponding  danger  to  guard  against.  For  in  selecting 
new  circumstances,  he  runs  the  risk  of  corrupting  the  truth  of 
history ;  in  introducing  anecdotes,  he  may  encumber  his  sub- 
ject with  extraneous  matter :  in  entering  minutely  into  the  cir- 
cumstances of  an  event,  .he  is  liable  to  fall  into  tedious  prattle. 
Mr.  Lingard  escapes  in  safety  from  all  these  perils.  The  third 
was  the  most  dimcult  to  guard  against;  ana  in  avoiding  it  he 
has  been  eminently  successful :  we  never  find  him  tedious.  As 
a  specimen  of  the  manner  in  which  he  enriches  his  pages  with 
anecdotes,  the  following  may  be  quoted. 

**  Eustace,  lord  of  Breteuil,  who  had  married  Juliana,  one  of  the 
king's  illegitimate  daughters,  had  solicited  the  grant  of  a  strong  for* 
tress,  which  was  part  of  the  ducal  demesne*  l&nry  enteartaiaed  sus-^ 
picions  of  his  fidelity^  but  was  unwilling  to  irritate  him  by  an  absolute 
refusal.  It  was  agreed  that  two  children,  the. daughters  of  Eustace 
and  Juliana,  should  be  given  to  Henry  as  hostages  for  the  allegiance 
of  their  father :  and  that  the  son  of  Harenc,  the  governor  of  the  castle^ 
should  be  intrusted  to  that  nobleman  as  a  pledge  for  the  cession  rf 
the  place  at  the  close  of  the  war.  Eustace  was,  however,  dissatisfied : 
he  tore  out  the  ejres  of  the  boy,  and  sent  him  back  to  bis  father. 
Harenc,  frantic  with  rage,  and  impatient  for  revenge,  demanded  jus- 
tice of  Henry,  who',  unable  to  reach  the  person,  bade  him  retaliate 
on  the  daughters,  of  Eustace.  Theijr  innocence,  their  youth,  their 
royal  descent,  were  of  no  avail:  the  barbarian  deprived  them  of  their 
eyes,  and  amputated  their  noses :  and  Henry,  with  an  afiectation  of  stoic 
indifference,  loaded  him  with  presents,  and  sent  him  back  to  resiioie 
.his  command.    The  task  of  revenge  now  devolved  on  Juliana,  who 
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deemed  her  father  the  author  of  the  suferiiigs  of  her  daughters.  Un- 
able to  keep  Breteuil  against  the  royai  forces,  she  retired  into  the  cita- 
del t  abandoned  by  the  garrison,  she  requested  a  parley  with  the  kingt 
mid  as  he  approached  the  wall,  pointed  an  arrowr  and  discharged  it  at 
his  breast.  Her  want  of  skill  saved  her  from  the  guilt  of  parricide : 
«nd  necessity  compelled  her  to  surrender  at  discretion.  Had  Henry 
pardoned  her,  he  might  perhaps  have  claimed  the  praise  of  magna* 
nimity  :  but  the  punishment,  which  he  inflicted,  was  ludicrous  in  itself, 
iind  disgraceful  to  its  author.  He  closed  the  gate,  removed  the  draw- 
bridge, and  sent  her  a  peremptory  order  to  quit  the  castle  immedi- 
ately. Juliana  was  compelled  to  let  herself  down  without  assistance 
from  the  rampart  into  the  broad  moat,  whioh  surrounded  the  fortress^ 
and  to  wade  through  the  water,  which  rose  to  her  waist.  At  each 
step  she  had  to  break  the  ice  around  her,  and  to  suffer  the  taunts  and 
ridicule  of  the  soldiers,  who  were  drawn  out  to  witness  this  singular 
^ectacle."     (Vol.  i.  p.  507—509.) 

To  illustrate  what  we  mean,  wlien  we  say,  that  he  often  adds 
to  the  interest  of  the  story  by  detailing  minutely  what  other 
writers  are  satisfied  with  mentioning  generally,  we  select  the 
following  examples.  Hume  merely  says  '*  Stephen  took  Oxford 
after  a  long  siege.^'  In  Lingard  the  same  incident*  becomea 
almost  an  adventure  of  romance. 

**  Several  months  were  lost  by  the  tergiversation  of  GeoiFry,  and  in 
Che  mean  time  Stephen  had  marched  to  Oxford,  the  residence  of  tho 
impress.  As  the  garrison  came  out  to  meet  him,  he  swam  across  the 
river,  put  his  enemies  to  flight,  entered  the  gates  with  the  fugitives^ 
and  set  fire  to  the  city.  Matilda  retired  into  the  castle :  he  sat  down 
before  it ;  and  so  confident  was  he  of  the  capture  of  his  rival,  that  no 
inducement,  not  even  the  arrival  of  Robert  with  his  nephew  Henry^ 
nor  the  loss  of  several  fortresses,  nor  the  severity  of  the  winter,  could 
withdraw  him  from  the  siege.  The  strength  of  the  fortifications  bade 
defiance  to  all  his  efforts :  but  at  the  end  of  ten  weeks  the  provisions 
of  the  garrison  were  consumed :  and  Matilda  was  a  third  time  reduced 
to  the  risk  of  a  clandestine  and  precipitate  flight.  It  was  a  severe 
frost,  and  the  ground  was  covered  with  snow.  Attended  by  three 
Jcnights,  clothed  in  white,  she  issued  at  a  very  early  hour  from  a  portal  r 
the  nearest  sentinel,  who  had  been  previously  bribed,  conducted  her 
in  silence  between  the  posts  of  the  enemy :  the  ice  bore -her  across  the 
Thames ;  she  reached  Abingdon  on  foot,  and  thence  rode  with  expie- 
dition  to  Wallingford.  This,  the  most  extraordinary  of  her  adventures^ 
was  a  subject  of  astonishment  to  her  enemies :  by  her  friends  it  was 
deemed  a  convincing  pro6f  diat  she  was  under  the  special  guard  of  the 
deity."    (Vol.  ii.  p.  26,  27.) 

In  describing  the  downfal  of  Richard  II,  Hume  says  simply, 
."  that  the  Earl  of  Northumberland,  by  treachery  and  false  oaths, 
made  himself  master  of  the  King's  person,  and.  carried  him  to 
Tiis  enemy  at  Flintcastle."    This  event,  which  led  to  the  alter- 
ation of  the  succession  to  the  throne,  and  to  the  wara  be* 
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Jbtmea  the  tvro  vQ6e0»  is  madenmoh  mxae  ivtarortbg  by  lam- 
.|;BJpd'fl  mode  of  dealing  witk  it. 

•  ^  The  earl  of  Northumberiaad  was  instantly  dispotehed  at  the  haad 
"Of  four  hundred  men  at  arms  and  a  thousand  archers,  with  instmctiiMiB 
•not  to  display  hit  fbree,  lest  the  kin^  shoukL  put  to  sea,  but  by  arcfei 
speeches  and  promises  to  draw  him  out  of  die  fortress,  and  then  Eoake 

'hiin  priscmer.    The  eari  took  possession  in  his  journey  of  Uie  castles  of 
'Hint,  and  Ilbuddlan  :  and  a  few  miles  beyond  the  latter,  placing  hb 
'men  in  concealment  under  a  rock,  rode  forwards  with  only  five  attend- 
ants to  Conway.     He  was  readily  admitted :  and  to  the  king's  anxious 
inquiries  about  his  brothers  replied,  that  he  had  lefl  them  well  at 
Chester,  and  had  brought  a  letter  from  the  duke  of  Exeter.    In  it  that 
nobleman  said,  or  rather  was  made  to  say,  that  full  credit  might  be 
given  to  the  offers  of  the  bearer.  These  offers  were :  that  Richard  should 
'  promise  to  govern  and  judge  his  people  by  law :  that  the  dukes  of  Exemr 
and  Surrey,  the  earl  of  Salisbury,  and  the  bishop  •  of  Carlisle,  shoidd 
submit  to  a  trial*  in  parliament,  on  the  charge  of  having  advised  the 
assassination  of  Gloucester :  that  Henry  should  be  made  gzand  justi- 
ciary of  the  kingdom,  as  his  ancestors  had  been  for  one  hundred  years : 
and  that,  on  the  concession. of  these  terms,  the  duke  should  come  to 
Flint,  ask  the  king's  pardon  on  his  knees,  and  accompany  or  follow  him 
to  London.     Richaru  consulted  his  friends  apart.     He  expressed  his 
approbation  of  the  articles :  but  bade  them  secretly  be  assured,  that 
no  consideration  should  induce  him  to  abandon  them  on  thmr  trial ; 
and  that  he  would  grasp  the  fiist  opportunity  of  being  revenged  on  his 
.  and  Uieir  enemies.  •  The  bishop  proposed  that  Northumberlaiid  shoidd 
•be  sworn  to  the  observance  of  the  conditions.    Mass  was  accordiogiy 
^performed :  the  earl  took  his  oath  on  the  host;  and  '  like  Judas,'  sajrs 
.a  writer  who  .was  present,  *  perjured  himself  on  the  body  of  our  Lord.' 
**  As  Northumberland  departed  to  xaake  arnmgensents  for  the  in- 

*  terview  at  Flint,  the  king  said  to  him :  *  I  rely,  my  lord,  on  your  faith. 
Remember  your  oath,  and  the  God  who  heard  it.'  After  dinner  he 
followed  widli  his  friends  and  their  servants  to  the  number  of  twendar- 
two.     They  came  to  a  steep  declivity,  to  the  left  of  which  was  toe 

'>sea,  and  on  the  right  a  lofty  rock,  overhanging  the  road.     The  king 

'moanted,   and    was  descending    on  foot;   when  be  suddenly    es- 

-<datmed,  *  I  am  betrayed.    God  of  paradise,  assist  me  1     Do  you  not 

see  banners  and  pennons  in  the  valley  ? '    Northumberland  with  eleven 

ethers  met  them  at  the  moment,  and  alfected  to  be  ignorant  of  the 

"  circumstance.   *  Earl  of  Northumberland,'  said  the  king,  *  if  I  thought 

you'  capable  of  betraying  me,  it  is^not  too  late  to  return.'**-^  You  csrnnot 

return,'  the  earl  replied,  seizing  the  king's  bridle ;  *  I  have  promised 

to  conduct  you  to  the  duke  of  Lancaster.'    By  this  time  he  was  joined 

by  a  hundred  lances,  and  two  hundred  archers  on  horseback:  and 

.  Kichard,  seeing  it  impossible  to  escape,  exclaimed :  *  May  the  God  on 

whom  you  laid  your  hand,  reward  you  and  your  accomplices  .at  the  h|st 

day :'  and  then  turning  to  his  friends,  added :  *  We  are  betirayed:  but 

remember  that  our  Lord  was  also  sold,  and  delivered  jnto  the  hands  of 

"bis  enemies.* 

They  reached 'Flkit  -in* the  evening:  and  the  king,  as^soon^s  he 
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Icfft  with  his Jfftenjb/ ababdofied  himself  to  the  reflections  which  his' 
melancholy  situation  inspired.  'He  flrequently  upbraided  himself  with ' 
his  past  indulffence  to  his  present  opponent:  *  Fool  that  I  was!*  he 
exclaimed :  '  thriee  did  I  save  the  life  of  this  Henry  of  Lancaster. 
Once  my  dear,  uncle  his  father,  on  whom  the  Lord  have  mercy !  would* 
liave  put  him  to  death  for  his  treason  and  villaoy.  God  of  paradise ! 
I.  rode  all  niaht  to  save  .him :  and  his  father  delivered  him  to  me,  to  do 
with  him  as  I  pleased.  How  true  is  the  saying,  that  we  hihre  no  greater 
enemy,  than  the  man  whom  we  have  preserved  from  the  gallows! 
Another  time  he  drew  his  sword  on  me,  in  the  chamber  of  the  queen, 
on  whom  God  have  mercy !  He  was  also  the  accomplice  of  the  duke 
of  Gloucester,  and  the  earl  of  Arundel :  he  consented  to  my  murder, 
to  that  of  his  father,  and  of  all  my  council.  By  St.  John^  I  forgave 
him  all:  nor  would  I  believe  his  father,  who  more  than  once  pro-' 
nounced  him  deserving  of  death.' 
I  **  The  unfortunate  king  rose  after  a  sleepless  night,  heard  mass,  and' 
ascended  the  tower  to  watch  the  arrival  of  his  opponent*  At  length 
he  saw  the  army,  amounting  to  eighty  thousand  men,  winding  along 
the  beach  till  it  reached  the  castle,  and  surrounded  it  from  sea  to  sea. 
He  shuddered  and  wept :  but  was  aroused  from  his  reflections  by  a 
summons  to  dinner.  The  earl  of  Salisbury,  the  bishop,  and  the  two 
knights  sir  Stephen  Scroop,  and  sir  William  Feriby,  sate  with  him  at 
the  same  table  by  his  order ;  for  since  they  were  all  companions  in 
misfortune,  he  would  allow  no  distinction  among  them.  .While  he  was 
eating,  unknown  persons  entered  the  hall,  insulting  him  with  sarcasms 
fltnd  threats :  as  soon  as  he  rose,  he  was  summoned  into  the  court  to 
receive  the  duke  of  Lancaster.  -Henry  came  forward  in  complete 
armour,  with  the  (exception  of*  his  helmet.  As  soon  as  he  saw  the 
king,  he  bent  his  knee,  and  advancing  a  few  paces,  repeated  his  obei- 
sance. *  Fair  cousin  of  Lancaster,'  said  Richard,  uncovering  himself, 
*  you  are  ri^ht  welcome.'—'  My  lord,*  answered  the  duke,  *  I  am  come 
before  my  time.  But  I  will  shew  you  the  reason.  Your  people  couk 
plain  that  for  the  space  of  twenty,  or  two-and-twenty,  years,  you  have 
ruled  them  rigorously :  but,  if  it  please  God,  I  will  help  you  to  govem 
better.'     The  king  replied :    '  Fair  cousin,  since  it  pleaseth  you,  it 

Eleaseth  me  well.'  Henry  then  addressed  himself  successively  to  the 
ishop  and  the  knights,  but  refused  to  notice  the  earl.  The  king's 
horses  were  immediately  ordered:  and  two  lean  and  miserable  animals 
were  brought  out,*  on  which  Richard  and  Salisbury  mounted,  and 
amidst  the  sound  of  trumpets  and  shouts  of  triumph  follbwed  the  duke- 
into  Chester."     (Vol.  iii.  p.  265-^8.) 

This  mode  of  presenting  an  interesting  event  to  us  in  all  its 
successive,  steps,  seems  to  us  much  more  congenial  to  the  spirit 
of  historjr  than  the  meagre  hints  of  Mr.  Hume.  From  such  a 
narrative  indeed  we  learn  no  political,  no  philosophical  truth : 
but  the  imagination  is  awakened  and  gratified;  we  are  led 
back  into  the  scenes  described,  and  feelings  are  excited  which 
could  never  be  called  forth  except  by  a  full  exposition  of  circum- 
stances.   History^  we  are  inclined  to  think,  nas  been  for  some 
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tiaie  too  plulcMOBlucal**   Lst  ibe- hinftoritm  be.  philftimihirii.  bvL 

XM^  Ins  Aifltocy*    It  is  %  mistake  to  place  the  utility:  of  bistoiy 

iit  the  ftbstraet  tnithg  which  it  expfeseea^    Ita  ama  is  m^idl 

m^fear,  and  much  moie  difficnU  of  attainment  "to  commnBicate 

that'ffraduid,  slovrly  aoqtiifed  enlaigeneBtof  viear,  whiek/eir*' 

ciepibf  indiridualg ftnronredhy  aatuve  bejfond  Aeoommon  lot 

ia  nM  to  be  attained  e^erwisetiiatt  by  Ae  diHgent  eontemplsH* 

tienr  of  a  great  variety  of  scenes,  characters,  and  transactions. 

History  is  subservient  to  wisdom  and  prudence^  rather  than  to 

science.    She  was  a  muse  in  Greece^  and  we  could  wish  hor  to 

remain  so  still :  for  the  drapery  and  graces  of  a  diTinity  of  Faiv 

liassus  would  be  but  ill  exchang,ed  for  the  solemn,  saxb  and 

aspect  of  Aristotle  himself.    Abstract  truth  is  good ;  out  thexfi 

is  a  truth  which  cannot  be  expressed  in  pro^oaitiona-^a  trutb 

dfeentimentaodoaliceptioAy  atmth  which  is  to  be  found  in 

the  impressioamade  on  the  mind  by  pavticular  tranaactaona,  a 

tmdi  which  is  too  evaattsoent  to  be  reduced  into  the  ferma  of 

aeience.    Maehiavel  has  written  discourses  on  Livy,  unfolding^ 

the  lessona  of  political  wisdom  which  that  historian  strppKes. 

It  is  Machiarel4{  master-piece :  yet  he  who  comprehenas  and 

remembers  every  sentence  in  these  discourses,  will  have  learned 

but  little  of  what  Livy  should  teach.     Machiavel  distils  a  rich 

s^d  precious  wine ;  and  by  the  process  he  obtains  a  spirit^ 

whichf  though  not  without  its  use,  is  very  imlike  the  nectar 

from  which  it  haa  been  extracted. 

'  We  cannot  tak«  leave  of  Mr.  Lingard  wiAcwt  mentioning  the 

Seat  quantity  of  cunoua  and  instructive  matter  contained  ia 
a  notes*  HiatDrical  criAiaiam,  anecdote^  qvotaiioa,  sucoeed 
€MK5h  other,  99  aa  to  form  a  most  agreeable  entertainment.  If 
any  object  to  Ihe  form  of  notes,  on  the  ^ound  that  they  should 
have  been  interwoven  into  the  text,  let  tiiem  remember,  litat  in 
that  case  either  the  continuity  of  the  narrative  must  have  been 
destroyed,  or  the  greater  part  of  what  is  contained  in  the  notes 
must  have  been  omitted. 

Mr.  Luigard  promises  to  bring  down  the.  history  ia  three 
other  volumes  to  the  tixne  of  the  Ravxdution.  We  shall  meet 
Um  a^ain  widi  pleaause :  for  we>  are  sme^  that  we  cannot  tatn 
over  his  pages  without  finding  mai^  new  illuatmtiona  of  what 
was  known  before,  or  clear,  correct  statements  of  what  has 
been  hitherto  overlooked,  or  in  part  misrepresented.  We  had 
almost  forgotten  to  subjoin^  that  his  style,  to  the  praise  of  co&- 
rectoess,  adds  that  of  elegance  and  ease. 
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Zady  MusseUf  by  ibe  Editor  o^  MaiSmm  du  Deffiuid's  Lettw^ 

,  fMowed  bu  0,  Swries  of  iMt^sfrom  Lady  Suuell  to  her  Huth^ 

.  hundi  tf^dUamLord  RusseU;from  1672io  1j6S2  ;  together  with 

.  eeme  Miseellameous  Letters  to  andfrom^  Lady  Russei^  ifc.  Pvb^ 

lishedjrom  the  Origpnal^  in  the  Possessiaa  yhk  Grace  the  JDuka 

^f  Dwonehirei  8vo».  pp.  338.  Long^^oan*    London^  1819* 


Letters  of  Lady  Kussell  contained  in  this  volume  fellinta 
tihe  hands  of  her  only  surviving  child,  the  Duchess  of  Devonr 
4shire,  and  have  been  preserved  unpublished  in  the  Cavendish 
family,*  Those  who  Jknow, — ^and  who  does  not  know  ? — ^the 
already  extant  letters  of  that  virtuous  and  magnanimous  lady^ 
igrill  turn  with  no  sli^t  expectation  to  the  volume  now  first 
submitted  to  public  curiosity.  In  some  respects  they  may  be 
disappointed,  for  the  present  work  is  certainly  not  equal  in 

feneral  interest  to  the  celebrated  collection  which  preceded  iU 
till  Lady  Russell's  letters,  even  when  least  important,  are  aot 
without  tneir  charm ;  they  admit  us  into  the  inmost  recesses  of 
a  Iieatt  as  pure  as  that  of  any  human  being  is  ever  likely  to  be 
found ;  while  they  exhibit  a  tenderness  and  conjugal  affection 
qf  the  most  touching  kind.  They  are  uhpretendmg,  unstudied 
letters,  narrating  the  domestic  or  political  events  of  the  hour* 
The  reader  will  easily  forgive  a  number  of  triflings  and  in  them- 
selves useless  details^  for  the  pleasure  of  being  admitted  into^ 
the  recesses  of  such  a  mind  and  such  a  he^  as  that  of  Lady! 
Sussell.  .  « 

To  the  letters  is  prefixed  a  memoir  of  the  writer,  in  which  alf 
the  particulass  which  could  be  collected,  relative  to  her  life^ 
irom  public  or  private  documents,  soxd  family  traditions,  ar^ 
condensed  into  an  interesting  narrative.  The  anonymous 
authoress  and  editor  has  spared  no  pains  to  amass  whatever 
could  be  found  to  illustrate  the  character  and  history  of  I^dy 
H^ttssell,  and  has  subjoined  to  the  letters  and  memoir,  a  variety 
of  notices  relative  to  the  persons  and  occurrences  mentioned  in 
the  text,  which  will  be  found  of  considerable  service  for  under- 
standing the  allusions  to  the  public  and  private  occurrences  of 
the  times. 

.  The  remaikahle  incidents  in  the  life  of  Lady  Russell  are  not 
munerous ;  and  the  author  of  the  narrative  before  us  justly  re* 
marks,  that  "  hex  superior  merits  remain  so  much  confined 
within  the  pale  of  private  life,  and  female  duties,  that,  unlike 
most  heroines,  her  character  deserves  to  be  held  up  yet  more 

*  WmiaiiH  Bpeuter  Guvnfdiib,  tlw  p«>tteiif  Xha^e^  •#  DevMiii^,  Wfgnmti  %t^mt 
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for  the  example^  than  the  admiration  of  her  country-women/ 
We  shall  lightly  touch  upon  a  few  of  the  featuresof  tUs  por- 
irait,  which  we  paiticularly  recommend  to  the  study  of  oUr  fe- 
male readers;  especially  at  a  time  when  the  exhibition  of  su6h  a 
model  may  he  considered  peculiarly  seasonable.  Our  '^  virtu- 
ous "  as  well  as  '*  fair"  countjrywom.en  will  see  in  Lady  Russell 
an  illustrious,  but  imitcAley  specimen  of  what  constitutes  their 
highest  happiness  and  praise.  Privileged  shall  we  be,  if  we 
can  turn  their  attention  from  topics  which  have  polluted  not 
only  our  political  circles^  but  even  the  retired  sanctuaries  of 
domestic  privacy,  so  as  to  need  a  national  lustrum  to  cleanse  the 
moral  atmosphere, — to  the  edifying  contemplation  of  the  holy 
duties,  the  domestic  endearments,  the  saintly  piety,  of  a  Racbael 
Russell. 

Lady  Rachael  Wriothesley  (afterwarcb  Lady  Russell)  the 
secona  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Southampton,  was  born  about 
the  Y6ar  1 636,  *  and  had  th&  irreparable  misfortune  to  lose  her^ 
mother  in  her  infancy. 

The  disturbances  which  began  to  agitate  England  about  the 
same  time^  and  in  which  her  father  was  forced  to  take  a  consi- 
derable part,  deprived  her  of  many  of  those  advantages  of  edu-' 
cation  which  in  serene,  peaceable  times,  would  doubtless  have 
fallen  to  her  lot.  LoM  Southampton,  at  the  first  period  of  the 
disputes  between  Charles  I.  and  *his  parliaments^  disapproved 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  court,  and  was  considered  as  rankings 
among  the  most  popular  of  the  peers.  It  was  not  till  after  he 
had  witnessed  the  perversion  of  justice  in  the  trial  of  Strafford^ 
and  the  violence  with  which  the  popular  tide  was  running- 
against  all  monarchical  government,  that  he  allowed  himself  to 
become  attached  to  the  court.  During  the  whole  of  the  contest^ 
he  was  a  strenuous  advocate  for  peace  ;  and  endeavoured,  but  in^ 
vain,  to  moderate  the  violence  of  both  parties,  with  a  view  to 
iit^ecure  that  obiect.  He  was  one  of  the  four  faithful  servants 
who  asked  and  obtained  permission  to  pay  the  last  sad  duties 
to  the  remains  of  their  royal  master ;  after  whose  execution  he 
retired  with  his  family  to  his  seat  at  Titchfield,  in  Hampshire, 
where  he  remained  till  the  Restoration,  rejecting  every  over- 
ture of  friendship  from  the  Usurper,  who  was  anxious  to  gain 
him  to  Ills  parly. 

Under  such  circumstances/ Lady  Russell  passed  her  younger 
days;  but  though  some  of  the  usual  accomplishments  of  her 
»ex  and  station  might  be  inadec^uately  supplied,  we  have  no ' 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  cultivation  of  her  mind  was  neg- 
lected ;  and  perhaps,  to  what  would  be  generally  considered  the 
disadvantages. o{  hex  lot,  we  owe  many  of  those  eminent  virtues' 
which  might  never  have  ripened  except  in  the  shade  of  retire^ 


«ftent,  and  would,  perhaps^  have  wholly  perished  in  the  un- 
friendly 8oil  of  a  court.  We  are  not  sure  ttiat  Lady  Rusaiell,  in 
missing  an  accomplished  education,  did  not  gain  something  far 
bettier ;  and  as  to  her  defective  orthography  m  the  former  part 
of  her  life,  which  our  authoress  complains  of,  and  imputes  to  a 
iieglected  education,  we  cannot  see  why  this  point  could  not 
have  been  as  well  attended  to  at  Titchfield  as  in  London.  Bad 
as  were  the  times,  we  should  have  Ihousht,  that  a  nol;)leman's  fa* 
mily,  even  in  the  country,  was  not  so  destitute  of  the  resources 
of  education,  as  not  to  be  able  to  find  an  instructor  competent 
to  teach  a  child  to .  spell.  The  chaplain,  we  presume,  would 
have  lent  his  assistance,  if  the  governess  was  inadequate  to  the 
4;ask  ;^a  very  possible  case  in  those  days,  when  orthography 
was^not  a  common  female  attainment  even  amongst  the  best 
educated  ranks. 

Lord  Southampton^^s  character  was  well  calculated  to  dispose 
the  minds  of  his  chil^ifen  to  every  thing  noble  and  virtuous,  and 
his  daughter  Rachael  inherited  his  prominent  excellencies.  She 
was  married  at  the  early  age  of  seventeen  to  Lord  Vaughan,  the 
alliance  being  settled  by  tne  parents,  according  to  the  custom 
of  the  times,  without  much  reference  to  the  wishes  of  the  par- 
ties. She,  however,  conducted  hergelf  towards  her  husband  not 
only  with  blameless  propriety,  but  in  such  an  exemplary  man- 
ner as  to  retain  the  lasting  attachment  of  all  his  family.  Of 
Lord  Vaughan's  character  and  habits  we  know  nothing,  except 
ivhat  we  may  incidentally  gather  from  a  note  to  Lady  Vaughan, 
in  which  she  is  requested,  evidently  in  raillery,  "not  hereafter 
to  hinder  my  Lord  Vaughan  from  writing  to  me ;  for  I  am  con- 
fident, whateyer  excuse  you  make  for  him,  he  hath  a  most 
eager  desire  to  write  this  week.  I  kiiow  his  lordship  so  well, 
^hat  he  cannot  delay,  to  make  returns  of  civility.  If  it  had  been 
his  custom  to  defer  and  put  off  to  the  last  hour,  I  might  believe 
your  ladyship ;  but  in  this  particular,  I  must  beg  your  ladyship's 
pardon." 

In  the  year  1667,  we  find  Lady  Vaughan  a  widow,  residing 
with  her  sister,  at  their  late  father's  mansion  at  Titchfield.  Of 
the  commencement  of  her  acquaintance  with  Mr.  (afterwards 
Lord)  Russell,  nothing  is  known.  Russell  being  only  a  younger 
brother,  and  Lady  Vaughan  a  considerable'heiress,  ne  seems  to 
have  been  backward  at  first  in  interpreting  her  sentiments  in  his 
favour.  They  soon,  however,  understood  each  other,  and  were 
married  in  1669.  Puring  the  fourteen  years  of  their  happy 
imion,  they  were  very  little  apart,  so  that  their  letters  to  each 
other  could  not  have  been  numerous.,  Lord.Russell's  are  en- 
tirely lost ;  and  most  of  those  of  Lady  Russell  are  written  at 
distant  intervals  from  each  other.  Their  only  moments  of  sepa- 
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Yftfion  appear  to  hme  ^been  dnritig  IotA  RusaelTs  Tisits  of  diit^ 
to  'Ittff  (met,  tiie  Earl  of  Bedford,  his  electioiM  for  two  smeces* 
sire  pailiaments,  his  attendance  at  Oxford  dnrinr  one  short 
sesdion,  and  occasional  absences  in  London,  on  puolic  or  pn* 
Tate  businetis.  Lady  RusselPs  letters  show  how  hardly  she  bore 
even  diese  transient  separations ;  and  though  written  some  of 
them  a  dozen  years  after  their  marriage,  might  pass  for  *'  love 
letters."    We  give  a  slight  specimen. 

«  IFrom  London  to  Stratton,  1680.]     * 

**  Saturday  night. 

^'  These  are  the  pleasing  moments,  in  absence  my  dearest  blessings 
either  to  read  something  from  3roa  or  be  writing  something  to  yon  ;. 
yet  I  never  do  it  bat  I  am  touched  with  a  sensible  regret,  that  I  can-^ 
not  pour  out  in  words  what  my  heart  is  so  big  witli,  which  is  mttdi 
more  just  to  your  dear  self  (in  a  passionate  return  of  love  and  gratis 
tvde)  than  I  can  tell  you;  but  it  is  not  my  talent;  and  so  I  hope  not 
a  necessary  signification  of  the  truth  of  it ;  at  least  not  thought  so  bj 
you."    (P.  220.) 

**  Our  small  ones  are  as  you  left  them,  I  praise  God;  Miss  writes 
and  lays  the  letters  by,  that  napa  may  admire  them  when  he  comes  ; 
it  is  a  moment  more  wished  for  than  to  be  expressed  by  all  the  elo- 
quence I  am  mistress  of,  yet  you  know  how  much  that  is ;  but  my 
dear  abuser  I  love  more  than  my  life,  and  am  entirely  his 

(P.  20*.)  «  R.'  RUSSBLL.*^ 

"  [-From  London  to  Wobum,  August  24,  1680.] 
**  Absent  or  present,  my  dearest  life  is  equally  obliging,  and  ever 
the  earthly  delight  of  my  soul,  it  is  my  great  care  (or  ought  to  be  so) 
so  to  moderate  my  sense  of  happiness  here,  that  when  the  appointed 
time  comes  of  my  leaving  it,  or  its  leaving  me,  I  may  not  be  un- 
willing to  forsake  the  one,  or  be  in  some  measure  prepared  and  fit  to 
bear  the  trial  of  the  other."    (P.  223. ) 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  a  scene  of  greater  happiness,  of 
more  truly  indigenous  British  comfort,  than  the  retired  domes-* 
tic  circle  of  Lord  and  Lady  Russell.  Every  blessing  that  the 
tenderest  attachment,  the  most  perfect  confidence,  and  a  com- 
plete reciprocity  of  heart  and  sentiment,  could  produce,  flowed 
with  a  full  tide  mto  their  cup.  They  combined  all  the  delights, 
of  that  modified  selfishness  which  wraps  itself  up  in  undisturbed 
domestic  repose,  with  an  expansion  of  heart,  and  a  commerce 
vnth  society,  which  led  them  to  feel  interested  in  the  public 
events  of  the  times/and  gave  dignity  to  rfl  their  pursuits.  Lady 
Russell,  while  she  could  descend  to  the  most  trivial  details,  and 
fin  her  letters  with  the  harmless  prattle  of  the  day,  had  a  large 
heart  and  a  capacious  understanding.  -She  was  deeply  in** 
teirested  in  the  pursttits  of  her  feusband,  and  was  of  great  service 
ta  him  by  her  advice  in  political  affairfe,  of  which  she  possesseft 
a  Very  e^terirfye  knolsi«dge.  Hie  foflowing  letter  wiH  Aow 
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liow  well  she  could  cater  to  stroply  him^Tith  ptrblic  informatign 
f>efore  the  general  diffusion  of  newspapers  rendered  3uch  ser- 
vices unnecessary.  Ber  abstrajct  of  the  proceedings  in  Ae 
House  of  Commons,  is  an  excellent  specimen  of  epistolary  report- 
ing J  yet  the  wife  and  mother  appear  throughiDut  the  letter,  aj^d 
ihe  politician  never  forgets  topics  of  fer  more  interest  to  herself 
and  her  lord,  than  the  nnest  debate  that  ever  echoed  within  the 
walls  of  Bt  Stephen's  chapeL . 

*'lFromLondon,to  Wohum^  I2th  AprU^  1677. 
*'  I  bgve  stayed  till  past  eighty  that  I. might  haye  as  muoh  intelli* 
'  .gence  as  J  knew  how  to  get,    Spencer  promised  to  be  here  this  even- 
ing, but  I  find  him  not  in  ray  chamber,  where  I  expected  bUn  at  my 
coming  home:  for  I  have  «pcat  the  afternoon  with,  my  sister  Alling- 
^jU>n7  and  by  all  our  travels  could  not  improve  my  knowledge,  ag^  I 
.  extremely  desired  to  do,  that  I  might  entertain  your  dear  self  tbe 
b^ter  fay  tliis  letter;  else  could  have  been  content  to  be  to^morjcow 
.morning  as  ignorant  asl  was  this;  for  all  my  ends  and  designs  in  thb 
.  world  are  to  be  aa  useful  and  acceptable  to  my  Mr.  Russell  as  I  can, 
to  de^rve  better,  if  I  CQa)d»  tliat  dear  and  real  kindness  I  faithfully 
believe,. bis  goodness  suffers  me  to  enjoy.    My  cousin  Spencer  is  just 
come.    The  inclosed  paper  I  copied  from  one  Lord  Allington  gave 
me  last  night:  it  is  the  King's  mess^e  to  tbe  House  yesterday.    Tliis 
daj.the  debate. held  till  four  o'clock;  and  the  result  of  it  is,  you  have 
ordefed  a  second  address  to  tliank  his  Majesty  for  taking  into  consi- 
-deration  your  first,  and  to  desire  he  would,  if  he. please,  pursue  wh  (it 
in  tliat; they  desired;  and  that  they  mij^ht  not  be  wanting,  they  have 
.added  a  clause  (if  the  King  accepts  of  it)  to  the  money  bill,  that  gives 
bim  credit  to  use  two  hundred  thousand  of  that  money  towards  new 
.alliances;  promising,  if  he  do  see  cause  to:lay  it  oujt^  to  replace  it  him 
jigaio.    This,  as  Sir  Hugh  ChoUnbndeley  says,  is  not  pleasing  a|; 
court::  expectations  were  much  higher.     The  Lords  have  not  agreed 
<with  the  Commons:  tliey  desire  to  have  it. put  in  the  bill,  they  should 
receive  an  account  as  well  aa  the  Commons.     The  House  was  in  o 
way  of  agreeing,  and  tlie  Speaker  pressed  it ;  till,  after  three  hours'* 
debate,  be  told  them  suddenly  he  had  misC^l^k  the  thing,  that  he 
knew  the  House  nice  upon  money  mQtte>^,andHhe  Lords  had  only 
v  negative  in  money  concerns ;  and  this  seeinted  an  afftrmattve^  so  put 
it  4o  the  question ;  but  C(9uld  not  divide  tbe  house,  though  if  tl^y 
'liad,  tte  ayes  woc^  have  carried  it,  it  is  believed*    I'o^morrowi  aot 
two,  is  a  conference  with  the  Lords.     The  Queen  is  so  ill  she  could 
9»ot perform  the  Maoaday  this  day,  but  the  Lady  Fin^ale  did  it.     The 
I^y  Acfu^ton's  brothers  are  neither  of  them  kHled.    The  Lady 
Mohun  has  a  son;  he  is  ill;  esexy  thing  eke.  as  you  left  it.    Your 
girls  very  well.    Miss  Rachel  has  prattled  a  loqg  story ;  but  Watkina 
jcalis  for  my  letter^  so  I  must  omit  \t.    She  s^s»  papa  has  sent  for 
her  to  Wohee^  [^Wobunirj  and  then  sbe  gallops  and  sa^s  she  has  beea 
tfaere^and  a  great  dea)  more.;  but  boAt  d  ojrsters  ca(l»  so  my  story 
tnnst  rest   'She  wiH  send  no  doty,  she  is  posttire  io  tt,    I  preser^t  yoii 
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Bat' it  was  not  till  the  closing  scene  of  Lord  Russell's  life, 
that  the  character,  the  talents,  and  the  strong  aJBTections  of  this 
eminent  woman,  shone  out  in  their  full  lustre.  How  well  her 
mind  was  fortified  by  far  higher  than  mere  philosophic  prin* 
ciples,  to  sustain  every  reverse  of  fortune,  may  be  inferred  from 
the  following  passage,  written  ten  years  before  that  tragical 
event. 

"  [From  London  to  Stratton^  September  23,  1672.] 

''  If  I  were  more  fortunate  in  my  expression,  I  could  do  myself  more 
right  when  I  would  own  to  my  dearest  Mr.  Russell  what  real  and 
perfect  happiness  I  enjoy,  from  that  kindness  he  allows  me  every  day 
to  receive  new  marks  of,  such  as,  in  spite  of  the  knowledge  I  have  of 
my  own  wants,  will  not  suffer  me  to  mistrust  I  want  his  love,  though 
I  do  merit,  to  so  desirable  a  blessing;  but,  my  best  life,  you  that 
know  so  well  how  to  love  and  to  oblige^  make  my  felicity  entire,  by 
believing  my  heart  possessed  with  all  the  gratitude,  honour,  and  pas- 
sionate affection  to  your  person,  any  creature  is  capable  of,  or  can 
be  obliged  to ;  and  this  granted,  what  have  I  to  ask  .but  a  continu- 
ance (if  God  see'  fit)  of  these  present  enjoyments  ?  if  not,  a  submis- 
sion, without  murmur,  to  his  most  wise  dispensations  and  unerring 
providence ;  having  a  thankful  heart  for  the  years  I  have  been  so  per- 
fectly contented  in :  he  knows  best  when  we  have  had  enough  here ; 
what  I  most  earnestly  beg  from  his  mercy  is,  that  we  both  live  so  as, 
which  ever  goes  first,  the  other  may  not  sorrow  as  for  one  of  whom 
they  have  no  hope.  Then  let  us  cheerfully  expect  to  be  together  to 
a  good  old  age  ;  if  not,  let  us  not  doubt  but  he  will  support  us  under 
what  trial  he  will  inflict  upon  them.  These  are  necessaiy  meditations 
sometimes,  that  we  may  not  be  surprised  above  our  strength  by  a 
sudden  accident,  being  unprepared.  Excuse  me,  if  I  dwell  too  long 
upon  it ;  it  is  from  my  opinion  that  if  we  can  be  prepared  for  all  con- 
ditions, we  can  with  the  greater  tranquillity  enjoy  the  present,  which 
I  hope  will  be  long;  though  when  we  change,  it  will  be  for  the  bet- 
ter, I  trusty  through  the  merits  of  Christ.  Let  us  daily  pray  it  may 
be  so,  and  then  admit  of  no  fears."  (P.  168,  169.) 

Lady  Russell's  whole  conduct  during  her  husband's  confine- 
ment and  trial,  is  above  all  praise,  especially  her  conscien- 
tious adherence  to  her  principles,  and  her  inflexible  determina- 
tion not  to  urge  him  to  any  unworthy  concessions  for  the  sake 
of  preserving  his  life.  We  pass  over  the  melancholy  story  of 
her  vain  efforts  to  save  him  ;  of  her  conduct  at  his  trial,  when 
*' a  thrill  of  anguish  ran  through  the  court"  as  she  presented 
herself  to  take  notes  as  his  servant,  the  benefit  of  counsel  being 
denied  him ;  and  her  more  than  heroic — ^her  Christian  fortitude 
and  submission  in  their  parting  interviews.  In  these  scenes^ 
her  hitherto  quiet,  domestic  spirit,  rose  to  a  pitch  of  elevation 
which  has. never  been  surpassed.  We  have  no  record  from  her- 
/»elf  of  her  feelings  on  these  distressing  occasions ;  she  had  other 
emplQy^ieiit  than  to«Vfrite..seatjigientar|etterft. ;  Ff  oja.t]^e  i^ioment 
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of  her  husband's  arrest,  she  was  a  complete  woman  of  business ; 
she  suppressed  every  feeling.which  would  have  interfered  with  her 
exertions  in  his  behalf;  and  even  in  court,  never  once  disturbed 
the  awful  solemnity  of  the  scene,  by  a  single  expression  of  her 
Jieart-rending  grief.  Lord  Russell's  unbounded  sense  of  grati- 
tude for  her  conduct  is  well  known ;  and  the  language  of  admi* 
ration  in  which  he  spoke  of  her  in  his  last  hours,  is  her  hishest^ 
as  no  doubt  it  was  her  most  consoling,  panegyric.  We  ao  not 
dilate  upon  these  topics^  because  they  are  found  in  -the  ordinary 
narratives  of  these  illustrious  persons. 

.  It  is  deeply  affecting  to  follow  the  afflicted  survivor  to  her 
melancholy  home,  where  she  had  not  a  single  inmate  capable  of 
^sustaining  her  spirits,  and  where  her  mind,  supported  hitherto 
.by  hopesy  and  even  by  fears,  was  now  left  to  the  unmitigated 
anguish  of  her  bereavement.  Her  children  were  almost  intants ; 
her  favourite  sister  was  no  more ;  and  public  pity,  or  public 
praise,  could  as  yet  be  nothing  to  her.*  But  her  love  for  her  fa^ 
mily,  and  her  habitual  acquiescence  in  the  dispensations  of  Di- 
vine Providence,  supported  her  in  this  trying  moment ;  besides 
which,  she  says  in  one  of  her  published  letters,  '*  There  was 
something  so  glorious  in  the  object  of  my  greatest  sorrow,  that 
I  believe,  that  m  some  degree  kept  me  from  being  overwhelmed." 
The  earliest  ac<^ount  which  we  have  of  the  state  of  her  mind,  is 
found  in  one  of  her  letters  to  Dr.  Fitzwilliam,  two  months  after 
the  fatal  event.  It  is  one  of  the  most  exquisitely  touching  pas- 
sages in  hers  or  any  other  writings. 

'  "  *  You,  that  knew  us  both,  and  how  we  lived,  must  allow 
I  have  just  cause  to  bewail  my  loss.  I  know  it  is  common  to  others 
to  lose  a  friend ;  but  to  have  lived  with  such  a  one,  it  may  be  ques* 
tioned  how  few  can  glory  in  the  like  happiness,  so,  consequently,  la* 
ment  the  like  loss.  Who  can  but  shrink  from  such  a  blow!  *  * 
*  •  ♦  •  •  •  Lord,  let  me  understand  the  reason  of 
these  dark  and  wounding  providences,  that  1  sink  not  under  the  dis- 
couragement of  my  own  thoughts  1  I  know  I  have  deserved  my  punish* 
ment,  and  will  be  silent  under  it ;  but  yet  secretly  my  heart  mourns, 
too  sadly,  I  fear,  and  caixnot  be  comforted,  because  I  have  not  the 
dear  companion  and  sharer  of  all  my  joys  and  sorrows.  I  want  him 
to  talk  with,  to  walk  with,  to  eat,  and  sleep  with.  All  these  things 
are  irksome  to  me.  The  day  unwelcome,  and  the  night  so  too ;  5\ 
company  and  meals  I  would  avoid,  if  it  might  be:  yet  all  this  is,  that 
I  enjoy  not  the  world  in  my  own  way;  and  this  sure  hinders  my  com- 
fort. When  I  see  my  children  before  me,  I  remember  tlie  pleasure 
he  took  in  them :  this  makes  my  heart  shrink.  Can  I  regret  his 
quitting  a  lesser  good  for  a  greater?  Oh !  If  I  did  but  steadfastly 
believe,  I  could  not  be  dejected;  for  I  will  notjpjtire  myself. to  si^y^ 
J  offer  my  mind  any  inferior  consolatiQin  to.  supply  tbis  loss*,  ;  No;  { 
W°?L^*?y"8'y  forsake,  this  world,, ^his^vejtati^SWi,,  tir^,lq99dgii^^wojr)4t 
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rih  wTiidi  I  have  no  otiier  bosinett,  Imt  to  rid  mj  soul  df  titi,  secure 
bf  faMk  and  a  good  oonscieoce  my  eternal  intereBls,  with  patience 
^ndcoinege  bear  myemMent  inisfeiteney  aadeverheieafterfaeabeie 
ikm  smika  and  Ixovms  of  furtime/  **    (P.  46, 47*) 

The  grief  of  Lady  Rasseil  did  not  present  her  derotin^  a  dS» 
Kgent  atteation  to  the  important  concerns  which  derolved  upon 
her  in  consequence  of  her  husband's  death.  Scarcely  were  hift 
ashes  cold,  before  she  was  obliged  to  roose  herself  from  her 
despondency,  in  order  to  defend  his  memory ,  which  she  did  in 
a  letter  to  the  king,  inserted  among  her  published  letters.  The 
pecuniary  interests  of  her  children  also  demanded  much  dili- 
gence and  prudent  conduct  on  her  part,  in  order  to  secure  their 
rather's  forfeited  estates  for  their  use. '  She  also  undertook  1h^ 
entire  education  of  her  daughters,  a  resolution  which  Bishop 
Burnet  highly  encouraged :  *^  For,"  said  he,  *'  as  it  is  the  greatest 
part  of  your  duty,  so  it  will  be  a  noble  entertainment  to  you, 
Tuid  the  best  diversion  ahd  cure  of  a  wounded  spirit.**  In  addi^ 
tion  to  all  which,  a  variety  of  family  troubles  pressed  hard 
upon  her,  and  made  her  feel,  as  she  herself  expresses  it  in  one 
of  her  letters,  **  the  falseness  of  her  imagination,  that  she  had 
nothing  leftr— nothing  to  lose,  the  deprivation  of  Which  could  be 
matter  of  much  anguish.**  But  still,  one  subject  was  ever  np- 
permost  in  her  thoughts.  Nothing  could  divert  her  attention 
irom  it.  Every  scene,  every  occupation,  was  connected  in  her 
mind  with  the  object  of  her  sorrows.  "  I  am  going,**  she  re* 
marks  on  one  occasion,  in  her  published  letters,  **  to  that  now 
desolate  place  Stratton,  where  I  must  expect  new  amazing 
(she  habitually  uses  that  word  amaTsement,  to  express  her 
grief)  reflections,  it  bein^  a  place  where  I  have  lived  in 
sweet  and  full  content^  considered  the  condition  of  others,  and 
tiiought  none  deserved  my  envy.  But  I  must  pass  no  move 
ittcft  days  on  earth?  Hpwever,  places  are  indeed  nothing  ;  for 
where  can  I  dwell  that  his  figure  is  not  present  to  me?** 

The  calamities  of  the  nation,  and  the  inroads  of  viin^ 
trary  power,  were  another  constant  source  of  distress  to  her 
mind ;  for  lady  Russell,  in  addition  to  the  public  spirit  which 
she  had  early  acquired  from  her  father  and  family,  had  become 
so  interested  by  the  conduct  and  the  fate  of  her  husband  in 
all  that  concerned  her*  country,  that  die  could  not  witness  the 
unmrincipled  meaAures  of  Charles,  and  the  tyranny  and  popery 
of  James^  without  a  pang  which  sometimes  made  hec  almost 
congratulate  herself  that  her  bdoved  lord  had  &u&d  a  traa*- 
qaii  haven,  fi^m  die  storms  that  continued  ta  agitate  tbe 
noitoa.  'Indeed,  as  t^be  herscilf  observed,  had  \L«rd'  RHsaett 
Kved,  he  would  probdbl^  Have  been  led  4o  oonneet  himscflf' Ifoo 
amdi  wHh-fteyoaeeaitgs-cf  ^flte  ^fawtfeeted^  att  iA  events  m 
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f$x  as  to  gi»e  the  cburt  a  pretext  for  his  destrnctibxi,  even  if  he 
ir&te  not  an  actual  partisan.  Under  all  these  circumstances, 
it  inay  be  veadily  conceived  that  no  person  witnessed  with 
gre^^er  satisfaction  than  liady  Russell  the  auspicious  change^ 
which  took  place  at  the  Bevoluti<M).  At  the  jinst  rumours  of 
the  probability  of  that  e^ent^  and  before  it  was  safe  to  speak 
openly  on  the  subject^  we  £nd  in  her  letters  a  breathless  exr 
pectation  and  eager  curosity  to  know  the  parttoulars  of  what 
was  passing.  What  a  triumph  for  her  was  that  great  national 
era !  If  any  thing  could  have  soothed  her  wounded  spirit,  H 
would  have  been  the  national  eulogies  which  now  began  to 
cluster  around  the  bier  of  her  departed  lord.  The  Earls  of 
Bedford  and  Devonshire*  were  immediately  created  Dukes» 
and  in  the  preamble  of  the  patent  of  the  former  the  Kin^  saySi^ 
speaking  of  Lord  Russell^  '^  We  think  it  not  sufficient  that.nia 
conduct  and  virtues  should  be  transmitted  to  all  future  gene^ 
rations  upon  the  credit  of  public  annals,  but  will  have  tjiem  in- 
serted in  these  our  royal  letters  patent,  as  a  monument  consek 
crated  to  the  most  acomplished  and  consummate  virtue  in  the 
said  family,  &c.  Now  then  4:o  comfort  one  of  the  best  father 
for  so  unspeakable  a  loss,  to  solemnize  the  memory  of  that 
most  excellent  son,  *  and  to  excite  the  emulation  of  a  worthy 
grandchild,  born  to  so  great  hopes,  that  he  may  tread  in  the 
8.teps  of  his  truly  great  father,  &c/' 

But  all  these  honours,  added  to  the  lenient  influence  of 
eleven  years,  and  the  high  estimation  in  which  she  herself  waa 
hi^ldg  being  consulted  by  the  greatest  men  in  the  nation  on 
tiie  most  important  measures,  could  not  solace  the  afflicted 
heart  of  Lady  Russell.  We  find  her  constantly  reverting*  to  the 
Mume  melancholy  theme,  and  picturing  to  herself  the  joy  that 
would  have  been  felt  by  her  lost  lord,  had  he  lived  to  witnesa 
that  national  triumph,  and  the  honourable  share  which  he 
wtrald  have  taken  in  effecting  it.  Indeed,  even  to  her  extreme 
^  old  age  (for  she  lived  to  see  eighty-^six  yeai's)  the  same  string 
continued  to  vibrate.  The  editress  of  the  work  before  us  has 
transcribed  from  the  Devonshire  MSS.  a  paper  written  a  very 
diort  time  be£Dce  Lady  Russell's  death,  which  still  reverts  to 
]|er  loss«  as  if  it  wer^  but  a  thing  of  yesterday.  The  manur^ 
script  is  but  a  fragment,  a  mere  rou^  draft,  full  of  erasures^ 
Mpetitions,  and  omissions,  and  written  with  the  trembling 
hioA  of  oldaige,  so  as  scarcely  to  be  legible;  but  it  presents 
andh  'a  lively  picture  of  Christian  humility  and  penitence,  thst 
we  QBxatot  withhold  it  from  our  readers.  Who  i^all  dare  to 
cherish  a  pipoud  feeling  of  his  own.  merits,  when  the  saintly 
Ratihel  Ilu8se!l  employs  such  language  as'  the  following  T 
/' Vanitydeavei  to  OM^  I  fepic.  OLordl  m  aU  laayt  tniin  Tffo.; 
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In  all  I  suffer,  .proud,  not  enduring  to  slights  or.  neglects,  sut^'ect  to 
envy  the  good  parts  of  others,  even  as  to  worldly  gifls.  Failing  in  my 
duty  to  my  superiors ;  apt  to  be  soon  angry  with,  and  without  cause 
too  oflen ;  and  by  it  may  have  grieved  those  that  desired  to  please  me» 
or  provoked  others  to  sin  by  my  rash  anger.  Not  ready  to  own  any  ad- 
▼antage  I  may  have  received  by  good  advice  or  example.  Not  well 
satisfied' if  I  have  not  all  the  respect  I  expected,  even  from  my  supe- 
riors. Such  has  been  the  pride  of  my  naught  heart,  I  fear,  and  also 
neglect  in  my  performances  due  to  my  superiors,  children,  friends,  or 
iervantsr-l  heartily  lament  my  sin.  But,  alas !  in  my  most  dear  hus* 
]>and's  troubles,  seeking  help  from  man,  but  finding  none.  His  life 
was  taken  away,  and  so  sorely  was  my  spirit  wounded,  even  without 
prospect  of  future  comfort  or  consolation — the  more  faulty  in  me, 
saving  three  dear  children  to  perform  n|y  duty  to,  with  thankfulness 
for  such  a  blessing  lefl  me  under  so  heavy  a  dispensation  as  I  felt  the 
loss  of  him  to  be.  But,  alas !  how  feeble  did  I  find  myself  both  then,  and 
also  poorly  prepared  to  bear  the  loss  of  my  dear  child  and  only  sod, 
in  1711, 

'  '**  If  I  carry  my  sorrow  to  the  grave,  O  Lord,  in  much  mercy  let 
it  not  be  imputed  as  sin  in  me !  His  death  was  a  piercing,  sorrow  to 
me,  yet  thou  hast  supported  me.  Lord !  even  in  a  very  old  age,  and 
freer  from  bodily  pains  and  sickness  than  most  feel — ^i  desire  thank« 
fully  to  recollect. 

^'  Alas!  from  my  childhood  I  can  recollect  a  backwardness  to  pray, 
and  coldness  when  I  did,  and  ready  to  take  or  see  cause  to  be  absent 
at  the  public  ones.  Even  after  a  sharp  sickness  and  danger  at  Chel* 
sea,  spending  my  time  childishly,  if  not  idly  ;  and  if  I  had  read  a 
few  lines  in  a  pious  book,  cohtented  I  had  done  well.  Yet,  at  the 
same  time,  ready  to  give  ear  to  reports,  and  possibly  malicious  ones, 
and  telling  my  mother-in-law,  to  please  her.  At  seventeen  years  of 
i^e  was  married ;  continued  too  often  being  absent  at  the  public 
prayers,  taking  very  slight  causes  to  be  so, .  liking  too  well  the  es- 
teemed diversions  of  the  town,  as  the  Park,  visiting,  plays,  &c»  tri- 
fling away  my  precious  time.  At  oqr  return  to  London,  I  can  recol- 
lect that  I  would  choose  upon  a  Sunday  to  go  to  church,  at  Lord  B.'s, 
where  the  sermon  would  be  short,  a  great  dinner,  and  after,  worldly 
Vdk ;  when  at  my  father's,  the  sermon  longer,  and  discourse  more  edi- 
fying. And  too  much  after  the  same  way,  I  much  fear,  at  my  several  * 
returns  to  Wales  and  England.  In  the  year  1665,  was  brought  to 
bed  of  my  first  child ;  with  him  too  indulging  I  fear  to  get  strength 
soon,  and  spend  my  time  as  before,  much  with  my  loved  sisters ;  I 
doubt  not  heedful,  or  not  enough  so,  my  servants  went  to  church,  if 
Z  did,  or  did  not  go  myself. 

**  Some  time  s^er  in  London,  and.th«n  with  my  father^s  wife  at 
Tunbridge,  and  after  with  her  at  Bath,  gave  too  much  of  my  time  ta 
carelessly  indulging  in  idleness.  At  Bath  too  well  contented  to- follow 
the  coropion  way  of  passing  the  time  in  diversion,  and  thinking  but 
litMe  what  was  serious :  considering  more,  health  of  body,  than,  that  of 
my  soul. .  J^orgive  my,  heaviness,  and  sloth  in  spirituals,  for^^Christ 
Jesu»'sake.  .  ^ 
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''  After  tfais^  I  miiit  still  accuse  myself  that  sometimecr  in  Wales;  and' 
other  tiroes  in  Engldn^,  iny  care  in  go6d  has  not  suited  to  ray  duty; 
Act  with  the  activer  and  devout  heart  and  mind  I  should  in  the  evening 
liave  praised  thee,  my  God,  for  the  mercies  of  the  past  da^,  and  recol* 
lected  my  evil  doings,  or  omissions  of  doing  good  in  my  power.  Not 
ijQ  the  morning  carefully  fixing  my  jHrill.aiKl  purpose  to  pass. the  day. 
pleasing  in  thy  sight,  and  giving  good  example  to  map,  particularly 
such  as  under  my  care;  more  especiidly  after  my.  second  marriage^ 
forgetting  by  whose  blessing  I  was  so  happy,  consuming  too  much 
time  with  him.   IThe  end  toanting.']  *'     (P^  148—151 .) 

Our  readers,  we  are .  sure,  will  give  us  full  credit  for  not 
wishing  to  encourage  the  loquacious  and  not  very  u$eful  race 
of  female  politicians.  It  is  tne  privilege,  and  not  the  bard  fate,^ 
as  some  would  insinuate,  of  women  to  be  exempted  from  the 
toils  and  dissensions  of  public  life ;  and  we  should  enumerate 
it  not  among  their  *'  rights"  but  their  **  wrongs"  to  be  called 
upon  to  mix  in  thie  political  perils  which  environ  their  less  for- 
tunate lords.  Their  true  happiness  lies  where  their  duty  lies,  in 
the  quiet,  unostentatious  employment  of  their  sex  and  station,, 
and  the  enjoyments  which  a  merciful  Creator  has  so  eminently- 
fitted  them  to  partake  and  to  bestow.  To  see  them  in  their^ 
highest  dignity  is  to  witness  them  enjoying —not  fame— nor 
the  giddy  vanities  of  a  restless  and  dissipated  life,  but— 

**  Retirement,  rural  quiet,  friendship,  books, 

"  Ease  and  alternate  labour,  useful  life, 

''  Progressive  virtue,  and  approving  Heaven."  - 

If  they  would  picture  to  themselves    their  sex  .deformed, 
desecrated,  degraded,  let  them  imagine  a  ''  Female  Reformer,"^ 
breathing  out  tnreatenings  and  slaughters,  and  exchanging  all 
that  is  soft  and  feminine  for  what  in  men  is  sufficiently  hate- 
ful, but  in  women  is  revolting  and  terrific.    Who  was  it  but 
their  and  our  great  enemy  that  first  dared  to  drag  their  retired 
virtues  into  the  baleM  glare  of'  public*  day,  and  to  inoculate 
them  with  the  plague  of  politics  ?  What  authority  is  so  great  as 
that  which  teaches  that  a  woman's  politics  are  best  displayed 
in  soothing  those  of  her  husband  where  they  tend  to  rancour 
or  exaggeration,  and  in  teaching  her  children,  without  question 
or  compromise,  to  fear  God,  to  honour  the  king,  to  love  their 
country,  to  keep  the  laws,  and  to^  '^  meddle  not  with  them  that' 
are  given  to  change.'' 
.  And  such  were  the  principles,  and  such  was  the  conduct,  of 
Lady  Russell.'    It  is  true  her  personal  misfortunes,  the  injuries 
inflicted  upou  her  family  by  the  House  of  Stuart,  the  avowepd 
arbitrary  anfd  semii>popish  doctrihes  of  the  King  and  his  court, 
and   the    numerous    attacks    upon    the  rights  and  liberties 
of  the  -  people,  all  tended  -  to .  confirm  the  Whig  principles  in 
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which  Ae^'hM  heest  eidUicated,  and  whkh- foimedr  thi»>  poUdoal 
craed  ofherr^ytssed,  lord;  but  hfr  Whig^sm.  iiever  degeiiBi^ited* 
iato  those  noidous  ^piaioas  wbiisli  have  of  l»te  year»  ia  maxf- 
instances  takea  that  xaatik  alwiiaed  name;.    No  wonuyn  better 
knew  or  better  practised  her  duty  to  Ood  and  her  prince,  or 
instilled  into  her  ebildresi  wiser  w  holier  maaeimsot  duty  said 
obedience  to  civil  authority.  .    Thou^  living  in-  an  age  whiclb 
ukade  every  person  more^  or  less  a  politician,  though  moving; 
in  an  eminent  political  circt^«  and  enjoying  the  friendship 
and  sharing  the  secrets  Of  political  men,  we  never  find  her,' 
Uke  some  of  her  female  contetoiporaries,  hCfA  tn  the  Rdtikh 
and  the  French  court,  intriguing  for  herself  or  others,  or 
intruding  into  the  masculine  departments  of  public  alfeors; 
%e  incfeed    employed    her   discriminatittg   observation   and 
judgment  on  the  scene  which  was  passing  around  her,  justly* 
thimLing  that  a  woman,  especially  in  an  elevated  sphere  of  life, 
and  who  was  to  form  the  minds  of  infant  senators  fuid  states- 
men, ou^ht  not  to  be  ignorant  of  the  ^rand  principles  and  dutieft^ 
of  the  civil  economy  under  which  she  is  placed,  and  in  which 
she  has,  Aough  not  an  ostentatious,  yet  a  very  importauit  part 
to  perform.    But  we  never  find  her  forgetting  the  happy  restric- 
tions belonging  to  her  sex ;  never  inflaming  political  discords ;; 
and  what  pernaps  was  tJM  highest  effort  of  Gbristian  foi^ 
bearance,  never  inculcating  in  her  dkildcen  a  spirit  of  revenge 
for  their  father's  wrongs.    She  lived  on  terms  of  cotifidence 
and  amity  with  good  men  of  various  psuties ;   and  while  a 
TiUotson  and  a  Burnet  were  carrying  their  venerattim  of  her  to 
its  utmost  allowable  bounds,  cons^tmg  her  in  thek  difficidtiM»^. 
and  bowing  to  her  advice,  she  lived  and  died  soaccely  less  te^ 
apected  and  beloved  by  some,  of  the  staitttdheeH  nonfjurora^  of 
the  age. 

We  are  not  mtfaer  vindicating  or  eensiuinj^  ti^peiitiettl  pikk-^ 
ciples  of  Lady  Bussdil ;  they  were  those  of  her  nasiMmd  mdf- 
lowed  down  by,  but  nevor  merged  into,  j;feattiiine  anftnes*.  In 
religi<»i,  which  in  those  days'  waa  intimately  coBeebintti  wilLh 
politios,  she  was  a  diurch*womim ;  but  waa  anaaoos  for  leni^iii 
laeasiu'eB  towards  Diasenters,  and  on  manyoQcasiona  atood  ii^ 
the  gap  between  the  fiery  partiziats  to  eiiiKX\  side.  She  avyfk  ia 
(^Q»  of  her  letters  in  tJ»e  present  vobune^  that ''  flBuriag  that  we  am 
not  of  their  mind  who  would  lay  pains  and  penaltiiss  upon  feoff* 
pie  for  not  caofonmng  to  its  wo«ship>.  we  aae^  aa  anuth  aa  aiAy, 
for  supporting  the  Chunch  of  Enfflaad^  and  iencoun^ipaff  con^ 
pMuuoa  in  itr  Sh&says  ala<i  to  her  old  firieiidDr^  FttawilKiMa^ 
ii»  Qnm(£her  f^btidled letters^  "  I  a|ipit»rewML]poutbeC&i«Bcli: 
of  En^amd^;,  the  beet  dmroh  and  the:  bestiseraow  am  in  it 
upon  the  fiuae  of  file  mtbttoH  we  know  oL  Jku^,  Sii^.  I^saH 


cav«i  oat  ao^nodente  as  mt  to  be-uiq^ent  wd  paaaioiMite 
ilgainst  all  such  as.  eaunot  think  so  too ;  but  of  auch  a  temper 
as  to  be  able  to  coarerse  peaceably  with  such  as  may  havo^ 
freedom  in  my  family,  though  not  of  it,  without  giving  onence^^ 
aiid  I  take  this  to  be  the  best  way  o£  gaining  good  people  to 
<W  opinions/' 

Dr.  Fitzwilliam,,  to  whom  these  remarks  were  addressed,  hadv 
fieen  her  father's  chaplain,  and  entertained  a  devoted  attach-. 
meat  to  Lady  Kussell,  whom  he  had  known  from  her  infancy,, 
ttis.  letters  and  advice  were  of  considerable  service  in  comsoling^ 
htx^  mind  after  the  loss  of  her  husband,  and  she  cherished* 
tibirough  life  the  greatest  regard  and  veneration  for  himA  even, 
in  his  conscientious  scruples  against  taking  the  oaths  at  the. 
accession  of  Williamana  Mary,  in  consequence  of  which  he 
was  obliged  to  vacate  all  his  preferments.  In  one  of  her 
letters  to  this  highly  respectable^  though  non-juring^  divina«. 
she  says,  '*  I  am  very  sorry  the  case  stands  with  you  as  it  doest 
ia  reference  to  the  oath,  and  still  wonder  (unless  I  could  find 
kings  o{ divine  right)  why  it  does^  And  all  this  in  the  accepta*. 
tion  of  a  word  which  I  never  heard  two  persons  declare  Uia 
meaning  o^  butthOT  difiered  in  the  sense  of  it." 
^  We  shall  not  undertake  a  definition  of  this  litigated  phrase^ 
l>ecause  it  is  but  of  secondary  consequence  what  words  rn^n 
use  to  express  their  duties,  if  the  duties  themselves  be  rightly 
understood  and  performed.  We  believe^,  however,,  witnout 
beinjg  advocates  for  arbitrary  power,  or  the  moral  impeccability 
of  kings,  that  tiie  doctrine  of  divine  rights  and  even  passive 
obedience,  may  admit  of  a  very  sob^,,  scriptural,  and  we  wilL 
add  constittUiomd  meaning.  We  certainly  should  not  select 
auoh  expressionain  order  to  inculcate  our  ideas  of  the  nature 
of  civil  obedience ;  if  for  no  other  reason  than  because  they  are 
susceptible  of  very  different  significations,  and  would  probably 
be  identified  in  the.  minds  of  moat  persons  with  ideas  of  a. 
nature  hostile  to  the  freedom  of  the  subj/&ct  and  the  responsi- 
bilily  of  government.  But  surely  there  is  no  man  who  acKnow- 
led^es  thb  sacred  Scriptures  as  his  guide,  but  will  allow  that  th*. 
obedience  of  the  subjectrests  oa  far  hieher  grounds  than  it  is  at 
present  fashionable  to  assign,  and  we  oeHevie  that  many  of  the 
mischieJb  of  these  awfully  eventful  tixnes  arise  from  the  lax, 
Qotions  which  are  prevalent  on  matters  of  this  nature. 
'  The  plaia  fact  is,,  that  the  Creator  himself  placed  man. 
under  civil  government.  The.  gpvemments  which  at  present 
exist  were  not  formed  out  of  a^talsely  called  state  of  xuutur^-^ 
ei^  state  of  noygovemmmtf  but  ace  modifications  of  the  otiginat 

fpverniaent  under  which  the.  first  generations    of  men  werei 
..rought  into  existence.    They  have  !beea  xepeatedjy  changed 
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in  the  course  of  ages  according  to  'the  infinitely  Varied  charac- 
ters and  conditions  of  inankind;  but  the  first  principle — obe^ 
dience  to  civil  government  as  a  divine  institution — ^remains  for 
ever  the  same. 

It  is  not  contended  that  any  one  form  of  government,' 
or  any  one  dynasty  of  governors,  is  of  divine  right.  Our 
Creator  lays  down  the  general  principle  of  obedience  for  us, 
audit  is  our  duty  to  obey;  but  tne  form  and  manner  of  govern- 
ment he  leaves  to  be  settled  by  the  exigencies  of  each  particular 
case.  The  particular  government  of  eacB  nation  is  a  strictly 
social  'compact ;  it  is  the  rule  under  which  in  that  country  the 
general  duty  of  civil  obedience  iato  be  exercised..  The  duty 
itself,  however,  rests  upon  a  higher  authority,  and  is  grounded 
on  a  wider  foundation. 

We  submit  to  government  generally,  because  government  is 
a  thing  of  '*  divine  institution ;"  we  submit  to  the  authority  of 
kings,  lords,  and  commons,  in  our  own  country,  because  that  is 
the  peculiar  modification  of  government  which  in  the  course  of 
ages  has  grown  up  under  Divme  Providence  in  this  realm.  To 
disobey  the  king  is  to  despise  the  broad  sanction  under  which 
he  reigns,  and  not  only  to  violate  the  social  compact  of  this 
particular  nation,  but  the  antecedent  and  universal  command 
of  God. 

Nor  does  this  theory  give  any  countenance  to  slavish  prin- 
ciples. The  revolution  of  I680,  or;  as  we  should  prefer  caUing 
it,  the  reformation,  were  not  that  term  already  appropriated,*— 
was  perfectly  justifiable  on  these  principles.  The  nation  did 
not  plunge  into  the  alleged  **  state  of  nature,"  in  order  to  form 
a  social  compact  and  government ;  they  did  not  become  a  mere 
multitude ;  but  continuing  a  civil  society,'  with  all  the  rights 
and  duties  appertaining  to  such  an  institution,  they  contnved 
a  method  of  preventing  their  own  dissolution.  Thus  they  gave 
to  their  posterity  the  benefits  of  a  free  and  well-ordered  con- 
stitution ;  while  they  established  the  throne  of  their  sove- 
reign on  the  strong  basis  of  a  public  act  of  the  nation.  But 
the  claim  on  each  private  subject  to  obedience  mounts  higher; 
the  act  of  the  nation  which  points  out  u/Aom  he- is  to  obey 
as  his  soverei^  does  not  essentially  constitute  the  obitgation 
/o  obedience.  He  is  to  obey  rulers,  because  such  is  the  com- 
mand of  Gt)d;  he  is  to  obey  George  the  Fourth  and  those  placed 
in  authority  under  him,  because  they  are*  the  specific  rulers 
whom  the  constitution  of  the  country  presents  for  his  alle^ance 
and  submission.  If  any  part,  or  the  whole,  of  the  existing 
system  were  altered  by  puolic  authority,  the  auty  of  obedience 
would  be  the  same,  though  the  objects  of  it  would  be  changed. 
The  principle  of  the  private  citizen'^BSsubinission  has  no  neces- 


$$xy  e<niMclioa  mth  the  Bovereign^B  tmUdio  iiAe.  The  fonnef^ 
K)  be  of  any  pmctieal  utilily,  must  be  somethiiig  universally' 
known  and  easy  to  be  understood ;  the  latter  is  necessarily 
implicated  with  the  variety  of  details  of  which  the  ^reat  body 
tif  the  people  are  very  incompetent  judges.  If  theretore  a  plain 
nftan  were  to  ask  us  '^  Why  must  I  obey  the  king  ?  "  we  should 
not  say  because  the  Act  of  Settlement  vests  the  public  authority' 
in  him,  but  simply  because  to  do  so  is  the  ordinance  of  GtxL 
But  if  a  non-juror,  admitting  the  principles  of  dutiful  obediently 
to  authority,  should  say,  •'Why  must  I  obey  the  house  oC 
Brunswick  rather  than  that  of  Stuart?  "  we  should  reply  '*  Be-- 
cause  the  voice  of  the  nation,  constitutionally  expressed,  has  de^ 
lerminedthe  point.**  The  obligation  of  each  private  ctizens  is  to 
obey  •*  the  powers  that  be  ;**  how  they  came  by  that  power,  or. 
how  they  exercise  it,  are  questions  which  belong  only  to  the 
collective  body.  It  would  be  our  duty  therefore  as  individuals 
to  obey  every  lawful  injunction  of  the  recognized  ruler,  even 
though  we  should  disapprove  all  his  measures,  and  at  the  very 
moment  we  were  exerting  ourselves  in  every  possible  way^ 
which  the  laws  of  the  country  might  authorize,  to  induce  him 
to  change  them.  Such  at  least  Is  our  own  view  of  '^  divine 
light**  and  ''passive  obedience,**  a  view  which  gives  full  scope 
for  the  exercise  of  the  public  voice,  even  to  the  extent  oC 
changing  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  constitution,  while 
it  binds  each  individual  in  his  personal  capacity  to  submit  to 
the  existing  civil  authority,  as  the  ordinance  of  Grod,  and  to  con- 
fine his  '^  resistance,**  where  he  thinks  resistance  his  dutyv 
within  the  prescribed  laws  of  the  community;  which  are  bina- 
ing  upon  him  till  changed  by  public  consent.  The  expediency 
of  altering  them  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  question  of  obey- 
ing them. 

'^  The  freedom  of  dispute,**  remarks  Bishop  Horsley,  in  hil^ 
Aermon  before  the  Lords,  on  the  30th  January,  1793,  '^  in  which 
for  several  years  past  it  hath  been  the  folly  of  this  country  to 
indulge,  upon  matters  of  such  high  importance  as  the  origin  of 
government>  and  the  authority  of  sovereigns,  and  the  futifity  oC 
those  principles  which  the  assertors,  as  they  have  been  deemet)^ 
<tf  the  jiatural  rights  of  man,  allege  as  the  foundation  of  that 
semblance  of  power  which  they  would  be,  thought  willing  to 
leave  in  the  hands  of  the  supreme  magistrate,  (principles  rather 
calculated  to  palliate  sedition  than  to  promote  the  peace  of 
society,  and  add  to  the  security  of  government)  this  forwardness 
to  dispute  about  the  limits  of  the  sovereign's  power,  and  the  ex- 
tent of  the  people's  rights,  with  this  evident  desire,  to  set  civil 
authority  upon  a  foundation  on  which  it  cannot  stand  secure,—^ 
argues,  it 'should  seem,  that  something  is  forgotten  simong  tiie 
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writers  who  have  presumed  to  treat  those  eurioUs  questions ; 
and  amongst  those  talkers,  who,  with  little  knowledge  ov 
reflection  of  their  own,  think  they  may  talk  safely  after  so 
high  authorities."  What  that  something  is,  his  lordship  pro^ 
ceeds  to  point  out,  and  we  earnestly  recommend  the  notifica- 
tion to  all,  who  in  this  day  of  "  rebuke  and  blasphemy,"  are  in- 
clined to  overlook  the  very  important  fact,  that  we  are  not  left 
destitute  of  information  on  these  subjects  from  the  very  highest 
JEtuthority, — ^from  Him  *'  who  made  man,"  who  '*  knew  what 
^as  in  man  ;"  and  we  will  add,  who  will  bring  man  to  an  ac- 
count for  the  use  which  he  has  made  of  the  code  of  laws  re- 
vealed for  the  guidance  of  his  principles  And  conduct.  '^  It 
surely  is  forgotten,"  continues  nis  lordship,  'Hhat  whatever 
praise  may  be  due  to  the  philosophers  of  the  heathen  world  ; 
who,  in  order  to  settle,  not  to  confound,  the  principles  of  hu- 
man conduct,  set  themselves  to  investigate  the  source  of  the 
obligations  of  morality  and  law  ;  whatever  tenderness  may  be 
due  to  the  errors  into  which  they  would  inevitably  fall  in  their 
speculations  concerning  the  present  condition  of  mankind,  and 
the  apparent  constitution  oi  the  moral  world,  of  which,  desti- 
tute as  they  were  of  the  light  of  revelation,  they  knew  neither 
the  beginning  nor  the  end,  the  Christian  is  possessed  of  a  luritten 
nde^  deliverm  from  on  high,  which  is  treated  with  profane  covr- 
iemptf  if  reference  be  not  had  to  it  upon  all  questions  ofautyJ'  To 
that  sacred  volume  we  refer  our  readers  for  the  best  principles 
upon  all  subjects  of  this  kind ;  and  we  may  do  it  the  more  con- 
fidently, because,  as  Bishop  Horsley  justly  remarks,  those  Di- 
.'vine  writings  give  authentic  records  of  the  first  ages,  and  of  the 
very  beginning  of  mankind  ;  and  mi^ht,  therefore,  from  their 
antiquity  alone,  independently  of  their  Divine  authority,  claim 
to  be  consulted  in  all  inquiries  where  the  resolution  of  the 
jpoints  in  question  depends  upon  the  history  of  mankind.  In 
this  appeal,  no  person  would  have  more  cheerfully  concurred 
than  the  devout  wife  and  widow  of  Lord  Russell ;  a  woman  who, 
'While  she  justly  dreaded  and  deprecated  the  slavish  principled 
^en  currently  taught  uiider  the  abused  terms  of  Divine  right 
and  passive  obedience,  would  have  been  among  the  first  and 
inost  zealous  to  condemn  the  new  systems  of  civil  obligation^ 
jvhich  atheistic  philosophy  has  invented  in  their  place. 
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IT  is  not  a  little  singular,  that,  while  a  laudable  spirit  of  re- 
search has  of  late  years  induced  many  to  circumnavigate  the 
globe,  in  quest  of  new  discoveries,  countries  and  nations  exist 
comparatively  near  us,  that  are  very  imperfectly  known.  This- 
is  particularly  the  case  with  the  Montenegrins,  who  are  the  sub- 
ject of  the  work  now  under  our  consideration,  and  concerning 
whom  almost  every  system  of  geography  extant  is  totally  silent. 
The  compilation  of  Mr.  Pinkerton  contains  only  seven  lines, 
which  are  transcribed  into  the  Cyclopaedia  recently  edited 
by  Dr.  Rees.  The  accurate  French  Geographer,  Vosgien,most 
probably  for  want  of  correct  information,  omits  them  altoge- 
ther ;  and  the  same  omission  occurs  in  the  well  known  dictionary 
t)f  La  Martiniere,  and  the  voluminous  French  Encyclopsedia. 
The  author  of  the  present  work  has  therefore  contributed  an  in- 
teresting addition  to  the  science  of  geography,  by  communi- 
cating to  the  public  the  result  of  the  inquiries,  which  his  prox- 
imity to  the  Montenegrins  enabled  him  to  make  with  peculiar 
advantage,  during  the  six  years  he  held  the  office  of  Go- 
Temor  of  Cattaro  (from  1807  to  1813),  which  province  and 
acity,  our  readers  may  perhaps  recollect,  Buonaparte  found  it 
convenient  to  wrest  from  Austria  by  the  treaty  of  Presburg,  in 
ISOSy  and  annex  to  his  short-lived  kingdom  o(  Italy,  "  to  se- 
cure the  integrity  of  Aw  dominions." 

The  tract  of  territory  occupied  by  the  Montenegrins  is  that 
chain  of  lofty  mountams,  which  extends,  from  north  to  souths 
from  the  valley  of  (Jarba,  alon^  the  Turkish  province  of  Herze- 
go  wine  to  the  borders  of  the  district  of  Castel-Nuovo,  and  from 
east  to  west  throughout  the  province  of  Cattaro.  It  is  computed 
to  be  about  one  hundred  mues  in  circumference,  and  presents  a 
surface  of  four  hundred  and  eighteen  square  miles.  This 
country  is  situated  between  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  de-* 
grees  of  longitude,  east  of  London,  and  between  the  forty- 
second  and  forty-third  degrees  of  latitude;  it  is  surrounded  oq 
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three  sides  by  the  Turkish  dominions^  and  on  the  fourth  by  the 
Venetian  Albania^ 

Montenegro  derives  its  name  from  its  situation  and  aspect;  its 
lofty  and  rocky  mountains,  which  were  formerly  covered  with  & 
trees,  every  where  presenting  a  black  appearance.  In  the  lUyw 
ifian  language  it  is  termed  Czemo^e  or  Czemogora,  that  is,  the 
black  mountain,  which  the  Venetians  have  translated  by  Monte 
negro,  words  of  the  same  import.  This  country  is  divided  into 
five  parts,  or  departments,  each  of  which  is  composed  of  several 
smaller  districts  or  counties ;  and,  in  1812,  contained  a  popula- 
tion of  53,168  persons,  of  whom  13,292  were  men  able  to 
carry  arms.  It  is  watered  by  several  rivers ;  and  the  climate  is 
much  softer  than  that  of  Switzerland,  to  whose  Alps  it  bears  a 
close  resemblance. 

The  Montenegrins  are  the  descendants  of  the  Gentes  Labeaies, 
who  lived  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Labeatis  Locus,  now  called  the 
Lake  of  Scutari.  Having  been  subjected,  by  turns,  to  the  anci^it 
kings  of  Illyria,  to  the  Komans,  dclavonians,  and  to  the  Gcreek 
empire,  they  were  subdued,  after  a  short  independence,  by  the 
Turks,  in  1488 ;  to  whom,  however,  they  yielded  a  reluctant 
obedience.    In  fact,  the  sovereignty  of  the  Turks  has  been  little 
inore  than  nominal,  the  Montenegrins  revolting  ageonst  them, 
whenever  opportunity  offered  itoelf,  particularly  during  the 
eighteenth  century,  wnen  Russia  succoured  them  with  troops. 
But  being  left  at  the  mercy  of  the  Turks,  by  the  peace  of  Sis* 
toW|  in  1791 « they  swore  that  they  would  no  longer  pay  tribute ; 
and,  in  1795,  under  the  command  of  their  fVlaaika,  or  bishop^ 
they  utterly  discomfited  their  enemies,  and  slew  the  pacha» 
Mahmoud  Busacklia,  whose  head  was  cut  off,  and  is  still  exhit* 
bited  by  the  Montenegrins,  with  great  ostentation.    After  this 
affair,  the  government  of  the  country  verged  towards  a  demo- 
cracy ;  but  the  Bishop,  under  whose  able  comeiand  they  had 
fought  and  conquered,  has  acquired  such  an  ascendancy  ov^ 
ihem,  in  their  public  meetings,  that  they  speak  of  him  under  no 
other  title  than  that  of  Misc  Krmgl,  or  our  king.    At  pre^ 
sent,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  detached  villages  which  are 
situated  immediately  on  the  frontier,  and,  for  want  of  prompt 
succours,  are  subject  to  the  Turksj,  tiie  Montenegrins  (who  have 
put  themselves  under  the  protection  of  Russia)  boast  of  being 
absolutely  independent,  and  indeed  act  accordingly*    Such  wae 
tbe  political  state  of  the  country  in  November  1810,  whentho 
^thor,  having  previously  requested  an  escort,  entered  Monte- 
negro, where  he  met  with  the  kindest  and  most  hospitable  re* 
c^ion. 

.  Fohne^lv,^  it  appears,  the  Montenegrins  chose  their  own  im« 
i^ediate  \^nteftaiii9i    Sveary  village  nominated  its  omn  Yahrodft 


or  Captain,  and  each  department  or  provisiee  elected  two  ckiefii 
termed  S>ardars^  and  these  elected  one  of  their  own  body  to  be 
tlie  supreme  magistrate,  'W^  assunied  the  title  of  ^vernor,  and 
had  the  general  direction  of  the  political  a»d  mibtary  affairs  of 
the  country.  Bometimes,  boiirever,  he  wsis  elected  fey  the  people 
eye  masse,  who  also  deposed  him,  and  in  eome  instances  cut  off 
his  head.     ^  degrees,  this  dignity  became  hereditary. 

At  present,  the  form  of  government  is  completely  altered : 
itiiS  oomposed-^1.  Of  the  W'ladika,  or  prince4>ishop ;   2.  Of 
<Jve  governor;^ and,  3.  Of  the  fire  sardars  or  cSiiefe  of  districts. 
The  two  last  are  chosen  by  the  knfes  (whose  office  or  rank  oar 
author  has  not  described) ;  <di!ese  again  arc  elected  by  the  vai- 
vodes,  who  are  nominated  %y  1^  inhabitants  of  the  villages  or 
communes.     Since  the  accession  of  Peter  Petorowich,  the  pre- 
sent Wladika,  the    governors  'and  saixiars  have  been  much 
reduced  in  authority ;  and  though  the  Mo>ntenegrins  boast  that 
they  are  tfie  most  free  of  all  people,  they  are  m  fact  held  in 
great  subjection  by -the  several  chieftams,  especially  by  the 
Wladika,  who  has  acquired  Ifee  supreme  power  and  influence,, 
which  he  is  said  to  use  in  an  absolute  manner,  though  strictly 
for  the  benefit  of  his  country.    Notwithstanding  these  apparent 
indications  of  crdcr,  the  Montenegrins  have  really  no  political 
or  civil  constitution.  Ml  their  rigMs  and  interests  are  regulafted 
by  CCTtain  customs,  some  of  which  are  preserved  by  trswiition,. 
while  others  are  committed  to  writing,  and  are  preserved  in  the 
archives  of  the  convent  of  Cettign6,  usider  the  immediate  and 
exclusive  controul  of  the  Wladika.     In  ordinary  civil  cases, 
justice  is  administered  in  a  place  of  public  resort,  after  the 
oriental  manner,  by  the  vaivodes,  and  one  ©r  two  cf  the  prin- 
cipal men  of  each  commune,  who  are  represented  as  being  both 
active  and  vigilant,  a;nd  whose  decisions  are  invariably  obeyed  r 
the  parties  plead  their  own  causes  before  them.     But  on  extra*-' 
ordinary  occasions,  of  great  importance,  the  governor  and 
sardars  decide,  with  great  solemnity,  according  to  the  exigency 
itf  the  case,  with  the  assistance  of  the  kn^,  chiefmen,  and  vai*- 
Todes,  who  are  summoned  expressly  for  the  purpose  :  and  in 
the  last  instance,  the  bishop  pronounces  and  ratines  the  sen- 
tence on  the  most  important  points.     His  opinions  have  very 
great  weight,  but  orilj^  in  purely  civil  cases :  for,  in  criminal 
matters,  especially  homicide,  the  lamilyof  the  deceased  person, 
without  waiting  for  the  determination  of  the  supreme  tribunal, 
revenges  the  outrage  or  crime,  as  soon  as  possible,  upon  the 
fiunily  of  the  aggressor,  by  laying  waste  or  burning  his  property, 
and  putting  his  relations  to  death,  however  remote  the  degree 
ef  consaoguimty  may  be.    But  instances  of  thiid  kind  are  of 
nwe  occwrenee^  «na  #te  most  tdeapennte  eff  ^(Sieseassassina^ 
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ashamed  of  themselyes,  yield  to  the  voice  of  public  opinioa,  and 
propose  a  cessation  of  hostilities ;  palliating  their  violent  oujb» 
rages  as  much  as  possible,  and  with  many  sighs  and  expressions 
of  remorse  implonng  the  holding  of  a  kmeti  or  court  of  recon- 
ciliation. Pecuniary  fines,  and  banishment,  however,  are  the 
only  severe  punishments :  they  are  imposed  by  the  ]ui^s,  fre- 
Q  uently  ako  by  the  culprits  tnemselves,  who  exile  themselves 
from  their  country,  and  negotiate  with  the  injured  parties  for 
their  return,  by  the  voice  of  reconciliation,  an  important  and 
pleasing  ceremony,  of  which  some  account  will  be  found  in  a 
subsequent  page. 

Among  a  people  whose  habits  are  bo  simple,  it  will  easily  be 
conceived  that  tne  expenses  incurred  for  the  administration  of 

fovemment,  and  of  justice,  are  very  limited.  Annual  contri-'' 
utions,  related  by  previous  laws,  are  utterly  unknown  to  the 
Montenegrms,  who  assess  themselves  according  as  the  urgency 
of  the  case  or  the  interests  of  the  state  may  require.  They  have 
no  ministers  of  state  nor  of  justice  to  pay ;  the  amount  of  their 
assessments  is  accidentally  regulated  by  war :  and  so  jealous 
are  they  of  their  independence,  and  war  is  usually  earned  on 
with  such  sobriety  and  celerity,  that  their  expenses  are  ex* 
.-ceedingly  ', trivial.  No  costs  are  incurred  for  law-^uits.  No 
.disputes  concerning  property  exist  among  them.  A  Montenegrin 
is  never  the  immediate  neighbour  of  another :  every  one  keeps 
his  property  in  his  own  inclosure,  which  is  sui^ounded  by  a 
natural  limit  or  fence^  that  prevents  others  from  trespassing 
upon  him. 

Architecture  is  at  a  very  low  ebb  among  this  people  in- 
deed they  seem  to  have  no  rule  or  order  whatever  in  the  con- 
struction of  their  houses.    Every  one  is  his  own  architect,  and 
when  any  edifice  of  consequence  is  intended  to  be  erected,  they 
employ  foreign  builders.     Of  this  description  are  the  convents 
-*ana  houses  of  the  governor  and  principal  persons :  they  present 
a  striking  contrast  to  all  the  other  dwellings,  which  are  rudely 
'Constructed  of  the  branches  of  trees  and  ot  earth,  for  the  most 
part  one  story  high,  and  covered  with  pieces  of  bark  as  a  sub- 
.  stitute  for  tiles,  which  completely  defend  the  house  from  rain : 
rand  to  the  cross-bars  beneath  the  roof  very  large  masses  of 
fitone  are  fixed,  to  withstand  the  force  of  the  winds  that  blow 
in  this  country  with  great  violence.     The  hearth  or  fire-place 
is  in  the  centre ;  and   around  it  are  placed  large  blocks  of 
stone,  or  wooden  stools,  to  sit  on.    The  use  of  furniture  is 
almost  unknown  :  in  general,  one  or  two  shelves,  clumsily  at- 
tached to  wooden  laths,  serve  for  the  reception  of  the  provisions 
allotted  for  their  daily  support.    And  if  aoy  articles  are  seeu, 
in  which  neatness  ana  utility  are  united,  they  are  chiefly  imr 
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f>oTted  from  Trieste  and  Venice,  through  Cattaro/  Their  clothes 
are  usually  hung  on  pegs,  in  a  comer  of  the  room ;  while  the 
most  valuable  articles,  as  gold,  silver,  gala-dresses,  and  the 
Tessels  used  on  family^festiyals,  are  preserved  in  chests,  which 
^ure  designedly  made  very  portable,  on  account  of  the  sudden 
aad  frequent  incursions  to  which  the  Montenegrins  are  exposed 
from  the  Turks :  so  that  on  the  slightest  rumour  every  thing 
may  be  immediately  removed.  Imbued  with  that  vanity,  which 
characterises  all  warlike  nations,  their  highest  gratification  con- 
sists in  having  a  great  store  of  the  richest  and  best  finished 
arms.  These  indeed  may  be  considered  as  an  object  of  national 
luxury,  to  which  they  sacrifice  every  thing :  and  hence  they 
zxk  frequently  the  most  beautiful  and  prominent  article^  and  in 
many  instances  the  only  article  in  the  house.  The  Montenegrin 
is  completely  hapny  when  he  is  equipped  with  his  musket,  hia 
dagger,  and  his  Bible,  which  he  Kisses  much  oftener  than  he 
peruses,  very  few  of  them  (besides  the  priests  and  monks)  being 
able  to  read. 

These  hardy  mountaineers  are  tall,  very  active,  and  well-made ; 
they  have  a  lofty  mien,  a  bold  and  confident  look ;  and  all  wear 
mustaches,  of  which  they  are  very  tenacious.  Nothing  can 
joffend  them  more  than  to  touch  their  mustaches,  or  speak  of 
them  contemptuously,  as  the  following  instance  will  show.  On 
a  market-day,  a  Montenegrin  was  drinking  in  a  casino  (a  better 
sort  of  public  house),  when  two  Italian  soldiers  entered ;  one  of 
them  laid  his  hand  upon  the  mountaineer's  mustache,  with  the 
salutation  of  Dobro  jutro  braie,  (Good  day,  brother).  The  of- 
fended Montenegrin  immediately  shot  him  dead,  and  made  hia 
escape  into  the  mountains.  Their  beards,  which  are  rarely 
shaved,  are  sufiered  to  grow  to  a  great  length ;  but  the  whole  of 
the  fore  part  of  the  head  is  shaved  from  one  ear  to  the  other. 
"  A  man,"  say  they,  "  ought  to  show  his  face  openly,  if  he  has 
no  cause  to  blush ;  and  if  he  has  any  cause  to  blusn,  he  ought 
to  show  his  face  openly,  that  he  may  correct  himself  by  a  sense 
of  shame."  In  testifying  their  respect  for  any  one,  they  are 
^ually  remote  from  servility  and  exaggeration ;  they  treat  their 
chieftains  with  respect,  but  without  fear ;  and  these  in  retun^ 
think  it  no  disgrace  to  live  with  the  meanest  of  their  people, 
whom  they  also  treat  with  kindness  and  respect. 

The  clothes  of  the  Montenegrins  are  made  of  a  very  coarse 
kind  of  serge.  The  principal  article  of  dress,  for  the  men,  is  a 
gunine  or  short  upper  coat,  of  Grecian  cut,  and  with  open  sleeves, 
which  is  fastened  Dy  a  clasp  upon  the  breast.  One  of  its  lap- 
pets is  turned  up  in  a  triangular  form  and  thrown  over  the  Im 
shoulder.  Under  this  they  wear  a  waistcoat,  and  a  shirt  without 
a  collar,. whidb  falls  loosely  down  to  the  knees,  forming  a  kind 


\ 


tftf  short  nobler  pdticOaii^  Tht ir  akort  ^wu^Tutkidi  bieedkw 
w  ptaiadooiis  are  urery  wide*  uid  fiistentd  to  a  gudle  by  a  stnp 
4»f  leather,  utttead  g^  buitoiw.  Instead  of  stocki^,  tbey /wear 
^  kind  of  bobts,.  mada  of  a  single  piece  of  soat  skm,  without 
aales,  which  adapt  themselves  to  the  shape  of  Ae  feet  from  the 
jnanner  in  which  they  are  fastened.  On  nJa  days  they  w^r> 
oyer  the  gunine,  a  vest  without  sleeves,  of  gre^i,  crimson,  or 
t^lack  velvet,  embroidered  with  silk.  A  bonnet  of  red  or  violet 
coloured  stuff  covers  the  head  in  winter  as  wdOL  as  in  smnmei^ 
-which  is  tied  round  the  head  by  a  coloured  handkerchief,  so  aa 
to  give  it  the  appearance  of  aturban.  Around  the  w«st  they  also 
wear  a  broad  leathern  girdle,  fastened  by  a  very  lai^e  and  rudely 
^ased  buckle,  to  which  are  attached  two  pouches  or  cartridge 
boxes  for  their  powd^  and  shot.  In  this  also  are  fastened  a 
1»race  of  pistols  and  a  dagger;  and  on  his  shoulder  the  Mcmtoo 
negrin  carries  his  musket.  All  his  aims  are  proof,  aikd  man^^  of 
them  are  very  richly  ornamented.  The  a^n  usually  wear  a  kind 
of  knapsack  on  their  left  shoulder,  in  which  they  carry  their 

Covisions ;  and  another  on  the  right,  oapaUe  of  holdii^  about 
If  a  bushel ;  and  over  the  whole  they  throw  a  kind  of  water-* 
proof  shawl,  termed  a  siruka,  and  made  of  goats'  hair,  which 
|Hreserves  their  arms  from  wet.  A  Montcsneerin  never  goes  out< 
without  being  fully  armed,  and  bavine  in  his  mouth  or  in  his 
Ittnd  a  long  tobaceo-pipe,  the  cup  of  .iraich  is  decorated  with  a 
piece  of  amber.  This  is  also  an  article  of  great  luxury.  The 
]iati(mal  dress  here  described  is  invariably  the  same ;  as  soon  as 
«  Montenegrin  returns  from  abroad,  he  is  oUiged  to  lay  aside 
tktt  diress  of  the  country  whence  he  has  returned  and  to  xesume 
^e  haUt  of  his  country. 

The  women,  though  Hot  so  tall  as  the  men,  are  very,  strong 
miA  haxdy.  From  exposure  to  the  weather  and  their  laborioas 
asecupations,  their  complexion  is  somewhat  tawny ;  but  those 
who  are  chiefly  c<mfinea  to  the  house,  are  fresh,  faar^  and  ruddy* 
Their  eyes  are  very  expressive ;  they  are  ^iSMe  in  their  demean 
lieur,  soft  and  insinuating  in  their  manners.  In  general  they  are 
a^  so  well  clad  as  the  men,  and  do  not  evince  mu(^  taste  m^ 
putting  <on  their  apparel.  Their  dress  ccmsists  of  a  long  aad 
wide  tunic  without  sleeves,  worn  over  a  shift  somewhat  larger, 
the  sleeves  of  which  are  very  wide,  and  eaJMrdbdered  after  dbs 
ancient  Greek  manner.  The  bottom  of  the  shift,  which  serves 
as  a  p^ticoat,  is  embroidered  with  wool  dy^  of  various  brij^ 
ant  colours*  A  small  square  stuff  apron,  eral^oidered  in  a  sia»^ 
lar  tnamier,  is  festened  to  the  tumc^  iriuieh  is  sunsKmnted  l^  a 
bxoad  leatfa^ra  girdle,  onsuMneated  with  various^  eaamdkd  tnk» 
Itetsof  gold*  AU  the  women  wear  muneBena  rings,  of  goUL 
irty<r»a»A  pfMioaaatene^  on  their  Urngfooi,  isij  " 


ihoir  lieads ;  but  ibese  are  fmiflibed  withoiit  taste,  aod  aie  of  &•» 
tie  YAlue.  Tli^  heasdniress  is  sittsbur  to  tbat  of  4fae  >meny  but 
is  not  fegtened  by  a  handkerekief 4  %nA  tkeir  plafttad  hair  fidk 
down  on  each  side  to  the  shoulders.  Their  boots  are  also  made 
of  the  same  aiatmal  as  those  of  the  man;  and  in  winter  they 
likewise  wear  a  struha  or  waterproof  shawl  of  <goat8'  hair. 

As  ova:  author  rendered  himself  very  agreesible  to  his  host8» 
he  was  invited  to  all  th^  national  ceremonies  and  fiunily  festi* 
vals ;  of  which,  tbat  of  baptising  a  new-born  infant  is  not  the 
least  in  the  estimation  of  the  Montenegrins.  The  govemor^a 
sister-in-law  having  added  another  son  to  the  family.  Colonel 
Vialla  was  honoured  with  the  office  of  godfather.  The  cere- 
mony of  baptism  does  not  materially  vary  from  that  of  tb^ 
Latin  Church.  The  prayers  however  are  of  a  length  that  ezcfw 
cises  all  the  patience  of  the  sponsors.  What  is  most  extraordi** 
nuy  is,  the  multiplicity  and  abundance  of  the  aspersions.  The 
infant  is  absolutely  inundated  with  them:  regardless  of  his 
cries,  the  pope  or  priest  continues  his  aspersions  with  unspar- 
ing hand,  amid  the  fumes  of  incense,  until  the  allotted  portion 
of  water  is  poured  over  him.  The  ceremony  is  concluded  by 
offering  to  the  company  present  some  choice  wine,  which  is 
akways  reserved  for  this  occasion.  On  a  table  there  is  placed  a 
Teasel  full  of  grains  of  com,  steeped  in  honey  and  water,  be- 
tween ibur  wax-lights :  a&er  the  last  aspersion,  the  priest  pre* 
sects  a  spoonful  of  them  to  each  of  the  guests,  who  kiss  )ai» 
bands;  and  they  embrace  each  other :  and  the  remainder  is 
scattered  by  handfuls  throughout  the  room.  The  infant  is  now 
]daced  m  a  cradle,  by  the  side  of  which  are  laid  the  emblems 
of  its  sex  :  for  boys,  these  are  a  musket,  pistols,  and  a  dagger. 
Previously  to  placing  the  arms  by  the  side  of  his  son,  the 
father  shows  them  to  the  persons  present,  kissing  them,  and 
pfeseating  them  to  be  kissed  by  the  company,  with  the  most 
marked  respect.  He  also  pvts  them  to  the  lips  of  his  young 
SttocesBor,  and  lays  the  musket  and  one  pistol  on  his  right 
hand,  the  other  pistol  and  the  dagger  betn^  placed  on  his  left 
hsAcL  I^scfaaxges  <^  musketry,  and  the  ringing  of  bells  are  the 
invariabie  accompaniments  of  a  christening,  though  it  be  per- 
foiined  in  a  private  house  :  and  the  ceremony  is  concluded  by  a 
T^Mtst,  during  which  the  cup  ctrcula/tes  very  freely. 

Our  author  <|mtted  the  hospitable  m«nsioo  of  the  governor^ 
saud  the  benedietionfl  of  the  priests  and  4is<^arge«  of  fire- 
aisss.  The  principal  e^eet  of  his  atlesitioii  was  the  monastery 
ef  S(i^  Basil,  ediebrated  fer  various  mirad^s  said  to  have  been 
yscfimed  Asre.  This  eseuMkm  afiblrdied  him  saany  opp<'f- 
twsHtiiayf  sseisig^dke  eostoms  of  Atis  i«dk  people,  in  all  tibeir 

MSUbmsk  fattosftsg  his  iliMraiy/  wesMI 
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select  two  or  three  iiiBtances,  which  will  contribute  to  ^ye  our 
xeaders  an  idea  of  their  manners,  and  of  the  jealous  vigilance 
with  which  the  Montenegrins  guard  against  surprise  by  their 
enemies. 

On  arriving  within  musketrshot  of  a  hamlet,  situated  at  the 
foot  of  Mount  Buccowizza,  when  he  expected  free  admission, 
pur  author  was  surprised  to  see  his  military  escort  stop  sud- 
denly, and  hold  a  mysterious  conversation  together : 

*'  After  a  short  discussion,  the  commander  of  the  escort  advanced 
alone,  for  fifteen  or  twenty  paces,  and  cried  aloud :  ^  Whoever  first 
hears  me,  let  him  make  it  known  that  we  wish  to  enter  this  hamlet.'— 'A 
woman  made  her  appearance — *  What  do  you  want  ? '  'To  lodge  with 
you.'-—'  Wait.'— Immediately  after,  she  was  joined  by  a  very  old  man, 
accompanied  by  two  armed  men. — *  Who  are  you?' — < Montenegrins/ 
—*  What  do  you  want?'— 'An  asylum/ — *How  many  are  you?'— 
«  Thirty.'—'  Whither  are  you  going? '—'To  St.  Basil;— 'For  what 
purpose  ? ' — '  To  honour  the  saint.'—'  Do  you  promise  not  to  disturb 
us  ? ' — '  Yes.* — '  Make  your  signals.'  The  commander  of  the  escort 
made  certain  signals,  both  with  his  hand  and  with  his  arms.—'  Ad* 


vance.* " 


During  this  curious  dialogue,  all  the  armed  men  of  the 
hamlet  were  hastily  assembled,  while  all  the  dogs  of  the  neigh- 
bouring country  were  collected  together  by  a  whistle,  and 
formed  a  battalion  ready  to  defend  the  entrance,  that  appalled 
our  author,  though  accustomed  to  behold  the  eiiemy  in  the 
field  of  battle.  These  dogs,  which  are  of  the  common  size» 
are  of  a  particular  breed,  covered  with  shasgy  hair,  and  for  the 
most  part  of  a  dark-grey  colour.  They  have  the  shape  and 
ferocity  of  a  wolf,  and  yell  horribly  at  the  sight  of  a  stranger. 
Woe  be  to  him,  against  whom  they  are  provoked :  they  are 
aure  to  destroy  him. 

Though  the  Montenegrin  women  are  not  slaves,  they  ^re  very 
retired  m  their  habits,  and  are  well  treated  by  their  husbands, 
female  chastity  is  highly  valued :  and,  when  a  young  woman 
becomes  pregnant,  in  consequence  of  an  illicit  amour,  it  is  re* 

Jrarded  as  a  calamity  not  only  to  the  family  to  which  she  be- 
ongs,  but  also  to  the  whole  country.  Prayers  are  oflferedup 
in  the  churches  ;  and  it  is  discussed  among  the  Monten^rint 
as  a  state  afifair.  The  wretched  victim  is  mercilessly  ill-treated» 
and  sometimes  even  exposed  to  death,  v  Driven  from  her  fa- 
ther's house,  no  one  dares  to  offer  her  any  asylum :  she  is  there* 
fore  obliged  to  conceal  herself  in  a  cave,  where  she  is  either 
starved  to  death  or  devoured  by  wild  beasts.  Sometimes,  how- 
ever, she  banishes  herself  from  her  country ;  and  instancea 
have  occurred,  in  which,  unable  to  survive  their  shame,  young 
lFr<mcn  .convicted  pf  incontinence,  have  precipitated  themselw 
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from  the  loftiest  rocks,  and  have  been  dashed  to  pieces.  Our 
RQthoT  has  related  two  or  three  tragical  anecdotes  of  this  sort, 
which  we  shall  spare  our  readers  the  pain  of  perusing.  In 
another  case,  however^  where  a  young  man  of  rank,  after  being 
abroad  for  some  years,  on  his  return  home  abandoned  the  young 
woman  to  whom  he  paid  his  addresses,  and  courted  another, 
the  traitor  was  punished  in  a  milder  but  not  less  effectual 
manner.  The  first  object  of  his  affection  having  starved  heiv 
self  to  death,  the  parents  of  the  other  damsel  being  apprised 
of  his  want  of  fidelity,  refused  their  consent  to  his  marrying 
their  daughter.  The  youn^  men  renounced  his  friendship  ;  they 
composed  a  lamentation  m  honour  of  the  deceased :  and  for 
more  than  six  years  no  young  woman  would  allow  him  even  to 
speak  to  her.  An  example  this,  of  the  force  of  moral  principle 
in  these  simple  but  uneducated  persons,  which  is  not  unworthy 
of  imitation  among  more  polished  nations. 

The  monastery  of  Saint  Basil  is  an  assemblage  of  very  solid 
buildings,  scattered  over  a  vast  inclosure,  and  erected,  one 
after  another,  without  any  regular  plan,  as  the  increase  of  pil- 

frims  (who  are  lodged  there  for  three  days)  rendered  necessary, 
he  gardens  are  veiy  extensive,  well  watered,  and  furnished  with 
every  kind  of  trees,  which,  however,  are  planted  without  any 
regard  to  order,  and  receive  very  little  attention  in  the  way  of 
culture.  The  church  is  a  plain  edifice,  kept  with  a  neatness: 
and  care  that  are  highly  creditable  to  the  monks :  it  is  very  rich 
in  votive  offerings.  The  chief  objects  of  attraction  are — ^the 
grotto,  where  the  holy  saint  is  said  to  have  passed  thirty  years 
m  austerity  and  meditation,  to  atone  for  the  errors  of  his  youfli 
and  of  the  world,  distributing  the  alms  which  he  received  from 
the  piety  of  the  faithful ; — and  the  chapel  in  which  his  mortal 
remains  are  enshrined.  The  grotto  is  situated  about  half  way 
up  a  naked  rock,  the  ascent  to  which  is  by  a  wretched  wooden 
ladder:  and  above  this,  through  a  still  more  wretched  path  that 
is  cut  in  the  rock,  on  a  kind  of  terrace,  stands  the  chapel,  in 
the  centre  of  an  inclosure  something  more  than  two  hundred 
feet  in  length,  and  about  one  hundred  feet  in  width.  This  edi- 
fice is  not  more  than  twenty  feet  long,  by  sixteen  feet  wide ;  it 
is  richly  ornamented,  though  without  any  regard  to  order,  and 
here  the  saint  reposes  in  a  coffin  made  of  the  trunk  of  a  cy- 
press tree.  His  remains  are  not  exposed  to  the  veneration 
of  the  pilgrims,  until  after  a  long  series  of  prayers,  convulsions, 
and  ecstasies,  which  impart  to  this  favour  all  the  credit  of  a  sa- 
cred mystery.  At  length  the  coffin  is  uncovered :  a  comer  of 
the  funereal  veil  is  lifted -up,  and  the  saint  is  disclosed  to  hi^ 
devout  and  humble  worshippers,  who  come  to  make  their  offer^^ 
injp  from  Bosnia,  Servia,  Morlachia,  and,  Albania.    Histoiab 
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waA  the  ^ly  Tmks  cheridi  a   load  of  Ten^ution  for  ike 
mot,  tkough  seme  of  tkem  are  merodnloiis  enongli  to  ridicoie 

is  even  vxRted  by  numeroas  pilgrims,  from  tlte  Latki  dbnreh ; 

Niunerous  miracles  are  related  of  St.  Basil,  some  of  wfaieh 
O&r  author  has  recorded :  we  shall,  however,  omit  tbem^  and  di* 
feet  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  his  account  of  the  religious 
doctrines  and  practices  of  die  Montenegrins ;  which  his  resi^ 
deace  with  the  bo^talde  monks  has  «iabled  him  to  state  at 
considerable  length. 

The  Christian  religion  professed  at  Montenegro  is  that  of  the 
Grcek  Church  of  Servia,  which  is  derired  nrom  the  Greek 
Church  strictly  so  called,  though  it  differs  greatly  from  the 
hitter.  The  Montenegrins  acknowledge  the  same  number  of 
aacnanents  as  the  church  of  Rome,  but  differ  in  their  doctrinal 
views.  Like  the  ancient  Donatists,  llie  Montenegrin  clergy 
deny  Ihe  validity  of  baptism  by  the  Latin  church,  whose  rites 
«nd  ceremonies  they  hold  in  utter  detestation :  and  therefore 
they  re-baptise  new  converts,  previously  demanding  whether 
tiiiey  renounce  the  Pope,  die  Roman  cross  or  baptism,  and 
the  fast  on  Saturdays  ?  Children  are  baptised  in  general,  on 
the  second  or  third  day  after  their  birth,  though  sometimes  tite 
adminktration  of  that  sacrament  is  postponed  for  fourteen  or 
ifteea  days.  . 

Like  the  other  branches  of  the  Greek  Church,  the  Montene- 
grins are  iconoclasts :  tiiough  they  honour  images  painted  on 
wood,  they  affect  the  most  sovereign  contempt  for  all  such  as 
ire  painted  on  linen  or  on  tiie  wall^,  as  well  as  for  all  «tat«es  of 
■aints.  Yet  with  a  sin^lar  inconsistency  they  reverence  cer- 
tain crosses  covered  wit£  «acfed  sculptures,  which  (they  affirm) 
were  executed  by  hand,  on  ihe  holy  mountain,  witiiout  the 
aid  of  human  art.  Tkej  belieVe  die  force  of  alms  to  be  of  such 
efficacy^  as  to  extricate  souls  out  of  the  ItJw^st  depths  of  hell, 
and  cause  them  to  ascend  to  the  regions  of  bliss.  Tliey  do  not 
MliBft  that  there  is  any  sin  in  thought,  notwithstanding  the  po- 
Btixve  assertions  of  iJie  Scriptures  to  the  contrary .  They  pardon 
Ihe  forcible  abduction  of  women,  and  make  divorce  a  sacred 
ceremony.  Generally  speaking,  the  priests  do  not  administer 
die  sacrament  to  persons  in  the  article  of  death,  until  they  have 
received  the  value  of  it,  eiliier  in  money,  or  effects,  &c. 

To  the  purity  of  the  moral  chamcter  of  the  Mom^iie^n 
elergy  our  author  bears  a  high  testimony :  eoosequen^,  uiey 
WK  wriversally  vemeeted,  aiid  every  possibte  mark  of  external 
wrerence  is  <^eertiiMy  accorded  to  them.  The  archfteetme  of 
Aeir  dmrches  is  very  ainiiie?  o9«r  the  eatranee,  three  cftdha 
ttTMMWMa  aMtSHNk^fiat  «be  gaeqplio»#f  IwHa^fdiftjiitiCi 


W^h  ftse  nbvftys  mug^  ftomi  without.  The  intmar  is  «&  siapfo 
aa  possible ;  no  tablets  axe  aeeti  upon  the  walls ;  nor  are  there 
any  benches  or  chairs^  except  a  t&w  for  the  curates  and  their 
acolytes  or  attendants,  who,  however^  very  seldom  make  use  of 
them.  The  altar,  which  consists  of  a  large  cubic  stone»  about 
three  feet  in  size,  is  seldom  exposed  to  public  view ;  the  sanc^ 
tuary,  in  which  it  is  placed,  being  separated  by  a  woodea 
screen,  coarsely  painted,  in  which  are  three  docNTs*.  On  twa 
pillars^  beneath  two  frames  covered  with  glass,  are  placed  the 
votive  offerings  made  to  the  church  or  to  the  virgin :  many  of 
these  are.  extremely  beautiful,  being  given  by  the  emperors  of 
Russia  and  Austria,  and  also  by  the  Kepublic  of  Venice^  Tha 
Virgin  Mary  is  the  favoucite  object  of  their  devotion:  on  festi«> 
val  days  which  ace  exceedingly  numerous  (aodounting,  indeed^ 
to  a  fourth  part  of  the  year),  a  lamp  burns  in  every  house,  be-» 
fore  a  picture  of  her,  painted  on  .wood;  and  an  oa^  taken  be^ 
fore  it,  is  regarded  with  suchreverence,  that  it  is  rarely  violated* 
Continual  £scharges  of  fire  arms  and  the  deafening  ringing  of 
bells  are^the  constant  accompaniments  of  festivals;  though  ii| 
justice  to  the  Montenegrins,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  they  fot 
the  most  part  discharge  their  arms  at  a  respectful  distanca 
iron:!  the  ciiurches,  lest  they  should  disturb  or  mt^rrupt  the  cen 
lebzation  of  Divine  service. 

Young  women  go  to  church  only  twice  in  the  year,  on  tha 
festivals  of  Easter  and  Christmas*  The  women  are  separated 
£rom  the  men  in  a  grated  gallery^  placed  over  the  principal 
door.  But  the  attention  of  all,  dunng  public  worship,  would 
do  honour  to  more  civilized  countries.  Men,  women^  an4 
children,  invariably  stand  from,  the  be^nning  to  the  conclusioit 
of  the  service,  in  the  strictest  order  possible,  and  are  almost  imr 
moveable:  nor  are  two  persons  ever  seen  speaking  together,  Ifai 
stranger  accosts  a  Montenegrin,  die  latter  replies,  out  of  respect,, 
but  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  encourage  further  conversation^ 
No  one  thinks  of  spitting  in  the  churches*  It  would  be  coa 
sidered  as  a  fdthy  sacrilege,  and  the  individual,  who  should,  b^ 
miilty  of  that  odious  custom,  would  be  driven  firom  the  church; 
lith  every  mark  of  igDominy. 

Twice  in  the  year,  at  the  commencement  of  spring  and  in 
the  winter,  the  ceremony  of  blessing  the  houses  takes  place* 
This  is  deemed  of  the  highest  importance  by  the  Montenegrins^ 
who  bekeve  that  the  prosperity  or  decay  of  the  family  depends 
on  the  degree  of  fervour  evinced  by  the  priests  in  the  act  of 
benediction.  The  ceremony  is  .per£c)rmed  in  the  following  ve»xt^ 
ner  :-^the  priests,  arrayed  in  their  sacerdotal  robes,  renair  to  thfi: 
houses  accompanied  by  a  tiMiriferary  ^(&e  peirson.wno  carriti. 
the.  kuoense),.  a  sacristaujt  aadBome  ohonsteiB^    After,  offisring^' 
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-op  certain  prayers,  thiey  sprinkle  holy  water  in  every  apartment, 
from  the  cellar  to  the  garret.  By  way  of  concluding  this  cere- 
niony  auspiciously,  the  people  never  fail  to  throw  some  piece» 
of  money  into  the  vessel. 

The  Montenegrins,  in  common  with  the  other  Greeks,  cherish 
great  respect  for  the  dead :  if,  in  digging  graves,  they  meet  with 
any  remains,  they  religiously  collect  them,  and  deposit  them  in 
a  receptacle  specially  appropriated  to  this  {>urpose  at  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  churches.  The  practice  of  interring  in  the  latter 
is  strictly  forbidden. 

Reli^ous  begging  is  carried  on-  here  to  a  very  great  e^Aent^ 
Scarcefy  does  a  mendicant  monk  quit  a  house,  when  another 
takes  possession  of  the  threshold.  The  curates  alone  are  mar- 
ried :  a  plot  of  ground  is  assigned  to  them,  which  they  cultivate 
in  person,  with  the  assistance  of  their  family.  They  are  stated  to 
be  models  of  conjugal  fidelity.  They  are  not  restricted  (like  the 
monks)  to  particular  articles  of  food :  but  they  are  subject  to 
frequent  fasts,  in  common  with  the  regular  priests.  Similar  fasts^ 
two  of  which  are  of  very  long  continuance,  are  observed  by  the 
Montenegrins  in  genersu;  which  are  described  as  being  extremely 
rigorous,  consisting  not  merely  in  abstinence  from  animal  fbodf, 
but  also  from  various  other  articles  of  sustenance.  In  conse- 
quence of  their  liability  to  predatory  incursions  from  the  Turks, 
many  of  the  priests,  wnose  dwellings  are  at  some  distance  from 
the  churches,  are  obliged  to  carry  arms  for  their  defence. 

The  nuptial  ceremonies  of  the  Montenegrins  are  nearly  the 
same  as  those  of  the  Greeks  of  Servia,  Dalmatia,  and  the  mouths 
of  the  Cattaro.  When  a  young  man  wishes  to  marry  a  damsel 
who  resides  at  a  distant  village,  the  affair  is  transacted  by  the 
old  men  of  their  respective  villages,  often  without  the  parties 
affianced  ever  seeing  each  other.  The  father,  or  some  other  near 
relative  of  the  youth,  repjairs  to  the  family  with  whom  he  is  de- 
sirous of  forming  an  alliance,  attended  by  two  other  persons. 
All  the  daughters  are  presented  to  him,  and  he  makes  choice 
of  one,  without  considering  whether  she  will  please  his  son  or 
not.  It  is  seldom;  however,  that  the  latter  declines  the  person 
provided  for  him,  for  in  this  country  the  rank,  situation,  and 
fortune  of  the  husband  are  disregarded :  whence  it  often  happens 
that  an  opulent  Montenegrin  gives  his  daughter  in  marriage  to 
his  farmer,  and  not  unfrequently  to  his  servant.  As  soon  as 
the  betrothed  parties  have  seen  each  other,  and  express  the 
slightest  mutusu  desire  to  be  united,  the  nuptial  treaty  is  con^ 
eluded.  No  written  contract  is  necessary,  as  the  bride  rarely 
brings  with  her  more  than  her  paraphernalia  or  wearing  apparel. 
As  soon  as  the  parents  of  the  damsel  have  signified  meir  coiH 
Mnt  to  the  onion^  the  priest  goes  to  her«  and  is  closeted  with  htf 
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in  the  most  retired  part  of  the  house.    Here  he  receives  her' 
general  confession,  and  gives  her  remission  of  all  her  sins,  for 
ivhich  the  parents  are  obliged  to  pay  him  ten  paras  (about  two- 
pence sterling),  immediately  on  his  quitting  the  apartment,  and 
assuring  them  that  she  is  capable  of  being  absolved.    And  on 
the  following  day  the  intended  wedding  is  formally  published  at 
church.  During  this  publication  the  relations  of  the  bride  present 
the  bridegroom's  relatives  with  some  ears  of  com,  a  pot  of  milk, 
and  a  cake  of  maize  on  which  are  rudely  figured  a  distaff,  knit- 
ting needles,  and  other  suitable  articles  for  women.    This  is  a 
relic  of  a  custom  that  obtained  in  ancient  Greece,  where  the 
xelations  of  the  bridegroom  used  to  send  to  those  of  the  bride 
the  keys  of  her  husband's  house,  together  with  a  distaff  and 
Bpindle.    But,  with  the  Montenegrins,  every  part  of  this  cere- 
mony has  a  significant  meaning.     The  ears  of  com  signify  the 
plenty,  which  uxe  wife  is  expected  to  afford,  by  her  frugal  house* 
keeping;  the  milk  denotes  the  gentleness  and  candour,  which 
she  will  exhibit  in  all  her  actions ;  and  the  cake  intimates  the 
industry,  which  will  qualify  her  to  be  at  the  head  of  a  family  :— - 
eloquent  emblems  these,  which  speak  loudly  and  impressively. 
Jn    return,   the  parents   of  the  young  man  present  those  of 
the  bride  with  a  cake  of  pure  wheaten  Hour,  some  raisins  (or  if 
they  be  not  in  season,  with  some  wine)  and  several  implements  of 
agnculture,  to  signify  that  he  will  be  indefatigably  industrious, 
and  will  follow  the  example  of  his  ancestors,  whose  memory  he 
will  honour  by  making  good  use  of  those  implements,  which  in 
their  hands  have  procured  all  of  them  a  happy  and  comfortable 
subsistence. 

When  the  wedding-day  actually  arrives,  all  the  relations  ou 
either  side  are  invited  to  assemble  at  the  bride's  house  ;  whence 
she  proceeds,  amid  a  numerous  attendance,  to  her  husband's 
dwelling,  where  she  is  feasted  with  every  possible  demonstratioii 
of  joy.  Thither  she  is  immediately  followed  by  her  mother,  carry- 
ing a  large  white  veil  or  handkerchief  with  which  she  covers  her 
daughter's  head  and  bosom,  to  remind  her  that  modesty,  can- 
dour, and  implicit  obedience  to  her  husband's  will,  are  henceforth 
to  characterise  her  conduct,  and  preserve  her  morals  unblemish- 
ed. After  receiving  her  father's  blessing,  the  bride,  thus  veiled, 
is  conducted  to  church  between  her  father-in-law  and  thct 
nearest  relative  of  her  husband,  who  are  sponsors  to  the  wed- 
ding :  and  at  the  moment,  when  all  the  members  of  the  two 
families  and  th^ir  friends  are  assembled  together  in  front  of  the 
)iouse,  discharges  of  musketry  commence,  which  are  repeated 
after  ^e  ceremony  is  perfopmed,  and  are  continued  for  the  three 
following  days.  During  the  nuptial  festival,  which  frequently 
Ififtts.for  seyent}  days,  ^e  priest  o^ciotes,  of  right|  as  master 


^  tbe  oaPcmoniM :  he  uaonnoeB  ^  tlie  loMfai*  tilHttmifai  im*^ 
prompts  epithakmiiiflw,  and  leads  off  thie  choraees  of  the  mw* 
tial  songs  snug  by  others.  New  life  and  vigour  inspire  me 
gM8ts»  end  the  meeting  becomes  sufficiently  aoisy,  without 
degenerating  into  drunken  orgies  or  quarrels.  At  the  oaias 
tinie»  the  newly  married  couple,  accompanied  by  their  relatives 
and  friends,  daily  perambulate  the  streets  aaa  roads^  whic^ 
lead  to  the  hamlets  depending  on  the  principal  village  or  town: 
this  custom  does  not  appear  to  have  originated  in  ostentation^ 
hut  is  rather  an  act  q(  notoriety,  which  rally  proves  the  authok^ 
ticity  of  the  nuptial  contract. 

The  preceding  ceremonies  take  place,  when  all  the  parties 
Mncemed  give  uieir  consent  to  the  wedding.  Sometimes,  how^ 
ever,  it  happens  that  the  father,  or  the  damsel  herself,  rejects  the 
YOung  man  who  is  intended  for  her  husband.  In  such  case  the 
latter,  attended  by  some  of  his  friends,  afanost  always  goes  te 
her  residence^  whence  they  take  her  whether  willing  or  unwilliBg^ 
and  conduct  her  before  a  priest,  who,  for  a  certam  fee,  unites 
them  together,  regardless  of  all  demands  to  the  contrary,  But^ 
where  the  espousals  have  been  concluded,  or  a  wedding  ring 
has  been  given  as  a  preliminary  present  (wluch  is  usually  aone)^ 
and  from  some  cause  or  other  the  nuptials  are  not  celebratedt 
the  parties  affianced  are  not  at  liberty  to  form  9jxy  new  coa^ 
nexion,  so  long  as  the  ring  is  not  delivered  up.  If  the  damsel 
finds  a  new  claimant  for  her  hand,  she  must  restore  the  ring) 
and  if  her  former  lover  refuses  to  accept  it,  she  is  obhged  to  re^ 
uaain  in  statu  quo.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  man  is  desirous  of 
marrying  another  woman,  he  must  demand  his  ring;  and  if  il 
be  refused,  the  wedding  is  suspended.  No  priest  wiU  officiate^ 
unless  the  very  ring  be  produced,  and  its  identity  well  ascer^ 
tained ;  while  they  will  without  any  hesitation  pronounce  the 
nuptial  blessing  in  the  case  of  forcible  abduction. 

Divorces  are  of  rare  occurrence,  and  are  never  occasioned  by 
those  circumstances  which  produce  them  in  more  civitiaed  life; 
though  sometimes  a  bitter  enmity  between  the  more  remote  re^ 
lations  of  the  married  couple  causes  painful — and  indeed  cruel 
separations.  The  wife  can  in  no  case  demand  a  divorce*  The 
hittband  purchases  the  right  of  causing  it  to  be  pronounced  by 
the  curate,  who  convenes  the  nearest  relations  of  both  parties) 
and,  after  enumerating  at  great  length  the  grievances  wnich  the 
husband  pretends  to  allege  i^^nsthis  wife,  decides  on  theneces* 
sity  and  justice  of  the  divorce  without  the  intervenli<Mi  of  any 
Other  tribunal.  The  whole  ceremony  of  dissolving  a  marriage, 
that  has  subsisted  perhaps  for  many  years,  ccmsists  in  present* 
ing  a  bottle  of  wine  to  the  woman^s  relations  eadh,  of  whom 
imkn  out  of  it :  on  offisring  it  to  the  husband,  he  refhses  i^ 
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put  it  to  his  lips,  and  thus  shows  that  he  perseveres  in  his  in* 
teiitidn.  The  priest  drinks  the  rest  of  the  wine  ;  and,  imme-  > , 
diatiely  l&ying  hold  of  the  woman's  apron,  (who  is  usually  dis- 
Bolyed  in  tears)  he  puts  one  end  of  it  into  the  hands  of  her 
father,  or  other  near  relative^  and  the  other  into  those  of  the 
husband^'s  father.  He  then  cuts  it  in  two,  with  a  kind  of  knife 
that  is  kept  exclusively  for  this  purpose,  and  with  a  loud  voice 
thus  proclaims  the  dissolution  of  the  marriage— flieav^  has  dis» 
uniteayou! 

The  mourning  of  the  Montenegrins  bears  a  great  resem- 
blance to  that  of  the  oriental  nations.  On  the  death  of  any  • 
person,  nothing  is  heard  but  tears,  cries,  and  groans  from  the 
whole  family;  the  women  in  particular  beat  themselves  in  a 
frightful  manner ;  pluck  off  their  hair,  and  tear  their  faces  and 
bosoms.  The  deceased  person  is  laid  out  for  twenty-four  hours, 
in  the  house  where  he  expires,  with  the  face  uncovered,  and  is 

J)erfum^d  with  essences,  and  strewed  with  flowers  and  aromatic 
eaves,  after  the  custom  of  the  antients.     The  lamentations  are 
renewed  every  moment,  particularly  on  the  arrival  of  a  fresh 
person,  and  especially  of  the  priest.    Just  before  the  defunct  is 
carried  out  of  the  house,  his  relations  whisper  in  his  ear,  and 
give  him  commissions  for  the  other  world,  to  their  departed  re- 
lations or  friends.     After  these  singular  addresses,  a  pall  or 
winding  sheet  is  thrown  over  the  dead  person,  whose  face  con- 
tinues uncovered,  and  he  is  carried  to  church :  while  on  the 
TOad  thither,  women,  hired  for  the  purpose,  chaunt  his  praises 
amid  their  tears.     Previously  to  depositing  him  in  the  ground, 
the  next  of  kin  tie  a  bit  of  cake  to  his  neck,  and  put  a  piece 
of  money  in  his  hand,  after  the  manner  of  the  ancient  Greeks. 
During  this  ceremony,  as  also  while  they  are  carrying  him  to 
the  burial  ground,  a  variety  of  apostrophes  are  addressed  to  the ' 
defunct,  which  are  interrupted  only  by  mournful  sobs,  asking  < 
him  why  he  quitted  them?  Why  he  abandoned  his  family?  He,  - 
whose  poor  wife  loved  him  so  tenderly,  and  provided  every  thing 
for  him  to  eat !  Whose  children  obeyed  him  with  such  respect, 
while  his  friends  succoured  him  whenever  he  wanted  assistance ; 
who  possessed  such  beautiful  flocks,  and  all  whose  undertakings 
were  olessed  by  heaven !    When  the  funeral  rites  are  performed, 
the  curate  and  mourners  return  home,  and  partake  of  a  grand 
entertainment,  which  is  frequently  interrupted  by  jovial  songs, . 
intermixed  with  prayers  in  behalf  of  the  deceased.     One  of 
the  guests  is  commissioned  to  chaunt  a  "  lament,*'  impromptu, 
which  usually  draws  tears  from  the  whole  company ;  the  per- 
former is  accompanied  by  three  or  four  monochords,  whose 
harsh  discord  excites  both  laughter  and  tears  at  the  same  time.  ^ 
The  Montenegrins  sufier  their  beards  to  grow  as  a  token  of 
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hi^Ddki^dikl'  diHt4»a;tbe.ftiiB4TyQi9  isJf^tYj^d^ih.  of  wyi  qC: 
difiidroiit  degreee^  of  oon«Mffutmty« ,   Tbe<  wom^i^i  al$a  gi^^,  afts 

bimd  OP  chiU^em^iKl  amtter  fm»h  flowem  or.  fmgfpijtti  {dw^ 
oiror  it.  If  by  aD^.acK^ideni-  they^  are  preveuted  from-,  perform?*  ^ 
ing'tlmxpiQW,  office,  they^ ask. pardon  of  the  deQea9ed>  a^.if  he:* 
were  alive  and  could  hear  them,  and  give  him  a  full  oqcoui^^ciIl 
the^cireuBiftlances  tb«k  wmy^  hftye-  cavsedt  tb^i&  tehbe^ilty  of 

tbieDe  isffrom  the  odsker  worm,  aiid\ad^^<a  vfurie^^ofvtbe'.0M^«ilcr 
carious  queslkinsto  him>  alivay«k  singing,  in.  a  plmntiTe^tonei^. 

Amimg  a.  peofil^  sch  igi^raiit  as  tht  IVIfpntfp^^nsi.it  m% 
re^ily.be  conceived  that  stqpers^tioa  h9»  a^  i9a»t  p^weiful  iib** 
Q^&BA&  upon  their  minds*    No  where^  perhiqps,  if^  th^  belief in: 
~  08t8>  soro^erS)  midi  eml  sptnts^  so  iuyetobile  aa  atvMo^ti^] 

l^ro,  ApparitionSy  dreaiasy  a»d)i^tcharaft:perpetua{ly  hatiii^i 
tbeir  imaginiLtioii»;  lniitm)thia£cansurpass.i^ba  terror  that <»«^^ 
them  on  l^holdingtbe  bodies.  c^:ii::eomniumcated  {^eissomi,  vi^hidbk^. 
are  thrown  out  ujponthe  ground  without  .burial/  TJ^.  spil  oa^ 
which  they  lie  is  for  ever  aocuise^ ;  they  resaove-  fr^da^  them^t^i 
argreat  distance,  bbA^  if  the  spot  present^'  itself « t9  their  i^ecok^- 
lection,  they  imagine  themselve»  to  be  hwnl^  by  spirit^.  Itir 
short,  the€^.  men,  who  >  fearlessly  brave  all.dangeng^  dreaxn  onl|i,? 
ojf>  sorcerers  and- evil  spiiits:  all  thair:coQirer8atioi)8.poiirti^'^ 
the  terror,  with,  which  their  minds:  aoHft  6H^-  Qtibei*,  agfiUp*- 
fwcy  that,  they  se^  the^hadfes.  of  their  ancestors^  hoiveruig  ia 
tbe  clouds  oirer,  their  head.'  they  speak  to  thumJntibLe  siA^otcet. 
of  the.night,  e»d  Hmkh  they  hear*  their  voices;  theyoonver^^ 
T^tib  the«»esuppo$iW<  spirits,  and^ve  tbemvcommssiona  t^.th^ 
deceased  friends  V  and.  in  the.  delirium  >  o$  tbeiiv' inia^imtion*.^ 
fancy  that  lliey;  hold  at  dif et^t  comnfeunicatton^withj  tiVdiOjbh^r 
world; 

When  the  cafise  ofi  a^  Montenegrin's  dettth^  ib  ?  not .  kjoeoBn^ 
whether  he  is.  s«f^osed  to  haye  di(^aiiiQlMittLdeHlh>  or  tO)hivftv 
ffdlen  a  victim  to  ihe  rievenge  of  some  eo^tny.  of  the:  family,  hts^/ 
surviving  rel|ttb«%  caaise  the  foUcrimnff  fdigo^uhify  io  be  cried  i»r: 
ey&sf  parttof  the  village,  by  three  laos,  ^o;  are  specially  apr. 
pointed  to  tbis/office: 

•*  The  vulture  is  come  into  our  village.  He  tells  us  that  our.brother^ 
our  cousin^  friend^  &c.  has  perishied  by  divine  punishment,  or  b^cthe 
resentment*  of  an  •enemy.  Ih  the  farmer  caajp  mourn  for  hSm.  "Bat 
i£'3/«tt  suspect dberevenge  of  an^  old  enemy  of  ^^peraes^  arm  ymu^ 
sekai^  andjaBfdaftflifim  pay  wttii  his  blood  for  the  bloed  be*bai>sliediifit 
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We  hane*  akQ«b%  had  occaaioib  to  fifiaeisire  ibat  the  Montane^ 
gmmiVeam^e^wbam  m.  thorj cmdle)  Ae  acma;whitth(ihe]fra«etai 
cany  for  lifia.    As  soon  as.&ey  are*  able*  to;  amka-  use'ofititem^, 
tbeii!^  parenta.  aadi  friaiida  me^toratber;:  tte:  child  .isfmaile&to 
staoid  ni» ;  and>  when  afSbec  sev^rai  trials  o£  hie,  coum^^.tiihiu 
objact.  ia»  attained^  his.  ^tiher.  placea  the  arma  again,  uuhis.  haodai^  > 
with  much  ceremony.    Only  three  circumstances  occur,  undes^ 
which'  the^  are.aUowifed  to  c^iange  theb  anns^  tul <  marriage^  iri 
which,  case.tbey  ara^  peimitted  to  maka  uaer  of  tiie  araoB  titnlK;. 
maji:  be  psesionted  by  any  of  theiv:relaticmst;  siwcemen^  in  whiobr 
caas  the*  anna; of  a<  deceased  paonxi  or  relative  belong,  as  ft; 
matter  of  right,  to  the  eldest  son  or  next  of  kin ;  and'  am 
union  or  intimate  alliance,,  in  which  a  mutual  exchange  of 
2Ljyxi&  takes. placefi.    The^e  alUancea.are  formed  in. the  following 
nmiKier: 

l&wo'  friends  present  themseliies  in;  fcontcC  the  Church  ao^ 
companied  only  by  their  most  trus^  companions*  They  lajr 
their  musk^  on  the  threshold  of  the*  principal  door,  in  t^a^ 
form  of  a  cross,  andjointiy  invoke  heaven  to  witness  their  in-^ 
ward  dispositions.  These  arms,  after  being  blessed  by  a  priest, 
ai5e  resumed,  and  held  crossed  before  them  :  then,  holding  out 
their  right  hand,  while  the  left  is  laid  upon  the  heart,,  they  give 
each  other  the  kiss  of  alliance.  Their  pistols,  daggers,  audi 
c^jctridffe  boxes  or  powder  flasks,  are  next  produced;  and,  aa 
each  qithemas. bought  forward,  the  tw^  firiendft  swear  [to  live 
and  die  for^  one  another.  Ihey  then  make  an:  exchange  of  theic: 
aians,  whidi,.  in  ihe^event  of  the  death  q£  eitJier;of  tbem,  belong' 
to?  the  survivor. 

Wbenth&MontenegrizK  wage  war,  they  haiw  neitiier  horse» 
nor  carriages;  They  he  on  the  esutii*  on  on  the<  rocks^,  a»  mwp 
suit  their,  convenience,  regardless  of  the.  inclemency  of  the* 
weather,,  and  without  experiencing  the  slightest  alteration  in 
their  health.  As  their  country  offers,  at  every  step,  new,  easy,, 
and  safie  military  positionp,.they  know  how  to  avail  themselvea. 
of  them  forx  the  purpoaea  of  defence  or  attack.  When,  i&om 
circumstances,,  tiiey  are  obliged  to  be  the,  assailants,  they  rarely 
esnpse  themselves;  but,  advnncinff:  from  rock  to  rock,  lik^ 
rin«iaen>.witbaui;b^ng'8een,  until  wey  arerwithin  muaket-shot^ 
they  take  aanreaim,  and  &ce  at;  the  enemy;.  All  their  manoeut^ 
vres  are  confined  to  this^  movement^  or  to  precipitate  andiimpe^ 
tuous  attacks :  so  that^  when  least  expected,  a  cloud  of^  com^ 
batants  issues  from  the  very  rocks,  where  there  appeared  to  be* 
only  a  few  rifle-men,  wHo  inundate  the  spot  occupied  by  their 
enemjp..  13ie  Montanegrins  arr  btdid  and  intospid  in  ba^iiil> 
cu«mi]^,  iiMoible> and  temble^inreii^nge^  ignovsnt^  vsain^  and 
sij^eiaMatioua^.  eagerv'in  <{uest»  of  news^.and  most  blizMlly  stupidl 

2k2 
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in  their  own  personal  affairs ;  they  are  exceedingly  punctual  in 
their  commercial  transactions ;  kind  and  hospitable  to  strangers 
who  frankly  request  an  asylum  of  them ;  faitnful  to  their  word> 
constant  in  their  friendships ;  distinguished  for  filial  piety  and 
ioft  reverence  to  old  a^e ;  most  ardently  attached  to  their 
country,  and^  above  all>  jealous  to  excess  of  their  savage  inde^ 
pendence : 

One  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  institutions,  which  exist 
among  the  Montenegrins,  is  me  act  ofreconciliation  between  two 
enemies,  to  which  we  have  already  alluded.  It  is  thus  de- 
scribed by  our  author,  whose  prolix  account  we  have  somewhat 
abridged : 

**  When  two  families  are  desirous  of  putting  an  end  to  their  long 
protracted  resentments,  whether  for  the  purpose  of  uniting  against  a 
common  enemy,  or  because  time  or  their  mutual  interest  has  blunted 
the  rage  of  pursuit,  or  from  any  other  motive,  they  implore  the  con- 
vocation of  a  Ktnetif — ^a  special  tribunal  composed  of  twenty-four  old 
men,  twelve  of  whom  are  chosen  by  each  family.  Of  this  special  com- 
mission, the  curate  of  the  village,  where  the  person  last  aggrieved  or 
slain  resided,  or  some  other  highly  respected  individual,  is  appointed 
president :  and  in  case  the  members  of  the  court  are  equally  divided^ 
he  has  a  casting  vote."  This,  however,  rarely  occurs,  as  the  several 
interests  of  the  parties  concerned  are  previously  discussed^  so  that  the 
result  of  the  meeting  is  almost  certain. 

**  On  the  day  appointed  for  holding  this  commission,  a  solemn  mas? 
is  celebrated.  Flags  are  displayed  upon  the  church,  and  in  every 
avenue  approaching  to  it,  and  the  bells  ring  incessantly :  it  is,  iiow> 
ei^er,  worthy  of  remark,  that,  on  this  occasion,  they  do  not  discharge  a 
single  musket,  until  the  affair  is  completely  terminated,  and  all  parties 
are  on  the  poipt  of  separating.  All  the  members  of  the  Kmeti  are 
fasting;  and  the  ^company  present,  whether  men  or  women,  vie  with 
each  other  in  the  brilhancy  of  their  apparel  on  this  day. 

*'  The  Kmeti  assembles  one  hour  before  the  celebration  of  mass,  to 
make  a  calculation  of  the  blood  that  has  been  shed.'  A  wound,  which 
they  call  a  bloody  is  valued  at  ten  sequins,  (about  4/.  lOi.  sterling.) 
The  death  of  a  man,  which  they  term  a  head,  is  equivalent  to  ten 
wounds:  consequently  on  paying  one  hundred  sequins  (about  45/. 
sterling),  a  Montenegrin  may  rid  himself  of  any  one,  who  has  either 
displeased  or  offisnded  him.  The  head  of  a  priest,  as  well  as  of  the 
chief  man  of  a  commune,  is  fixed  at  seven  times  the  value  of  every 
other  person.  This  kind  of  valuation  has  been  estiablished  from  time 
immemorial :  but  at  present  it  is  varied  according  to  certain  circum- 
stances that  may  induce  the  Kmeti  to  lessen  it ;  though  sometimes  the 
prices  are  fixed,  by  mutual  coiftent,  through  the  intervention  of  a  third 
penon." 

Out  of  the  money  thus  calculated,  the  Kmeti  is  enapowered  to 
deduct  forty. sequins  for  the  stipends. of  its  members ;  but  it  is 
always  given  to  the  guilty  person  immediateJiy  after  the  act  of 
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reconciliation  has  taken  place.  The  balance  being  ascertained^ 
the  Kmeti  communicates  the  result  of  its  proceedings  to  the 
parties  themselves^  who  fix  the  moment  when  the  ceremony  i» 
to  be  performed.  Their  neighbours  and  private  friends  are  im* 
mediately  apprised  of  it^  in  order  that  they  may  make  prepara- 
tions for  the  most  brilliant  appearance  in  tneir  power;  ana  also 

.  that  they  may  avoid  a  painful  humiliation  by  the  failure  of  the 
reconciliation.  The  next  business  is  to  appoint  the  day,  hour, 
and  place,  when  the  sentence  is  to  receive  the  sanction  of  the 
public.  The  authority  of  the  fVladika  or  princcobishop,  and  of 
the  governor,  is  always  necessary,  and  is  never  withheld.  These 
distinguished  magistrates  cause  the  whole  country  to  be  in- 
formed of  the  intended  ceremony,  and  themselves  frequently 
assist  at  it,  attended  by  a  considerable  retinue. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  the  day  fixed  for  the  act  of  recon- 
ciliation, and  consequently  for  payment  of  the  money,  the 
registrar  sends  twelve  iirfants  at  the  breast,  (who  are  carried  by 
their  nurses,)  to  the  house  of  the  party  aggrieved,  each  of 
whom  carries  a  small  handkerchief,  made  of  common  linen 
cloth.    They  knock  at  the  door,  and,  on  account  of  their  in- 

.  nocence,  it  is  supposed  that  they  wiir  soften  the  ir^ured  party  ; 

.  who,  after  resisting  their  cries  and  prayers  for  some  time,  at 
length  opens  his  door  and  receives  the  handkerchiefs.  On  the 
same  day  a  solemn  mass  is  celebrated ;  a  fast  is  kept,  the  flags 
are  hung  out,  and  the  bells  are  rung,  as  before :  on  the  con- 
clusion of  the  mass,  the  four  and  twenty  arbitrators  meet  at  the 
appointed  place.  This  is  usually  within  the  enclosure  of  a  con- 
vent, or  near  the  village  church  to  which  the  injured  person 
belongs,  who  repairs  thither,  attended  by  all  his  relations,  as 
well  as  by  the  chieftains  and  old  men  of  the  place,  preceded 
by  the  pope  or  priest.    At  the  extremity  of  the  enclosure,  they 

.  form  a  large  semi-circle,  separate  from  the  multitude,  within 

.  which  the  members  of  the  kmeti  are  placed. 

**  The  aggressor,  escorted  by  his  nearest  friends  and  relatives,  makea 
his  appearance  immediately  after,  upon  his  knees,  having  the  murderous 
instrument  of  his  last  assassination  suspended  from  his  neck :  and  in 
this  humble  posture  he  advances,  dragging  himself  on  his  hands  atid 
•  knees,  until  he  comes  in  front  of  the  Kmeti.    The  pope  then  takes  the 
^  suspendfed  weapon  from  his  neck,  and  throws  it  to  as  great  a  distance  aa 
he  can  :  the  assistants  seize  it  and  break  it  to  pieces.   At  that  moment^ 
the  criminal  addresses  the  court,  declaring  his  formal  acceptance  of  ita 
'  decision ;  and  then  asks  his  adversary  whether  he  renounces  his  revenge 
'  andenniity?    The  party  aggrieved  is  agitated,  weeps,  and  reflects; 
'  he  looks  up  to  heaven,  sighs,  and  hesitates;  his  whole  soul  seems  over- 
whelmed by  a  thousand  different  emotions.    The  friends  and  relations 
of  both  parties  urge  and  invite  htm  to  be  reconciled :  the  conversation 
'  is' carried  on  with  great  warmth ;  they  are  afraid  lest  the  injured  party 
v^iiiMdd  giyji4i  rehmif  wbieh  he  still  has  it  in  his  p6wer  to  do. 
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expressive  of  indignation.  It  was  that  of  the  patriarch  of  the  4)ld  men. 
<  wliat  are  you  ivaiting  for,  thou  frozen  iieart.?'  he  exclaimed. 
^  My  soul  is  not  ifct  ready,  was  the  fierce  reply  of  the  o&nded  indi- 
iridual.) 

^*  Every  one  now  removes  from  him,  and'Ieaves  him  for  a  moment  to 
liis  reflections ;  white  the  ageressor,  still  on  his  knees,  dares  not  raise 
Ms  eyes  from  the  ground.  Dtu'ing  this  profound- silence,  ^a  priei(t  ad- 
vances, alone,  to  the  injared  par^,  whispers  m  bis  ear,  and,  lifting  np 
liis  hand,  pointi  attently  towards  liea(veD»  :Hi8  «oiil  is  new  touched ; 
ids  wrath  expirea;  he  reaches  o\it  one  faandtohia  ^enem}',  whom  be 
caises  up  from  the  ground;  and,  with  the  other,  pointii^  towsnds 
Jieaven,  he  exclaims:  <  Great  God,  bear  witness  4hat  I  pardon  himJ  ' 
The  two  enemies,  mutually  extending  their  arms,  hold  them  for  alop^ 
time  locked  together ;  while  the  persons  present  rend  the  air  with  their 
acclamations,  and,  hurried  aloqg  by  the  example  thus  set  them,  embrace 
one  another  confusedly. 

^*  Afler  this  effusion  has  subsided,  the  curate  and  the  president  of 
the  hneti  embrace  the  two  reconciled  persons.  He,  who  had  already 
Ibtgiventhe  offender,  then  prononnces  with  a  loud  voice  before  the 
kmetif  and*  with  «n  expression  that  lihews  his  sincerity,  a  most  solemn 
lOath,  that'he  renounces  all  resentment  and  all  his  ng/^s  to  vengeance. 
InMsediateigrafiuir,  ihoaKbitiatorsand  ralotioaaof  bethjparties  puttbem* 
•eWes  b  :niotioii,  with  the  two  new  friends  «t  dieir  head ;  wid  proceed 
4o  the  village  of  the  aggressor,  who  has  previously  causedai^grand  enter- 
stauiment  to  beprepared^  consistiqg  of  41  provision  of  meat,  brandy,  wine, 
•cakes  of  maize,  cheese  and  honey«-*On  such  oocasions  as  this,  she^, 
hogs,  and  even  oxen  roasted  in  the  open  air,  are  commonly  served  up. 

**  All  the  relations,  friends  and  neighbours  of  the  parties,  persona 
wliose  curiosity  leads  them  to  witness  the  transaction,  and  even  passdi- 
j^ers,  have  a  right  to  partake  of  the  feast,  ^or  wbich  a  spacious  plot  of 
'gpotmd  is  always  -earefnlly  chosen.    This  scene  is  varied  by  neroic 
10B|B,  natioDal'daifrces,  and  every  possible  degree  of  gaiety.    The  pe- 
v^BMuavyeiimpoiisalioD,  €«ed  by  the  hneH^  is  -  pvesented  as  won  as  l^e 
t|picatsarenKMl6diit.tid>le:  thejuiver,  gold,  and  jewds  are  produeed^ia 
a  large  waiter  or  saber*  Moiigii^  to  the  clnurcii;  «cffiiCls^0f  a  gioitter 
.kulk  ace  brought  in  the  band,    tSMoetimes,  the  par^4^geiev^  gener- 
ously refuses  .the  whole. 

««  Duplicate  copies  of  the  sentence,  (which  has  been  doawn  updtir- 

j|^  the  ceremony,)  written  on  the  same  sheet  of  paper,  4ire  now  pee- 

aeuted  to  the  curate,  who  delivers  one  copy  to  each  party,  by  whom  it 

^Is  preserved  as  a  document  honourable  to  his  &nuly.    The  two  leaves 

or  pages  containing  this  instrument,  are  tied  together  by  a  atring,  'to 

fiduch  a  very  thin  piece  of  Turkish  money  u  attached,  diat /fastens  its 

jtweextremitias,    ThiS'  piece  the  curate  ^or  prestdeat  i^its  with  apair \of 

icissars  into  two  equal  payts<:  and  the-tweieaves  aaeidivtjcUNl  laMah  a 

4BaMier  that  eadioarty  hai-Me  hal^  «tfie  idcD^raf  nvfateh  jaatlMlfd 

.  %  btiofuif  than  boihflogjetbefw 

.    **  JDie^wiiiaaiy  jMfwchi^ 

.fmiieat  afiMMe  aft  $k^  ^ajMal^  a  dfaohn^ga  ^  im  *mm^  mimhpk 
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*^  Mo  instance  has  Kvtr  occurred  in  which  these  decisioas  hate  be^i 
violated:  the  same  families  may  even  be  at  variance  again,  but  thay 
'  never- recur  to  what  has  previously  beeti  decided.  rThe  reconciliatidn 
tff  individuals  thus  consecrated  produces  a  pacification 'between  ^1  the 
'^ttienlbets  of  b6th  iktnilies,  who  become' bound  for  ea6h  other  by  mutual 
"HiHrths:  which  the 'Montenegrins  are  known  to  reverence  "ttibst  sttictN, 
^helher  ihey^httve^refertetoee  to  any  ptibltc  6t  privmeHhterests,  stttd 
.  >Whlitfaer  they  harre  sVi»6rn  by-  their  mustadies  '<!rii  by  the^i*  honour/'     ' 

The  Te^idenoe  of- the  Wladika  or  'prince  'bkhcq)  is  at  file 
r<moiift8tery  6f  Gettign^.  Peter  Petrowitch^  whoheld  that  office  iii 
,1818  when  Col.' Sommiferes  visited  him,  is  deseribed' as  a  ven^r- 
fable man^not  more  exemplary  for  hii»  piety  than:^for  his  modei^ty^ 
epurtty^  and  aimplicily  of  manners,  unitedwithcdnsidi&rableknow-^ 
/iedge  of  the  world  and  no  small  degree  of  prudence  andcdUtie^^ ; 
^  and'fatther;  as  l^^dng  well  skilled  in  die  Italian,  German,  and  Rus- 
wfian  languag^^-tovwhieh  headdddalrttlie>EnglishandlessFreneh. 

Of  this  prelate,  by  whom  our  author  was  most  hospitably  en-* 
t^ertsuttedy  'We  ihave  a  hmg  and  intoresting  account,  for  which 
iwe:iregr!st  4htot'We  4ave  not  room.  iHeiwas^regarded,  (anddt 
fiqppears  ^with  ^graat  jnatioe)  ^as  the  folher  of  ^his  people  ;'  n^ 
^eioamnnidated -many  important  ^particulars  tefattif  e  to  theMS(Sii- 
amerce,  lilecatilre,  &c.  ofihe  Montenegrins, ^a-few  of  whidi'We 
'ehast^n  to  lay  'before  our  readers. 

A  small  pairt  only  of  Montenegro  is-  cultivated,  in  the  e^^dlir 
Iparts,  tbey  raise  iplenty  of  summer-barley,  tye,  isiai^e,  and*c»ihMr 
^graki^  together « with  hemp,  potatoes,  Jerusalmn  arMchokeit,. 
.4{abbagesy  canrotSy  vkidney-baans,  andipeas^  aad  «ttitefanest^iiici%- 
^ibtoiQuantity'itf'  onion^^^shflyUots,  and  :gBrlie,  which  they  >otil- 
ftii^ale  in  oTerff' fdiveoticm,  exiA  consume  finiisudh  quantities 
iiu».4o  r^nd^  their  pensons  handfy  supportable  from  the  ^le 
irodoiar'which  thepeKneAer  iti  the  krwer md  more  sh^itereddilK 
ftmels,  near;  A4bftma,  'iA^y^^aisetwheat  of  'a  "rety  >finperiop  Ma- 
i}it^:«tiieyi&e'is  also  -cultsvated  >with  gteat^^miooess^  ^ttd^n^ 
beckon  not  fewer  lAmn  forty^^swb  'Afferent  ^^^aifi^es  of  grarpife, 
tilphich,  in  afew  hishly;favoiHred  apots/afford^wiinc^'of  an  ex^i- 
\fi&l0iilstrour.  A{>ples/pear8,  (pikimsy  sch^Mes  <]f  ttiffe^eat^^^ 
i^and  figSi^fgro^  wild  iiti  great  kbondaa^e,  aind  in  various  places : 
Jogetiber  witt^  every i^apecies  of  ^e  melon  iribe  )tf  •  ptefifts^;  ^Mit 
dttie  ohve^tEoe  i&QiujMbes  cmfy  an  one  or  itwo  ^apots.  6eneta% 
niift»km^^^}ik»ivta^  ^a  ^wibd^  loid  ww 

mitm^ mSLG0fiioa^imsMjj^  Mlafl0t{a«Ka?e^(ith«JMbntMig^ 

bein^  ignorant  of  the  art  of  gracing,  which  thtfiWteiilialWIft 
iittv>afc-att€nytiid  iariaAMiaei*   dli£i«^g  ivtli^  iiMrfbd  ^ti^^ 
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speaks  in  raptures  of  a  species  of  Aloea,  called  Bamia,  of  which 
tnere  are  two  yarieties,  not  only  as  a  wholesome  article  of  food, 
hut  also  as  a  valuable  accession  to  the  Materia  Medica^  from  its 
emollient,  resolvent,  and  pectoral  properties :  a  decoction  of 
its  leaves  is  said  to  be  of  great  use  and  value/in  cases  of  oph- 
thalmia,  which  are  of  sequent  occurrence  in  these  parts. 
Different  kinds  of  beautiful  flowers  and  fragrant  shnil>s  de- 
light the  eye  and  smell,  while  the  mountains  and  plains  aie 
covered  with  larches,  firs,  oaks,  chesnut  and  walnut-trees, 
cypresses,  beech,  holly,  lime,  and  other  trees,  many  of  which 
attain  to  a  prodigious  size.  In  the  lower  and  soumem  parts, 
vegetation  thrives  in  a  most  surprising  manner :  firequentiy,  in 
the  course  of  a  night,  the  appearance  of  the  garaenis^  so 
changed  that  it  can  no  longer  be  recognized.  As  an  instance 
■  of  this  wonderful  growth  of  plants,  our  author  mentions  hi« 
receiving  a  peach  that  weighed  between  foiurteen  and  sevente^i 
ounces  ;  a  species  of  citron  that  weighed  at  least  two  pounds ; 
and  a  beautiful  camatioii  which  measured  eleven  inches  in  cir- 
^uMerence. 

Considering  the  extent  of  its  surface,  only  a  small  part  of  the 
;6oil  of  Montenegro  is  under  cultivation,   its  inhabitants  having 
iio  manufactures,  necessarily  possess  but  few  articles  that-can 
be  exchanged ;  and  consequently  their  commerce  is  inconsider- 
able.   They  are,  however,  well  clothed  and  fed,  and  there  are 
very  few  who  have  not  laid  by  something,  to  a  greater  or 
less  amount.  .  Mendicity  (except  among  the  monks,)  is  utterly 
unknown,  and  neither  men  nor  women  are  ever  seen  in  ragged 
clothes.    Their  principal  wealth,  and  staple  article  of  com- 
merce, consists  in  their  numerous  flocks,  trom  which  they  se- 
lect and  export  annually  to  Venice,  by  the  canal  of  Cattarl),  at 
least  115,000  sheep,  and  25,000 goats;  to  which  are  to  be  added 
not  less  than  600,000  pounds  weight  of  cheese  :  these,  though 
rather  dry  in  consequence  of  the  butyraceous  matter  being 
too  closely  pressed  out,  are  nevertheless  of  exquisite  flavour 
-irom  the  process  employed  in  making  them,  which  our  author 
,in  vain  endeavoured  to  ascertain.    Another  important  article 
is  fish,  which  is  produced  in  great  abundance,  and  of  every 
.kind,  in  the  rivers  Schinizza  and  Ricowezemowich,  particularly 
'  a  small  sort,  somewhat  between  the  pilchard  and  herring,  by 
.naturalists  called  the  scuranzza.     The  fishery;  of  which  CoL 
vSommieres  has  given  an  interesting  account,  chiefly  belongs  ta 
:  the  fVladika  or  Sishop,  who  derives  the  chief  part  ot  his  revenue 
from  it.    A  few  oxen  and  mules  are  also  exported,  but  to  no 
great  amouiit.  ,  ^     - 

The  places  to  which  the  Mdnt^^grins  chiefly  trade,^^  aie 
Qattaro,  P^bmtq^  Dobrota^  Peiasto,  Budua^  Pastrowichia,  and 
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sometimes  Castel-Nuovo  and  Ragusa.    They  also  traffic  iMti 
the  Morlachians,  and  frequent  the  markets  of  Nixich^  in  the 

.  Turkish  province  of  Herzegowine ;  and,  according  to  circum- 
stances and  the  politics  of. the  moment,  they  will  even  go  to 
Ae  market  of  Xabiak,  one  of  the  most  considerable  in  the 
Turkish  part  of  Albania.  A  few  of  them  trade  directly  ^ith 
the  Mediterranean,  in  their  own  fiottoms,  and  some  or  them 
hare  even  undertaken  long  commercial  voyages,  with  success. 

As  the  Montenegrins  have  no  money  oi  their  own,  their  com- 
mercial transactions  are  done  in  Venetian  sequins,  and  in  Turk- 
ish and  Ragusan  piastres.  Their  trade  is  perfectly  free  and 
honest ;  and  they  are  remarked  for  the  fidelity  with  which  they 
execute  their  contracts :  not  being  able  to  write,  they  pledge* 
themselves  verbally,  laying  one  hand  on  their  breast  and  ^ving 
the  other  to  the  contracting  party.  As  however  the  Turks  are 
their  sworn  enemies,  they  think  it  no  dishonour  to  carry  on  a 
successful  smti^ling  trade  in  their  ports. 

From  the  simple  habits  of  the  Montenegrins,  it  is  evident  that 
the  arts,  sciences,  and  literature  must  be  at  a  low  ebb  with  them. 
They  have  neither  physicians  nor  surgeons ;  but  certain  pea- 
sants gratuitously  undertake  the  cure  of  particular  diseases  by 
means  of  particular  vegetable  juices,  the  secret  of  which  they 
exclusively  possess ;  and  others,  in  like  manner,  apply  them- 

'  selves  to  tne  gratuitous  healing  of  ruptures,  and  different  kinds 
of  wounds  and  fractures^  and  also  to  inoculation,  in  which 
they  succeed  so  well,  that  no  vestiges  of  the  small-pox  are  to 
be  seen.  Shortly  before  our  author's  arrival,  vaccination 
had  been  introduced  by  the  bishop,  whose  efforts  to  introduce 
it  intopractice  he  had  the  honour  to  second.  So  hardy  indeed  are 
the  constitutions  of  the  Montenegrins,  and  so  uniform  is  their 
temperance,  that  they  are  rarely  subject  to  any  but  accidental 

-  and  trifling  maladies. 

Of  manufactures  they  are  totally  destitute.  The  rude  con- 
4Struction  of  their  agricultural  implements  proves  that  they  have 

'descended  to  them  from  the  most  barbarous  ages;  and  the 
stuffs,  or  cloths,  made  by  them,  are  of  the  coarsest  nature  ima- 
ginable. They  have  no  oakers,  butchers,  joiners,  or  locksmiths: 

'  every  one  cuts  out  his  own  clothes,  and  makes  his  own  boots 
out  of  goat-skins,  with  no  other  preparation  than  a  little  sea 
«alt :   in  short  every  fperson  does  whatever  he  wants  for  him^ 

'  self,  and  in  his  own  way. 

'     If  the  useful  arts  are  not  held  in  honour  at  Montenegro,  it 
cannot  be  supposed  that  the  fine  arts  should  flourish  there* 

•  Their  pictures,  if  such  they  may  be  called,  consist  of  wretched 

'  idaubs,  representing  Jesus  Christ,  the  Virgito,  and  twelve 
Aposties,  together  with  dhreni  miracles,  and  isceties  of  lieM;  all 


^8  Sqiwmm  jifii'  -Mki^fj^^i^M^iUmffgiio. 

Of  wntten  music  tfafey.<are  t€»4al^  ogifarant; .  all  .Ike  aM  <«iltig 

lyy  th/sm  aie  traoMnitied  by  osal  'tra.dilioi^^aiid  tlt^«revery 

..&nd  of  ^six^ng*    la  ^^nem,  ttheir  siogets  aaceompiliiy  thcka- 

4Bely69,  or  are  accaaq^anied  by  others^  on  ^a  ano&eehoid  o)r  a 

rJbag-pipe,  *aiid  many  of  them  ^play  on  tbe  sixople  flate^  'tlie  in- 

venison  of  which  by  the  a^oients  is  asc^fibed  to  Pan. 

The  language  spoken  by  the  MoHtenegrins  is  "th^  ^Illfyrian, 

.  which  is  a.  dialect  of  the  Qred^,  though  some  writers  affiim 

that  it  is  the  Sclavcmian  or  ancient  Sarmatian.  Itis^atoaeeJi^h 

.and  laconic,  enei^etic  and  harmonious;  cmd  isisquaUy  beeoiti- 

^  ang  in  the  lips  of  both«exes.  It  is.as  proper  for  tender -subji^ets 

as  for  narrating  feats  of  axinsy  and  is  said  to  be  aemcupoitfay'nofafe, 

-^adMted  to  oratory^  and  vehement. 

No  schools  however  are  establinhed^  either  public  or  pB^otte, 

consequently  the  Montenegrins  ha;ve  no  literatnre:  but  bH  4)f 

'.them  cultivate  poetry,  and  some  of  them  exciel  ^as  vmprovi^atorL 

/The  subjects  which  furnish  themes  for  their  Muse,   are  Ae 

^jpleasures  and^pains  of  the  tender  passion ;  and'the.^sand  ,|ihe- 

T Jiom^na  of  ooature^  meteois,  earthqufi^Kes,  smd  the  l^e.    Almoet 

'M  tbehrddeas  wre  figurative*    A  siQgle  volume  eondtitutes  the 

iwhole  national  library  of  ihie  Montenegrins.:  it  is  a  histoiy  .of 

> their  country,  written  .in  17649  by  <me  yassilia,  v^oadtjutor  to 

tthe  then  bishop,  andispriutedintheiRussian  loQgutge,  witit  a 

^.dedication  to  the  great  chancellor.  Count  Wop^naow.    M  is 

risaid  to  be  ajL  ill-digested  compilation,  fydL^f  dbiamrd  anecdotes 

,>and  ^f  very  vsnspuuons  au&eori^:  it  I'ecotid^,  /how0^r,«the 

« valiant  adakievements  of  thi&bEave  but  illitdsate  people,  -wiiii^ 

.asi;he  only  part  of  the  woskthat  biiai^s  tthetseiaWajiiee  <^  ipn>- 

Jbability* 

But  though  the  native  historians  of  Montenegro  have  fiir- 

..aished  but  few  matoiak  fStir  its  Thialory,  Colenei  >S0mmieTW  has 

.'Collected  iUiaa(iesonsinitoiiesting>  ^andi^fcparseastly  aarittientic{N«titti- 

.hur^  selative  to  then*  ^snoseessful  feoni^ts  with  <  the  (IwAb  Jov 

.independence^  which  th^  ultimately  cenquered/und^  the«Me 

^direction  and  .geaemkhif)  of  their  present  VH^ks,  ear  pcniee 

<l»ishQp,  in  the  .^ear  179B.    The  aarrativ&4»f  their  otmoofBi^ 

r^against  the  oelebmted  Ali  Bacha^c^  foaanim^  j(whase^aciiiie8 

^  Monlenfigms  «gt;to%  >diso0m£ted  thoee^ 

is  peculiarly  interesting;  and  we  caaciet  imt  weifftet  ibitbAe 

^ength^^o^wwhthia  allele  hftB«alfa»dy  attmeCiemBaBdsiits  to 

4ii8auw.k  wkhNiue  •ooMise  M^oa.  ,Tb»rialto^faftof 4be4H 

fwtoiiieria^hirfby.j&lled>fwth>a  ]mfte^.#f  At^mmmvM^i 

fgy  <lf 'J(oha{€a«trk4b€ttarte 
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incceeded  in  emancipating  his  country  from  the  Turkish  yoke* 
After  his  death,  however,  the  arms  of  Mahomet  II.  were  again 
triumj^ant,  and  tte  kingdom  of  Epiruf,  with  the  exception  of 
Montenegro,  once  more  fell  under  the  Turkish  sceptre. 

It  would  be  singular  if  an  officer,  who  had  served  mthe  armies 
of  Buonaparte,  were  to  publish  a  work  without  calumniating  the 
cabinet  of  St.  James's.  The  successive  defeats  which  the 
French  armies  received  from  the  forces  of  the  Allied  Sovereigns, 
between  the  years  1812  and  1815,  have  inflicted  such  a  wound 
on  their  vanity,  that  no  Frenchman  can  suffer  any  opportunity 
of  censuring  the  British  government  to  escape  him.  This  is 
particularly  the  case  with  our  author's  concluding  chapter,  in 
which  the  cyccupation  of  Malta  by  Great  Britain,  and  her  acqui- 
sition of  the  Elgin  Marbles,  come  in  for  an  ample  share  of  nis 
vituperations.  With  these  comparatively  trivial  exceptions,  wo 
regard  this  work  as  a  valuable  accession  to  geography  and 
history.  The  observations  on  the  ancient  and  modern  topography 
of  Montenemro  are  particularly  interesting ;  and,  with  the  aid 
of  the  excellent  map  and  plates,  which  accompany  the  work, 
will  contribute  materially  to  correct  the  erroneous  information 
which  has  been  circulated  respecting  this  hitherto  almost  un* 
known  country. 
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the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  &c.  &c.  8vo.  9s. 

Modifio  ChiruijgpoallVansaclions,  pufali^ed  by  th(i.MedicaliRnd<!lhirurgieal 
Society  of  London.  Vol.  XL  Part  I.  8vo.  9s. 

AtXvMkliaa.QatheiFla^Hey  dsfi^ied.to.proveat  coatagiousy  fromf^tsoc^ 
lectedldoirin^the  Autborrs;]:«sideiioe.in  Malta  when  visited  by  that  Malady,  ai 
1813,  &c.  B^r  Sir^  Ai«hix  Brooke  Faulkner,  MD.,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  CkAr 
le§0jof  RbysifiiMis*  8you  t9t^  * 

A.Xceatiseion.Dyspef>sia,oi>Iti4igestiom    By  J«  W6odford«^  MD..8V0,  Sr.- M, 

lEbof  Practice  ofi  Pbyeio^    By^Geoige^Gcegory^  MD.    8vo«    10#»6c^. 

On  the  Duties  and  Qualifications  of  a  Physician.  By  John  Gregorj?^  M^i 
FRfii    Boo]aci^8vo»    4^4 

Viewe  of  the  MutoiiS'Of  tbe  Sf iMn-  Body^  dtewa  ftem  Natnrey  and  eiK 
grilliad'by<Geoig»  lijevie,  afCoonpiuued  by  siiiUUe'  Blplanatoiy-  References^, 
designed  as  a  Guide  to  the  Student  of  Anatomy^  and' a  Book'.of'R^(k'eaee  fojr. 
thakMadioa)>Prafit)itieiMB.r    4i0Lt    li/  lilis*  Gd.  boards^ 

RkistoatioQS  ofiBhreDology.^  Ji^ifiit  G*  Maekensie^  WithShgravkigsit  8tOb 
15t»Jbioftnit* 

A  Treatise  on  Dispepsia ;  or,  Indigestion.  By  J.  WoodfordlB^  MD)  8¥0^ 
9s.  6d. 
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Oadineft  of  Midwifery.  ByJ.  T.  ClonqaestyMD.  WithlSfiogravingB.  19mo. 
7f.6d.  boards.  .  - 

A  Synopsis  of  tbe  Diseases  of  the  £ye/[and  their  Treatment;  to  which  are 
prefixed,  a  short  Anatomical  Descripdon/  and  a  Sketch'of  the  Physiology  of 
that  Organ.    By  Benjamin  Tiateniy  FRS.  *  ■     ' 

mSCELLAMEOUS. 

Select  Fables;  with  Cuts  designed  and  engraved  by  Thomas  and  John 
Bewick,  and  others,  previous  to  the  Year  1780 ;  together  with  a  Memoir,  and 
a  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  the  Works  of  Messrs.  Bewick.  Demy  8vo.  15f. 
royal  8vo.  1/.  1<.  imperial  8 vo.  1/.  llJ.  6d. 

Aphorisms,  or  a  Glance  at  Human  Nature.    Foobcap  8vo.    Ss.  6d, 

The  British  Botanist,  or  a  Familiar  Introduction  to  the  Science  of  Botany  ; 
with  16  Plates.    ISmo.  7s.  6<2. 

The  New  Picture  of  Edinburgh,  in  which  the  History  and  Improvements 
are  brought  down  to  the  present  Time,  and  embeUished  with  many  New  Views, 
in  18mo«    Price  5f.  boards,  6i.  bound. 

First  Lines  of  the  Human  Mind.    By  John  Feame.    8vo.    15«. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Art  of  Brewing,  exhibiting  the  London  Practice  of  Brew* 
ing  Porter,  Brown  Stout,  Ale,  Table  Beer,  and  various  kinds  of  Malt  Liquors. 
By  Fred.  Accum,  with  Plates.     12mo.     9<. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Art  of  Making  Wine  from  Native  Fruits ;  exhibiting  the 
Chemical  Principles  upon  which  the  Art  depends.    By  Frederick  Accum. 

ISmo.    Si. 

The  Climate  of  London ;  deduced  from  Meterological  Observations  made  at 
different  Places  in  the  Neighbourhood  of  the  Metropolis.  By  Luke  Howard. 
2  vols.  8vo.  1/.  5«.  boards. 

Lectures  on  the  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind.  By  the  late  Thomas 
Brown,  MD.  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  £dinbuig|h. 
4  vols.  8vo.  2/.  12«.  6d,  boards. 

Anti-Scepticism ;  or,  an  Enquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Philosophy  of  Lan« 
guage  as  connected  with  the  Sacred  Scriptures.  By  the  Author  of  the  Phil^ 
aophy  of  Elocution.  8vo.  bt. 

The  Boatswain's  Mate.    By  an  officer  in  the  Navy.    Price  U.  6d. 

The  Boy's  School,  or  Traits  of  Character  in  Early  Life.  By  Miss  Sandham. 
3f .  boards.  '  > 

More  Minor  Morals ;  or,  an  Introduction  to  the  Winter  Family,  with  Aunt 
Eleanor's  Stories  interspersed.  5i.  6d,  boards. 

Supplement  to  Dr.  Johnson's  Dictionary,  adapted  both  to  the  common  Edi* 
tions,  and  that  by  Mr.  Todd.    By  the  Rev.  John  Seager.  4to.  1/.  Is.  boards. 

Letters  for  the  Post,  and  not  for  the  Press.    8vo.  19s.  boards. 

Proposed  RiAes  and  Regulations  for  the  Exercise  and  Manoeuvres  of  the 
Lance ;  compiled  from  the  Polish  System :  adapted  to  the  Formation,  &c.  of 
the  British  Uavalry.  By  Lieut.  Col.  R.  H.  De  Montmorency.  4to.  With 
Plates  1/.  boards. 

A  Dissertation  on  the  Passage  of  Hannibal  over  the  Alps.  By  a  Member 
of  the  University,  of  Oxford.   8vo.    With  Maps.  18«.  boards. 

Framiogham,  its  Agriculture,  &c.;  including  the  Economy  of  a  Small  Farm* 
By  Edward  Rigby,  Esq.    dt.  Qd, 

Italy,  its  Agriculture,  &c.    From  the  French  of  Chateauvieax.    8vo.  Ti.6<f. 

Augustus,  or  the  Ambitious  Student ;  being  a  brief  Attempt  to  illustrate 
some  of  the  various  Effects  of  Literature  upon  the  Mind,  when  deeply  studied. 
8vo.    9«.  boards. 

Tbe  Etonian.    8vo.    No.  L  8s. 
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A  l>eati$e  on  the  Art  of  Making  Wine  from  Native  Fruits.  By  the  same 
Author.     12mo.     3«.  boards. 

Description. of  Instruments,  designed  for  extending  and  improving  Meteoro- 
logical Observations.    By  John  Le^e,  Esq.    8vo«    2$, 

An  Essay  on  the  Origin  and  Progress  of  Stereotype  Printing.  By  ThomaA 
Hodgsoiv.    Bvo.    10i.6d,  roval  8vo%  t8i. 

A  Manual  of  Foreign  Exchanges,  Monies,  &c.;  intended  as  an  Assistant  to 
the  Counting-House.    12mo.    48.  half-bound. 

Tentamen ;  or,  an  Essay  towards  the  HiHory  of  Whittington.  Foolscap^ 
df.  boards. 

The  Iliad  of  Homer,  translated  into  English  Prose.  By  a  Graduate  of  the 
University  of  Oxford.    2  vols.  8vo.     1/.  4«.  boards. 

Anecdotes  and  Characters  of  the  House  of  Brunswick,  illustrative  of  the 
Courts  of  Hanover  and  London.    By  J.  Brown.    8vo.    95.boards% 

NAtU&AL   HIStORY. 

An  Introduction  to  the  Knowledge  of  Fungusses ;  intended  to  bring  into 
notice  this  much-neglected  Tribe  of  Vegetables.    Plates.    19mo.    5s. 

Zoological  Illustrations,^  or  Original  l^gures  and  Descriptions  of  New,  Rare, 
or  otherwise  interesting  Animals,  selected  principally  from  the  Classes  of 
Ornithology,  Entomology,  and  Con'chology.  By  William  Swainson,  FLS. 
MWS,&c.    No.  I.    Royal  Bvo.    Price  4*.  6d. 

An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Conchology,  describing  the  Orders,  Genera, 
^nd  Species  of  Shells,  their  most  prominent  Characteristics,  and  usual  mode 
of  Classificarion ;  with  Observations  on  the  Nature  and  Properties  of  the  Ani- 
ibaals,  and  Directions  for  Collecting,  Preserving,  and  Cleaning  Shells.  By 
Charles  Wordarch.    In  Crown  8vo.    Price  7s.  plain,  and  l3s.  coloured. 

NOVELS,  mtAHA,  &G. 

Exchange  no  Robbery,  or  the  IHamond  Ring ;  a  Comedy,  in  Three  Acts. 
'8vo.    3s.  6^. 

The  Vampire,  a  romantic  Melodrama,  in  Three  Acts.    8vo.    2s.  6d. 

Contested  Election,  a  Novel.    By  A.  M.  Ennis.    3  vols.  18s. 

Traits  and  Trials,  a  Novel.    2  vols.    14«.  boards. 

Eccentricity,  a  Novel.    By  Mrs.  Mac  Nally.    3  vols.    IL  Is.  boards. 

Lovers  and  Friends,  a  Novel.    By  Anne  of  Swansea.  £  vols.  l/.7s.  6d.  bds. 

The  Feuds  of  Luna  and  PeroUo,  an  Historio  Tale  of  the  16th  Century;  a 
Novel.    4  vols.    1/.  8s.  boards. 

Melmoth  the  Wanderer;  a  Tale.  By  the  Author  of  Bertram.  4 vols, 
ii.  8r.  boards. 

POETRY. 

The  Harp  t)f  the  Desert,  containing  the  Battle  of  Algiers ;  with  other  Pieces 
in  verse.    Bv  Ishmael  Fitzadam,  a  Seaman.    8vo.    5s.  6d, 

Jack  Randalls  Diary,  or  Proceedings  at  the  House  of  Call  for  Genius;  edited 
ly  Mr.  Break  window;  to  whicli  are  added  several  of  Mr.  B.'s  minor  Pieces. 
Foolscap  8vo.    4s. 

The  Cheltenham  Mail  Bag,  or  Letters  from  Gloucestershire ;  edited  by  Peter 
Quince,  the  Younger.    12mo.    5s.  6d. 

Poems.    By  the  Author  of  the  Arab.    8vo.    Is.  6d, 

Hebrew  Harmonies  and  Allusions*  By  William  Coldwell.  One  Volume. 
l2mo.    6t. 

Stanzas,  written  on  a  Summer^s  Evening,  and  other  Poems.  By  George 
Alilner,  Jun.    Bvo.    3s.  6d^ 

A  Day  in  Autumn.    By  Barnard  Barton.    4to.  -  2s.  6d, 

The  Mountain  Boy,  in  Four  Cantos.    By  John  Bird,  Esq.    8vo.  9s.  bds. 
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The  Legend  of  St.  Loy ;  with  other  Poems.  By  John  Ai)raham  Heraud. 
8vo.  with  a  Frontispiece.     10s.  6d.  boar4S' 

POLITICS    AMD    POLITICAL    ECONOMY. 

A  Letter  to  S.  C.  Whitbread,  Esq.  MPr    By  the  Rev.  J.  W.  CunniBgham. 

MA,    erf.j 

Hemarks  on  the  Necessity  of  conforming  to  Order,  with  respect  to  Clerical 
Vestments ;  and  on  the  present  dilapidated  State  of  many  Country  Churches. 
In  Two  Letters.    By  a  Graduate  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford.    8vo.    .Is, 

Enumeration  of  the  Inhabitants  of  the  City  of  Glasgow.  By  James  Cleland. 
Folio.     12s,  .  . 

The.Oppositiontsty  or  Reflections  on  the  Present  State  of  Parties;  accompa- 
nied by  a  Proposal  for  a  New  System  of  Reform,     Si«, 

Substance  of  Lord  Erskine's  Speech  in  the  House  of  Lords,  on  Friday  the 
1 4th  of  July,  1820,  on  moving  that  a  List  of  the  Witnesses  intended  to  be  exa- 
mined in  Support  of  the  Bill  of  Pains  and  Penalties^  should  forthwith  be  deli- 
vered to  the  Queen.     Is. 

A  Letter  to  Mr.  Wilberforce,  and  a  Petition  to  the  King ;  with  a  Preface. 
By  Lord  John  R  ussell.     Is.  6d, 

Remarks  on  Lord  John  Russeirs  Bill  for  the  Disfranchisement  of  the  Bo- 
rough of  Gram  pound.     By  a  Member  of  the  Last  Parliament.     2s. 

The  Triumph  of  Public  Opinion,  being  a  Standing  Lesson  to  the  Throne,  the 
Parliament,  and  the  People ;  with  proposed  Aiticles  of  Impeachment  against 
the  Ministers  in  the  Case  of  her  Majesty.     By  Charles  Maclean.     2s.  6d. 

Remarks  on  the  Suppressed  Book,  as  connected  with  the  Bill  of  Pains  and 
Penalties  to  Divorce  Queen  Caroline,     is. 

An  Enquiry  concerning  the  Power  of  Increase  in  the  Numbers  of  Mankind, 
being  an  Answer  to  Mr.  Malthas  on  that  Subject.  By  William  Godwin.  8vo, 
18«.  boards. 

THEOLOGY. 

Lectures  on  the  Temper  and  Spirit  of  the  Christian  Religion;  Brstwdtiea 
and  delivered  to  tlie  Inmates  of  a  large  Public  Asylum,  and  now  published  and 
addressed  to  the  numerous  Parties  which  a^tate  and  divide  this  Etapire.  By 
Matthew  Allen,  EMR.  MSE.,  &c.    8vo.    9s. 

The  His  tor  V  of  Religious  Liberty,  from  the  earliest  Period  to  the  Death  of 
George  the  Third.    By  the  Rev.  R.  Brooke.     2  vols.  8vo.  1/.  Is. 

A  Sermon  on  Confirmation.     By  the  Rev.  H,  S.  Cassau.     8vo.     if.  6d. 

Lectures  on  the  Holy  Trinity.  By  the  Rev.  Edward  Andrews,  LLD. 
8vo.     78, 

A  Defence  of  "  Baptism  a  Term  of  Communion,"  in  Answer  to  the  Rev.  R. 
Hairs  Reply.    By  the  Rev.  Joseph  Winghorne.    8vo.    6*. 

Family  Devotion,  a  Course  of  Morning  and  Evening  Prayers  for  Four 
Weeks.    By  Joseph  Jones,  MA.     12mo. 

No  Valid  Argument  can  be  drawn  from  the  Incredulity  of  the  Jews  against 
the  Truth  of  the  Christian  Religion,  an  Essay.  By  the  Rev.  Robert  Brough, 
BA.     8vo.    3s. 

An  Essay  on  the  Advantages  of  the  Religious  and  Moral  Instruction  of  the 
Young.     By  the  Rev.  W.  Easton,  BA.     8vo.     2s.  6d. 

A  Reply  to  a  Pamphlet  entitled  the  Legality  of  the  Questions,  proposed  by 
Dr.  Herbert  Marsh,  Lord  Bishop  of  Peterborough,  to  Candidates  for  Holy 
Orders  within  that  Diocese,  considered  by  a  Layman.    8vo,     Is.  6d. 

A  Sermon  with  Notes,  in  which  is  proved,  that  the  Christian  Priesthood  is 
a  perfect  Hierarchy,  emulating  from  God  himself,  &c.  By  the  Rev.  John 
Ox  lee.     8vo.     3s.  6d. 

A  Charge  delivered  to  the  Clergy  of  the  Diocese  of  Chester,  at  the  Vis'ita- 
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tion-of  that  Diocese  in  July  and  August,  1830.    By  George  Henry  Law,  Lord 
Bishop  of  Chester.     4to.     2s.  ^d. 

Family  Prayers  for  every  Morning  and  Evening  in  the  Week.  By  the  Rev. 
J^s.  Roberts,  of  Derby.     18mo.     Is.  6d.  bound. 

Scripture  and  Antiquity  United  in  a  Christian's  Testimony,  against  the  re- 
cent Publications  of  Mr.  Belshara  and  Dr.  Carpenter.  To  which  is  added,  the 
Unitarian  Catechised.    By  the  Bishop  of  St.  David's.     Price  3s. 

Remarks  upon  the  Eighty-seven  Quiestions  proposed  by  Herbert  Marsh, 
DD.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Peter&rough,"  to  Candidates  for  Holy  Orders,,  and  to 
those  in  Orders,  who  apply  for  a  Licence  to  a  Curacy  in  his  Diocese.  By 
the  Rev.  Joseph  Wilson,  ATM.  Author  of  "  Letters  on  the  Truth  of  Natural 
and  Revealed  Religion,  designed  as  an  Introduction  to  Butler's  Analogy." 
Price  is.  6d. 

The  Encouragement  of  the  Christian  Minister.  A  Sermon  preached  in  tlie' 
Parish  Church  of  Henley,  August  22,  1820,  before  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Diocese  of  Oxford,  Joseph  Phillimore,  DCL  ;  and  the  Reverend  the 
Clei^  of  the  Deaneries  of  Aston  and  Henley :  and  published  at' their  Request! 
By  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Sumner,  MA.    Price  Is.  6d. 

Observations  upon  Sunday  Newspapers,  tending  to  show  the  Impiety  of 
such  a  Violation  of  the  Sabbath,  the  Religious  and  Political  Evils  consequent 
upon  the  Practice,  and  the  Necessity  which  exists  for  its  Suppression.     35.  6d, 

The  Works  of  the  Rev.  G.  C.  Smith.  12mo.  with  a  Portrait.  5s.  half-bound. 

Historical  Epitome  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament;  in  which  the  Events 
are  arranged  according  to  Chronological  Order.  By  a  Member  of  the  Church 
of  England.     12mo.    Gs. 

The  Scriptural  Doctrine  of  Divine  Grace,  with  Cautions  respecting  its  £x« 
position  and  Application,  a  Sermon.     By  the  Rev.  James  Innfian,  DD.  2«.  6d, 

An  Affectionate  Address  to  those  Dissenters  from  the  Communion  of  the 
Church  of  England  who  agree  with  her  in  the  leading  Doctrines  of  Christianity. 
By  Samuel  Wix,  AM.  FR.  and  AS.    Price  6rf. 

Tea-Table  Chat,  or  Religious  Allegories  told  at  the  Tea-Table  in  a  Semimury 
for  Ladies.    By  Robert  Burnside,  AM.    3s.  6d.  boards. 

Psalms  and  Hymns,  adapted  to  the  Service  of  the  Church  of  England  for 
every  Sunday  and  Holiday  throughout  the  Year.  By  Henry  Lowe.  l2mo. 
98,  boards. 

VOYAGES,   TRAVELS,   AND   TOPOGRAPHY. 

Travels  through  England,  Wales,  and  Scotland,  in  the  Year  1816. .  By  Dr^ 
S.  H.  Spiker,  Librarian  to  his  Majesty  the  King  of  Prussia.  2  vols.  12mo.  14«. 

A  Picturesque  Tour  from  Geneva  to  Milan,  by  Way  of  the'  Simplon,  with 
38  coloured  Plates.     Imperial  8vo.    2/.  12s.  6d, 

.Selections  from  Letters,  written  during  a  Tour  to  the  United  States,  in  the 
Summer  and  Autumn  of  1819.     12mo.     58, 

A  Tour  through  a  Part  of  the  Netherlands,  France,  and  Switzerland,  in  the 
Year  1817.    By  Thomas  Heger.    8vo.    10s.  6d.  boards. 

Account  of  a  Tour  in  Normandy ;  undertaken  chiefly  for  the  Purpose  of 
Investigating  the  Architectural  Antiquities  of  the  Dutchy,  with  Observations 
on  its  History,  the  Country,  and  its  Inhabitants.  By  Dawson  Turner,  Esq. 
AM.  FRS.,  &c.     2  vols,  royal  8vo.    3/.  13s.  6d. 

Notes  on  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  the  Southern  Parts  of  Braail,  taken  during  a 
Residence  of  Ten  Years  in  that  Country,  from  1808  to  1818;  with  an  Appen- 
dix, describing  the  Signals  by  which  Vessels  enter  the  Port  of  Rio  Grande  do 
Sul ;  together  with  numerous  Tables  of  Commerce,  and  a  Glossary  of  Tupi 
Words.  By  John  Luccock.  With  two  Maps  and  a  Plan.  4to.  Price  2/. 
125.  6d,  boards. 

Sketches  representing  the  Native  Tribes,  Animals,  and  Scenery,  of  Southern 
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AfiricAy  from  Drawings  made  by  the  late  Mr.  Samuel  DameU,  engraved  hj 
^iUiam  DanieU^  Esq.    4to.    3/.  3s.  boards,    India  Proofe,  4/.  4s. 

Tlie  Tour  of  Africa,  containing  a  concise  Account  of  all  the  Countries  in  that 
Quarter  of  the  Globe,  hitherto  visited  by  Europeans,  with  the  Manners  and 
Customs  of  the  Inhabitants ;  selected  from  the  best  Authors,  and  arranged  by 
Catherine  Hutton.    Vol.  II.  8vo.  with  a  Map.    12f.  boards. 

A  Journal  of  a  Tour  in  France,  Switzerland*  and  Lombardy,  crossing  the 
Simplon,  and  returning  by  Mount  Cenis  to  Paris,  during  the  Autumn  of  1818. 
S  vols.  13mo.  with  Plates.    6s.  boards. 

An  Historical  and  Geographical  Memoir  of  the  North  American  Consent, 
its  Nations,  and  Tribes,    m  the  Rev.  James  Bentley  Gordon.    4to.  2/.  bds. 

Letters  written  during  a  Tour  through  Normandy,  Brittany,  and  other  Parts 
of  France,  in  1818.  By  Mr.  C.  Stothard.  4to.  with  £n{;raving8.  %L  ifts,  6d,  bds. 

Narratives  of  the  Operations,  and  Recent  Discoveries  within  the  Pyramids^ 
&c.  in  Egypt  and  Nubia,  and  of  a  Journey  to  the  Coast  of  the  Red  Sea.  By 
G.  Belzoni.    4to.  with  a  Portrait.    %L  2s. 

Also,  Forty-four  coloured  Flate8»  illustrative  of  the  above  Work.  FoHo. 
^l.  6s. 
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fio#«— ^experiment  on  a  small  form,  379 
—-fluctuations  in  the  price  of  com, 
380, 382— new  corn  laws,  381,  386— 
enclosures  of  land,  383-»agricultnre 
sufficiently  encouraged,  383 — pro- 
duce of  the  country  equal  to  its  con- 
sumption, 384— ^rents  too  high,  384— 
price  of  food  ought  to  be  low,  386— 
eifects  of  the  corn  laws,  386--great 
depression  of  price,  386— subsequent 
rise,  387-^rroneous  reasoning  of  the 
agricultural  petitioners,  387 — state- 
ments to  the  Board  of  Agriculture, 
388— farmers  suffered  in  the  general 
distress,  388— great  importation,  389 
—the  farmers  injured  themselves  by 
not  coming  to  market,  380— Fanners' 
Journal,  390— associations  for  peti- 
tioning, 390— advantage  of  impor- 
tation to   the  manufacturer,  390 — 
Lord  Liverpool's  speech,    391 — bis 
deductions  erroneous,   39^^ — Appeal 
of  Mr.  Webb  Hall,  392  -  imporcance 
of  commerce,  392  no/e— mischiefs  of 
raising  the  price  of  corn,  393,  S9/>— 
fallacy  of  the  arguments  of  the  agri- 
culturists, 393,  394 — petitions  origi- 
nated from  one  source,  396— impro- 
per returns  of  averages,  896— reme- 
dies proposed  would  be  of  littleavail 
to  the  farmer,  397— adequacy  of  pro- 
duce to  demand  undetermined,  397— 
prohibition  of  importation  considered, 
398t— occasional  importation,  398 — 
warehousing    foreign    corn     advan- 
tageous,  398  note — graduated  f)uty, 
999— remunerating  pr)ce|  399— effect 


of  Ihxes,  400— error  In  calculating 
this,  401— the  burden  not  confined  to 
farmers,  402— general  advantage  of 
low  prices,  402, 

America^  Granville  8harp*s  opinion  and 
conduct  on  the  dispute  with,  1&— he 
procures  bishops  for,  30— New  't'ork 
Historical  Society,  53— obstacles  to 
an  inquiry  into  the  religion  of  the 
natives,  54 — the  fanciful  hypothesis 
of  their  being  the  lost  tribes  of  Isfael 
absurd,  55 — their  notions  of  a  Su- 
preme Being,  55 — ^believe  in  an  infi- 
nite number  of  subaltern  spirits,  56— • 
tutelary  deities,  56— initiation  of 
boys,  56 — future  state  of  rewards  apd 
punishments,  59 — sacri^ces  and  obla- 
tions, 61 — a  priesthood  among  them, 
^3— jugglers;  63-r-it*9  langqages  have 
a  peculiar  cast  from  one  e:(treiQity  to 
the  other,  64. 

Appleton  (Miss),  on  Early  Edncatioo, 
226* 

JrgyU  (Earl  of),  scene  just  before  h if 
death,  224, 

JustraUa,    See  New  South  Wales, 

BafiiCt  discoveries  corroborated,  403. 

Belgium^  character  of  the  people  of, 
178. 

Beuezet  (Antony^  SEealous  for  th<*  abo- 
litioB  of  slavery,  15. 

Berkley  ( Bishop),  2. 

Beta  (Theodore),  35. 

Bischur^  a  country  in  India,  1 18. 

Blackftone^  induced  by  Lord  Mansfield 
to  alter  some  passages  in  his  Com- 
mentary, respecling  slavery  and  the 
liberty  of  the  subject,  9. 

Botany  Bay,    See  New  South  Wales. 

Buffalo  and  Tiger,  fight  between,  Stib, 

Burgets  (Bjshop),  on  Granville  Sharp's 
biblical  criticisms,  32. 

Burgundy  (Duke  of),  the  pupil  of  Fe- 
nelon,  231. 

Buonaparte,  System  of  Kduration  for 
his  Son,  and  other  Princes  of  the 
Blood,  225->  Character  of,  228-- 
Aoecdotfi  of,  289,  303— column  of 
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gnnlu  iatmdcd  for  a  trimtpU  arch 
for  hiM,  901. 

Gvipsfvre,  ancicot,  29T,  298. 

CaUekiam  of  Ibe  ETtdeocet  of  Cbrifli- 
aalty,  which  maj  be  oseii  as  a  Seqoel 
to  Che  Catcchifm  of  the  Chorch  of 
Eii|;laDd,  311. 

Ckmlmen  (Dr.  T.)  The  Cbristiao  aad 
Civic  Ecooomy  of  large  To  wot. 
No.  I.  The  AdTanlage  and  Possibi- 
lity of  assimilatiog  a  Town  to  a 
Country  Pariih.  No.  II.  On  the  In- 
llaenoe  of  Locality  in  Towns. 
Ho,  Uf.  Application  of  the  Princi- 
ple of  Locality  in  Towns  to  the  Work 

.    of  a  Christian  Minister,  66. 

CkarUt  JI.  rei^  of,  800— character  of, 
206,  209— treaty  with  the  Frrnch 
king,  21 1 — gross  perversion  of  law 
and  justice  by,  2 13-— extract  from  one 
of  bis  speeches  to  parliament,  214. 

CkUdreu^  extraordinary  method  of 
treating,  in  India,  110— education  of, 
should  commence  early,  225, 226. 

ChriMtimdty  necessary  to  morals,  258 — 
Catechism  of  the  Evidences  of,  31 — 
obscurities  and  difficulties  of  the  Gos- 
pel defended,  315 — argument  for, 
from  analogy,  316— Twelfth  Report 
of  the  London  Society  for  promoting, 
among  the  Jews,  346. 

Oergjh  ^^1  secular  employments  tnjuri- 
oos  to  them,  7T-^he  principle  of 
locality  applied  to  their  exertions, 
92 — their  importance  to  the  state, 
|25  —  accused  of  departure  from 
sound  scriptural  doctrine,  126 — 
neutrality  or  silence  on  mysterious 
poiqts  improper,  IS3^-overstatement 
on  subordinate  topics  to  be  avoided, 
141— excess  of  typical  application, 
145— irreverent  language,  143,  Hi  ■ 
mischief  of  an  exa^^rated  represen- 
tation of  a  religions  party  among, 
149 — form  of  ecclesiastical  govern- 
ment not  essential,  189. 

Cok*  (T.  W.),  his  farm  at  Holkham, 
374. 

ColonieMy  title  to  land  for,  considered, 
417— utility  of, 431. 

Comharsein^  a  petty  state  in  India,  112. 

Camo,  lake  of,  300. 

Com  Laws.     See  Agriculture. 

Cramfurd  (John),  llistory  of  the  Indian 
Archipelago,  containing  an  Account 
of  the  Manners,  Arts,  Languages, 
Religion?,  Institutions,  and  Com- 
merce of  its  Inhabitants,  318. 

CrickeU^  made  to  fight  for  amusement. 
3iJ5. 


Demktm  (Sir  John),  37— lib  Cooper's 
Hill,  38. 

J)imr$  of  an  Imalide  ;  being  the  Jour- 
nal of  a  Tour  in  Pursuit  of  Health} 
IB  Portugal,  Italy,  Switzerland,  and 
]nraiice,265. 

Dmddam^  river,  40. 

Jhuming  (Lord  Ashbarton).  his  opinion 
on  slavery  in  Great  Britain,  12. 

DHfdk,  progress  of,  in  the  East,  319— 
Foundation  of  Batavia,  319,  320— 
removal  to  Jacatra,  320 — absurd 
policy  of  their  government,  321 -* 
conspiracies  against  Ihem,  321,  322, 
323 — aiassacre  of  the  Chinese,  323 — 
proceedings  in  Sumatra  and  Malacca, 
324— in  the  Moluccas,  325. 

EdgoBoriiM  on  Education,  230,  238. 

£«e,  great  abuse  of  Ibe  tern,  46. 

Education^  System  of,  for  the  Infant 
King  of  Rome,  and  other  French 
Princes  of  the  Blood,  825— should 
commence  eariy,  225— fekehood  in- 
admissible in,  237 — should  be  ex- 
tended to  all,  250 — but  adapted  to 
their  several  wants,  251. 

EngUmd^  the  Revolution  in,  201,  268, 
472 — the  House  of  Stuart  and  some 
of  the  Tudon  tyrannical,  206,  2O8-7 
period  of  the  greatest  theoretical  per- 
fection of  our  constitotlcm,  212 — 
gross,  perversion  of  law  and  justice, 
by  Charles  II,  213— treatment  of  the 
Jews  in,  formerly,  346— interest  of 
money  in,  347 — population  of,  382— 
history  of,  from  the  firet  invasion  by 
the  Romans  to  the  Accession  of 
Henry  VIII.  422 — previous  histories 
defective,  424 — Severus's  wall,  425 
— Saxon  Heptarchy,  425 — Ajiglo- 
Saxon  period,  426---convrrsioo  of 
the  Northumbrians,  426 — ^Canute's 
letter  from  Rome,  427— Hengist  and 
Horsa,  429— Alfred,  430— St.  Duo- 
stan,  434— Edwy,  435  rtffith  of 
Rnfus,  440— Thomas  a  Bccket,  441, 
449— John's  submission  to  the  Pope, 
443— Magna  Charta,  444 — ^Richard 
II,  444,  449, 455— Richard  III,  444, 
445,  447— Henry  YII,  445— it's  pre- 
lates often  the  champions  of  freedom, 
449^-Aiiglo-Saxon  constitution,  450 
— feudal  system,  451,  452 — Saxons 
did  not  extirpate  the  natiyes,  452— 
Saxon  freemen,  453— Edward  I,  453 
— Wallace,  453— Anecdote  of.  Eus- 
tace. Lord  of  Bretenil,  454— escape 
of  Matilda  from  Oxford,  455. 

Evils  of  Popular  Ignorance,  Essay  on, 
249. 
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Fenehn^  S31. 

Feudal  system^  451,  452. 

Florence^  27 1 — works  of  art,  27 1  — newf 
of  (be  PriDcess  Charlotte's  death,  272 
— Dacbess  of  Albany,  273— cold 
uriods,  273 — Coveriog  oo  works  of 
art,  278. 

Foster  (John),  Essay  on  the  Evih  of 
Popular  Ignorance,  249. 

Frandnghamy  its  Agriculture,  &c.  in- 
cluding the  Economy  of  a  small  Farm, 
374,  379. 

France,  Lyons,  307 — not  a  country  to 
please  the  eye,  307,  308 — atrocities 
of  the  Revolution,  307 — tillage  inn, 
308 — Montpellier  exposed  to  keen 
winds,  309— (rials  at  Toulouse,  309, 
310. 

Fraser  (James  Baillie),  JTournal  of  a 
Toor  thrnogh  part  of  the  Snowy 
Range  of  the  Himala  Mountains,  and 
to  the  Sources  of  the  Rivers  Jumna 
and  Ganges,  103 — views  in  the  Hi- 
mala Mouutains,  103,  125. 

Ganges,  source  of  the,  122,  124. 

GenliSf  Mad.  de,  on  Education,  238. 

Geographical  Discoveries,  403,  404. 

George  III,  refuses  to  marry  a  niece  of 
the  king  of  Prussia,  1 57— character 
of  his  mother,  157 —his  character, 
158 — unpopulari(y  of,  160,  ]6i^a 
zealous  promoter  of  the  science  of 
Geography,  403. 

George  IF,  popular  while  Prince  of 
Wales,  161 — On  succeeding  to  the 
sovereignty  changes  his  system  and 
loses  his  popularity,  161— geographi- 
cal discoveries  in  his  reign,  403. 

Germany,  travels  in,  170-Manster,  178- 
WestpbaHan  provinces  of  Pru88ia,179 
—Hanover,  180— Brans  wick,  182— 
Prussia,  182 — ^trifling  pay  of  English 
teachers,  183— literary  taste  of,  183 
—state  of  agriculture  in,  180,  184, 
196 — ^manufactures,  187 — morality, 
188— religion,  188— Dresden,  190, 
193 — the  Saxon  Switzerland,  191— 
iBJury  done  to  Saxony  by  the  late 
changes  in  Europe,  193 — the  young 
qaeen  of  Spain,  193 — universities,195 
— country  lalely  under  the  dominion 
of  (he  French,  196— State  of,  199. 

Ghoorkas,  their  proceedings  in  Hindoo- 
slan,  106,  111,116,  119. 

Goethe,  183. 

Government,  on  obedience  to,  471,  472. 

Greek,  on  the  use  of  the  article  in,  32. 

Gurwhal,u,  country  in  India,  119, 

flanway  ( Jonaa)^  2. 


Heathen,  deficiency  of  their  moral  sys- 
tem, 258. 

Hebrew,  remarks  on,  35. 

Henry's  Hintory  of  England,  424. 

Hindoostan,  geography  of,  103 — Himala 
mountains,  104 — Sirmore,  106 — 'Cul- 
ture of  rice,  108— Catile,  109— Ex- 
traordinary treatment  of  children,  110 
— Joobul,  110— Comharsein,  112 — 
Gold-finders,  113 Theog  moun- 
taineers, 113 — female  polygamy,  115 
— Slayes,  116— Bischur,  118— Ho- 
nesty  of  a  Kunawurree merchant,  1 18 
—barbarity  of  some  states,  119 — 
Gurwbal,  119 — religious  solemnity, 
120 — Source  of  the  Jumna,  120 — 
Source  of  the  Ganges,  122,  124 — cu- 
rious flowers,  123. 

Historians,  remarks  on,  25'!,  423,  447, 
457. 

History  of  England,  from  the  first  Inva- 
■ion  by  the  Romans  to  the  Accession 
of  Heury  Vlll.  422. 

Hoare  (Mrs.)  Hints  on  Nursery  Disci- 
pline, 226. 

Hoare  (Prince),  Memoirs  of  Granville 
Sharp,  Esq.  composed  from  his  own 
MSS.and  other  authentic  Documents; 
with  Observations  on  Mr.  Sharp's  Bi- 
blical Criticisms,  by  the  Right  Rev. 
the  Lord  Bishop  of  St.  David's,  1. 

Holkham,  its  Agriculture,  &c.  374. 

Holland,  state  of  agriculture  in,  173, 
175 — draining  and  dikes,  174 — inun- 
dations, 175— a  religious  country, 
176— French  has  made  little  progress 
in,  176— distressed  state  of,  177 — 
difi'erence  of  character  between  it 
aud  Belgium,  177, 

Holland,  New.    See  New  South  Wales, 

Holt  (Chief-justice),  his  decisioo  against 
slavery  in  Fngland,  8. 

Howard  (John),  2. 

Hume*s  Hist,  of  EngUnd^  424,  429,  &c. 

Ignorance,  Popular,  Essay  on  the  Evili 
of,  249. 

Impressment  of  seamen,  18,  19. 

ImprovistUrice  at  Rome,  2ij  1 . 

Indian  Archipelago,  History  of  the,  318 
— progress  of  the  Portuguese  in  the 
East,  318 — of  the  Dutch,  319— pro- 
ceedings in  Java,  319,  324-^in  Snma- 
tra  and  Malacca,  324 — in  the  Moluc- 
cas, 325-10  the  Philippine  islands, 
325— extent  of  (he  Archipelago,  327 
—two  different  races  of  inhabitants, 
;^8 — their  character,  330 — mannecs 
and  customs,  334 — Chinese  colonists, 
337— European,  337— sciences,  338 
—languages,  341— ancient  religion, 
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Jiilercsl  mi  wnomey  forBcrljr  in  Eoglaad, 
S47. 

JaouHde^  Diary  of  an ;  haag  the  Joar- 
Bal  of  a  Toar  ia  Panait  of  Health,  ia 
Portogal,  Italy,  Sariczerlaad,  aad 
Fiaace,  865. 

Jfdf,  robberi  to,  979, 887— coaatry  of, 
888,  898 — morals  aad-  naaaen  .of, 
89»— iastaoce  of  Italiaa  hoacsty,  300. 

jMccb  (W.),  View  of  the  Agricaltare, 
Maaafaetares,  Statistics,  ud  State  of 
Society  of  Gemaay,  aad  Parts  of 
HoUaod  aad  Fraace,  170. 

Jdaef  //.,  character  of,  808— ^ttenppti 
to  exdade  him  from  the  lacccasioa, 
816. 

JarvU^  Dr.  Sam.  Farmar,  Discoarse  oa 
the  Relisioa  of  the  lodiaa  Tribes  of 
North  JLaerica,  delivered  before  the 
New  York  Historical  Society,  53. 

Java,  arrival  of  the  Dotch  at,  319 — 
state  of,  when  captared  by  the  British, 
380— foaadatioB  of  BaUvia,  380— 
nnsnccessfol  attempt  of  the  aatives 
agaiast  the  place,  380 — absurd  policy 
-  of  the  Dotch,  381 — rebellioo  of  Sa- 
rapati,  381 — coaspiracy  of  Peter  Er- 
berfield,  388 — aiassacre  of  the  Chi- 
nese, 383 — peopled  from  Tarlary ,  389 
^-and  from  Hiodostaa,  389 — charac- 
ter of  the  people,  330— rnnnin^  a 
mack,  338— dramatic  amasemeots, 
335— weapons,  338 — caleadar,  338-^ 
poisons,  339 — soag ,  341. 

Jewt^  Twelfth  Report  of  the  Lpndoo 
Society  for  Prnmotinf  Christianity 
amoBf  tliem,  34^-T4reatment  of,  on 
their  first  settlement  in  England,  346 
—their  osnry,  347 — protected  by  the 
king,  348 — payments  to  him,  349 — 
these  a  distinct  branch  ofJiia  revenue, 
350 — bouse  founded  for  converts  to 
Christianity,  351— two  others,  358 
—precept  for  them  to  attend  ser- 
mons, 358 — forbidden  to  enter  a 
church,  955 — ^forfeiture  of  property 
OB  conversion,  354 — tbeir  intercourse 
with  Christians  restricted,  354 — mas- 
sacres, 354— offensive  smell  ascribed 
to  tbem,355— attentipn  paid  to  their 
high  priest,  355— accused  of  crucify- 
ing children,  356 — persecuted  liy  the 
clergy,  356.  357 — accused  of  circum- 
cijiDg  a  child,  357 — toivns  exempted 
from  the  residence  of  ^ews,  358— 
forbidden  to  practise  usury,  359— 
charged  with  clipping  and  coining, 
359— banUhcd  the  kingdom,  360— 


their  preMnt  coadition,  36&r-duty  of 
ChrvHaas  to  attempt  tlieir  coavcntoo, 
361 — this  Bot  to  be  expected  to  be 
by  miracle,  368 — the  preseat  timeftu 
Toarable  for  it,  363— several  baptized 
in  Polaad,  364 — best  bmbbs  of  spread- 
i^g  the  Gospel  amoi^  them,  365— 
three  classes  of,  366— Babbinists,  366 
Caraites  366— conference  with  some 
ia  Lithaania,  367— reformed  Jews, 
368— these  in  fact  deists,  369— hla- 
draaces  fonnerly  to  their  conversion, 
370— their  proeat  inqoisitiveneas, 
37 1— fiivonrable  disposition  ofseve* 
ral  continental  sovereigns  toward 
them,  378 — ^pastoral  colonies  in  the 
government  of  Cherson,  373. 

Joajoa  (Dr.),  strietares  on,  18. 

JomeM  (Sir  W.),  his  opinion  on  aTeform 

of   parliament,   81 constant    in 

prayer,  31. 

Joohult  a  country  in  India,  1 10. 

Jumna  river,  soarce  of  the,  180. 

Jbat,  184. 

KenmeoU  (Dr.),  his  plan  for  a  new  edi- 
tion of  the  Hebrew  Bihie,  objected 
to  by  Granville  Sharp,  5— altered  in 
coaseqaence,  6. 

Language^  a  pepnliar  cast  of,  exists  in 
America,  from  oae  extremity  to  the 
other,  64. 

Jjobnitst  imniense  collection  of  his  MSS. 
at  Hanover, '  180. 

Limgard^  (Rev.  John,)  History  of  Eng- 
laad,  from  the  first  Invasion  by  the 
Romans  to  the  accession  of  Henry 
yiIL488-rCantioa  agilin«t  his  pre- 
judices, 433. 

XiUhumia,  Jews  in,  366. 

Maehimfefs  Dtsconrsoi  on  Livy,  458, 

Malacca^  attacked  by  the  Dutch,  3?4. 

JfanJh'nd,  all  descended  from  one  stock, 
389. 

Mansfield  (Lord),  his  opinion  on  slavery, 
8— induces  Blackstone  to  alter  a  pas- 
sage on  the  subject,  as  well  as  some 
others,  in  his  commentary,  9 — his 
opinion  shaken,  and  his  conduct  in 
consequence,  18 — compelled  to  re- 
cede from  it,  13,  14— case  of  im- 
pressment, 18, 

Matthews  (Henry),  Diary  of  an  Inva- 
lid; being  the  Journal  of  a  Toor 
in  Pursuit  of  Health,  in  Portugal, 
Italy,  Switzerland,  and  France,  865. 

Mendelssohn  (Moses),  368 — the  Prussian 
Jew^  piuch  inflneuced  by  his  writings, 
368 

ilf(7an*300— honesty  of  a  waiter,  3PQ-- 
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eolamn  of  granite  intended  for  Na- 
poleon's trionplial  arch,  901. 

Miaiotuttriet  wanted  at  liome,  89, 257. 

Mitford't  Hiitory  of  Greece,  483. 

MoluecaSf  procreu  of  the  IXitch  in  the^ 
385. 

Montenegro^  Historical  and  political 
Tour  to,  47&-— territory  of  the  Moo- 
tenrgrins,  iTS^—etymoIogy  of  the 
name,  476— origin  of  the  people, 
^476 — ^tbeir  government,  476,  477— 
administration  of  justice,  477— con- 
tribotionsi  478— houses  and  furniture, 
47a — persons  and  manners,  479,  488 
—clothes,  479 — women,  480,  488 — 
ehristening,  481— dogs,  488— mon- 
astry  of  St.  Basil,  483— religions 
doctrines  and  practices,  484— Car- 
riages, 486— divorces,  488-— mourn- 
ing, and  funeral  ceremonies,  489-^ 
superstition,  490 — use  of  arms,  491 
ii— intimate  alliances^  49 1-— warfare, 
491 — ^reconciliation  of  enemies,  498 
—the  WladilLB^  495— agriculture, 
495-^lu3tury  of  vegetation,  496— 
commerce,  496— physic,  497 — vac- 
cination introduced,  497 — destitute 
of  manufactures,  497 — music,  498 — 
language^  498-<-poetry,  498— history , 
498— Scanderbeg,  498. 

Naples^  prevalence  of  robbery,  887 — 
English  criclcet  match,  888— Neapo- 
litan bishop,  888 — hurry  and  confu- 
sion of,  889— Museo  Borbonico,  898 
—Politics,  893— Tomb  of  Scipio,  894 
*— Gaming,  895— Exhibitions,  895— 
Campo  Santo,  896— Mannday  Thurs- 
day, 896— Good  Friday,  896— Mu- 
senm  at  Portici,  897. 

^ettkt  extremely  poisonous  one,  335. 

New  Sonth  WdUs^  Journals  of  Two  Ex- 
peditions into  the  Interior  of,  by  Or- 
der of  the  British  Government,  403 — 
First  Discovery  of,  404 — separate 
from  Van  Dieman's  Land,  405— Cat- 
tle strayed  from  Port  Jackson,  405 — 
excursion  in  search  of  pasture,  405 — 
new  settlement  on  Macquarie  river, 
406 — Survey  of  Lachlan  river,  406— 
nay  furnish  an  inland  navigation, 
410 — Natives,  410 — barrows  for  the 
dead,  410— Natural  History,  410— 
Second  Expedition,  411 — Survey  of 
the  Macquarie,  411— —Lakes  and 
Marshes,  418 — Castlereagh  river,  413 
Tremendous  ravine,  413— Apsley  ri- 
ver, 413 — Hastings  river,  414 — Port 
Macquarie,4i4 — Natives  treacherous, 
414— coal  mines,  415 — ^increasing  po- 
pulation, 415«eztent  of  cultivable 


land,  416— Title  to  foreign  iandt,  41T 
—conduct  to  the  natives,  418— mis- 
sionaries, 41&— men  more  useful  than 
beasts  of  burden  on  discovery,  480— 
how  far  its  colonization  beneficial, 
481. 
NuUances^  ancient  Roman  injunction 
against,  8S8. 

Ojrfej^  (John),  Journals  of  Two  Expedi 
tions  into  the  Interior  of  New  South 
Wales,  by  order  of  the  Britisli  Go« 
vemment,  403. 

FeinHnge  of  the  ancients,  891,  897. 

Parliament^  G.  Sharpe's  opinion  on  a 
reform  of,  80— Sir  W.  Jones's,  81— 
Speech  of  Charles  II,  to,  814. 

Party,  remarks  on,  808,  803. 

Philanthropittf  used  as  a  term  of  re- 
proach, 1. 

PhUanthropjff  practice  of,  67 — Abounds 
at  present,  68 — but  not  pursued  in  the 
best  manner,  69,  86,  857 — advantage 
of  the  Christian  with  regard  to,  73— 
plan  of  societies  otnectionable,  78 — 
local  system  of,  8«— objections  an- 
swered, 97,  98. 

PkiUppine  islands,  discovery  of  the, 
385 — settlement  of  the  Spaniards, 
386— attacked  by  the  Chinese,  386— 
these  expelled  by  the  Spaniards, 
386-— but  frequently  crept  back, 
386— Manilla  taken  by  the  English, 
386. 

Poetry,  local,  37 — descriptive  of  mo- 
dern days  superior, 38 — Wordsworth 
eminent  in  this,  38— error  of  extreme 
simplicity,  39, 40,  44. 

Poland,  Jews  lo,  364,  371. 

Polygamy,  on  the  part  of  the  female  in 
Hindostan,  115. 

Polynesia.     See  Indian  Archipelago* 

Pompeii,  ruins  of,  889. 

Poor,  religions  state  of  the,  66 — their 
bodily  wants,Bs  well  as  their  spiritual, 
attended  to  by  the  truly  religious,  67 
— too  much  separated  from  the  rich, 
68 — attention  to,  necessary  to  salva- 
tion, 71 — Mischievous  interference 
with,  108— Christianity,  the  only 
basis  of  an  intercourse  with,  108 — 
have  a  general  claim  to  the  benefits 
of  education,  850 — but  this  should  be 
adapted  to  their  circumstances,  851— 
ancient  history  not  a  suitablestudy  for 
them,  853 — their  education  should 
not  be  merely  jecolar,  855 — preva- 
lence of  ignorance  among  them,  861 
consequent  waste  and  abuse  of  their 
time,   868 — advantages  of   regular 
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occii]Hitlon,    378.    379 — wnrklioiise 

dnpensed  wllh,S79. 
Boriugal,  ttMc  of  the  ciipltal  and  covn- 

Cry,  861-^receDl  revoiation  io,  967 

^*poblic  works,  868-*people,  S6S — 

religion,  S09 — Kstablishmeot  of  the 

Porta^esM  io  India,  318. 
Potatoes  differ  in  nutritioumess,  186. 
Prayer,  proper  spirit  and   objects  of, 

818,  318. 
Preaeking.    See  Clergy. 
Preta,  state  of,  in  Cb.  11*8  reifcn,  SIO. 
Prussia,  state  of  the  Jews  in,  868. 

Quakers  in  America  de^are  slavery  in- 
'    consistent  w  ith  Christianity  or  justice, 
14 — emancipation     of   their    slaves 
agreed  upon  and  begun,  15. 

Queen^  late,  Memoirs  of  the,  152  — 
house  of  Mecklenburg,  155 — her 
epistle  to  the  king  of  Prussia,  156— 
selected  by  the  Priocesn  dowager  of 
Wales  as  a  wife  for  her  eldest  son, 
15T-— 4er  closing  year,  162— >news  of 
the  death  of  the  princesn  Charlotte, 
168 — retnrns  to  Bath,  165 — goes  to 
Kew  to  be  nearer  to  the  king,  166 — 
nuptials  of  the  dukes  of  Clarence  and 
Kent,  166--^ake8  her  will,  168— her 
deatb,  169. 

Bd^hn  of  the  Indian  tribes  of  North 
•   America,    54  —  expiatory  sacrifices 
mast  have  been  of  Divine  iastitntion, 
61— attention  to  the  poor  requisite, 
66^->«ommonion  of  saints.  tO — its  ef- 
ficacy as  an  introduction  to  moral  and 
political  good,  73 — a;;gre8sive  exer- 
tions   necessary   to   promote,  82 — a 
church-estabiishmeut  necessar^p,  92 — 
application  of  the  local  principle  to 
congregations,  94 — due    proportion 
"tff   chorcfa-goitig   persons,    96 — ap- 
pointment of  the  sabbath,  127 — fault 
of  all  minute  and  ris^id  systems  of  the- 
ology, 132 — neutrality  or  silence  on 
mysterioas  points   improper,   133 — 
dearb  of  Aaron,   138— sanctllication 
tbe  end   of  redemption,   138— esta^ 
blishraents  beneficial  to  the  morals  of 
dissenters,  176 — state  of,  in  Hanover, 
181— in  Prnsia,  188 — ^argument  for  a 
future  state,  233— outward  ceremo- 
nies  necessary  to,  296 — the   question 
is  only  as  io  degree,  297 — necessity 
of  a  revealed  religion,   313,   314 — 
ancient,  of  the  Indian  Archipelago, 
348. 
Report  from  the  Select  Committee  ap- 
pointed    to    inquire    into  the  Corn 
Trade,    374,   3«0— from  the  Select 


.'  CoHlmitteeoftPetUloMn^tiBgtolhe 
Corn  Laws,  374,  385-*from  (lie 
Select  CooHDittee  on  Petitions  com- 
plaing  of  Agricoltural  Distress,  374^ 
396*  '>. 

nice,  culture  of,  in  the  hill  couptrv  in 

India,  10&  ^ 

itv^^  (Edward),  Holkam,  its  a^ricul. 
lure,  &c.  374 — Framingbaoi,  its  agri- 
culture, &e.  inclnding  the  ecoaomy 
of  a  small  farm,  374. 
JZMne,273— abttudaace  of  £ngli^  there, 
273, 28<^tfae  Forum,  274-  palace  of 
the  Caisars,  274— St.  Peter'i,  g75 — 
funeral  ceremony,  277 — treatmeot  of 
infants,  277— police,  279— «yiteBi  of 
robbery  in  tl|c  neigbbonrbood,  279, 
287  —  carnival,    $80,    286  — Villa 
Borghese,  260— improriaatTice,  281 

— palace  and  baths  of  Titus,  281 

the  Coliseum,  282,  283 — pasquinade, 
—284— the  Vatican,    285— fiogUsh 
church,  285— partiality  of  the  pope 
to  the  English,  286. 
Mwsseau  on  education,  225, 237.     . 
JRusseii  (Lady),  Some  Account  of  the 
Life  of,  followed  by  a  8eries  of  Let- 
ters to  her  Ungbaad,  and  some  mis- 
cellaneoQS  Letters  to  and  from  L^dy 
Russell,  459 — character  of  her  father, 
460 — her  conduct  on   her  husband*! 
trial,    464— letters   after  bis  death, 
465— her  sub^qaent  behaviour,  466 
— her  seif-accbsatloo,  407. 
JRusseU,  (Lord  John),  Life  of  W^.  Lord 
Russell,  200. 

• (Lord  Wm.)  Life  of,  with  some 

account  of  the  limes  in  which  be  lived, 
200*— bis  character,  207 — had  snfll. 
cient  inducement .  to  oppose  the  go- 
vernment, 212^-^15  cooduct  in  par- 
liament, 215— letter  from  his  wif«, 
219 — ^his  address  to  the  court,  220 — 
conduct  after  trial,  221-r-'last  inter- 
view with  his  wife,  223— his  laar- 
riHge,  461 — Letters  to  him  fjrom  his 
wife,  462 — 164 — honour  paid  his  me- 
mory by  king  William,  467. 
Russia,  Jews  subject  to,  364, 372. 

Sabbath,  proper  mode  of  keeping  the, 

Sacrifices,  expiatory,  must  have  bees  of 

divine  institution,  61. 
Salvation,  attention  to  tbe  poor  essential 

to,  71*  , 

Scenery,  woody,  natural  and  artificial, 

compared,  52. 
SdkiUm-,  183,  184. 
Scripiwres,  on  traoslations  of  the,  862, 

note. 
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Sehodk^  Sunday,  biQU  for  lm|Mro?in|:, 
78, 94— defects  of  the  commQa  gystem, 
81— 'inay  be  made  effective  to  the  pro^ 
,  motion  of  religion,  88 — infltaoces  of . 
the  advantage  of  the  local  systeia,  89, 
90— those. of  England  and  Scotland 
compared,  91. 
Sm,'  sunrise  at,  S66— moonligbt  at,  867. 
Seamen f  impressment  of,  18, 19. 
Sharps  ^(GranviUe),  Memoirs  of,  com- 
posed from  his  own  JfSS.  and  other 
authentic  document8,by  Prince  Hoare, 
1— character  of,  8,  4,  15,  80,  31— 
.account  of  his  grandfather  the  arch- 
bishop of  Yorlt,  8— of  his  father  Tho- 
mas, 3 — his  eldest  brother  John,  3 — 
,  bis  other  brothers,  4 — his  .early  life,. 
5 — While  an  apprentice  raises  his  mas- 
4  ter  to  the  peerage,  ^— acceptt  a  sub- 
ordinate appointment   in    the    Ord- 
nance Office,  5«— objects  to  Dr.  Ken- 
nicot's  plan  ol  a  oeir  edition  of  the 
Hebrew  Bible,  5 ;  which  was  alteried 
in  consequence,  6— his  publications 
generally  given  away,  &— the  only 
two  printed  for   sale,  7— his  mind 
,  turned  to  .the  abolition  pf  slavery,  7 
— ^is  celebrated  case  of  the  negro, 
:  Strong,  9— rcase.of  Hylas,  U — case  of 
Lewis,  11,  18 — case  of  Somerset,  13 
— refuses  to  take  orders,  14 — his  opi. 
ntoh  and  conduct  on  the  American 
que8tlon,15, 19— ^reat  attention  paid 
him  by  the  Board  of  Ordnance,  10— 
kind  behaviour  of  his  brothers,  16 — 
tracts  written  by  him,  17— the  whole 
family  musical,  17,  note — his  remarks 
on  the  impressment  of  seamen,  18 — 
his  opinion  on  a  reform  of  parlia- 
ment, 80 — an  advocate  for  (he  system 
of  frankpledge,  81— -farther  exertions 
by  him  against  slavery,  83 — estab- 
lishment of  a  colony  at  Sierra  Leone, 
84  —  cost    him    near  two    thousand 
pounds,  86 — procures  bishops  for  the 
United  States,  30 — an  early  member 
of  the  elder  Bible  Society,  SO — one 
of  the  first  directors  of  the  African 
Institution,  31 — founder  of  the  Pro- 
testant  union,  31 — his    death,  31 — 
his  Remarks  on  the  Use  of  the  Defi- 
nitive Article  in  the  Greek,  38 — his 
rules   and    discoveries    in    Hebrew 
literature,  35. 
Sierra  Leone,  establishment  of  a  colony 
at,  84 — the  buildings  destroyed  by  a 
neighbouring  chief,  86— -hostility  of 
the  slave  traders,  86 — a   chartered 
company  formed  ,86 — Freetown  built, 
87 — the  settlement  pillaged  by   the 
French,  88 — its  disasters  remedied, 


.  88— forts  erected,  89— «  rebelNoii  hm. 
the  colony,  89-<-the  rights  oftbecom- 

.pany  svrrendercd  to  thie  CMwa,  89— 
its  present  state,  SO. 
SimsM  (Rev.  C.)  Hor»  Homiletic»|  or . 
Diicouries  (in  the  Form  of  Skdetoas) 
upon  the  whole   Scriptures,    1854- 
commencement  of  his  plan,  187. 
Strmofe,  a  country  in  the  East  Indies. 

106. 
S/aoery  cannot  subsist  in  Engtaudaecar4- 
ing  to  Chief  Jnsfke  Holt,  8— this  A«j 
nred  by  an  attorney^enefal  anA  «o<^ 
lici tor-general,  8-^Lord  Hilansfteld  bf 
the  same  opinion  with  tb^  laftefj  ft-^ 
Blackstone  alters  a  pttsagef  on  thd 
subject  aft  the  suggestion-  of  hwni- 
Mansfield ,  8,  9 — Advertisement*  f&r 
the  sale  of  slavl-s  in  Bnglaod,  9 1  and 
for  lecuring  runaways,  9 — In  Ame- 
rica a  slave  absenting  himself  tbfe^ 
months  was  ontlawed,  and  might  be 
killed  by  any  body,  9"  -  Case  of 
Strong,  9— case  of  Hylas,  11— Hssebf 
Lewis,  1 1,  IS — Opinion  of  Diinning, 
LordAshburton,  19 — Important  deci- 
sion in  the  case  of  James  Somerset,  13 
^-opposed  by  the  Quakers  as  incoii^ 
sistent  with  Christianity  and  jtistlcr,, 
14 — attempts  to  legalize  it  in  Bag. 
land,  83 — followed  by  endeavours  for 

.  its  total  abolition,  84— RtftabliAfttaKiif 

.  of  a  colony  at  Sierra  Leone,  84*-*«iift 
Hindostan,l  16— attempt  of  theBritiilb 
to  prevent  its  continuance  th^re,  117. 

SotUtieSf  system  of,  adopted  oo  am  ex- 
tensive scale,  69 — their  operations 
too  general,  78 — this  the  fault  of  the 
present  day,  86 — still  the  system  has 
its  use,  88, 99 — visiting,  101,  note, 

SocUtify  dangers  threatening  the  present 
state  of,858— true  remedy  for  them,856. 

Society  for  the  Suppression  of  Vice,  878. 

Society^  Historical,  of  New  York,  63. 

Society^  London,  for  promoting  Christi- 
anit,v  among  the  Jews,  Twelfth  Re- 
port of,  346— extracts  from  its  re- 
ports and  correspondence,  363—373. 

Somerset  (James),  the  negro,  important 
case  of,  13. 

Sommieres,  (Col.  L.  C.  Vialla  de).  His- 
torical and  Political  Tour  to  Monte- 
negro, containing  the  Origin  of  the 
Montenegrins,  their  Manners,  Go- 
vernment, &c.  and  a  Description  of 
the  Country,  475. 

Spain,  the  young  queen  of,  193 — Set- 
tlements of  the  Spaniards  in  the  Phi- 
lippine islands,  385,  386. 

Sumatra,  attacked  by  the  Dutch,  384-* 
Incident  at,  338. 
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amiimrftmitt  901— iaoodatfoo  of  Ifar- 
•  tigDy,  901— Mount  St.  Befoard,  90S 

—  LuMBBe,    909*4cstr«ctlon    of 

tbe  valley  of  Golds o,  906. 
9gti€m  of   Edocatloo  for  tbe  InfknC 

King  of  Rooir,  and  other  French 

Princet  of  the  Blood»  8S5. 

AAof,  lolicltor  general^  his  opinion  on 
■lavery*  9b 

Ti^lon,  (Mines),  Rhymes,  880. 

Tuiammtf  New,  remarks  on  passages  in 
the,  98—96,  198,  145. 

TeifamM/,01d, remarks  on  the, 90, 198. 

Dhflfllrsf  at  Pompeii,  890. 

Tiger  and  Buffalo^  Oght  between,  935. 

iMer,  advantages  of  planting,  975. 

2lmet,  preseat,  general  faults  of  tiie,85, 
86. 

ZbvBff,  large.  Christian  and  civic  Eco- 
.  Bomy  of,  66— advantage  and  possi- 
bility of  amimilatiDg  to  a  country 
parish,  11— means  of  effecting  this, 
75^ollocnce  of  locality  in,  78— ob- 
jections answered,  97,  98. 

Ujpitt  tree  of  Java,  999—41. 
Utm^ot  tbe  Jews  formerly,  94T. 

Vm  DitmmCt  Lmd^  a  large  island,  405. 

remu  dB  iUdkU^  871,  878— of  Titian, 
878. 

Viem  of  the  Agriculture,  Manufactures, 
Statistics,  and   State  of  Society,  of 
Clermany,  and  Parts  of  Uolland  aad 


Fmnee,  iaHma  during  a  Joum^  ia 
1819  through  those  Countries,  170. 

ir«fet,PrinceH of,  mother  of  Georgelll, 
157. 

VTalsi,  New  South.  See  New  South 
Wales. 

WtAkhu  (Dr.  John),  Memoirs  of  her 
most  excellent  Biajesty  Sophia  Char- 
lotte, Queen  of  Great  Briuin,  from 
authentic  Documents,  158.        '    ■ 

Wut  (John),  father  of  the  President 
of  the  Royal  Academy,  Ihe  first 
American  who  liberated  his  8laves,I5^ 

WkiggUm,  805. 

Wulamd^  184. 

tVooi^  comparison  of  different  kinds  of^ 
187. 

Wardnoortk  (Dr.),  on  the  Greek  article^ 
98. 

WordnDorth  (W.)  The  River  Daddon,  a 
Series  of  Sonnets :  Vaudrocour  and 
Julia,  and  other  Poems :  to  which  is 
annexed  a  topographical  Description 
of  the  Country  of  the  Lakes  in  the 
North  of  England,  97 — his  excel- 
lence as  a  poet,  98  strictures  on,  99, 
40,48. 

Wriotketfy^  Racbad.  See  Russell 
(Udy),  459. 

Yates  (Rich.  D.D.)  Catechism  of  the 
Evidences  of  Christianity;  which 
may  be  used  as  a  Sequel  to  tbe  Cate- 
chism of  the  Church  of  £ngland,  91 1« 

York  (Charles),  attorney-general,  bio 
opinion  on  slavery,  8. 
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